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HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

All Account of the AfFgban Monarchs who assumed the Title of Kings of Persia, with 
a cursory View of the Invasion of that Country by the Turks and Russians. 

The reign of the Affghan monarctis, Matmood and AshrAff, over chap. xvi. 
Pereia, occupies a short, but eventful period in the history of that 
country. The first of those sovereigns, though cruel and capricious, a. h. 1134. 
showed, in the commencement of his reign, some of the qualities of ndopteti ly 

mi 11 /' T I 1 Maliinood, on 

a good statesman. Ihe moment he became master of Isfahan, he lu!> ussumiiii; 
endeavoured to relieve its inhabitants from the miserifes of famine. ly orperlia." 
His next care was to establish confidence among his new subjects : 

in both of these important objects he succeeded. It appeared 
to this prince as dangerous to employ the officers of the -Persian, 
government, as to appoint his own to stations, with the duties of 
which they w^re wholly unacquainteef* : he ordered, therefore, the 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page.l83»,» , 
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CHAi*. xvx. Persians h«( found in office to be continued, but nominated a 

^c^eague to each from his own nation : and, by this arrangement, 

W the advantage of the experience of the one, and the fidelity 

of the otlier*. The only exception to this rule, was the chief judge 

of the city, and to that high situation he appointed an A’ffghan 

• • 

of such singular piety and rectitude, that the citizens themselves 
assented to the propriety and justice of his choice. It is natural 
that conquerors and usurpers, whatever benefit they may 'have 
derived from treason, should hate and dread those whom they 
know to be traitors. Every person who had carried on a secret 
correspondence with the Affghans, or had been false to their duty 
during the siege, was punished by Mahmood'}': and the Persians 
saw, with delight, the Affghan prince avenge the wrongs of their 
Tate sovereign. The Waly of Arabia escaped with life, (on account, 
it was believed, of a vow which the conqueror had made not to 
kill him) ; but he was disgraced, and his possessions in the province 
of Khuzistan given to his youuger brother. The noblemen of the 
Persia,n court, who had preserved their fidelity unshaken to Shah 
Hussdn, were those who appeared to be most favoured by the 
Afghan monarch : and he carried this so far, as publicly to approve 
the integrity and spirit' of Mahomed Kooli Khan, the prime minister, 
who, would not take an oath of allegiance until assured he should 
never be called upon to act against the prince, TdmAsp Meerza:];. 
The same considerations which made Mahmood endeavour* lo 

• I 

.conciliate the good opinion of his new subjects, induced him to grant 

every encouragement to the forei^ers in Persia. Several European 

^ • 

• Krusimki’s Meumr, page fl59. t Krusinski's Memoir, page 258. 

t Huway, Vol. II. page 164. 
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•*» 

nations had, at this period, factories at Isfahan and Bunder Abbas : chap. xvi. 
these were confinned in all their privileges, and the Christian 
missionaries were allowed full liberty to perform publicly the duties 
of their religion. But this fair prospect was soon clouded: and 
the oTOurrence of events, which excited apprehensions for his own 
s'afety in the mind of this monarch, banished, in ah instant, all 
his plans of good government, and rendered him-'one'of the most 
detesfablc and cruel tyrants that the page of history has recorded. 

It will be necessary to take a short view of the events which 
appear to have effected the change in the measures *of Mahmood. 

He had, soon after he tods possession of the capital, and the districts 

in its immediate vicinity, detached Amd.n-t]ld.h Khan to reduce Kaz- a. d. 1723 . 

A. H. 1135. 

veen. The force sent with this chief, which amounted to six thob- 
sand men*, marched in the depth of winter, when the few troops 
which the Prince Tftmdsp had been able to collect were dispersed in 
quarters. It oonq^quently met with no resistance ; Kashan, Koom, 
and all the other cities in its route, surremloi'^ecl, and Kazveen 
followed •their example. The joy which the news of this easy con- 
quest gave to Mahmood, was checked by intelligence which reached 
him at the same moment, that an officer'f- he had sent with a 
convoy of treasure to Candabar for the purpose of raising new levies 
among the Affghan tribes, had been attacked, defeated, and plun- 
dered, by the governor of a petty fortrcM in Seistan: and'he.was An embassy 
als^' embarras^ at this period by an embassy from Peter the Great. 

* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen. • 

t Moollah Moos&h was the name of this officy. The snm he had in charge was 
one hnndred and fifty thonsand tom&ns, nearly three hundred thousand pounds. 

I The name of this governor was Meerza Ismail, and the fort was i^ed Bandab. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Russian 
government 
resolves to in- 
vade the* king- 
dom of Persia. 


The czar ad- 
vances with a 
large army. 

A. D. 1798. 
A. 11, 1135, 


of Russia, which had been* deputed to Shah Hussein, but addressed 
him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded redress for wrongs 
which, it was pretended, Ihe Russians had sustained from the conduct 
of the Persian government. 

The fact was, the Czar had resolved to take advantage of the con- 
fusions in Persia to extend the commerce of his kingdom, by making 
himself master of the western shores of the Caspian. He had, for 
this purpose, collected an army of thirty thousand of his best 
soldiers, which was joined by some Cossacks and Calmooks at 
Astracan. The injuries which his subjects had sustained from the 
Lesgbees at Sh^dkee, and from the Khan of Khaurizm, who 
had plundered a caravan of Russians coming from China, were 

the pretexts for those preparations. He went through the form 
* * 
of calling upon the ruler of Persia to redress the wrongs of which 

he complained : and, when told by Mahmood that he had no 

power to control either the Usbegs or the Lesghees*, Peter, who 

commanded his army in person, sailed from the Volga on the 

twenty-ninth of July, and arrived on the coast of Ddghestan.-f- on the 


• Hannay, Vol. II*. page 186, 7. * . * 

•J* We meet with a full account of the expedition of Peter in the Travels of Mr. P. H. 

Bruce, who accompanied it. The motives which occasioned the Emperor of Rnsaia to 

undertake this enterprise, are stated by this writer to have been the desire of avenging 

the intuits and wrongs which his subjects^ settled on the shores of the Caspian, had 

.sufifered, particularly in the plunder of Sb&makee ; and a desire to succour the 

• * 

of Persla.against the Affghaos, who offered important cessions in return for the aid 
of the Russian monarch. Part of the expedition embarked at Moscow, and falling 
down the river which flows through Uiat city, entered the larger stream of the Occa, at 
the Town of Columnia ; and a month after they embarked, they arrived at the City 
of Muni Novogbrod, which stands at the conflux of the Occa and the Volga, where 
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fourtli of August. His first step was to issue a proclamatioD, in chap. xvi. 
which he declared that he had no ambitious* design of enlarging 
his territories, but only meant to protect his subjects in their fair 
commerce. He proceeded along the coast, defeated some chiefs 
by whofn he was opposed, and took possession, of Derbund*. He 
c6nfirmed the governor of that town in his charge, but left two 
thousand Russian troops to garrison the citadel. After this con- 
quest,* the czar returned to Astracan, which he reached in October, 
having signified his intention to prosecute his plans in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing fair season. 

While the Russians threatened the north-western provinces of a Turkish 
Persia, that empire was exposed to a still more formidable attack 
in another quarter. The Court of Constantinople, as soon as it 
heard -of the situation into which Persia was thrown by the Affghan' 
invasion, hastened to take advantage of its fallen condition. A 

the whole of the army deslined foi P^rnia was assembled. From thence they proceeded 
down the Volga to the Caspian, and, after a short and prosperous voyage, thirty-three 
thousand inTantry were landed in the province of D&ghestan, where they soon 
joined by a considerable body of cavalry that had nlarched by land from Astracan. 

^ The following account is given of this place by Mr. Bruce: 

The City of Derbent, in the province of Shirwan, lies in 41° 51' north latitude, 
and is situated on the shore of the Caspian : the walls are carried int® tea feet depth 
of water, to prevent any one’s passing that way: its length, from east to west, is nearly 
five wersts; but its breadth is not proportionable. It is not only the frontier of 
“ P^irsia, lying on its utmost confines on this side, but may, with great propriety,^ 
be called the gate of it, reaching from the mountain into the sea. The city is 
divided into three distinct quatters : the easy e, situated upon the top of the moun- 
“ tain, had always a strong Persian garrison. Tl^e second, and principal, reaches from 
the foot of the ^nountain to the lower town, which makes the third, and reaches to 
the sea side,” — P. H. Bruce’s Travele^ page C83. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The inhabit- 
ants of Kaz- 
veen revolt. 
A. D. 1783. 
A. H. 1136. 


large army was assembled- on the frontier, which was already on its 
march to Hamadan,*when all sense of alarm at foreign enemies was 
banished from the mind of Mahmood, by an occurrence which more 
immediately threatened the destruction of his power. . 

The inhabitants. of Kazveen are chiefly descended froin those 

r 

Turkish tribes which have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
in the vicinity of that city. They almost all either cultivate the soil, 
or employ themselves in carrying on commerce with the shores 
of the Caspian. These habits of life render them hardy and robust ; 
and they are, remarkable for having preserved the rude and ungo- 
vernable spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, Kaz- 
veen has always boasted one of a very extraordinary nature. It 
may be termed a right of insurrection*, which they resort to in 
cases of violence and oppression. The lower orders act, on these 
occasions, under the direction of their magistrates, who seldom pro- 
ceed to this extremity except when they have no Hope of relief from 
any other proceeding. They could expect no redress, by any appli- 
•cation to Mahmood, from the cruelty and injustice of those he had 
appointed to rule them ; and, independent of the oppression they 
suffered, their religion and prejudices led them to regard the Affghans 
with peculiar horror-f . In consequence of these feelings, the magis- 
trates of Kazveen met secretly ; and on the evening of the eighth 
of January, the signal for a Lootee B^^r, or “ general insurrection,” 
was given. The Affghans were at once attacked in every quarter. 

* Thejjr term this Looted wluch literally signifies plundering the bazars, 

" or shops;” but it implies no more than a genend lising of the inhabitants. This 
anoieat usage is still preserved, and will be noticed hereafter. * 

t MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen. 
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Am^n>i!tlldh hastened to the Mydd.n, or great square,” in front chap. xvi. 
of the palace, where he found most of his troops assembled ; and, 
though wounded at an early period, he made every eifort that 
a brave soldier could to subdue this tumult : but he was over- Aud over- 
powered’ by numbers, and compelled to take shelter in the palace ; S^hans. 
frdm Vhence he with difficulty effected bis escape by a private 
road that led to one of the principal gates. The loss of the Affghans 
on this occaision was about two thousand men, besides all their 
property. They were forced instantly to retreat to Isfahan ; and 
they suffered so severely on the march from the inclemency of 
the season, that not more than half of this corps reached that 
capital. 

Ashraff, who had accompanied Amd.n-hl]^h on this expedU Ashrair pro- 
tion, separated from him on the retreat, and proceeded to Can- dahar. 
dahar with three hundred men. He appears to have anticipated 
the downfall of Mahmood : for the example of Kazveen had been 
followed b^' Khonsflr*, and several other tuwua j ond the dispirited 
Affghans retired to Isfahan from every quarter, where their prince ' 
received them with a sullen gloom, that foreboded the dreadful 
means he contemplated to avert tliose dangers by which he saw 
himself surrounded. 

The Affghan prince was certainly, at this moment, iii a critical Mahmood is 
situation. His army was reduced to about fifteen thousand* men. 

With this small force he had to maintain himself in a great king- . 

* This beautiful town> which lies about n^ety-two miles to the north-east of 
Isfahan^ is still in a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well-watered 
valley, which is six miles long and three broad, and is almost entirely covered 
with gardens 
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CHAP. ;cvi. dom, by the inhabilanls of which he and his people were detested, 
not only on account of the ravages they had committed, but from 
the difference of their' language, their manners, and their religion. 
When the reputation of his arms was at the - highest, these 
alarming considerations had operated with great force upon his 

i 

mind, and had rendered him wavering and undecided even in 
thft moment of victory : now that he saw his bravest troops dis- 
heartened, and his enemies elated with triumph, he appears to have 
become distracted with apprehension. The male population of 
Isfahan and its suburbs alone, was still in a proportion of more than 
twenty to one to the Afghans. The probable revolt of the capital 
seemed the most immediate danger, and Mahmood resolved to re- 
move it by measures which could only have occurred to a mind that 
was as cowardly as it was cruel and savage. 

On the day of Araan-hllih’s return, all the Persian ministers and 
principal lords, except one or two*, were invited to a feast. About 
three hundred came; and the moment they arrived, the signal was 
■ given for their massacre')' : not one escaped : and the tyrant was so 
relentless, that he even refused mercy to a youth of twelve years of 
age, the son of the Waly of Georgia, who had fled for protection to 
one of the principal Aflghan chiefs, by whom he had been adopted. 
The bodies 'of all these nobles were exposed on the grand square 
before* the palace, that the inhabitants might see and tremble. But a 


Massncrcs 
the Peraian 
nobles and 
their mnle 
children. 


The prime miDister, Mahomed Kooli Khan, was spared, because his brother had 
assisted the Affghans at Ka^veen; and^Lootf Alj Khan was not put to death on this 
occasion. • 

. t 

t This df^dful massacre took place on the twenty-fifth of January,. 1723.—- 
KavBtM ski’s Memoir, page 263. 
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more horrid tragedy waa yet to be acted. It is the characteristic of chap. xvr. 
guilt to seek safety in greater crime. It was thought, that sons might 
hereafter desire to revenge the blood of their Others ; and the day 
after this massacre, the male children, of the nobles that had been 
slain, amounting to upwards of two hundred, were led from their 
schoQliS,* to a field in the vicinity of the city, where they were all 
inhumanly slaughtered. Mahniood pretended that the nobles bad 
conspired against his Ufe ; but his real design of reducing the number 
of his enemies by extirpation was soon developed*. lie had taken 
three thousand of the guards of Shah Hussein into pay : be directed 
that these men should be peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark of 
favour, he oommanded that a dinner should be dressed for them in 


one of the squares of the palace. The moment they were seated a 
party of Afrghans fell upon them, and not one was spared 'f*. But 
this bloody act proved only the commencement of the horrid 
scene. An order was issued to the Affgbans to put to death every 
Persian who had ever been in iho service of the former gov^nmenti^; 
and this climax of cruelty effected what the tyrant desired, the 
depopulation of the city; which was left, after fifteen days, (the period 
this* massacre lasted,) with a very email proportion of males of a 
mature age, and even those were obliged to fly, in consequence of a 
proclamation, which stated, that all were to depart f^om the capi< 
tal, except a body of Persian youth, whom Mahmood proposed to 
train in the habits and usages of his own nation. 

iThe inhabitants of Isfahan were chiefly tradesmen and manufac- 
turers, and that city had long been tilie residence of a luxurious and 


Massnere of 
three thou- 
‘land of the 
guards, 

A general 
order to put to 
death every 
Persian who 
had served the 
former go* 
verniiient. 


* Krasioaht’s 'Memoir, page 964 . t Krotiatki’a Memoir, page 464. 

% Haoway, Vol. |1. page 1(X). 

VOL.-II. C 
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CHAP. XVI. effeminate court. Its men have always tieen- accounted the most un- 

warlike in Persia ; iwit it must have been that accumulation of 

miseries which they endured, that reduced them to the wretched and 

degraded state of mind in which they appeared during these scenes 

* 

of blood and horror.^ It was common, wc are told, to see an Affghan 
leading three and four Persians to execution : and though dedth was 
certain* such was the cowardly despondency of tlie whole population, 
that not one example occurred of the victims even struggling with 
their fate*. Mahmood, at this period, threw off the mask of mode- 
A genera ration and justice he had before put on. All ranks were pillaged : 

plunder. j* i i 

nor did the factories of foreign nations escape ; both the English and 
Dutch suffered, but particularly the latter, who had amassed a large 
sum by selling sugar during the distresses of the siege, at an exorbi- 
tant rate'l'. Mahmood forced them to reveal where their treasures 
were concealed, and took from them to an amount of four hundred 
thousand crowns. The Indians settled at Isfahan were also plun- 
dered ; and the Armenians were not only forced to pay another con- 
tribution, but eeveral of their chief magistrates were put to death. 

Relieved, by the adoption of these dreadful measures, from his 
fears regarding the inhabitants <of Isfahan, Mahmood proceeded to 
reduce the country in its neighbourhood. The brave inhabiti^nts of 
Dcii-i.r.imti Ben-Isfahad.«ti]l resisted his arms; and that village, after a 'gallant 
capitulates. made an honourable capitulation, which was guaranteed 

by 'the principal Affghan chiefs. Mahmood, who feared openly to 

• ft 

violate such a compact, employed secret agents to betray them into 
a sedition, that might justify Jiio* in satiating his vengeance upon 
those who had murdered hiai, relations. But the honest peasants, who 

* llanwa;ir^ Vol. II. page IQO. t Hanway, Vol. II. page 198. 
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were as sincere in their allegiance after they bad surrenderedf as tbcgr chap. xvi. 
ha/1 been before in their hostility, seized his agents, and sent them 
bound into Isfahan. The prince was so pleased with this act, that • 
he forgave all they had done: and some months afterwards they 
repaid the confidence that was placed in them, by seizing Lootf 
Aly Khan; who, when he fled from court, took shelter in their a.d. i7?3. 
village. 

An* eflbrt was made by Mahmood to repeopie Isfahan; and Anattemptto 

repcopJe Isfa- 

some Kurdish tribes were invited to occupy the vacant houses of ban. 
that wretched capital. As they were Soonees, it was expected that 
a similarity of religion would render them more attached to the 
Affghan government than the other inhabitants ‘ of Persia*. Many 
of these Kurds were also taken into the army, which required 
reerdits, as but few soldiers had come from Candahar; from whence, 
however, all the families of the Aflghans in Persia had been brought 
by the policy of Mahmood ; who found, before he adopted this 
measure, that desertions were so frequent, as to threaten a serious 
diminution of his small numbers. Aided by his new levies, Mah- Mahmood 

takes some 

mood succeeded in making himself master of some of the principal Cities in Irak* 
cities in Irakf- ; in almost all of which a part of the inhabitants were 
massapred, from the same considerations that bad led to the horrid 
scenes’at Isfahan. 

Nasser-hll^h, who had joined Mahmood at Kerman, when he first Nasier-Aiuh 
entered Persia, had been employed to conquer the province of Fare, to»n“m ^Pan 

* • lexcept Shiraz. 

* Krusinski 8 Memoir, page 266. 

t Among these were Goolpaig&n, Khons&r, and Kaiban. ^ The two latter cities' 
had been surrendeiped to Am&flh>£ll&h, but threw* off the joke when that chief was 
driven out of Kazvecn. 
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CHAP. XVI. and bad succeeded in subduing almost every town in that province, 
except the capita), Shiraz ; in an attack of which he was mortally 
Hit death wouoded. His death, -which happened a few days afterwards, was 
much regnt- hjotc TegTctted by the Parsees, or Guebers, than it was by the 
Affghans, Persians,, and Armenians. His own degraded race had 
found themselves exalted by the character of their chief*.“ . The 
Ailghans admired his valour and experience as a soldier ; and both 
Uie Persians and Armenians lost, by his fall, a generous and humane 
The ritei per- pTotcctor. The rites performed at his funeral display the barbarous 

formed at his 

funeral. character of those he commanded. His army marched with solemn 
silence round his body. They then made his slaves and prisoners do 
the same, and put them all to death at his feet'f'. They also slew the 
. finest of his horses, whose flesh was dressed, and divided among the 
soldiers, as a funeral feast. Mahmood mourned his brave general 
with a sincere grief. He erected a monument to his memory ; and 
although Nasser>flll&h was a Parsee, and two priests of that religion 
were ttnployed to keep alive a sacred fire where his body was placed, 
.the Mahomedan Affghans reverenced his remains as those of a 
saint:};. • 

The conamand * The command of the troops in Pars was given to Zubberdust 
zubberdult Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had risen, by his couragie and 

Ivhwn 

conduct, to- the highest rank in the Affghan army. Soofi after 
his arrival before Shiraz, a younger brother of Abdfillfi, the Waly of 

/ - "■ ’ t . . . 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page £74. * 

t Krasinski affirms that this is the usage among the Affgh^s. In this.he is, I 
believe, mistaken. That race may, like the Tartars or Persians, put to death a number 
of their eoj^ies, to revenge the.Hlood of a chief fl|ki<> .iQl>attIe,.l>)it. opt as js funeral 
ceremony. • t Hanway, Vol. II. page £08. 
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Arabia, endeavoured to throw a large convoy of provisions kvto chap. xvi. 

city. He was attacked, and ddeated : but this gallant diief; who 

was in every respect the opposite of lus brother, died bravely in the ""•* '*«**•'• “ 

^ body of Ara- 

attempt to efiecl an object, which would, had he succeeded, have bmm. 
compelled the Affghaus to retire from Fars. . The Governor of 
Shiraz, 'seeing no further prospect of relief, desired to capitulate : but, 
unfortunately, as the terms were adjusting, the principal posts werd 
abandoned. This the Affghans perceived, and suddenly breaking up Amuitsand 
the conference^ made a general assault ; and before the Persians orshiraz. 
could recover from their surprise, the city was taken*, and great A.n.im. 
numbers were slain : but the sword did not destroy so many as had 
before perished from famine; and the Aifghans revenged the inhabit* 
ants upon scnne of those, whose avarice had increased their misery.. 

We afe told of the fate of one person, in whose house an immense 
quantity of grain was found. A stake was fixed in the centre of his 
granary, to which he was bound, and left to perish from hunger, 
amidst that abundance which he had refused to share with his fisllow 
citizens •f'. 

Zubberdust Khan det^hed a corps to reduce Bunder-Abbas, Detaches a 
which had been attacked the year before, by a body of five thousand ’6^6* SunTer- 
men, from the neighbouring province of Baloochistan, who had 
expected to meet with great wealth at this celebrated seaport. 

They made themselves masters of the town, but were repulsed* with 
loss from the European factories. The detachment from the Afighan 
army had no better fortune. The Persian inhabitants filed at its 
approach ; but the Europeans showed so resolute a countenance, . 

-• 

* Shiraz wtto taken on the thirteenth of April, 17e4, after a i>Iockede of eight 
KttttiNSlci’s Memoir, page 276. Krusinski's Memoir, page 277. 
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CHAP. XVI. that the chief by whom this corps was commanded feared to attack 
them*. The expedition ended in his accepting a small supply of 
provisions ; and he returned with a force greatly reduced in num- 
bers by the unhealthiness of the climate. 

A. D. 1794 . > Mahmood, encouraged by the reduction of Shiraz, had collected 
Mahmood ao army of thirty thousand men, with which he marched against 
Tgll^rKoii. Kohgeeloo, a country situated about three degrees to the southward 
geeioo. gQ liarassed by the tribes of Arabs who 

inhabit some of the neighbouring districts, and his troops suffered 
so much from the great difference of climate which they experienced 
when they descended into the plains near the sea coast, that he was 
Is imsucceis- Compelled to retreat without effecting his object. We may judge 
how sensible he was of the disgrace he had incurred by the failure of* 
this ill-judged expedition, when informed, that he entered his capital 
at night, and in a private manner. 

It has been before stated, that the Affghan prince had recruiteil 
his army by enrolling a number of Kurds in his ranks, but he con- 
• tinued to look with anxiety for reinforcements from Candahar. This 
long expected party at length arrived f , but their numbers were few. 
'A report had been spread ambng the inhabitants of his nalive'pro- 
vince that he had become avaricious, that he neglected his bravest 
soldiers, atid that he had not only adopted the manners of the 
Persians, but was secretly inclined to the heresy of" that nation. 
These sentiments had become very general in his army ; and- they 

* Kruinski’t Memoir, page 277. ^ 

t The muther of Mahmood arrived with thia caravan: and the Persiaas, accustomed 
to royal state, Were attonisbed to see the mother of their •overeign riding astride on a 
camel through the streets of Isfahan. 
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were increased into mutinous clamour bj. the failure of an attack chap. xvi. 
that he made upon the City of Yezd ; from which he was repulsed 
with great loss. To add to his embarrassment, the two principal 
Aifghan chiefs, Ashr^ff and Am^n-RIlih, were known to be discon- 


tented. . Mahmood had been forced by the spidiers to recall the Mabmood 

forced to de- 

form GT (who had, after the insurrection at Kazven, proceeded to dare Amkn- 

Candahar,) and to declare him his successor. Tlie latter -f* had also ^tr?"****^ 


* When Mahmood first ascended the throne of the degraded Hussein, he was 
thrown into consternation by the desertion of his cousin Ablir&fT. This youth was the 
bon of Meer Abdulla, whom Mahmood had slain, and had always been an object of 
jealousy to that ruler ; but his life was defended by the attachment of the Affghans, and 
the new monarch of Persia feared to provoke the resentment of his own tribe. He 
thought, at one period, that he had found an opportunity of accomplishing the object 
of ruin*Sag Ashraff without risk to himself. The post which that youth defended was 
forced by T&m&sp Meerza, when that prince effected his escape from Isfahan. On 
this occurrence he assembled all the Affghan chiefs, and endeavoured to rouse their in- 
dignation against a commander, whom he represented as having, by his cowardice and 
bad conduct, exposed them to all the fatigues and dangers of a long and protracted 
siege. Ashr&ff repelled the charge with that freedom which the usages of his nation 
permitted, and showed that his post had been so weakened, that it was impossible he 
could^resist the superior numbers by whom he was attacked. It was established, by* 
undeniable evidence, that he had done all that valour could to prevent the prince's 
escape, and that those only were to blame who had deprived him of the. means of suc- 
cess, by detaching the men under his command to other quarters. He was acquitted 
by the unanimous voice of the assembled chiefs ; and Mahmood had the mortification 
to find-his ill-judged attack had increased the reputation and popularity of him whom 
he desired to ruin.— Krusinbki*s ilfemotr. 

f Am&n-ull&h’s professed cause of discontent was personal disappointment. It 
IS generally believed that Mahmood had promised to share all his conquests with 
this ambitious and /tble chief, to whose valour and judgment he had been greatly 
indebted for his success. . 
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CHAP, xvr. left him to return to his native country ; and tlhough a reconciliation 
liaxl taken place, it was not sincere. So situated, he could repose no 
confidence in his army, and it became every day more evident that 
be had as much to dread from his own tribe, as from his enemies. 

Mehmooii has The mind of Mahmood proved unequal to the great difficulties 

recourse to ^ ^ 

T&pAtsi. with which he was at this period assailed ; and after his return from 
A. n. 1137. the unsuccessful expedition to Yezd, he had recourse to an expedient 
for the recovery of his affairs, which displayed the weakest supersti- 
tion, if it was not, as many believed it to be, the effect of mental 

Its usnRe derangement*. The usage of TAp^lss^, or abstraction of the soul from 

described. 

the contemplation of all sublunary objects till it becomes absorbed in 
' the Divinity, has spread from India over all the nations of Asia : and 
ihe Persian Sooftee, the Mahomedan Faquir, and Hindoo Joghee, or 
SunnA^see, vie with each other in efforts to subdue nature by rigid 
austerities. It is the habit of these ascetics to remain for days almost 
without food -f', with their minds fixed upon one object, pronouncing 
the mysterious name of God, till they become inspired, or rather, till 
. they mistake the wanderings of imagination, which are the conse- 
queoce of their corporeal sufferings, for heavenly inspirations. This 
'superstition is common with 'the Affghans ; and their distracted 
sovereign had now recourse to it, in the hope that he might ob- 
tain divine- aid, to extricate him from the dangers with u^hich he 
saw himself surrounded. He chose a dark subterraneous vault for 
this extraordinary penance ; and, during fourteen or fifteen, days 
that he remained there, he took hardly any sustenance. When he 

. c 

^ Kruaiitfiki’s Memoiri page 890. 

t A ^all portion of dry bread and water i$ sometimes allowrd to the person 
perfomiiog Tbpbss&. 
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canie again into the light his countenance was shrunk and pale, chap. xvi. 
his body emaciated, and the wild stare of hjs eyes gave reason 
to conclude, that his mind, if before sane, had not been able to 
stand the severe trial to which it had been exposed. He appears to 
have been reduced to the lowest state of nervous weakness, and 
became so restless and suspicious, that he started at the approach of 
his best friends, evidently thinking every man who came near him 
meanly to take his life *. While in this miserable and wretched state, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Suflfee Mecrza, the eldest son of 
Shah Hussein, had escaped from Isfahan : and, before this report was 
discovered to be false, he had issued a fatal mandate for the desiruc- Massacre or 

ail the mates 

tion of all the males of the royal family of Persia, except Shah of the ro)ai 
Hussein. These victims were assembled in one of the courts of the ^^35 
palace ; and the tyrant, attended by two or three favourites, com- 
menced, with his own sabre, the horrid massacre. A Persian author*!' 
informs us, that thirty-nine princes of the blood were murdered upon 
this dreadful occasion. Their numbers arc said, by Huropeau writers, 
to have been much greater : and one % of these relates, that among 
them were two of the youngest sons of Hussein, who fled to their 
father f<jr protection. He sheltered Uiem in his arms ; but Mahmood 
advanced, with fury demanded their blood, and struck at one of 
them with his dagger. The arm of Hussein received -the wound ; 
and the Affghan prince, savage as he was, could not but shrink 
with horror at seeing the blood of a monarch whom he had been 
accustomed to behold and treat with reverence. This occurrence, 
it is said II, checked his rage, and he spared the children. 

• 

* KruBinsfti's Memoir, page 9Q0* t iShaikh Mahomed .Aiy H&zeen. 

% Kxusinski^a Memoir, page $ 91 * II Krusioski’B Memoir, fiage 1^91- 

VOL. II. 


D . 
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CHAP. XVI. The effect which this last act of lifahmood had upon his own 
sishmoo^^ mind was shocking. , His reason was completely unsettled, and he 
come* iniane. became oDtrageously mad*. The Afghan and Persian physicians 
* tried in vain to restore him : resort was even had to the Armenian 
clergy •f*, and their prayers were offered upon the hehd of the royal 
maniac ; but the malady increased : and as the Affghans were threat- 
* ened by an attack of the Persian prince, Tim&sp, they elected 

Dentil of Aslirdffl to be their ruler, before Mahmood expired. It is asserted, 

Mahmood. _ ^ • 

that the miserable existence of that prince was shortened by a few 

hours II, that his successor might enjoy the satisfaction of having 

slain the murderer of his father: but other and more probable 

accounts say, that Mahmood died in a state of the most dreadful 

insanity: and we are informed by one author §, that his mother, 
• 

* Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen states, that be went mad, and not only tore off his 
own flesh, but ate it. 

+ There can be no ground whatever to doubt this fact, Hanway mentions it, as 
well as the respectable author whom I have generally followed in this part of the 
history, who details the particulars of this extraordinary ceremony,— -K rusih8K1*s 
M emoir^ 

* Voltaire, when noticing this fact, and some others equally true, entitles them 
Persian Ta/es% circulaied by Monks but the bigoted philosopher evidently discredits 
them for no other reason than because they were narrated by monks. 

j; This prin^ mounted the throne the twenty-second of April, 17£5. * 

II Krpsinski states, that Ashr&ff would not allow himself to be placed upon the 
throne till the head of Mahmood was brought to him ; and that he ordered several of 
the ministers, and some of the most attached followers of that pripce, to be put to 
death. — K kusinski’s Memoir, page 296, 

^ MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. 


* Venule’s Works, Vol. Vin. peie m. 
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* ■ 

when she saw that hift situation was hopeless, directed that he should chap. xvi. 
be smothored, that his sufferings might cease. , 

A great conquest had, perhaps, never, been effected with less Hi* charwter 
means than those possessed by Mahmood : and this fact might 
lead to. a conclusion, that all deficiencies were supplied by the 
energy and greatness of his mind : but this prince, who had early 
repaired the disadvantages of a bad frame of body by exercise 
and temperance, had no more than the common qualities bf a 
chief of a savage tribe. He possessed personal courage, and was 

active and vigilant. He is said to have taken pride in being a 

strict observer of his word when that was pledged : but he appears to 
have combined in his character the most consummate deceit with the. 
most ferocious barbarity. The empire of the Suffavean kings, when 

t 

he attacked it, was like a vast fabric tottering to its fall. It was over- 
thrown by the deplorable weakness of its sovereign ; the baseness of 
a superstitious and corrupt court ; the effeminacy and treachery of 
disaffected nobles; and the cowardice of an un warlike and dis- 
contented people. We find the chief, at whose slight touch this 

immense structure fell to the ground, trembling at his own success, 
and alarmed at the magnitude of the ruins by which he saw hinr- 
self surrounded : and though we discover, when he first ascended 
the throne of Persia, a gleam of that greatness which almost justifies 
conquest, as it brings happiness to those it has subdued ; his conduct, 
on. this occasion, appears to have been only an artful expedient to 
lull into security his intended victims; or, "at the best, a weak effort 
of virtue, in which he had not the fortitude to persevere. The means ' 
which he latterly adopted .to secure himself on the throne he had' 
seized, are periiaps the most horrid recorded in histoiy, and have 
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CHAP. XVI. justly consigned his memory to universal execration. Dreadful as 

, are the ravages and jmassacres of all conquerors, they are often, in 

a slight degree, palliate by generous and great actions: and we 

view with astonishment, if not with admiration, the red track of a 

Chcnghiz Khan, or a Timour: but we must turn, with an unmixed 

feeling of horror and disgust, from a series of bloody massacres 

committed to quiet the fears of a savage ruler, who knew no way of 

presterving himself in that power which he had obtained by violence, 

except by the destruction of those who had submitted to bis authority. 

But if the deep crimes of the Persian court were punished by the 

visitation of such an enemy, the dreadful close of Mahmood’s life 

exhibits a scene as terrible as retributive justice could exact. He 

died under the most excruciating tortures of mind and body, in the 
« 

prime of his youth, and the commencement of his reign: for he -had 
hardly attained his twenty-seventh year, and had only enjoyed the 
throne of Persia for the short period of three years. 

A»hrAff sue- Mahmood was succeeded hy his cousin, AshrA.flf, the son of 

ce^s Mah- 

mood. Meer Abd6Ilah, and nephew of Meer Vais. But, before 'we relate 
the events of this prince’s reign, it will be useful to take a view 
of the condition of Persia, and of the designs against that 
kingdom which were cherished, at this period, by the courts 
of ConsUmtinople and Petersburgh. 


TIimKsp 
Butnei the 
name nnd 
state of a 
king. 


TAmAsp, the son of Sultan Hussein, had, from the day of his 
father's imprisonment, assumed the name and state of a king: but 
his efforts to regain the crown of his ancestors were weak and in- 
efficient. He succeeded in exciting the ruler of Kaket* to attack 


* This {ffoviaoelies about balfa^egree to the N.E. of Teiis, thocapital of Georgia. 
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VActAngAh*, the disobedient Waly of Georgia : but the success of chap, xvi, 
this enterprise had only tuded the Turkish government in their 
design upon that province, which they seized, while Ghilan, and 
the Town of Baku, left equally defenceless, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The Persian prince had endeavoured, at different 
periods,' to negotiate with both the Turkish and Russian courts. 

His ambassador to Constantinople had been stopped at Kars-f ; 
but Ismail Beg, the envoy whom he sent to Petersburgh, had 
reached that capital, and was with the Czar when Baku surren- 
dered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, by which Concludes a 
it was stipulated :Jl, that the Emperor of Russia should expel the 
AfPghans, and establish Tdm^sp upon the throne of Persia : in 
return for which service, the Persian prince agreed to cede, in. 
perpetuity, to the Russian monarch the towns of Derbund and 
Baku, with the provinces of Dtlghestan ||, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazen- 
deran, and Astcrabad. There were some subordinate articles of 
this treaty relative to the supply of the Russian army while acting in 
Persia, an4* the future extension of the commerce between the two 
nations. 

^Vhile these negotiations were carrying on at Petersburgh, the The Turk* 
Turks ^vere actively employed in extending their conquests. All “iprovinceT 
Kurdistan had acknowledged their authority; and the fall of 

• 

• .Klaproth calk this prince Wachtang the Fifth. He fled first to the Turkish ter- 
ritories,* and afterwards took shelter in those of Russia. 

t According to an historian of Turkey, he afterwards made his way to Constan- 
tinople; but that court refused to receive biip as an envoy : and when he made his 
proposals like a peiitioner, they were rejected.-j^HAtrKiN^s' Ottpnuin Empire, VqJ. IV. 
page 272. % Hanway, Vol. II* page 203. | Klaproth^ p« 198. 
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CHAP. XVI. Erivftn, Khooe* ** , Nukshevan, and Maragha, made them masters 
of the whole of Armenia, and great part of Aderbijan. The brave 
poird by the inhabitants of Tabreez, who are of the same class A those of Kaz- 

inhabitanU of 

Tabreei. vcen, though part of their city was in ruins from an earthquake, 
disdained to submit-f- to a foe, who, from the rancour of. religious 
bigotry, and the intoxication of success, committed the most crael 
ravages wherever they subdued ; and the Pd.chA of Van, who com- 
manded an army of twenty-four thousand Turks, was astonished 
to find himself opposed by the inhabitants of a city which had 
neither wall^ nor cannon to defend it. He ordered a general storm, 
and his army obtained possession of one quarter of the town : 
but the inhabitants, nowise intimidated by this success, barricaded 
.all the other streets ; and not only succeeded in separating the 
body of Turks, who had entered the town, from the main ‘army, 
but cut the whole of the former, who were four thousand in number, 
to pieces::^. The Turkish leader, irritated at this loss, made several 
attacks, but with no better success than the first ; and he was at last 
And compel- Compelled to make a precipitate retreat, leaving many stragglers, and 
led to retreat. woundcd, to the fury of an enraged people, by whom 


* “ This city is twenty-two farsungs from Tabreez. It is the capital of a rich and 
“ extensive 'district, and the emporium of a considerable trade carried on between 
“ Turkey and Persia. It contains, according to Captain Sutherland, a population of 
twenty-five thousand souls ; Snd is situated on a plain, famous for a battle fpught 
“ in 1514 between Shah Ismail and Selim the First. There is no town in Persia better 
built, or more beautifid, than Kbooe : the. walla are in good repair; the streets are 
' " regular, shaded with ,aTepoea of .trees ; and the ecilings of many of the bouses are 

** paibt<4*'‘*^ infiaite tipuuV4ElK|i»lt’8 flemoir, page 154. 

t MSS. of Mobomed Aly Hizeco.. % Uanway, Vol. II. page SIS. 
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they were all massacred*. Tlie moment the Turks heard of this chap. xvi. 

act of cruelty, they retaliated upon the inhabitapts of the defence- 

less villages in A^rbijan. The citizens of Tabreez hastened to the 

relief of their countrymen ; and the P4ch^, confident of victory in 

the field, met them with eight thousand men ; he was, however, com- The Turk, arc 

• ^ cl0r6fitcd 

pletely defeated : and, after losing nearly the whole of his detach- 1th great lost, 
ment, fled to Khooe. 

The .Court of Constantinople, when they learnt these occifr- 
rences, sent an army of fifty thousand men against Tabreez : the 
brave inhabitants of which, the moment they heard of its approach, 
removed a great number of their women and children into the 
mountains of Ghilan, and prepared for an obstinate defence. Their 
imprudent ardour led them to meet their numerous enemies in the 
field : but though they had courage, they had no order. The supe- 
rior discipline of their enemies prevailed, after a long and bloody 
battle, over their valour, and they fled in confusion into their city. The Pemani 
The Turks pursued, and anticipated a complete victory; but they lifter an ”b,V 
found every street defended ; and it was not till after an action, 
almost incessantly continued for four days and nights, that the 
besieged would consent to capitulate When, however, they saw .Sd August, 

A» D 1735 

that further resistance was vain, and that there was no hope of relief, a.h. ust! 
they agreed to surrender, on condition of being permitted to retire Tabren^ Md 
to Ardebil. The terms required were readily granted : “ and these !herr*^ditt 
“ brave men,” to use the words of a cotemporary author J, “ taking *“ 


* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen. 

t Turkish historians state, that there were twenty thousand men marched out. 
The Persians say only^five. j; SbaiKb Mahoased Aly HAxeen. 
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CHAP. XVI. “ those of their families who remained in one 'hand, and their svtrords 
“ in the other, retreated, with a sullen pride, through the ranks of an 
** admiring enemy. Persian history,” observes the sume writer, “ af- 
“ fords no instance of superior valour to that displayed by the citizens 
“ of Tabreez on this memorable occasion.” Nearly thirty thousand 
men had fallen in the siege ; and they left to their conquerors a city 
without one inhabitant, which had been gained by the loss of more 
than twenty thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Turkish army, 
and some of their most distinguished leaders*^ : among the latter 
were the Pslch&s of Ourfa and Caramania. 

f 

The Turks The City of Gunjah, which had before successfully resisted the 

make further 

conquests. Tutks, was taken this year, and a force +, which had succeeded 

A. D. ms. . , , . , /. T;r 1 i-i- 

A.ii. im. .in subduing the country of Kermanshah, was advanced wilhm a 
few marches of Isfahan, when it was compelled to retire to defend 
the leiTitories of Bagdad, which were suddenly invaded by the Waly 
of Laristan J. 

These events took place in the’ latter years of the reign of 

Mahmood: but so little consideration appears to have been given 

• 

♦ Hanway, Vol, II. page 236. 

t Ahmed; the Pkchk of Bagdad; commanded this force. 

:{; The small province of Laristan extends along the northern shore of*the Gulf, 
" from the fiifty-fifih degree of east longitude to the lifty-eighth. It has t'ars to the 
north-west; and Kerman to the north-east. This is the poorest and least productive 
"province in Persia. It is diversified with plains and mountains; which extend to the 
“ sen. The country is so arid, and so destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not 
for the periodical rains, which fill the cisterns of the natives, and enable them to 
cnltivcite the date tree, together wkh a small quantity of wheat and barley, it would 
•* be <laUe nBti^biuble.”~Kiiffilisit’B'Keinofr, page 81 . 
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either to the power o'f that prince, or to the pretensions of Shah 
Tdmdsp, that a partition treaty* of some of tiie finest provinces 
of Persia was actually concluded between the Emperors of Russia 
and Constantinople-f*. This engagement, we are told, was brought 
about through the mediation of the French ambassador:]: at the 
Porte.. 'The occurrence of some extraordinary events prevented its 
ever being carried into execution ; but its stipulations nevertheless 
merit the most serious consideration, as they show the nature* of 
the ambitious projects of both slates at a period when circumstances 
so completely favoured their execution ||. The boundaries of the 
Russian provinces in Persia were fixed by a line which gave that state 
all the provinces on the Caspian, from the country of the Turkomans 
to the conflux of tlie rivers Kur§ and Araxes. The possessions o^ 
Turkey were bounded by a line which commenced at the latter point, 
and stretching to within three miles- of Ardebil, went by Tabreez to 
llamadan, and from thence to Kcrnianshah ; all of which towns, and 
the whole of the provinces between the line and the Turkish frontier. 


CHAP. XVI 


A. D. 1T25. 

A. II. 1138. 

A pnrtitioQ 
treaty con- 
cluded be- 
tween the 
courts of 
Constanti- 
nople and 
Russia. 


Stipulations of 
the treaty. 


* Peace between Russia and the Porte bad been concluded a year before this 
partition treaty was settled. * + Hanway, Vol. II. page 217, B. 

i Marquess Bannac, the French ambassador at the Porte, bad the merit of negotiat- 
ing this freaty between the courts of Petersburgh and Constantinople. 

II This treaty was signed on the eighth of July 1725, and ratified l>y both sove- 
reigns — Hanway, Vol. II, page 218. 

Hawkins, in his History of the Ottoman Empire, states, that this treaty contaiAed 
six articles. In the preamble, the cession made by T^mfisp to Russia of the provinces 
on the shores of the Caspian was recognised : the limits between Turkey and Russia 
were fixed by a line drawn at sixty-six miles distance from the Caspian at Daghestan, 

passing at a like distance from Derbund, and ending at the confluence of the Kur and 

* 

Araxes. — Hawkins* Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. page 277. 


VOL. II. 


S 
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CHAP. XVI. were to be alieoaled from Persia, and taken possession of by the 
Emperor of Constantinople. These provinces were mutually 
guaranteed to each other by the contracting parties ; and it 
was stipulated, that if T4md,sp agreed to the terms, he should 
receive such aid as would enable him to establish his power over 
the other provinces of Persia : if he refused his assent, they deter- 
mined to seize the countries specified, and to provide for the future 
tranquillity of Persia, by elevating the person they might deem 
most deserving of it to the throne of that kingdom*: but it was 
agreed that ^thcy should, on no occasion, listen to any overtures 
from Mahmood, as they appear to have deemed the establishment 
of the Affghans in Persia irreconcileable with the projects they 
had formed -f*. 

A. D. 1755 . When Ashr^Lff became their sovereign, the Affghans were con- 
fident that his temper, activity, and valour, would enable them 
thrMc ofPfl^ to overcome all their enemies. His first measures, however, 
»iB,put«everai fic dn'adcd the leaders of his own tribe more than the 

of the nobles 

to death. Persians ; and by putting to death the good and generous Alm^s, 
the commander of the guards of Mahmood, on account of his attach- 
inent to that prince and the ambitious Anidn-filldh, and several other 
chiefs, whose only crime was joining in a confederacy to raise him to 
the throne before his predecessor expired, he plainly showed J that 
he was indifferent what pretext he used to rid himself of turbulent 
and haughty chiefs whose influence he dreaded, and whose immense 
wealth II (which was all confiscated,) filled the royal coffers. 

<. 

• Hawkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 278. ^ ^ Hanway, Vol. II. p. 218. 

j: Krusinski’s Memoir, page 3C^. 

II The fortune of Am&n-^ill&h is said to have been equal to that of his sovereign. 
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The inhabitants of Isfahan saw, with satisfaction, the death of chap. xvi. 
their oppressors : and Ashr&fF conciliated their good opinion by the 
public manner in which he testified his horror at the last act of 
Mahmood’s reign. The mother of the deceased monarch was com- 
pelled to remain one night in the square with the bodies of the 
Bersiah princes who had been massacred by her cruel son. These 
were afterwards put in coffins, and sent, with funeral pomp, to the 
City of Kooin, where they were interred. The artful Affghan, while 
he publicly deprecated the crimes of his predecessor, pretended that 
he could never assume a crown obtained by such guilt; he laid it at 
the feet of the unfortunate Hussein, and entreated him to resume 
his right. The captive monarch refused, declaring he was more 
happy in retirement than ever he had been upon the throne; and 
the farce ended in his appearing to compel the Affghan chief to 
place the diadem upon his own head*. 

Ashr^fF, before he succeeded to power, invited TdmAsp to come invjtcs xa- 
to Isfahan. That weak and unfortunate prince, after several vain fotan. 
efforts to .'establish his authority in Aderbijan and Irak, had retired- 
to Mazenderan, where he was supported by Futleh Aly Khan-f-. 

Pleased with the prospect of a division among his enemies, he 
advanced towards the capital : but the death of Mahmood made 
a most'serious alteration in the views of Ashr^ff, who, however, still 
pretended friendship, in the hope of being able to seize the person of 
the- legitimate prince of the country. His art was so well employed 


* Kiusinski’s Memoir, Part 11. page l63. . 

t The Turkish tribe, of which I;utteh Aly Khan was chief, had been long settled 
in Persia; and a copsiderable branch of them vseie planted at Asterabad, to defend 
that quarter against the inroads of the Turkomans. 
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CHAP. XVI 


T&oiAsp es- 
capes, but the 
Persian nobles 
are put to 
death. 


A. D. 1725. 
A. 11. 1137. 


AshrftfT sends 
an embassy to 
Constantino- 
ple. 


to effect this object, that he must have succeeded, if some secret 
friends had not conveyed intelligence to T4m^sp of his design. The 
prince escaped ; and Ashr^ff put to death the few remaining Persian 
nobles at Isfahan, on the pretext that they were in correspondence 
with bis enemies*. 

The successor-f* of Peter the Great appeared resolved to prosecute 
the plans which that sovereign had formed against Persia : but the 
conquests of Russia on the shores of the Caspian bore no pro- 
portion to what had been made by the Turks, who, masters of 
almost the whole of the provinces assigned to them by the par- 
tition treaty, called upon the Russians to aid in expelling the 
A Afghans from Persia AshrAff had sent an ambassador to Con- 
stantinople! and that court was not a little embarrassed by the 
voice of the Oulam^h, or “ order of priesthood,” who exclaimed 
against the crime of leaguing with a Christian power against Maho- 
medans, and the still greater one of making war upon a Soonee 
monarch for the purpose of restoring to power a dynasty of heretic 
princes. Though the ministers satisfied the Oulamdh that the con- 
nexion formed with Russia was dictated by necessity, and that 
Ashrdff had placed himself in the condition of an enemy, by refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Turkish emperor as religious 
head of all* Mahomedans, still the war was unpopular; and the 
Affghan prince took every step that could tend to increase a general 
feeling so favourable to his interests ||. After the ambassador .of 
Ashr&ff had been dismissed from the Turkish capital, hostilities were 
commenced; and Ahmed P4ch^, who had made himself master of 


* Han way, Vol. II. page 234. 
X Hanway/ VoK 11. page 235. 


t Catherine the First. 

II Hanway, Vol. II. page 244. 
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Maragba and Kazveen, advanced towards Isfahan. Prince Dalga- 
rouki, who commanded the Russian troops pn the coast of the 
Caspian, made no movement to support the Turks : and T^im^sp 
remained in Mazenderan the neutral spectator of a contest for his 
dominions. 

, The first year of Ashr^fif’s reign was occupied in strengthening 
his internal government, and in building a small square fort* with 
lofty )ralls, defended by bastions, in the centre of the City of Isfa- 
han, as a place of security for his own family, and those of his 
Affghan followers. When he learnt that a numerous Turkish army 
was on its march towards his capital, he laid waste the country 
on the route upon which they were moving, and advanced, with 
all the force he could assemble, to endeavour to impede their 
progress. A corps of two thousand Turks had been misled by 
an ignorant guide to a distance from the main army. Ashrafl' 
by a rapid march came up with this body, and cut it to pieces 
before it could receive support f. This success gave confidence 
to his troops, and greatly discouraged his enemies, whose general 
immediately halted, and surrounded his camp with entrenchments. 
Tlip Affghan prince had from the first made every effort to persuade 
the Turkish soldiery that the war in which they were engaged 
was unlawful J. His private emissaries were at this .-period most 
actively employed in disseminating these opinions, and in cor- 
rupting the integrity of the Kurdish chiefs who had joined* the 
Ottomans ; and, to give more effect to these intrigues, he sent a 
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^ This citadel remains, and is, to this d(ay, called the Fort of Ashr&ff. 
t This action took place about sixty milesf from Isfahan. 

J Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. page ? 90 . 
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riitir 8uccr«is. 


deputation of four priests, who were alike venerable for their age 
and character, to the F^chi’s camp. When these holy men were 
introduced to the general, one of them exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“ Our sovereign, Ashr^ff, bade me ask why you war upon Maho- 
“ nu'dans, who have obeyed the divine precepts of the law, in 
“ subverting the power of heretic Sheahs ? Why you league .with 
“ a Clirislian prince to deprive a follower of our holy prophet 
“ of a kingdom, to Avhich he has, by all laws, human and ^ivine, 
“ such just rights ? If you continue, by such injustice, to compel 
“ your brethren to defend themselves, on your head be all the blood 
“ that is shed.” Ahmed PAchA, who saw that this speech (which 
was delivered in the most solemn lone,) had made a great im- 
pression, immediately answered : “ I came here by command of my 
“ sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the true 
“ successor of the caliphs ; and consequently the spiritual head of all 
“ orthodox Mahomedans. AshrAfF must acknowledge him as such, 
“ or he will feel the force of his arms !” Before the conference had 
terminated, the sound for prayer was heard, and the venerable dc- 

I 

pulies of AshriifF joined with the Turkish officers in their devotions, 
which they concluded by repealing aloud an earnest petition, to 
the Almighty, that he would turn the hearts of true believers 
from disunitxn and war, and establish peace and harmony among 
those who truly served him*. 

After this act of artful piety, the deputies retired. Their mis- 
sion was attended with all the effect that Ashr^ff coyld have 
expected. A general impression was made in favour of his cause ; 
and a large body of Kurds -f-, accompanied by some Turks, followed 


t Hanway, Vol. II. page 249. 


* \oI. II. p. 249. 
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the AfFghan priests, declaring, that they would not fight against the 
dictates of their conscience *, and the laws of their religion. Ahmed 
Pdch^ saw that he had no remedy to prevent that discontent which 
had been excited among his troops becoming general, except by 
hastening an action. This he was further encouraged to by his 
great superiority of numbers : his army consisted of sixty thousand 
men, and he had seventy pieces of cannon. The Affghans had pot 
more than half this force; and their artillery was forty swivels, 
mounted on camels. The Turks were, however, defeated, with the 
loss of twelve thousand men ; and the route would have been com- 
plete, had not the policy of AshrdlF recalled his men from the pursuit 
of an enemy with whom he desired peace, not war ; and who could, 
he knew,* if provoked to a great exertion, overwhelm him with their 
armies -f-. 

I’he Turkish general was obliged, after this defeat, to retire 
towards Kermanshah, leaving a part of his artillery, and almost all 
his baggage, to the Atfghans. He was rather accompanied than pur- 
sued by his conquerors ; for Ashrfiflf would not even allow his men to 

plunder the stragglers : and when Ahmed Pdchfi left Kermanshah 

•• 

and Fell back on Bagdad, the AfFghan prince sent another J deputa- 
tion to his camp with a message, intimating, that he did not deem 
the spoils he had taken from misguided Mahomedans as lawful ; and, 
as he considered himself a prince, not a robber, Ahmed PdchA might 
send' for his treasures and property, and that every thing belonging 
to him, or those under his command, except arms, should be scrupu- 
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* Hawkins's Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 292. • f Hanway, Vol. II. p. 250, 
+ Hawkins's Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 293. 
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CHAP. XVI. lously restored. AshrilF not only performed what he promised, but 
released all the prisoners he had made during the war : and by this 
wise moderation he became so popular throughout the Turkish 

With whom he dominions, that the Court of Constantinople was compelled to con- 

coMC'ludes a , i i i 

peace. cluclc ti peacc, bj' which it was stipulated, that Ashrdfi should 
acknowledge the grand signior as the spiritual head of the Maho- 
medans*: in return for which, he was recognised as sovereign of 
Persia. The provinces which the Turkish government possessed 
were granted in perpetuity -f. This included the whole of Kurdistan 
and Khuzistan, a part of Aderbijan, and several cities in IrakJ. 
There were in this treaty other articles which related to the restora- 
tion of cannon and military stores taken during the war, and the 
right of Ashrafi’ to send annually a caravan with pilgrims tft Mecca. 
The AlFghan prince could not, in the situation of his affairs, have 
expected to make a better treaty than he did. Throughout the 
whole of his contest with the Turks he had displayed the most 
consummate ability; and we are at a loss which to admire most, 
his valour and military skill, or that moderation and wisdom, by 
.which he obliged a haughty and powerful court to acknowledge 
his title to the throne of the Suffavean monarchs. 

The settlement of the war with the Turks gave AshrAff leisure to 
prepare against more serious dangers. That prince had made an 
ineffeblual attempt to obtain possession of Candahar, which was held 
by the brother of the deceased Mahinood. This failure had created 
. a division among the Ghiljee Affghans, which seemed likely to 

• Hanway, Vol. II. page t Hanway, Vol. II. page 254. 

Among tbeso were Sultaoeah and Tcherany the present caphal of Persia. 
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prevent those in Persia from being in future reinforced, even by their chap, xvi, 
own tribe. Malick Mahinood, tlie Governor pf Seistan, had pro- 
claimed himself a king, and had gained possession of almost all 
Khorassan, except Herat, which formed a separate and independent 
principality under the chief of the Abd^llee Affghans. 

The Suflavean prince, TAin^sp, was in Mazenderan, supported by 
the Kujurs of Asterabad. The plague, which had been raging for 
some tiiue in that province, had swept away a number of those who 
remained attached to his fortunes : but his prospects had again im- 
proved ; and he had fixed his small court at Ferr^h^biid, where he 

^ , his court at 

was joined by NAclir Kooli ; a chief who had raised himself by his I'erraiiaUd, 

and IS joined 

bold actions into the highest repute for valour and enterprise: and byN&dirKoo- 

. , , Futteh 

though TAmA^sp had been justly incensed at NAdir, who had slain his Aly Khun. 

A. D 1727 

own uncle, the clhofof KtMt, the young hero had effaced all memory a!ilii 39. 
of that Crime, by the recent defeat of a body of Affghans, and the 
recovery from that race of the important city and district of Nisha- 
pore*. The accession of strength which the junction of N^dir 
gave Tfim&sp, enabled that prince to act upon the offensive. 

Nfidir brought five thousand men, and Futleli Aly Khan Kujur had 
three thousand. The high reputation of the chiefs by whom this.* 
force was commanded soon increased its numbers. Recruits flocked 
from all quarters to the only standard that promised relief to 
Persia from the intolerable oppression of a foreign yoke. 

/fhe first enterprise of the royal army was against Mushed, then 
under the rule of the chief of the Affghan tribe of AbdA^llec. When 
on the march to Khorassan, Ntidir Koqli, impalieut of a rival, put to 

• 

^ . ♦ Hunway, Vol. II. page 

r 
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death Futteh Aly Khan, on the pretext of that chief’s corresponding 
with the enemy. T^m^sp, who seems to have approved of this 
act, immediately invested Nd.dir with the sole command. Both 
Mushed and Herat were reduced : and, in this season, the whole 
of Khorassan was cbmpelled to recognise Tdmdsp as the legitimate 
sovereign of Persia*. Honours were heaped upon the man who 
bad effected this great revolution in the fortunes of his prince : and 
N&(Jir, who had been before made captain of the guards, now 
received the name of T&m&sp Kooli Khan, which signifies “ the 
“ slave of T^Un4sp;” an appellation that gratified the vanity of the 
monarch, as it implied the devoted submission of a powerful chief, 
while it served the purpose of the favourite, by promoting his object, 
which was to disclaim the appearance of power, that he might more 
securely attain the substance. 

Ashrfiff, who had succeeded in taking Yezd, and whose ambas- 
sador had just been received at Constantinople with the highest 
honours, had hardly begun to enj(^ his good fortune, when he was 
awakened by the reports of the great successes that had attended 
the arms of Shah T&mflsp in Khorassan. Though the name of that 
monarch had long excited the'contempt of his enemies, this great 
change in his fortune could not be regarded witli indifference; and 
the preparations of the Affghan prince showed that he had a just 
sense pf the nature of that danger by which he was threatened. He 
assembled all the force he could collect ; and his army is said to have 
amounted to thirty thousand men, of which more than one half were 
Affghans. Small garrisons ^ere left in the principal cities of the 


• Han way, VoK IL page 268. 
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empire, and a number of the male inhabitants of these were ordered chap, xvi, 
to retire upon pain of death. This want of confidence not only 
weakened the power of AshrAff by spreading the impression of his 
fears, but strengthened the ranks of his enemy with men full of 
resentment, who were ardent to return as conquerors to those 
habitations from which they had been banished by the timid policy 
of an alarmed tyrant. 

The experience of NAdir prevented the prince he served tfom 
marching to Isfahan. He expected that Ashr^ff would advance 
into Khorassan, and was aware of*all the advantages of carrying 
on the war in that province. Nor was he mistaken. The Affghan 
prince hastened to attack a foe who he knew was adding daily a.d.uss. 

A. II. 1141. 

to his numbers. The armies met near the Town of D^mghin; 
and the Aftghans, who were accustomed to put the Persians to 
flight by their savage yells, could not be restrained from an in- 
stant attack : blit the troops of NAdir received the shock in so firm Attacks the 

Perbiaiia. 


a manner, that they were compelled to fall back. AshrAff imme- 
diately di|ected two divisions of his army to make a circuit to the . 
righ^and left, and attack the Persians in the flank and rear ; while 
he made another charge with the main body on their front. But 
the experienced eye of NAdir Kooli saw and defeated all these 
attacks*: and when the Aflghans were driven back in evefy direction, iv Affgiians 
he ordered a general charge, which was completely sucQessful. 

This . victory * was obtained with a very trifling loss on the part 
of the Persians ; but the AfFglians suffered severely, and the whole 


• This battle was foaght on the second of October, 1729. — Hanway, Vol. II. 
page 274. 
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CHAP. XVI. of their camp and baggage fell into the hahds of their enemies. 

Their flight must have been extremely precipitate, as a great proportion 
of their army arrived at Teheran on the second day after the action, 
a distance of nearly two hundred miles from the field of battle. 
From that city they proceeded, by hasty marches, to Isfahan ; 
and Ashraff, the moment he arrived at the capital, ordered’ all his 
tribe to repair, with their families and effects, into the new fort 
which he had builL for their protection. After leaving a garrison 
to defend this important post, where his own wealth was also 
lodged, he marched out, with*as large a force as he could bring 
together, to a strong position*, some distance to the northward of 
Isfahan, where he fortified his encampment, with an evident resolu- 
tion to put every thing to hazard upon the fate of one battle. 

T^mA^sp, who had, from the day his father resigned the crown, 
assumed the name of King of Persia, thought himself certain, after 
the victory he had gained at DAmghAn, of ascending the throne 
of his ancestors, and anxiously desired to proceed to Isfahan : but 
his ambitious general was alarmed, lest the sight of victorious 
prince entering that capital as a conqueror should eclipse his^own 
glory, and obtain TAmAsp a personal power that might frustrate 
his future schemes of aggrandizement. He, therefore, persuaded the 
young monarch that it was more advisable he should remain at 
Is persuadeii DAmgli^n, attended by five or six thousand men, and allow him to 

to desist from 

w» intention, advaiice against AshrAff. As all his arguments appeared to proceed 
from solicitude for the royal person, and TAmAsp had no suspicion of 

* This position was near the village of Moortcl)& Koor, which is situated at the dis- 
tance of little more than thiiiy miles north of Isfahan. 
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his secret designs, he succeeded in his object; and marched, unao chap. xvi. 
companied by the court, to encounter the enemies of his country, 

At every stage of his advance his army received reinforcements. All ““^hes to 
ranks anticipated the downfal of the Affghans, and all were anxious AffgUans. 
to have a share in the victory over their barbarous oppressors. 

N^ir was too sensible of the advantage he derived from these 
impressions to check the ardour which they inspired ; and though 
he found AshrafF strongly entrenched, he determined to make an 
instant attack on his lines. These were defended with valour ; but 
nothing could resist the numbers and fury of the assailants. The 
loss of the Persians was not great, but the Aft'ghans left four thou- a. d i-.-g. 
sand of their bravest men on the field of battle*. They fled into the overwimm hf 
City of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after sunset. It was .at ^ ^ ' 
first* prod aimed that they had obtained a victory ; but the loud wail- 
ings from the citadel, raised by their women, soon told the real result 
of the battle. The night was passed in preparations for flight from 
a capital which it was impossible to defend. Their old men, women, 
and children, Avere mounted upon mules and camels ; and, after they The Affgii.ins 
had packed up all the treasure and spoil they could carry, they departed 
before break of day towards Shiraz, *by a route distant from that oh ^ 
which the Persian army was expected to advance. The rage and 
despair of the Affghans were so great, that a massaqre of the in- 
habitants Avas expected. If, however, they ever cherished this inten- 
tioi), which is doubtful, there was. no time to put it in execution ; 
but the remorseless AshrafF, before he fled, stained his hands Avith 

• This action was fought oa the thirteenth of November. — Hanway, Vol. II. 
page 276 . 
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tite blood of the unfortunate Shah Hussein ; a monarch whose mis- 
fortunes Avere greater than his crimes, — an eulogy that can be given 
to few Asiatic sovereigns. 

The leader of the Persian troops was either too prudent or too 
politic to pursue his enemies into the City of Isfahan. When he heard 
of their flight, he sent a detachment to guard the royal palace, and 
quiet the minds of the inhabitants ; and three days after the action 
he entered the capital *. The first measure he adopted was to jnake 
a diligent search for the Aflghans that had been left, or had re- 
mained from choice : all these were publicly executed, except such 
as the inhabitants requested might be saved, on account of the mo- 
deration and humanity with Avhich they had acted when they 
enjoyed power. The remains of Sultan Mahmood were abandoned 
by NAdir to the fury of the populace : and a noble edifice, which fiad 
been raised over the body of the Affghan prince, was in an instant 
let'elled rvith the ground, and the place where he bad been interred 
Avas converted into a common seAver, to receive the filth of the city : 
an act of unmanly vengeance, but worthy of those who h«td basely 
submitted to his cruel tyranny. 

• Shah TAmAsp, the moment he heard of the success of his troops, 
left Teheran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in Isfahan soon 
after it Avas‘ evacuated by the Aflghans. Though received with 
acclamation and joy, almost every object he viewed Avas calculated 
to inspire grief: and we must judge favourably of the heart of this 
weak prince Avhen informed, that he burst into tears as he walked 
through the solitary and defaced halls of his glorious ancestors. But 


* Hanwuvx Vol. II. page 276. 
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his feelings bad a still greater 'trial to support : he knew that Ashrdlf, chap. xvi. 
when he slew his father> had carried off all the^ females of the royal 
family ; and his astonishment may be conceived, when he entered the 
interior apartments, to find himself clasped to the bosom of an old 
woman, who chlled him her dear son. He was soon satisfied she was 
hjs mother, who had escaped the fate of the other sultanas and 
princesses, from being unknown. She had disguised herself as a 
slave when Mahmood took the capital ; and had not only worn the 
dress, but performed the lowest menial duties of the rank she as- 
sumed for a period of seven years*. 

TdmA.sp urged his general to pursue the Afighans* as every day NadirKooiug 

sent HI pursuit 

brought accounts of the dreadful excesses which they committed: of the enemy. 

but Nhdir Kooli, who had already been appointed commander 

of the army, and Governor of th^ Province of Khorassan, required 

the power of levying money on the country as essential to enable 

him to bring the war to a speedy and successful issue. T^mdsp 

was sensible that to comply with this demand was little less than 

to cede ^he sovereignty of the empire; but the soldiers would act 

under no other chief, and the principal nobles even recommended 

the. measure. The monarch gave, way ; and N&dir marched the obtamg a 

moment his desire was granted It was the depth of winter, and his **** 

troops, suffered extremely from the great severity of. the season, 

and the want of supplies; for Ashrdff had laid the whole country 

waste : but these were the only obstacles he had to encounter, 

for the dispirited Affghans, who had assembled near Persepolis 

to give him battle, fled the moment they were attacked -f*, and 

♦ Hanwaj; Vol. II. page 278. 

+ This battle, or rather route, took place the fifteenth of July, 1730. — Hanway, 

Vol. II. page 280. « 
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entered Shiraz in the greatest confusion. Their prince, when at 
that city, desired to, negotiate for a safe retreat to his own coun- 
try. He offered to restore all the ladies of the royal family of 
Persia, and to return the treasure and effects of the crown, provided 
his army was permitted to retire, with their families, arms, and 
baggage. To this overture NAdir replied, that the Affghans should 
all • be put to the sworti, unless they immediately gave up their 
ruler*. Wliile this negotiation was carrying on, and the Affghan 
chiefs had actually agreed to purchase their safety by a disgraceful 
compliance, AshrAff fled with two hundred followers. His escape 
was the signal for the general dispersion of his army. The precipita- 
tion and confusion of the flight of the Affghans, and their ultimate 
destruction, are described in glowing colours by an historian*, who 
witnessed the scenes he has so well portrayed. They amounted, when 
at Shiraz, to more than twenty thousand men. These, divided under 
different leaders, took distinet routes. Tliey were closely pursued by 
the Persians, who traced them by the dead horses and camels they left 
on the road, and by the slaughtered bodies of old men, woipen, and 
children ; who, when unable to keep up, had been put to death by 
their own relations and friends, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of an enraged enemy. AshrAff had sent his brother to the sea coast, 
charged with considerable treasure, to bribe the Governor of Bus- 
sorah to give him his aid : but the inhabitants of that part of the Pro- 
vince of LAr through which this party had to march, attacked and 
slew the chief and all his followers, and obtained an immense booty. 
Excited by the success of these peasants, a few Persian captives rose 
upon the Afl'ghan garrison of LAr, and put them to the sword. 


* .MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed i\Iy Hazeen. 
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The genius and success of N&dir Kooli appeared, at this moment, chap. xvi. 

to elevate his countrymen; while the Aflghai^, dejected by their 

losses, felt all that dread they had so recently inspired. The loss 

of the City and Province of Ldr, and the rise of all the inhabitants 

of Kerman, banished every hope of maintaining himself in Persia 
• ■ 

from the breast of Ashr&ff; who, taking a few followers, endeavoured 
to reach his native plains by the route of Seistau : but the lawless 
tribes of Baloochistau, who hatl favoured his advance in the Hope 
of plunder, had now the same motive to cut off his retreat. ,He 
was attacked by these tribes in every direction, and, after escaping 
numberless dangers, was at last discovered, when wandering* in 
the desert, by the son of Abdhll4 Khan, a Baloochee, who instantly 
slew him, and sent his head, and a very large diamond which was Ashr^flf is slain 
found on his person, as a present to Shah T^imAsp -f. Thus terminated 
the life of a prince, who united many noble qualities, if not virtues, 
to a barbarous disposition ; which was probably more the result 
of the situation in which he was placed, than of his natural cha- 
racter. Jlis own countrymen deemed him wise, moderate, and. 
brave; and the Persians even term him the best of their savage 
oppressors. ' 

The miseries endured by a great proportion of the Affghans, 
and some of the principal chiefs, exceeded those of.'AshrafF, be- 
cause they were more protracted. Few of them escaped .death, 
and hardly any returned to their native country. They either 
perished from want and fatigue upon the desert, or were taken 

^ Ashr&fF had only two attendants with him when he was slain. 

+ MS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. 
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CHAP. XVI. and sold as slaves. One large division ^iroceeded to the sea coast, 
where some embarked in small vessels, and went to LS.hsa, a town 
on the Arabian shore, nearly opposite the Island of Bahrein, where 
they were all slain, the moment they landed, by the cruel caution 
of the governor* of that port. Those who reached the shores of' 
Mekfan and Scind shared no better fate: and the respectable 
author')", who relates their sufferings, informs us, that when he came 
to India, several years after this event, he saw a nephew of Ashrdff, 
and an Affghan officer of rank, called Khod^hd^d Khan, who had 
been Governor of L^r, earning their bread by bringing water to 
the inhabitants of the Town of Muscat: while another noble of 
that nation, called SunsAr Khan, with whom he had a long con- 
versation, obtained a scanty subsistence at the same seaport by 
carrying baskets of earth. 

Such was the termination of this remarkable invasion. But the 
death and captivity of the whole of the Affghans was but a slight 
atonement for the great calamities which they had inflicted upon 
Persia,^ Within the short period of seven years, nearlyi a million 
of her inhabitants had perished, her finest provinces had been 
rendered desert, and her proudest edifices levelled with the dust; 
and this by enemies, who had neither the force nor the wisdom 
to maintain the conquest which they had made ; and, consequently, 
never could repair the ruin they had effected. The Affghans had 
no regular government in their own country that could support a 

* His niimc was Shaikh Benee I^&lud. 

+ Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen, whose MS. has been of great use in writing this 
chapter. 
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foreign conquest ; and they^were averse, from their habits, to that chap. 
complete emigration which has given permg,nent success to so 
many Tartar tribes. From the first to the last day of their rule 
in Persia, they were a small army of foreigners, in the midst of 
a great nation. Removed to a vast distance from their own country, 
they cbuld expect no support in the event of a reverse of fortune ; 
and their power had, therefore, no foundation, but in the continued 
fears of the multitudes by whom they were surrounded. The charm 
was broken by the daring spirit of NAdir Kooli : and his easy success 

excited a spirit among his countrymen, which was increased by a 

■ 

deep sense of shame at their former base and spiritless submission. 

The total destruction of the AfFghans, instead of restoring Tdm&sp 
to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the prelude to the extinc- 
tion ’of the little power which that ill-fated prince had before enjoyed. 

The few events connected with his name which are worthy of men- 
tion, will find a place in the history of bis victorious general ; who, 
after triumphing over the enemies of his country, first usurped the 
power, and afterwards the title, of the monarch of Persia. 
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The History of ^Niidir Shah, and his immediate .Successors. 


The rise of N^dir Shah from the lowest ranks of life to be tin; 
absolute monarrh of his country, is an event which would attract 
attention, even if the guilty fame he had acquired as a conqueror and 
destroyer Itad not perpetuated his memory. The first enthusiasm of 
I he religion of Mahomed had swept away the Sassanian dynasty : 
but a bold and able leadtT*' had, by the destruction of the power of 
(he Cali])lis of Arabia, rescued his country from the ignominy of 
being deemed one of the provinces of another empire, and restored it 
to its dignity as a kingdom. From that period it had been in pos- 
session of Tartar chiefs, who had generally emigrated with thbir tribes 
into the milder climate of Persia, and whose power was continued, 
for a time, by tlie support of those warlike followers by whom it 
had been established. A revolution of a very uncommon nature 
had transferrbd the crown of Persia from these races of Tartar chiefs 
to the son of an ascetic -j-. Several of the first of the Sulfavean 
princes were worthy of their exalted destiny : but the last century of 
th('. rule of this family presents us with a picture that can excite no 
feelings but those of disgust and indignation : and such was the 


* ;ioool>bcn-LtT-t. \ icle V^ol. 1. page 270. 
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debased and worthless character of some of these monarchs, that the CHAP.xvir. 
mind is almost reconciled to those dreadful scenes amid which they 
perisjj^ed. 

In countries where the government is despotic, the opinion of 
the people is seldom heard ; but it appears often in action. It is 
always in extremes, and generally formed by contrast. We can 
well conceive, that at a moment when weakness, cruelty, and 
debauchery, seemed the chief qualities of the sovereign, and 
when the nobles of the empire were only remarkable for their 
effeminate vices and their cowardice, that a fallen ^nd suffering 
nation like Persia should have turned its eyes, with admiration 
and hope, on such a character as N4dir Shah. The lowness of 
his birth, the coarseness of his manners, and the guilty but during 
actions of his early life, were all calculated to favour these impres- 
sions, as they placed him in complete opposition to those rulers and 
nobles to whom they atiributed all their misfortunes. 

Several of the events of the life of N^dir Shah have been already 
related ; but it will be necessary to preface the account of his reign* • 

* The Nadir Shah, like that of Tknour, has been given by a llattcrci., 

Mcerza Mehdy, his confidential secretary, who attended him in all his expeditions, 

has written an account of his actions ; and his work has been translated by Sir 
• • * 

William Jones. The general credit to which this volume is entitled, is not destroyed 

by its being written in a strain of eulogy. The author survived his sovereign; and 
the free manner in which he has detailed those actions which disgraced his latter years, 
may be received as a proof of the authenticity of other parts of his history. But wc 
have, in the works of Jonas Hanway, a very elaborate life of this and the per- 

sonal knowledge this author had of many of the facts which he records, gives it parti- 
cular value. We have also a Memoir of N5.dir written by Mr. Fraser, from Persian 
manuscripts he obtained in India. In addition to all these authentic materials, I 
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CHAP. XVII. with a cursory view of those occurrences which preceded his eleva- 
tion to the throne of .Persia. 

An account of The father of NAdir Shah belonged to the tribe of Affshfir, which 
Nadir 'shah.** was onc of tliose seven Turkish tribes who attached themselves to 
the family of the Suffavean kings. Ilis name was Imaum Kooli; 
and we must from every account conclude that he was a person 
of no note or rank. Nadir Kooli* himself never boasted of a 
proud genealogy : and even his flattering historian -f-, though he in- 
forms us that the father of his hero was a man of some consequence 
in his tribe, reveals the truth by a metaphorical apology for low 
birth, in which he states, that the diamond has its value from its 
own lustre, not from that of the rock where it grew. We learn 
from other sources:]:, that he earned his livelihood by making coats 
and caps of sheep-skins 1|. Nfidir often spoke of his low birth: and 
when the pride of the Royal House of Delhi required lh,at his son§, 
Avho was to marry a princess of that family, should give an account 

obtained in Persia, a copy of the correspondence of this monarch, and several other 
valuable manuscripts which contained accounts of events connected witli his life. 

• Kooli means “ slave NCwlir, “ wonderful;” and the latter term is used as an 
epithet to describe the Almighty. IIis name, therefore, signified “ the slave of the 
“ wonderful, or of God.” When he was promoted by the favour of Shah Tfimfisp to 
the dignity of a khan, he took the name of that monarch, and was called Tfimfisp 
Kooli ^haii ; but, on reaching the throne, he styled himself Nadir Shah, resuming -his 
oiiginal name of Nfidir, which is the onc I shall use throughout his history. Meerza 
Mehdy, in his Life of Nadir Shah, never mentions that monarch under the name of 
Tfimfisp Kooli il^ban, which leads Sir William Jones to doubt the fact of Nadir ever 
having assumed that appellatiou. t Meerza Mehdy. 

I Hanway, Vol. II. page 257. || Persian MSS. 

* 

^ This prince’s Dame was Nasser Ullah. 
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of hia male ancestors for seven generations, the conqueror ex- chap.xvii. 
claimed : “ Tell them that he is the son of J^^dir Shah, the son 
“ of the sword, the grandson of the sword ; and so on, till they 
“ have a descent of seventy instead of seven generations * \” 

NAdir Shah was bornd" in the province of Khorassan. Persian nirthofNidir 
historians pass over the early occurrences of his life ; and the first a. d. less. 
event that these notice, is the birth of his eldest son, RezA^ Kooli, ‘ 

which, occurred when he was thirty-one years of age + . He 'had 
before that experienced great vicissitudes of fortune, and had given 
proofs both of valour and talent. When only seventeen, lie was iic is inn<ie 

, • . . prisoner by 

taken prisoner by the Usbegs, who made annual incursions into the Usbfgs. 
Khorassan: but he effected his escape after a captivity of four Makes lijs es- 
years ||. His occupation from that period, till he entered into tbe*^**** 
service of Shah TAmAsp, can only merit notice as it is calculated 
to show that the character of this extraordinary man was always 
the same. He was at one time in the service of a petty chief § of his 
native province, whom he murdered, and whoso daughter^ he carried 
off and married. After this, he obtained a precarious subsistence by. 
heading a band of robbers**; from which occupation he passed, by Turns robber, 
an easy transition in such troubled times, into the employment of the 


* Persian MSS. 

+ Sir William Jones, following Meerza Mehdy, fixes his birth on Sunday, the 
eleventh of November, 1688. Hanway, who cannot be expected to be so cbrrect as 
the-Persian historian in his dates, places his birth in J687. 

J Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 28, 

II His mother was taken at the same time, anjl died in 1 artary. — Hanway, Vol. II. 
page 257- , § The name of this chief was Babool-beg. 

% This lady was the mother of the Prince KezCi Kooli, 

** Hanway, Vol. II. page 259. 
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A. D. 1727. 

A. H. 1140. 


Governor of Khorassan, by whom he was at first raised to rank 
and command, as a reward for his valour in actions with theUsbegs ; 
and afterwards degraded, and punished with the bastinado, on 
account of his insolent and turbulent conduct. 

Irritated at the disgrace he had suffered, N^ldir left Mushed, and 
went to the Fort of Keldt in the same province, which was in the 
possession of his uncle, who appears, at this period, to have been at 
the 'head of a small branch of the Affsh^rs. He resided there but a 
short time, before his relation, alarmed at his violence and ambition, 
compelled him to retire. He appears next to have resumed his 
occupation of a robber ; but his depredations were now on a more 
extended scale. The Affghans had become masters of Isfahan ; and 
the rule of the Suffsivean monarchs over the distant provinces of the 
kingdom was subverted, without that of their conquerors being, esta- 
blished. At such a moment, a plunderer of known valour and 
experience could not want followers ; and in the course ol' a short 
time we find Nddir a chief of reputation, at the head of a body of 
three thousand men, levying large contributions on the inhabitants 
of Khorassan *. His uncle, alarmed at his increasing power, sought 
his friendship. He addressed -a kind letter to him, and proposed 
that he should enter the service of Shah Tdmffsp, and aid that prince 
in expelling the Affghans from Persia. Nddir pretended to listen to 
this overture, and earnestly desired that the king should grant him a 
pardon for his past offences. This was easily obtained ; and he 
went to Kel4t to receive it. He appears to have always deemed 
the governor of that place qs the chief obstacle to his rise ; and at 
this moment he laid a plan to destroy him, and to seize his fortress. 


* HaDway, Vol, II. page ft6l. 
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He completely succee'ded in both ; and, after having slain his uncle* 
urilh his own hand, he proceeded to employ, the means he had 
acquired by this crime against the Afighan ruler of Khorassan. 
This popular attack upon the enemies of his country enabled him to 
obtain a second pardon from Shah T&mdsp, whose service he entered, 
and to* whose cause he brought a great accession of strength and 
reputation. 

Shah T4m^Lsp early entertained the greatest jealousy of NA'dir; 
and upon his disobeying a mandate he had sent him, to return from 
an expedition on which he was engaged, the weak monarch ven- 
tured to proclaim him a rebel and a traitor. The indignant chief, 
the moment he heard of these proceedings, marched against the 


CUAP.XVU. 


Takes Kellt. 
and putf bis 
uncle to death. 


Obtains a se- 
cond pardon 
from Shah TA- 
mAsp. 


Marcheh 


1-11 HI 1 • 1 11 against the 

court, which he soon compelled to submit on the terms he chosi^ court, and ob- 
to dictate •f'. From the occurrence of this open rupture, which took " 

place soon after the conquest of Mushed, we may date the annihila- 
tion of the Utile power T^m4sp had ever enjoyed. N^dir continued 
to treat him with respect, till he deemed the time mature for his 
usurpation of the throne : but we discover that, as early as his first 
expedition into Khorassan, he began to prepare the minds of his 
countrymen for his future elevation.- Like Ardisheer, the founder' 
ef the Sassanian race of kings, he had his visions of future 
grandeur. He saw, we are told, in one of these, a waterfowl and a Nidn sdreHin 
white fish with four horns : he dreamt that he shot the bird ; and, 


** Some oriental writers, who find nothing but virtue in the early life of Nftdir, 
inform us, that his uncle was an usurper of bis right, and that his nephew, by slaying . 
him, at once did an act of justice, and possesiAcd himself of the means to save his 
country. — Fa aseb’s History ofJitdir Shah, 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol, V. page 64. 


VOL. II. 
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after all his attendants had failed in their attempts to seize the extra- 
ordinary fish, he streitched out his hand and caught it with the greatest 
case* * * § . The simple fact of his dreaming of a bird and a fish, he was 
informed by flattering astrologers, was a certain presage of his at- 
taining imperial power; and his historian -f has had a less dij£cult 
task in discovering, from subsequent events, that the four horns of 
the fish were types of the kingdoms of Persia, Khaurizm, India, and 
Tartary, which were all destined to be conquered by his hero. Such 
trifles are not unworthy of notice ; they show the art or superstition 
of him who uses or believes in them, and portray, better tlian the 
most elaborate descriptions, the character of those minds upon which 
they make an impression. 

. The expulsion of the Affghans from Persia seemed the sole effort 
of the genius of NAdir ; and no reward, therefore, appeared too great 
for the man who had liberated his country from its cruel oppressors. 
The grant made by TAmAsp to this chief, of the four finest provinces:]: 
of the empire, was considered only as a just recompense for the great 
services that he had performed. We are told, that in the same 
letter by which TAmAsp conveyed the grant of these countries, or, in 
other words, alienated half his- kingdom, his victorious general was 
requested to assume the title of sultan, and a diadem richly set 
with jewels, was sent by one of the noblemen of the court. -NAdir 
accepted all the honours || except the title of sultan§ ; that hi^ name, 


* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 6S, 

t Meerza Mehdy. % Khorassan, Mazenderan, Seistan, and Kerman. 

H A marriage was, at this period, agreed upon between Rez& Kooli, the eldest son 
of N&dir, and a daughter of the late sultan, Shah Hossein. 

§ Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 111. 
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he thought, would excite envy without conferring benefit : he, how- chap.xvii. 
ever, took advantage of this profiered elevation to the rank of a 
prince, to exercise one of the most important privileges which 
attaches to monarchs. He directed that his army should be paid 
in coin brought from the province of Khorassan, and that it should Com struck 
bo struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to an assump- name, 
tion of the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by the Turks have been mentioned. ThC Marcliei a- 

gainst tlie 

armies of that nation continued to occupy some of the finest parts Turks 
of the province of Irak, and all Aderbijan. Nfidir marched against 
them as soon as his troops were refreshed from the fatigues they had 
endured in the pursuit of the AfFghans. He encountered the united 
force of two Turkish pfich^ on the plains of Hamadan, overthrew Whom he 

^ overthrows, 

them; and made himself master, not only of that city, but of all the and takes the 

, CityofHama- 

country in its vicinity *. He hastened to Aderbijan, where the same dan and the 
success attended him. Tabreea, Ardebil, and all the principal cities AdTrbijwi 
of that quarter, had surrendered ; and the conqueror was preparing 
to besiege Erivfin, the capital of Armenia, when he received from his , 
brother, whom he had left in the government of Khorassan, an 
account of an alarming rebellion of the Affghans of that province.. 

He hastened to its relief ; and his success against the rebels was com- Return* nnd 

* quells a rebel* 

pleted 'by the reduction of the fortresses of Furrfih and .Herat. An lion ID Kho- 
event occurred, during the siege of the latter city, which marked the d. 1731. 
barbarous character of this war. Nfidir had obtained a victory 
over a large division of the Affghan force, and resolved to celebrate 
it with a splendid feast. Among othe^ guests were several prisoners 


Meerza Mehdy’«4Ii»tory. Sir William Jonea’s Works, Vol. V. page 1 1®. 
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of high rank. During the festivities, the h^ds of three hundred 
Afighans, who had' been slain in the action, w^e held up on the 
tops of spears. ** At this sight," sajs the flattering historian of 
NAdir, “ the chiefs of our enemies fixed their eyes upon the 
ground, and never dared to raise them again, notwithstanding 
“ the extraordinary kindness with which they were treated by their 
“ great and generous conqueror* ! ! ! " 

While NAdir was employed at the siege of Herat, the Persian 
nobles at Isfahan persuaded the weak TAmAsp to place himself at 
the head of an army and march against the Turks, who were again 
assembling on the frontier. The reverses which the arms of that 
nation had sustained in Persia had caused a revolution at Constan- 
tinople, where the janizaries had first murdered the vizier, and after- 
wards dethroned Ahmed and placed his nephew, Mahmood:};,* upon 
the throne. To this prince NAdir had sent an envoy ||, demanding 
that the Turks should evacuate the province of Aderbijan : and Shah 
TAmAsp had sent another with what a Persian historian indignantly 
terms “ a sweet-scented letter of congratulation," upon his elevation 
to the throne. Before the result of the mission sent by NAdir could be 
known, TAmAsp had marched' to besiege ErivAn ; had retreated from 
before that fortress ; been defeated by a Turkish army ; and had lost, 
in one mon th, all that the genius and valour of his general had gained 
during the preceding season. To render the effects of his weakness 
complete, the alarmed monarch had agreed to a peace, by which 
he abandoned the whole of the country beyond the Araxes to the 


* Meerza Mehdy’a Higtoiy. Sir William Jonps'a Works, Vol. V. page 144 . 

t Ahmed the Third. Mahmood the Fifth. - || Resk KooH Khan. 
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Turks, and ceded fiver districts of the province of Kermanshah to chap.xvii. 

Ahmed, the reigning Pichd of Bagdad, by wh^m this treaty was 

negotiated. The disgrace of this engagement was aggravated, by »eveniipro»in- 

its containing no stipulation for the release of the Persians who 

bad been made prisoners during the war. 

• • 

.The* moment that Nddir received accounts of the peace, it Niuir 

advniitu^e ot 

seems to have occurred to his mind, that it afibrded an excellent the weakness 
pretext, for the consummation ot those projects he had so long 
cherished : but, though bold and impatient, he was compelled to 
proceed with caution to the extinction of a race of kings to whom 
obedience had become a habit, and who were, at that moment, repre- 
sented by a prince, who, though weak and despicable, was endeared 
to many of his subjects by his misfortunes. His first step was to Ismips a pro- 

( I tin itionp III 

issue .a proclamation, in which he inveighed with bitterness against »i»ch he m- 
a treaty which bounded the great empire of Persia by the river 5^1" ti.e 
Araxes, and left many of the inhabitants of that kingdom prisoners 
m the hands of cruel enemies. “ Such a treaty,” he said, “ is con- "'p 
“ trary to the will of Heaven ; and the angels, who guard the tomb 
“ of the holy Aly, call aloud for the deliverance of bis followers from 
“ the bondage in which they are now .held by vile heretics*.” 

There is no country, however abject its inhabitants may appear, 
where Ahe most daring and ambitious can venture to . usurp the 
supreme power without first obtaining a hold on public opinion: 
and we cannot have a stronger proof of this fact, as applicable to 
Persia, than what we find in the conduct of Nidir upon this memo- 
rable occasion. Though that chief had revived the military spirit of 


Meeraa Mehd 7 ’ 8 .History. Sir Williani Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 154. 
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CHAP. XVII. his country, and roused a nation, sunk in sloth and luxnry, to great 
and successful exei;^ion ; yet neither this success, the imbecility of 
Shah Timdsp, nor a reliance upon his own fame and strength, could 
induce him to take the last step of usurpation, until he had, by his 
arts, excited in the minds of his countrymen that complete con- 
tempt for the reigning sovereign, and that pride in his glory, which 
was likely to make his elevation appear more the accomplishment of 
their wishes than of his ambition. 

At the same time that NAdir published the proclamation which has 
been mentioned, he addressed letters to all the military chiefs of the 
Nddir’, letter country. lu that to the Governor of Fars, which has been preserved*, 
uo/ofFan.^'^ he informs him of the great success he has had against the Affghans, 
jmd of the conquest of Herat. He then proceeds to state the asto- 
nishment and indignation with which he has learnt the particulars 
of the treaty concluded with Turkey. ** You will no doubt," he 
observes, “ be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was to be hoped from the 
“ goodness of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure ; 
“ and you may rest in expectation of my approach : for, by the 
“ blessing of the Most High, 1 will advance immediately, with an 
‘ ** army elated with success, ekilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, 
“ valiant as lions, and combining with the vigour of youth the 
“ prudence of age. Let the cup-bearer" (he exclaims, quoting 
from a popular poetf) tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, 
** to cover his head with dust; for the water that had departed, 
** is returned into its channeL" He concludes this letter by threat- 
ening, with excommunication and destruction, all Sheahs, or, in 


* MS. Collectioa of Nftdit Shah’s Letters. 


t Hafiz. 
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Other wordbi eJi .{Persians who ‘are adverse, to the renewal of hosti- chap.xvii. 
Uties. “ Those Sheahs/' he observes, “ who are backward on this 
*' great. occasion, aod are reconciled to this shameful peace, shall be 
expelled from the faithful sect, and for ever counted among its 
** enemies. To slaughter them will be meritorious ; to permit their 
“ e;iistence, impious.” 

The actions of NAdir corresponded with these declarations. He NWir Eemis 

deputatious to 

sent an, officer to Constantinople, the duties of whose mission to the Constantino- 

pie and Bag- 

Emperor Mahmood were limited to this short message : Restore dad. 

“ the provinces* of Persia, or prepare for war.” A messenger 
was deputed to Ahmed, the Pfich 4 of Bagdad, to apprise him, 

“ that the deliverer of Persia” was approaching. A peace had Concludes » 

peace with 

been concluded with the Russians, by which it was stipulated RuMia. 
that they should abandon all the conquests they had made on the 
shores of the Caspian ; and NAdir despatched two officers to that 
quarter to sec that there was no delay in the execution of this 
treaty. 

After adopting these measures, NAdir marched to Isfahan. He Marches to 
first upbraided Shah TAmAsp with his conduct in making peace with leth August, 
the Turks, and then pretended to be reconciled to him : but the scene x, h I145! 
of his mock submission to this prince drew to a close. TAmAsp was 
invited .to the tents of his general to share in the joys .of a feast, 
which terminated in his being seized, ^and dethroned ■f*. He was sent shah T&masp 
to Khorassan. The Mahomedan author:}; who records these events, and sent to 

Khorassan. 


* Georgia was the principal province that was alienated by the treaty, and that 
part of Aderbijan which lies to the northward of th% Araxes. 
t The twenty-sixth of August. 

X Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page l62. 
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CHAP. XVII. is careful in informing us, that the generosity ’of N^ir desired that 
T^misp, though a prisoner, should be accompanied by all his ladies, 
and enjoy every other comfort that could be deemed necessary to 
pleasurable existence. 

The time did not yeit appear to NAdir to be ripe for his seizing 
the crown of Persia. The officers of his army, and some venal 
nobles of the court, earnestly requested, that lie, who was alone 
worthy to wear the diadem, would place it upon his head : but 
he rejected their entreaties, from pretended respect for the blood 
The SOI) of of the Suffavean kings. The son of TAmS,sp, an infant* only 

Slinb TflmilBp • 

is elevated to eight monlhs old, was seated upon the throne, and NAdir ac- 
the throne, name and power of regent of the empire •f’. 

NAHirmnrclits. When the ceremonies necessary at this coronation were over, 
of Bagdad N^tdir marched with a large army to the attack of Bagdad* The 
governor of that city, Ahmed P4chi, was not more distinguished 
for his talents as a soldier than a statesman ; and the Persian leader 
had made his preparations in the expectation .of an obstinate 
defence; but neither the valour nor skill of Ahmed would have 


saved his city, had not the Turkish general, Top4l Osman, advanced, 
at the head of an immense tarmy to his relief. N4dir instantly 


Leaves A part 
of li)B firniy 
before Bag- 


resolved to hazard a battle. lie left a small part|| of his army in 
his lines, and led the remainder to attack Topdl Osman, ^ho was 


* This child is called Abbas the Third. He is included, by some historians, in tbe 
list of Persian kings. 

i Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir 'William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page l64. 

Meerza Mehdy asserts, that this army amounted to one hundred thousand men. 

II According to Meerza Mehdy, he left a body of twelve thousand men in the 
trenches before Bagdad. — Sir William Jomus’b Works, Vol. Y. page 174. 
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encamped on the banks of the Tigris, near the village of SA,mArAh, chap.xvii. 
which is situated about sixty miles from Bagdad. The action 
that enaued was one of the most bloody ever fought between the 
Turks and Persians. It was at first favourable to* the latter, whose 
cavalry put the enemy to flight: but the Turkish infantry advanced, ^ ms. 
and restored the battle. A corps of Arabs, from whom Nddir 
expected support, fell upon one of his flanks. His men, who had 

m 

lieen exposed all day to the intense rays of a summer sun, fainted 
with heat and thirst. He himself twice fell to the ground, in the 
midst of his enemies, from his horses being shot ; and his standard- 
bearer, conceiving him slain, fled from the field. AH these causes in whicli the 

*1* rrvAi^ TnrlvS are vie- 

combined to give the victory to Topal Usman ; and, after a con- tonous. 
test of more than eight hours, the army of N4dir was completely 
defeated. The moment the news of this event reached liagdad, 
the inhabitants of that city fell on the troops left to guard the 
trenches, who were also routed. The loss of the Persians in this 
battle was estimated by their enemies at sixty thousand men; and 
it probably amounted to more than one third of that number. 

The Turks suffered almost as severely : but their triumph was very 
complete ; for N^dir did not reasseilible the whole of his broken 
and dispersed army till he reached the plains of Hamadan, a 
distance of more than two hundred miles from the field of action. 

There is no period in the life of N^dir at which he appears NAdir-s co.y- 
to more advantage than after this great misfortune. Instead of 
reproaching his soldiers with their defeat, he loaded them with 
praises and with favours. Their losses in money and horses were 
more than repaid, and they were encouraged by the exhortations 
as well as the actions of their politic commander, to desire nothing 
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so mucli as an opportunity of revenging themselves upon their 
enemies. This conduct increased his reputation and popularity to 
so great a degree, that recruits from every part of Persia hastened to 
join his standard and in less than three months after this action, 
Nddir descended again into the plains of Bagdad, with an army 
more numerous than before. 

His brave antagonist, Topd) Osman, had jealous rivals at the 
Court of Constantinople; and these, alarmed at the great fame he 
had acquired, not only prevented, by their intrigues, his being rein- 
forced with men, but, by withholding the supplies of money that 
were necessary to pay his troops, compelled him to separate his 
force. He, nevertheless, made the greatest efforts to oppose this 
second invasion of Nddir. He sent a corps of cavalry to arrest 
the progress of the Persians: but the latter, eager for revenge, 
made such a sudden and furious attack on this body, that they 
completely routed it. On hearing this intelligence, the Turkish 
general advanced with all the troops he had been able to draAV 
together to its support; but his own army partook of the panic 
of their flying comrades. TopAl Osman endeavoured in vain to 
rally them. He was himself ■«o infirnt, that he always rode in a 
litter. His attendants, in the hope that he might escape, lifted 
him (when, ^he flight became general,) upon a horse : but his rich 
dress attracted the eyes of a Persian soldier, who pierced him 
with his lance, and then separating his head from his body, carried 
it to his commander. We are pleased to find that N^dir respected 
I he remains of his former conqueror*. His head and corpse were 


• Wc find a vory interesting account of this celebrated Turkish general in Han- 
way. Topfil Qsmun had been taken in his early life by a Spanish* privateer : he was 
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sent by an officer of* rank to* the Turkish army, that they might 
receive those honourable rites of sepulture, whiph in all nations are 
considered due to a great and valiant soldier. 

After the death of Top41 Osman, and the defeat of his army, 
NAdir proceeded to invest Bagdad * : but being alarmed at the 
acQountr of a serious revolt in the Province of Fars-f, he readily^ 
listened to the terms which the ruler of that city proposed, which 
were, that the governments of I’urkcy and Persia should repossess 
the countries that belonged to them in the reign of Sultan Hussein, 

before the Affghan invasion. The rebellion which had compelled 

• 

him to retire from the Turkish territories had hardly been sup- 
pressed, before he learnt that the Emperor of Constantinople had 
refused to ratify the engagements made by the Pfichd of Bagdad, 


CHAP. xvn. 


N&dir con- 
cludes a trea- 
ty with the 
P^cha of Bag- 
dad, 


Winch the 
Emperor of 
Constantino- 
ple refuses to 
ratify. 


ransomed and restored to his country by the generosity of a French ofBceri of the name 
ol Vincent Arnaud^ at Malta, The gratitude and kindness which he showed his deli- 
verer gives us the best impression of his private virtues. He was raised to the high 
hut dangerous dignity of prime vizier in 1731, and his first act was to desire the 
French ambassador to write for his benefactor. “ Bid him make haste/' said Top&l 
Ostnan, “ for we viziers seldom last long." He had, before he was promoted to 
this high station, repaid Arnaud tenfold for his jcansom ; but he now loaded him with 
caresses aqd favours, and made a glory of presenting to the whole court the virtuous 
and generous man, to whom he owed his life and liberty. When Top&l Osman was 
remipved from the office of vizier, he publicly returned thanks to Heaved at his having 
been released with honour from such a burden. He was afterwards raised to th^ com- 
mand of the Turkish armies on the Persian frontier, and terminated his life as has been 
described. 

* Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page IQO. 

t This rebellion was headed by Mahomed Kfian, who was the chief of a tribe of 
Baloochees : after he was taken prisoner he hanged himself. 
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CHAP. XVII. and had sent a general, .named AbdRllA*, at the head of a large 
force, with orders, either to conclude peace, or to continue the 
N&dir httsten* wur, 38 circumstauces should render it expedient. NAdir hastened 

to occupy Ar- 
menia and to occupy Armenia and Georgia, which were the principal of the 

disputed provinces. He threw a bridge over the rapid Araxes ; and 
A.n. ii4r. Qjjjjg invested the cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and ErivAn,- in the 
hope that the danger Avith which they were threatened, would lead 
the Turkish general to hazard an action. Nor was he deceived. 
Abdhllh, encouraged by his superior numbers, left the entrench- 
ments -f- with which he had covered his army, and attacked the 
A. D. 1735. Persians on* the plains of BAshAvund, near ErivAn. The Persian 

A. H. 1148, . . , 

Harangues i)is leader, whcn he saw him advancing, addressed his troops in the 
troop.s. animated language. “ Their enemies,” he said, “ outnum- 

“ bered them eight to onelj;; but that was only an incitement to 
“ glorious exertion. He had dreamt on the past night,” he told 
them, “ that a furious animal had rushed into his tent, which, after 
“ a long struggle, he had slain|l. "VVitli such an omen,” he exclaimed, 
“ success is certain to those who fight under the protection of 
“ his great arm, who raiseth the Aveak to glory, and castelh down 
■ “ the proudest oppressors.” Jf his troops were encouraged by this 


• Hanway styles this officer AbditllR Kouprouli, Pachfl. of Cairo. — Han way, 
Vol. II. page 336. ^ 

t He had fortified a camp near the city of Kars (the Charsa of Ptolemy,) which is 
at present subject to Turkey, and has a population of about thirty thousand souls. — 
K IN N ier’s Memoir of Persia, page 323, 

X Meerza Mchdy gives an exaggerated account of the number of the Turks. They 
had, he asserts, sixty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. 

11 Meerza Mehdy'a History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 216. 
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speech, they were stiH more sb by his example. After his skill had 
made the most able disposition of his army, he rushed upon the 
enemy at the head of his bravest men ; and wherever he led, the 
Persians were irresistible. In one of these charges, AbdM14 Pdeh^t 
was slain by a soldier*, who brought his head to Nddir; and, as 
the battle still raged, he directed it to be fixed upon a spear, and to 
be displayed where it would be best seen by the enemy. The eifect 
was as^he anticipated. The Turks, perceiving their general was slain, 
fled in every direction, and left the plain covered with their dead. 
This victory was followed by the submission of the cities of Gupjah 
and Teflis; and those of Kars and ErivAn, with all the former 
possessions of the Persians in that quarter-f-, were soon afterwards 
ceded to him by the policy of the Ottoman Court; who, taught 
by niisforlunc, were glad to conclude a peace on the basis which 
had been before settled by the Pdch4 of Bagdad. 

The period was now arrived when N^dir thought he might lay 
aside the veil which he had hitherto used. An account was brought 
that the infantj sovereign of Persia had died at Isfahan, and con- 
sequently that the throne was vacant. It has always been the 


CHAP.XVU. 
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* The name of this man was Roostum. — Afeerza Mehdy's History. Sir William 


Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 217. 

t Ditfing the three months between the victory of B&ghavund and the conclusion of 
peace, Nadir was employed in the reduction of the Lesghces, a savage tribe who dwell 
on the mountains that separate Georgia from the Caspian, and continually vex that 
province with their irruptions. 

% Many authors state that the child died a natural death : but this is of little con- 
sequence. It cannot be supposed that NSidir cou]d ever have hesitated one moment in 
iemv)ving so frail an obstacle, (if that had been necessary,) to clear the path of his 


ambition. 
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ciiAP.xvii. usage of the kings of Persia to observe the Noiiroze, or vernal 
equinox, as a great festival, and on it all the chief officers, civil 

N4dir sum- « 

mons an ns- and military, of the government appear at court. H^idir issued 

scntbly of all 

peraun* ** of an ordcr, that not only these, but every person of rank and con> 

rank and con- -ii*! 

uderntion. sideration in tlie kingdom, should meet him, on the day of that 
a! H, 1149. festival, on the plains of Chowal MogAm*, where he ordered a 
number of temporary buildings to be erected, and made every 
preparation to receive them with splendour and magnificence.. We 
are informed, that upwards of one hundred thousand persons at- 
tended this celebrated meeting : and if this includes the troops, 
the amount is probably not exaggerated. 

A. D. 1730. Nfidir (his historian informs us,) assembled the principal nobles 
and officers on the morning of the festival, and addressed them 

iii» speech to in the following terms •f'. “ Shah T^m 4 sp and Shah Abbas, were 

the afisembly. 

“ your kings, and llie princes of their blood are the heirs to 
“ the throne. Choose one of them for your sovereign, or some 
“ other person whom you know to b,e great and virtuous. It is 
“ enough for me that I have restored the throne to its glory, and 
“ delivered my country from the AfFghans, the Turks, and the 
Russians." He retired, that, their deliberations might seem more 

* The celebrated Chowal Mog&m, or Plain of Mogam, extends from the neigh- 

** bourhood of Ardebil to the mouths of the Cyrus. It is reported to be sixty fursungs 
in length, and twenty in breadth; and its rich soil, and luxuriant pastures, seem to 
** have rendered it the favourite encamping ground of most eastern conquerors. The 
victoriou.s career of Pompey the Great was arrested by the venomous serpents with 
which it is thought to be infested. Heraclius passed some time at Mogam.” — Kin- 
Ell’s Memoir of Persia, page 152. 

t Meerza Mchdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 235. 
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frj;e, but was soon recalled to hear their unanimous request, that chap.xvii, 
he, who had saved his country, and was alone, able to protect it, 
would accept the crown. He refused this offer, protesting solemnly ''™ 

crowtiy 

that the idea of ascending the throne of Persia had never once winch he at 

first refuses. 

entered his imagination*! The same scene was acted every day 
• • 

for .a month, till NAdir, appearing to be subdued by their earnest 
solicitations, agreed to comply with their wishes; but said, when 
he made this apparent concession, “ I must insist that, a# I Nftdir accepts 

the crown of 

“ sacrifice so much for Persia, the inhabitants of that nation Persia.on con- 

dition of the 

“ shall, in consideration for one who has no object but their Sheuh sect be* 
“ tranquillity, abandon that belief which was introduced by Shah 'A.D°'ir3^ 
“ Ismail, the founder of the Suffavean dynasty, and once more ac- 
“ knowledge the legitimate authority of the four first caliphs 
** Since the schism of Shcah has prevailed,” he added, “ this country 
“ has been in continual distraction : let us all become Soonees, and 
“ that will cease. But as every national religion should have a head, 

“ let the holy Iinaum Jaalfer, who is of the family of the prophet, and 
“ whom we all venerate, be the head of ours.” After the assembly :|; 

had consented to this change, and a royal mandate H had been issued 

• 

* Meerza Mehdj’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 236. 
t Aboubeker, Osman, Omar, and Aly. 

J I foUow the historian of Nadir Meerza Mehdy. Han way and others inform us, 
that the chief priest rose, and advised Nadir to confine himself to temporal affairs, and 
not to interfere with matters of religion. The sudden death of this rash counsellor 
warnred* others into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s propositions. — Han way, Vol. II. 
page 341. Fraser's History of Nadir Shaky page 1 18. 

II The following tmnslation of the edict he issfued on this occasion, is given by an 
English writer : — 

To all in high stations, the chief pontiff, the governors, ministers of the law, and 
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CHAP.xvn. to proclaim it, NAdir informed theni, that he would communic^e 
what had been done to the Emperor of Constantinople, and require 

learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan^ being exalted through the king's 
favour, know ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on whom victory attends) was 
'' at Chowal Mogam, it was agreed at several meetings, that from henceforth, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, (being fixed and established in the religion of Haueefa ’and 
** Jaaffer, as transmitted to us by our predecessors,) we do acknowledge the directing 
caliphs (in all whom the high God is pleased) as the successors of the chief of mes- 
sengers ; and whenever they present themselves, mention the names of each of the 
four with great respect. Moreover, in some places of these kingdoms, at the time of 
“ Calling to prayers, and standing up at prayer, then mention these words, ^ Aly, the 
friend of God,’ according to the usual method of the Sheahs, and contrary to those 
who are orthodox. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to the agreement and 
** covenant entered into. Besides, it is evident to the world, that as the prince of the 
faithful, the lion of God, the victorious, is elect, praised, and acceptable to the Lord 
of glory, his rank and interest at the court of unity will not be increased by vulgar 
** testimony, nor the full moon of his power be diminished by omitting these words. 
The ill consequence of this form is, that both sects, who equally acknowledge the 
chief and prophet of both worlds, will, by this diffierence, be provoked to animosities, 
which are disagreeable both to the prophet and to the prince of the faithful. Where- 
“ fore, as soon as the purport of this high edict is known, let it be signified to all Mus- 
. selmen, high and low, great and small, the callers to prayer in the city, its dependen- 
cies, and the adjacent countries, that from this day henceforth, these words, as 
“ differing from the orthodox custom, be not mentioned. It is also usual with the 
“ governors in. their assemblies, after Fattaha and Tokbir, to say, * May the king, from 
whom all our fortune flows, live for ever.’ As a Tokbir for perpetuating a mortal 
man is vain, and of no effect, I expressly order, that every khan who is a master of a 
tabal and ensign, say it in this manner: ‘ Thanks to the true king for all benefits.’ 
From henceforward all persons must observe these settled regulations, and written 
orders : for whosoever deviates therefrom, will incur the displeasure of the king of 
“ kings. Written in the mouth of Suffer, 1149.” — Fkaser’s History of Nadir Shah, 
page 123. ^ 
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that maoartQh io give^ fail effgict to this advance to general concord chap.xvit. 

among Mahomedaios : and he would also insist, ^that, as there were 

now four orthodox sects* among Soonees, the Persians, under the 

name of the sect of Jaafier, should be admitted as the fifth, and 

tliat another column should be added to the four-f- which already 

decorated the temple at Mecca, in honour of this new branch of the 

true religion. 

Various conjectures have been made respecting those motives Motives wliicli 

11*. 1 i-i.T'Ai* i-ii* n -r\ • induced NMir 

which induced N&dir to propose to the inhabitants of Persia to to make this 
abandon the tenets of their belief as Sheahs. He bad professed 
himself a warm admirer of the doctrines of this sect, and had 
used every effort in bis power to kindle that very belief which 
he now desired to suppress. But the conqueror was always con- 
sistenjt in his object: he worshipped with a sincere heart at no 
shrine but that of ambition. While he pretended to be the slave 
of a king of the Sufiavean race, and desired only to expel tlie Aff- 
ghans and Turks from Persia, he tried to obtain sti-ength by exciting 
all the rancorous feeling of an opposite sect in die minds of his 
countrymen. But when success extended his views ; when he 
resolved on the extinction of the descendants of Shah Ismail ; and’ 
began, in his waking visions, to contemplate, as parts of his future 
empire, the mountains of Candahar, the plains of India,.and the fine 
provinces of Asia Minor, he naturally sought the abolition of a sect, 
which, in its very institution, revived the memory of a family he had 
destroyed, and which appeared, from the hatred with which its 


* Tbe sects of Haneefa, Shaffei, Malik, aftd Hanbul; each of which have an 
oratory at the temple of Mecca. 

+ Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 238. 

VOL. 11 . K 
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CHAP. XVII. followers were regarded by the nations he proposed to subdue, likely 
to interpose a consi^derable obstacle to the progress of his imperial 
power. 

The corona- The historian of Nddir is careful in informing us, that the crown 

tionofN&dir. 

A. D. 1736. of rersia was placed upon the head of the conqueror exactly at 
A. H. 1U9. minutes past eight on the morning of the twenty-sixth, of 

February*. The moment, no doubt, had been fixed by the most 
skilful astrologers. The ceremony was performed in a splendid 
hall erected for the occasion ; and N4dir was seated on a throne 
Coin sirucV in cojercd wilh precious jewels. Various coins were immediately 

his name. • 

struck in his name, on which was the following inscription : 
“ The impression stamped on this gold proclaims to the world 
the sovereignty of Nddir, native of the land of Persia, and the 
“ monarch who subdues the earth.” On the reverse was a short 
Arabic sentence, which signified, “ That which has happened is 
the best." But even the flatterer:]: who records these particulars 
confesses, that there were malicious wits who made free with the 
latter sentence, and, by the alteration of the position of one letter, 
made it signify, “ That which has happened is not the best.” 

He marches to* NAdir Shall, sooo after his elevation to the throne, marched to 

Isfahan. 

Isfahan ; but the short time he spent in that capital was solely 

• • 9 

* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 239. 
t Some of these coins are in the Bodleian Library. The Persian stanza is, 

Sicc& bur zer kurd, n&m e Sultanett dir Jeh&n, 

Nftder e Ir&n zumeen ou Khoosroo Geettee Sit&n. 

The Arabic sentence on the reverse was Al Kheir JimA wAkA : when changed by the 
wits, it was LA Kheir fimA uAkA. The letters of the Arabic sentence on Nadir’s seal 
form, as numerals, 1 149, the date of the Hejirah on which be ascended the throne. 

X Meerza-Mehdy. 
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devoted to military preparations : he had resolved on the entire 
extinction of the Aifghans as a separate power, and that could not 
be effected without the reduction of the City and Province of Can- 
dahar, which was then in possession of a prince called Hussein Khan, 
the brother of the celebrated Mahmood : but before he proceeded 
uppn this expedition, he adopted every measure that could secure 
the internal tranquillity of Persia* during his absence. The peace of 
the copntry round Isfahan had been much disturbed by the depre- 
dations of a numerous and barbarous tribe, called Bukhteedrees, 
who inhabit the mountains that stretch from near this capital to the 
vicinity of Shuster. The subjugation of these plunderers had ever 
been deemed impossible. Their lofty and rugged mountains abound 
with rocks and caverns, which in times of danger serve them 
fastnesses and dens. But Nfl^dir showed that this fancied security, 
which had protected them for ages, was a mere delusion. He led 
his veteran soldiers to the tops of their highest mountains ; parties 
of light troops hunted them from the cliffs and glens in which they 
were concealed ; and in the space of one month the tribe was com- 
pletely subdued. Their chief'!' was taken prisoner, and put to death : 
but the policy of Nddir treated those ef his followers who escaped the* 
first fury of his troops with lenity and favour: he assigned them 
better,. but more accessible, lands than what they before- possessed : 
he also took a number of them into his army ; and this corps, by 
its extraordinary bravery at the siege of Candahar, confirmed the 
wisdom of his generous conduct. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Adopts mea- 
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* The Island of Bahrein was taken this year from the Arabs, by Mahomed Tockec 
Khan, the Governor of Pars. t The name of this chief was Aly Moorad. 
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CHAP.xvn. N^ir marched with an army of eighty thousand men through 
Khoraasan and Seistan to Candahar. He met with no resistance 

Marclies to • 

Candahar. of any conseoueuce before he reached that city ; but he found its 

A. I>. 1737. ^ -1 

A. H. 1160. defences were too formidable to give him hopes of its early sur- 
Which he render. His first resolution was to subdue it by blockade ; and he 

blockades. ..... 

not only made permanent cantonments for his army in its vicinity. 
And trace, but ordered the lines of a new city to be traced out, which he called 
iw vidnuy fw N^diriibAd, or “ the abode of N^dir*.’' He also built towers all round 
xvhichia called Candahar, and so connected them with small batteries, that it became 
Nadiriibtid. impossible for the besieged to maintain any intercourse with the sur- 
rounding coiintryf-. Observing, however, that the Aifghans were not 
intimidated by the indications which his conduct gave of his deter- 
mined resolution to conquer them, and that they had still abundance 
of provisions, he was compelled, after a year had been wasted in the 
Commences blockade, to commence a more active course of operations. The 

more nctive 

nperntions. Citj of Candahar stood on the face of a hill, and was defended by a 

A D 1738 

A. H. 1161. wall, and by a number of small towers.' The Persians made them- 
selves masters of some of the most commanding eminences, to which 
they conveyed, with incredible labour, both cannon and mortars. 
‘Aided by the fire of these, they successively assailed the different 
towers. At some they were repulsed with great loss ; "at others they 
succeeded ; -but the bravery of the corps of fiukhteedrees, who have 
been before mentioned, was successful in carrying a principal tower, 

* After Candahar ^as taken, almost all the inhabitants removed to this new city, 
which, after the death of its founder, received the name of Candahar. The modern 
Candahar is close to the site of the old city. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page £58. 
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which enabled them to enter the citadd, and placed the whole town chap. xvii. 

at tbrar mercy. The governor, however, with^ the principal part 

of the garrison, still held out in a detached fort : but, seeing that 

resistance was vain, be offered to capitulate : and Nddir readily gave Candahar ca- 

him a promise of forgiveness and protection. It appears at this 
• • 
period to have been the policy of the conqueror to conciliate the 

Affghans. He had, in a very great degree, disarmed the prejudices 
of tha( naUou, by the proclamation which he issued on ascending 
the throne against the tenets of the Sheahs ; and he now sought, not 
merely to soften their resentment, but to attach them to his person 
and government by favours. He completely succeedfed : some of 
the tribes of that nation continued, during his life, to rank among the 
bravest soldiers of his army, and formed a powerful check upon the 
discoQtent and turbulence of his own countrymen. > 

While Nddir was employed in besieging. Candahar, his gene- His generals 
rals had been successful in reducing the strong holds in its vici- stroli^how* 
nity : and his eldest son, Rez&^ Kooli, had, during this short period, nityTrcan- 
obtained a fame, which seemed to promise that his name would one 
day equal that of his lather. The Adghan prince of Candahar had 
expected aid from the chief of Bulkh,. against whom Nadir detached' 
his son, with* a chosen body of twelve thousand horse. The prince Defeats the 
not only defeated this ruler, and took his capital, but .passed the alld paL^ the 
Oxus, and did not hesitate to give battle to the monarch of the 
Usbegs, who had advanced from Bokharah with an army far out- 
numbering the Persians*. The rash valour of llez^ Kooli was Gains « vic- 
crowned with a signal victory : and the career of the young hero ulbes,!^*^ 


* Mceru Mehdj’a Hutory. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 266 . 
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CHAP. XVII. 
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liiin. 
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the Emperor 
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* 

was only arrested by a mandate from his father, who desired him 
to recross the Oxus. NAdir at the same time addressed letters to 
the King of the Usbegs, and to the other chiefs of that part of 
Tartary, informing them, that he had sent orders to his son to retreat 
witliin the limits of the Persian empire, and not to disturb countries 
which were the inheritance of the race of Chenghiz Khan,' and. of 
high Turkoman families. 

This conduct, which was evidently the result of that policy, which 
affects moderation, that it may better accomplish its ambitious pur- 
poses, has been ascribed by some to a jealousy which they conceive 
NAdir, even at this early period, entertained of the rising reputation 
of his son : but those who impute it to this cause, forget that RezA 
Kooli, when he returned, was not only received with extraordinary 
favour and affection, but soon afterwards was intrusted with all the 
power of a sovereign, and left to govern Persia, while his father 
proceeded with his vast designs of subjugating to his authority the 
distant regions of India. 

When NAdir Shah marched against the Affghans, he had sent an 
ambassador to Dehli, requesting the monarch of India would give 
'orders to the governors of his northern provinces not to permit the 
enemies of Persia to find a refuge from an avenging sword, in the 
territories of an ally*. No satisfactory answer had been received to 
this mission : and, while the Afighans were allowed to take shelter 
within the limits of the Indian empire, obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the return of the Persian envoy. NAdir, incensed at these 
proceedings, pursued the fugitives to Cabul, and not only made himself 


• Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 278. 
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master of that city, but of all the country in its vicinity*. After chap.xvii. 
this conquest, he addressed another letter to the Emperor of India, 

^ • Takes Cnbul, 

in which he reproached him, in the bitterest terms, for his past con- aii the 

country in its 

duct ; but still professed a desire of maintaining the relations of vicinity, 
friendship. The bearer of this letter was slain by an Afighan f,|lther'*ietter 
chief -ft and N^dir, p^haps, did not regret, an event, which 
added to the pretexts that before existed to justify him to the The bearer of 

the letter slam 

world,' in undertaking the most splendid of all his enterprises^ — by an Affghan 

_ chief. 

the invasion of India. ^ 

Before the events which attended this memorable expedition Condition of 

India at the 

are narrated, it may be useful to make some observations on period of its 
the actual condition of that great empire, which was threatened mdirsbai!!^ 
with destruction. India had been frequently overrun by the 
hardy warriors of the north. Since the invasion of Mahmood 
of Ghiisni, Hindoo princes had ceased to reign ; and it had con- 
tinued subject to different dynasties of Mahomedan monarchs, who, 
in their turns, were overthrown by powerful conquerors. The de- 
structive sword of Timour had desolated those fields which, after 
a series of extraordinary revolutions, were destined to flourish under 
his descendants ; and the scenes of lijs bloodiest and most inhuman- 
massacres, by. a strange vicissitude of fortune, became those in which 
his na'me, as the renowned ancestor of a long race of emperors, 
was most venerated. 

.* -Meerza Melidy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 282. 

+ The name of the cliief by whom the Persian envoy was slain, was Whled Abbas : 
he was Governor of Jellalabad. — Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s 
fVorks, Vol. V. page 284. 
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CHAP. XVII. His descendant} Bab^r, had been driven, from his own inheril- 
anoe* on the banks of the Jaxartes by the superior numbers of the 
Usbegs ; but, supported by the attachment of his followers, and 
his own great qualities, he first established himself in the country 
of Cabul, and then made himself master of the throne of Dehli, 
which attained its greatest splendour under his grandson, the 
celebrated Ackbar. We may date the commencement of its 
decline from the death of that truly great sovereign : but the 
appearance, if not the reality, of its former glory was revived 
by the art, the wisdom, and the valour, of Aurungzebc'j', who 
was the last prince of the race of Tiniour that ever enjoyed real 
power: for, besides that common cause of dissolution in all such 
empires, the turbulence and rebellion of those families of high nobles 
who, from the constitution of its government, were intrusted with 
great military power, and the charge of distant provinces, a race 
of Hindoos had arisen in the southern parts of India, who threat- 
ened, by their bold and incessant depredations, to retaliate upon 
their Mahomedan conquerors all the evils which those had inflicted 
upon their ancestors. 

The Marhattas, among whom are found the four classes of 
Hindoos, derive their name from the ancient appellation of that 
region J of. India of which they are natives. They are, tp speak 
in the language of modern geography, inhabitants of the Deckan. 
They first became formidable in the reign of Shah Jehan: and, 
during thirty years that Aurungzebe passed in the southern pro- 

* The province of Ferghanah. f The great-grandson of Ackbar. | Maharashtra. 
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viQces of his empire, his chief occupation was to subdue the Mar-- chap.xvii. 
hattas; but this he found impossible, for they, never awaited his 
attack. The country was laid waste, and his troops continually 
harassed by men, who, from the lightness of their frames, were 
no burden to their horses ; and who, froni habits of hardihood and 
abstemiousness, required little either for shelter or support. It 
seemed in vain to war with a foe who was intangible, and whose 
glory lay in the rapidity of his retreat ; for the Marhatta solcher, 
though brave, boasts more of his power to elude, than to attack his 
enemy. 

When the empire of India fell to pieces at the death of Aurung- 
zebe, and Mahomedan princes and nobles were all ranged against 
each other, the Marhattas, by continuing united, made a rapid and 
surprising progress. Besides the great possessions which they actually 
occupied, they had compelled not only the paramount sovereign 
of India, but almost every ruler of a province, to pay them a con- 
siderable part of their annual collections*, that their habitations 
and fields might remain in safety. At the period when Nddir 
threatened invasion, the City of Dehli itself was subject to this 
disgraceful tribute-f-. 

Mahomed Shah, the ruling emperor, was a weak and dissolute 
prince. • Cotemporary authors have told us, “ that he: was never 
“ without a mistress in his arms, and a glass in his hand^:” and, 
hating occupation, he intrusted others with the entire management 
of his empire. His principal vizier was Khan Douran Khan ; who. 


♦ This was levied under various names of Choute, Desmookee, 8lc. 
+ Sier Mut&khercen. t Nadir Nkm&h. 
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cHAP.xvn. though fond of power, was also devoted to* pleasure. The chief 
rival of this minister was Nizam-ul-mulk, the Subadar, or Viceroy 
of the Deckan, who had been called to court with no friendly view, 
and to whose experience and wisdom his monarch had not resort 
till the danger became imminent and alarming. This nobleman 
has been accused of having invited the Persian monarch td invade 
India. There is, however, no proof of this fact ; nor can we assign 
any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in one of the first 
and most powerful oinrahs of the empire: but imputed treachery 
is ever the shield with which incompetence and cowardice seek to 
defend themselves. The real truth was, that the distracted and des- 
picable Court of Dchli, sensible of their own weakness, tried to per- 
suade themselves that N^dir would not advance. They had formed 
an exaggerated opinion of the strength of Candahar, and the valour 
of its defenders ; and u’hen they learnt its fall, they expected the 
Persian monarch would return to his own dominions. Even when 


they heard he was at Cabul, they still thought some event might 
compel him to retire; and this stupid infatuation was hardly tlis- 
pelled by hearing that he had crossed the Indus. Housed, however, 
at last to a sense of the greht danger with which the empire was 
threatened, Mahomed Shah, attended by his court, and all the 
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troops he- could collect, marched to the plain of Karnal, a village 
situated on the right bank of the Jumna river, about a degree to the 
northward of Dehli, where he surrounded his camp with entrench- 
ments, on which were mounted a useless train of heavy artillery. 

The progress of N4dir from Cabul to India was rapid and 
successful ; almost all the governors of the principal provinces 
through wliich he passed, anticipated the fate of- the empire by 
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their submission ; but the conqueror has, in a letter to his son, Rez& chap.xvh. 
Kooli, given us the most authentic account we could desire td 
possess, of events from the day on which he left Lahore, till that 
on which he resolved to lestore the vanquished Mahomed Shah 
to the throne of his ancestors. After informing that prince of an Letter to his 
advantage which his troops had gained over an advanced party of Ko’oii.*^ 
his enemies, and describing an ineffectual attempt he had made 
to prevent the junction of an army under Saadut Khan with 
Mahomed Shah, he states, that the Indian monarch considered 
himself so strong from this reinforcement, that he left his entrench- 
ments, and drew up his troops in order of battle. The result will be 
best told in Nfi^dir’s own words. 

“ We,” he observes, ** whose wishes were for such a day, after Description of 

appointing guards for our camp, and invoking the support of an tile*’in(lmr ' 
“ all-powerful Creator, mounted, and advanced to the charge. For 
“ two complete hours the action raged with violence, and a heavy fire 
“ from cannon and musquetry was kept up. After that, by the aid 
“ of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy’s line, 

“ and chased them from the field of battle, dispersing them in every 
** direction This battle lasted two hours ; and for two hours and. 

** a half more were our conquering soldiers engaged in pursuit. 

“ When one hour of the day remained, the field was entilrely cleared 
“ of the enemy ; and as the entrenchments of their camp were strong, 

“ and the fortifications formidable, we would not permit our army to 
** assault it. 

* He here enumerates the principal chiefs of the Indian army that were kiHed, 
severely wounded, or taken prisoners ; among the former was Khan Douran, the prime 
minister ; and among the latter, Saadut Khan, the general. 
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“ An immense treasure, a number of elephants, part of the 
“ artillery of the emperor, and rich spoils of every description, were 
“ the reward of our victory. Upwards of twenty thousand of the 
** enemy were slain on the field of battlei» and a much greater number 
“ were made prisoners. Immediately after the action was over, we 
** surrounded the emperor’s army, and took measures to prevent all 
“ communication with the adjacent country ; preparing at the same 
time our cannon and mortars to level with the ground the fortifica- 
“ tions which had been erected. 

As the utmost confusion reigned in the imperial camp, and all 
“ discipline was abandoned, the emperor, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lapse of one day, sent Nizam-ul-mulk, on 
‘‘ Thursday, the seventeenth Zilkadeh*, to our royal camp; and the 
“ day following, Mahomed Shah himself, attended by his nobles, 
“ came to our heaven-like presence, in an afflicted state. 

When the emperor was approaching, as we are ourselves of a 
“ Turkoman family, and Maliomed Shah is a Turkoman, and the 
“ lineal descendant of the noble House of Gurganf, we sent our 
“ dear son, Nasser Aly Khan, beyond the bounds of our camp to 
meet him. The emperor efitered our tents, and we delivered over 
“ to him the signet of our empire He remained that day a guest 
“ in our royal tent. Considering our affinity as Turkomans, and also 
“ rejecting on the honours that befitted the majesty of a king of 
“ kings ; we bestowed such upon the emperor, and ordered his 

* Corresponding with the nineteenth of February, 
t This is the common appellation of the House of Timour. 

f This mode of reception was as distinguished as if the Emperor of Dehli had 
visited M&dir.in peace. It was, in fact, treating him as a superior. 
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“ rojal pavilions, his feraily, and his nobles, to be preserved; and chap.xvii. 
“ we have established him in a manner equal to )iis great dignity. 

“ At this time, the emperor, with his family, and all the lords of 
“ Hindostan, who marched from camp, are arrived at Dehli : and on 
“ Thursday, the twenty-ninth of Zilkadeh we moved our glorious 
standard toward that capital. 

“ It is our royal intention, from the consideration of the high 
“ birth of Mahomed Shah, of his descent from the House of Gurgfan, 
and of his affinity to us as a Turkoman, to fix him on the throne 
“ of the empire, and to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 

“ Praise be to God, glory to the Most High, who has granted us the 
“ power to perform such an action ! For this great grace which we 
“ have received from the Almighty, we must ever remain grateful. . 

“ God has made the seven great seas like unto the vapour of the 
“ desert, beneath our glorious and conquering footsteps, and those of 
“ our faithful and victorious heroes. He has made, in our royal 
“ mind, the thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory, 

“ more despicable than the light bubble that floats upon the surface 
“ of the wave ; and no doubt his extraordinary mercy, which he has 
“ now shown, will be evident to all mfmkind 

The facts stated in this letter are not contradicted either by 
Persian, or Indian historians : though the latter find reasons for the 
great defeat their countrymen suffered at Karnal, in the rashness of 
some of their leaders, and the caution of others : and they slate, that 
even after the victory the conqueror would have returned to Persia 

* Corresponding with the third of March. 

t A full translation of this remarkable letter will be found in the tenth volume of 
the Asiatic tlesearches. 
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CHAP.xvii. on receiving two millions sterling, if the disappointed ambition of an 
Indian omrah* h^d not urged him to advance to Dehli. But it 
is not necessary to seek for causes for the overthrow of an army, who 
were so panic-struck that they fled at the first charge, and nearly 
twenty thousand of whom were slain with hardly any loss to their 
enemies -f-: and our knowledge of the character of NAdir Shah forbids 
our granting any belief to a tale, which would make it appear, that 
the ultimate advantages to be obtained from this great enterprise, and 
the unparalleled success with which it had been attended, depended 
less upon his genius, than upon the petty jealousies and intrigues of 
the captive ministers of the vanquished Mahomed Shah. 

Pretexuond The causcs which led N4dir to invade India have been already 

motives which 

led to the in- Stated : nor were they groundless. The Court of Dehli had certainly 

vMwn 0 n observed the established ties of friendship. It had given shelter 
to the AfFghans who fled from the sword of the conqueror ; and this 
protection was likely to enable them to make another effort to regain 
their lost possessions, and consequently to reinvolve Persia in war. 
The ambassadors of N&dir, who had been sent to make remon- 
strances on this subject, had not only been refused an answer, but 
' were prevented from returning, in defiance of the reiterated and im- 
patient applications of that monarch. This proceeding, we are told, 

« \ « 

* Saadut Khan, wlio had been taken prisoner, negotiated this agreement. He 

expected, as a reward, to be made prime minister; and when he heard that office 
was given to Nizam-ul-mulk, he advised Nadir Shah to advance, and obtain better 
terms. — Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, Vol. II. page 204. 

t Nfiidir is said only to have lost five hundred men: this probably is below the 
number. Fraser, in his life of this conqueror, states the loss of the Persians at two 
thousand five hundred killed ; but this appears, from all other accounts, to be exagge- 
rated. 
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originated more in irresolution' and indecision, than from a spirit of chap.xvu. 
hostility : but it undoubtedly furnished a fair and justifiable pretext 
for Nadir’s advance. Regarding the other motives which induced 
him to undertake this enterprise, we can conjecture none but an insa- 
tiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise that military spirit he had 
kindled -in the Persians, or the ambitious view of annexing the vast 
dominions of the Sovereign of Dehli to the Crown of Persia. But 
if he evjer cherished this latter project, he must have been led, by a 
near view of the condition of the empire of India, to reject it as 
wholly impracticable. We are, however, compelled to respect the 
greatness of that mind, which could resolve, at the very moment of 
its achievement, upon the entire abandonment of so great a con- 
quest : for he did not even try to establish a personal interest at the 
Court. of Dehli, except through the operation of those sentiments, 
which his generous conduct in replacing him upon his throne might 
make upon the mind of Mahomed Shah *. 

* N&dir, it is true, did not wholly abstain from adding to his possessions ; but the 
provinces he reclaimed had before belonged to Persia. In a treaty concluded with 
Mahomed Shah, that monarch ceded the countries beyond the Indus, which was made 
the boundary between the two empires. The following translation of the document by. 
which Mahomed Shah made this cession, has been preserved by a cotemporary writer. 

It is an eJttraordinary paper, and was no doubt dictated by the conquerc/r# 

Formerly, the ministers of his high majesty (who is exalted like Saturn, fierce as 
Mars, impetuous as the god of war, king of the kings of the earth, prince of the 
“ pfinces of the age, the shadow of God and refuge of Islam, in pomp like Alexander, 
the heavens his court, the sultan who is merciful^ and the emperor who is august, 

K&dir Shah, may God perpetuate his reign,) had sent ambassadors to this court, to 
treat of certain affairs, which I intended to comply with : afterwards Mahomed Khan 
Turkoman arrived from Candahar, to remind me thereof; but my ministers and agents 
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€HAP.xvii, N6.dir claimed, as a prize which lie had won', the wealth of the 
emperor, and a great proportion of that of his richest nobles anti 
the royal tree- Thc wholc of the iewels that had been collected by a 

“ having delayed the ambassadors, and postponed an answer to his majesty’s letter, 
raised such a misunderstanding between us, that his successful army, having come to 
the coniines of Hindostan, both parties encountered in the fields of Karnal ; where, 
after a royal battle was fought, as Providence would have it, victory, to appearance, 
“ rose from the east of his undeclining fortune. As his high majesty, who is mighty as 
Jemsheed, and the greatest of the Turkomans, is the source of goodness and prowess, 
“ relying on his honour, and trusting to his support, I had the satisfaction of an inter- 
view, and enjoyed the pleasure of being entertained in his paradise-like company. 
After which, we came together to Shahjehanabad, where 1 brought forth to his view, 
“ and with the proper ceremony presented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and precious 
I' effects of the Hindostan emperor. His majesty, in compliance with my request, 
accepted of some: and out of the greatness of his soul, and abundant humanity, in 
“ regard to the illustrious family of Gurgan, and the honour of the original tree of 
** Turkan, was graciously pleased to restore to me the crown and gem of Hindostan. 

In consideration of this favour, which no father shows to a son, nor no brother to 
a brother, I make over to him all the countries to the west of the River Attock, the 
water of Scind, and Nala Sunkra, which is a branch of the water of Scind : that is to 
say, Paiabawur with its territories, the principality ofCabul, Ghuznavi, the mountain- 
. “ ous residences of the Affghans, the Ilazarijat and the passes, with the Castle of 
Buckar, Sunkar, and Khodhrid&d : the rest of the territories, passes, and abodes of the 
" Chokias, Baloochees, &c., with the Province of Tatta, the Castle of Ram,, and the 
Village ofTerbin, the towns of Chun, Siimawali, and Ketra, &c., places dependent 
** on Tatta: all their fields, villages, castles, towns, and ports, from the first rise of the 
“ River Attock, with all the passes and habitations which the abovesaid water and its 
“ several branches comprehend and surround, as far as Nala Sunkra, whertf it empties 
itself into the sea. In short, all places westward of the River Attock, and those parts, 
and westward of the River Scind, and Nala Sunkra, I have annexed to the do- 
“ minions of that powerful sovereign ; and, from henceforth, his agents and servants 
“ may enter upon and set about the management and the securing of the abovesaid 
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long race of sovereigns, and all the contents of the imperial trea- 
sury, were made over by Mahomed Shah to the conqueror. The 
principal nobles, imitating the example of their monarch, gave up 
all the money and valuables which they possessed. After these 
voluntary gifts (as they were termed,) had been received, arrears 
of revenue were demanded from distant provinces*, and heavy 
impositions were laid upon the richest of the inhabitants of Dehli. 
The great misery caused by these impositions was considerably 
augmented, by the corrupt and base character of the Indian agents 
employed, who actually farmed the right of extortion of the different 
quarters of the city, to wretches who made immense foHunes by the 
inhuman speculation -f- ; and who collected, for every ten thousand 
rupees they paid into Nddir’s treasury, forty and fifty thousand 
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territories! takiug the government and command of those several places, tribes, and 
inhabitants into their own hands ; my officers, servants, &c., evacuating the above- 
said places, as being severed from my dominions, and renouncing all right they have 
“ or might formerly have had to command, control, or collect any revenues there : 
** the castle and town of Lohry Bunder, with all the countries to the cast of the River 
Attock, water of Scind, and Mala Sunkra, shall, as formerly, belong to the empire of 
Hindostan Dated at Shahjehanabad, the fourth of Mohurrum, — Frasek’s 

History of Nddij; Shah, page 223. * 

* We are informed by a respectable author, that " a very short time after 
** Scrferaz Khan bad taken possession of the government (of Bengal), and before 
he was confirmed in it, a messenger, sent by the vizier, Kunimer-addeen Khan, 
announced the arrival of M^dir Shah at Dehli, and demanded the revenue^ of the 
three last years. SerFeraz Khan, by the advice of Hajee Ahmed, and the other 
** two counsellors, not oply paid the money, but actually ordered coin to be struck, 
** and the Khootbeh to be read from the pulpits, in the i^me of N&dir Shah. — 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, page 434. ^ 

t Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, Vol. II. page 211. 
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cHAP.xvir. from the unhappy inhabitaats, numbers of whom perished under 
blows that were inflicted to make them reveal their wealth ; while 

f 

. others, among whom were several Hindoos of high rank, became 
their own executioners, rather than bear the insults to which they 
were exposed, or survive the loss of that property which they valued 
more than their existence*. 

The approach of NAdir Shah to Dehli had filled the inhabitants 
of that city with dread ; but the strict discipline which his .troops 
observed on their first arrival, restored confidence to all. This, 
however, was but of short duration. The monarch himself had 
occupied a palace in the city, and had sent some troops to different 
quarters of it to maintain tranquillity, and to protect the inhabitants 
from insult or injuryf-. The conqueror entered the capital on the 
eighth of March, and on that and the two succeeding days all was 
A report is quiet; but on the night of the tenth it was reported that N^dir was 

spread of NtV 

dir*8 death. dead. This report, which was first circulated by some designing 
A.miisal ])crsons, instantly spread, and a thoughtless mob made a furious 
The iiiha- assault upon the Persians, who were scattered about the town as 

bitants com-- i* • i i • n 

mence a furi- Safeguards. Thcsc, who were divided m small parties, and quite 
the PersLisT' “unsuspicious of attack, were calmest all murdered : and we must 
cease to cherish any general sentiments of pity for the depraved 
nobles of .Dehli, when assured, by concurring authorities, that 

* Arhong the higher classes of Hindoos, suicide to prevent disgrace is very 
common. There is no race in the world who, from their frugal habits, have so 
little apparent use for money, and who are so devotedly fond of it. 

t Orders were issued by NSldir, that if any of his troops should insult an Indian, 
the nose^nd ears of the offender should instantly be cut off. — F raser’s Lj/e of Nadir 
Sha/i, page 1 79- 
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most of those, at whose palaces troops were stationed for their chap.xvil 
protection, gave them up without effort to the fury of the populace, 
and even in some instances assisted in their destruction * 

Nfi.dir, when he first heard of this tumult, sent several persons Nridir in vain 
to explain to the populace their delusion and their danger: but LdeceWe'the 
his* messengers were slain. He remained with all the Persians 
he pould assemble in the palace which he occupied till the day 
dawned, when he mounted his horse, and rode forth to endea- 
vour, by his presence, to quell the tumult-f'* But his moderation 
only inflamed tlie insolence and fury of those whom (even Indian 
historians inform us,) it was his desire to spare:}: : and he at last 
gave his troops, who had arrived from their encampment near 
the city, orders for a general massaefe. He was too well obeyed*: Orders a gone- 
the populace, the moment the Persians began to act, lost all their 
courage ; and, from sunrise till twelve o'clock, Dehli presented a 
scene of shocking carnage, tlie horrors of which were increased by 
the flames that now spread to almost every quarter of that capital. 

NAdir, after he had issued the fatal orders, went into the small 
mosque ^of Roshcen-u-dowlah, which stands near the centre of the 
city, and remained there in a deep anfl silent gloom that none dared 
to disturb. At last the unhappy Mahomed Shah, attended by two which is stop- 
of his ministers, rushed into his presence, exclaiming, *■“• Spare my ferccTsion* of 
“ people!” NAdir replied: “ The Emperor of India must. never 

Scotl’s Translation of the History of the Decknn, Vol. II. page ^207. t Ibid. 

% All authors agree in this fact. Fraser, who was a co temporary, and writes from 
a journal kept on the scene, says, that a shot was fired at Nddir himself, which missed 
him, but killed one of his principal officers, and that he then gave loose to his indig- 
nation. 
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CHAP. XVII. “ aL8k in vain:" and he instantly cCmmanded that the massacre 
should cease* * * § . TJhe prompt obedience which was given to ihis 
command, is remained, by ail his historians, as the strongest proof 
of the strict discipline which he had introduced into his army. 

The number of persons slain on this occasion has been differ- 
ently estimated, and, from the nature of the scene, it could not 
be correctly ascertained. An aulhor-f-, who has been often re%*red 
to,'conjectures that about one hundred and twenty thousand perished ; 
while another European writer^ nearly doubles this amount. But 
an Indian historian |t of respectability reduces this exaggerated esti- 
mate to the moderate calculation of eight thousand persons : and 
there is every reason to conclude that his statement is nearer the 
truth than any of those which have been mentioned. Two nobles, who 
were supposed to have caused the riot, fled, with conscious guilt, to 
a small fortress near Dehli. They were pursued, taken, and put to 
death with those who were deemed their accomplices, who amounted 
to about four hundred persons. 

Mnrriage be- A Very fcw days after the occurrence of these events, a marriage 

‘^NUdir* and Celebrated l>etween the second son of N&dir and a princess of 

o'Ahe^Emp^ Imperial House of Timowr ; and the succession of festivities that 
ror of India, attended ihcsc nuptials, gave a colour of joy to scenes which abounded 
with misery : but the majority of the inhabitants of Dehli appear to 
have been of a light and dissolute character. We are, indeed, told 
by an Indian author that numbers regretted the departure of the 


• Fraser’s History of N&dir Shah, page 184. 

t Ibid, page 185. % Otther. 

II ScoU’s Translaxioa of the History of the Deckan, Vol. II. page ^7* 

§ Ibid, page 214. 
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Persians. The drolls ‘and players of the capital began, immediately chap.xvii. 
after they went away, to amuse their countrymen with a ludicrous 
representation of their own disgrace ; and the fierce loQjks and savage 
pride of their conquerors, which had been so late their dread, became, 
in these imitations, one of their chief sources of entertainment. 

. N4dir remained at Dehli fifty-eight days. Before he quitted it, Nadir’indrice 
he had a long and secret conference with Mahomed Shah, in which and his officers 
it is supposed he gave him such counsel as he deemed best, to enable qllu^gDehii. 
him to preserve that power to which be was restored. To all the 
nobles of the court he spoke publicly, and warned them to preserve 
their allegiance to the emperor, as they valued his favour, or dreaded 
his resentment. To those who were absent he wrote in similar terms : 
he informed them, that be was so united in friendship with Mabome.d 
Shah, that they might be esteemed as having one soul in two bodies ; 
and, after desiring them to continue to walk in the path of duty to 
the Imperial House of Timour, he concluded these circular letters in 
the following words ; “ May God forbid! but if accounts of your 
“ rebelling against your emperor should reach our ears, we will blot 
“ you out of the pages of the book of creation.” 

The conqueror had behaved with considerable moderation and- 
kindness towards the chief omrahs of the Court of Dehli ; but he 
must have despised their luxurious and effeminate habits. We, 
indeed, learn his sentiments from a remarkable anecdote. When 
speaking one day to Kummer-u-deen, who was then vizier, he 
demanded how many ladies he had * ? “ Eight hundred and fifty,” 

♦ A chief of the tribe of AfFshar informed me, that his father (who was one 
.of N&dir’i generals,) used often to praise the great continence of that monarch, 
who never, he said, had more than two wives with him when in the field, and was 
displeased with any leader who was accompanied by more than one. 
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was the reply. — “ Let one hundred and* fifty of our female 
“ captives,” said ^4dir, “ be sent to the vizier, who will then 
“ be cntilleck to the high military rank of a Mim-b^lshee, or 
“ ‘ commander of a thousand*.’” 

The march of NAdir from India was literally encumbered with 
spoil. The amount of the plunder that he carried from that country 
has been estimated variously. The highest calculation makes it 
upitfards of seventy millions sterling ; the lowest is considerably 
more than thirty. A great part of this was in precious stones, of 
which N^Ldi^ was immoderately fond. When on his march from 

i 

India, he was informed that several of the most valuable crown 

« 

jewels had been secreted b}' some of his followers. He made this a 
pretext for searching the baggage of every man in his army, and 
appropriating all the jewels that were found to himself. The soldiers 
murmured -f-, but submitted ; and their not resisting this despotic 
act, is an extraordinary proof of the subordination which he had 
established. He was, however, in general kind and liberal to his 
troops ; he had given to each man a gratuity of three months’ pay 
at the fall of CandaharlJ:; he gave them as much more after the 
'victory of Kama! : and they ’received a still greater bounty before 
he marched from Dehli. 


* Persian MS. 

t Hanwaj, who records the pariiculars of this occurrence, says, some of the soldiers 
were so enraged, that they thiew the jewels they had plundered into the river Indus, 
on the banks of which they were encamped, rathef than deliver them to the officers , 
appointed to search. — Hanway, VoL II. page 392. 

I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking on this subject, refer the 
conduct of NTidir more to policy than avarice. ^He feared, they affirmed, his soldiers 
would be spoiled by wealth. 

^ Meerza Mehdy’s. History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page .^07. 
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The troops of NAdir, we are told, .suffered much in their retreat ciiAP.xvii. 


from India by the intense heat to which they were exposed. 
Their passage over the rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus was 
delayed by accidents to the temporary bridges which he had con- 
structed, and in one instance by the threatened attack of the moun- 
taineers ’of Cabul, whose forbearance the proud conqueror did not 
disdain to purchase*: and when we consider the nature of the 
country, through which he had to pass, the immense train of baggage 
with which his army was accompanied, and the danger that might 
have arisen from the slightest confusion, we cannot blame the 
prudence with which he acted upon this occasion. 

The greatest expectation was excited in Persia at the prospect 
of the return of their victorious monarch. The inhabitants of that, 
country had already I’elt the benefit of his triumphs. He had 
commanded that all taxes should be remitted for three years : and 
they began to anticipate scenes of unheard-of joy and abundance. 
The most exaggerated reports were circulated of the vast riches 
which their sovereign and his soldiers had acquired ; and all 
conceived that N4dir was disposed to enjoy himself, from the 
number of artificers and musicians which he brought from India. 
Curiosity too was eager to behold the train of elephants which 
attendeij his march. That noble animal had become .-a stranger 
to the plains of Persia; and the natives of that country wen; only 
familiar with its shape, from seeing, its figure represented in the 
» sculpture of ancient times. Sanguine minds were led, by a natural 
association of ideas, to believe that their present ruler was the 
destined restorer of their country to its former glory ; and the 


His troops suf- 
fer in their re- 
treat from In- 
dia. 


Persia rejoices 
at the prospect 
of the return of 
her inoinirch. 

A. D. 1740. 

A. H. 1153. 
Three years' 
taxes arc le- 
niitted. 
Exaggerated 
reports of the 
weallii of the 
sovereign and 
his soldiers. 


* Hanway, Vol. 11. page 39C. 
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CHAP.xvii. conqueror was hailed, at his returo, as a hero, whose fame had 
eclipsed that of a Sapor, or a Nousheerwan. 

The soldiers of^N^dir were, we are informed, after the expedition 
to India, most anxious for repose : but that prince was too well ac- 
quainted with the consequences of this indulgence to permit them to 

NMir nttRcks cnjoj it. He had, after he passed the Indus, led them through the 

tlt6 ruler of 

scind. deserls of Scind to the attack of a feudatory chief, who had esta- 
blished himself in the government of that province*. This ruler had 
courted Nfi,dir Shah when he first threatened the invasion of India/as 
he deemed such a measure favourable to his views of independence ; 


* I find the following account of this transaction in a Memoir, transmitted*by 
Mr. N. H. Smith, late envoy from the supreme government of India to the ruler 
of Scind. 

“ In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the alarm excited by the thVeatened 
" invasion of India by N&.di| Shah had become general, Meer Noor Mahomed 
Ubassee Caloree, whose hereditary possessions consisted of the province of 
** Sewee, also called Seree, and other districts,* and who not only exercised the 
functions of executive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual autho- 
rity over several military chiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
“ obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, availed himself of the appre- 
hensions of Sadiq V\ee Khan, the Soubahdar of Scind on the part of Mahomed 
“ Shah, respecting the attempts of Nfidir Shah to persuade that officer, in the lldOih 
** year of the Jlcjirah, to transfer tfie government of Scind to him for the sum of three 
lacks of rupees, part of which sum has remained unpaid to the present day. Nadir 
“ Shah, having in the year 115‘2 of the Hej'irah defeated the Caloree army, compelled 
the chiefs of the family to take refuge in Amerkote, a fort situated in the desert. 

“ An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which the Calorees were per-* 
“ mitted by the conqueror to retain the government of Scind, on condition of paying 
« a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia; and this appears to have been regularly 
“ paid by the first of these princes. After the death of Meean Noor Mahomed 
** Caloree, vChich took place in the year 1185 of the Hejirah, eight princes of the 
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but when his possessions were made over to the Persian monarch, cuap.xvii. 
he changed his policy ; and, lodging all Kis treasure and property 
in the Fortress of Amerkote*, made a feeble attempt at opposition ; 
but his capital was taken and plundered, and he was compelled to Takea nnd 
surrender himself to the mercy of the conqueror ; who, however, Lpite' * 
satisfied * with his submission, and the possession of his wealth, 
restored him to the government of the province, which he agreed Restorea the 

• ^ ^ , governor to 

henceforward to hold as a tributary to the Crown of Persia. his province. 

^ After this expedition, Nfldir marched to Herat -t*, where he made a. d. 1740. 

A. U. 1153. 

a proud display of the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India I Marches to 
among which, the most remarkable Avas, the celebrated throne of the makesad"s*- 
Emperor of DehliJ, made in the shape of a peacock, and orna- wealth.*^ 
raented with precious stones of every description. This gorgeous* 
exhibition took place on the fourth of June; and on that day, and 
several others, the court, array, and popqjace, were amused with 
pageants, shoAvs, and entertainments of every kind : but Nddir, 
though satisfied that this public celebration of triumph was calcu- 


A. D. 1740. 
A.U. 1153. 


“ Caloree family, in regular succession, reigned in Scind, until the year 1197 of the 
Hejirah, when Meer Tutteh Ulee Talpooree effected the expulsion ofUbdool Nubee, • 
** the last of the Caloree princes, and established the present dynasty of that country.’* ' 
— Mr. Sm^ith’s ms. 

♦ This town, which is in the province of Scind, Is situated in 26® 23' north latitude, 
and in llG®23' east longitude. It at present acknowledges the authority 9 f the 
Hindoo Rajah of Joudpore. This city derives its fame in history from being the birth- 
j)lace"of Ackbar. His father, Hoomayoon, when he fled from India, first took refuge 
with the Rajah of Amerkote ; and his celebrated son was born at that city in the ycai 
1541. t He entered that city on the 26th of May, 1740. 

% We are told, that N^dir was so fond of this throne, that he had an exact duplicate 
of it made from other jewels. 

VOT. tl. N 
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dition. 


A.D. 1740. 
A.H. 1153. 


laled to raise his fame with his subjects, and to gratify the vanity of 
his soldiers, appeals alwkys to have dreaded the danger of inaction. 
He moved his army from Herat : and after meeting his son, Read. 
Kooli, and bestowing . valuable presents upon him and the other 
princes of his family, he moved towards Bulkh, where he had or- 
deied preparations to be made for his crossing the Oxus 16 punish 
the Sovereign of Bokharah, who, unmindful of his established alliance, 
had taken advantage of his absence in Indi^ to make inroads into 
the Province of Khorassan, 

The motives which induced N6,dir to proceed upon this ex- 
pedition were soon apparent. He had no desire to extend the 
boundary of his empire in a direction where he knew it could, not 
•be maintained, but he wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this 
part of Tarlary those calamities which they were in the annual habit 
of indicting upon the Rentier provinces of Persia. Abool Fyze 
Khan, who was the ruler of the Usbegs at this period, boasted a lineal 
descent from Chenghiz : but he appears to have inherited none of the 
spirit of his great ancestor. He was terrified into submission at the 
approach of N^idir, and sent his vizier to deprecate the wrath of that 
monarch. The minister was well received ; but told, that his master 
must immediately surrender, if he desired to save himself from destruc- 
tion, and liis country from^ruin*^. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian army advanced, by rapid marches, to Bokha- 
rah-f- ; and on the twenty-third of August, five days after they had 
crossed the Oxus, encamped within twelve miles of that capital, 

• Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 328. 

This city is not more than fifty miles from the Oxus ; but N&dir had crossed 
higher up that stream than wliere it approaches nearest to Bokbarhb. 
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'where this short expedition was brought to a close by the personal chap.xvii. 
submission of Abool Fyze Khan, who,- attended by all his court, 
proceeded to the tents of NAdir Shah, and laid his crown, and tJibegs 

persoDnlly 

other ensigns of royalty, at the feet of the conqueror, who as- 

^ ^ gives up his 

signed him an honourable place in his assembly ; and a few days crown, 
afterwards restored him to his throne, on the condition that the Ox us He is restored 

, . , . 1**8 throne. 

should remain, as it had been in former periods, the boundary of the 
two empires. This treaty was cemented by an alliance between the 
daughter of the ruler of Bokh^rah and the nephew of his conqueror ; 
and, after its conclusion, a great number of Tartars were, with llic 
concurrence of their own monarch, enrolled in the Persian army, 
whose commander probably esteemed the services of these hardy 
warriors as of more consequence to the peace of his own dominions; 
and the fulfilment of his future views of ambition, than all the 
wealth he had brought from India. 

The arras of NAdir were next directed against the kingdom of N^ciir mnkes 
Khaurizm, which is situated to the westward of Bokbarah, and k,"gHom"of' 
stretches along both banks of the Oxus, to the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea. The prince of this country (whose name was Ilburz,) 
neither incriled nor received such huidane treatment as Abool Fyze. 

Khan. He had committed frequent depredations upon the Persian 
territories ; and, conceiving that the stl^ngtli of his fortrbsses would 
secure him from vengeance, he resolved on resistance. The .King whose ruler 
of Bokharah had sent a mission to advise him to subihit to the 
arms of Nd.dir : he not only treated this friendly counsel with disdain, 
but, in violation of laws which the most savage nations respect, he 
slew those through whom it was conveyed. This conduct greatly 
irritated the monarch of Persia, who, after he had defeated his 
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Nftdir march- 
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army and made him prisoner, doomed him, and twenty of his 
chief officers, to death*. The possessions of Ilburz were bestowed 
upon Taher Khan, a cousin of the sovereign of Bokharah, and 
consequently a direct descendant of the celebrated Chenghiz*f-. 

When the winter of this year was far advanced, NAdir marched 
to Kelat:]:, to which place he continued from his most eafly years 
to be much attached. He had directed that its fortifications should 
be improved ; that a palace should be builj ; and that aqueducts 
should be constructed to improve the fertility of its fields. He 
had also ordered, that all his treasures should be carried thither: 

I 

and a peaceful retirement to this cherished spot, after the toils and 


. • Mcerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

+ Meerza Mehdy, in his History of N&dir, styles this chief Taher Khan Nevadi 
Genghizi. — Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

J Kelat is about a degree north of Mushed, on the road to Merv Shah Jehan, and 
is situated in a very mountainous country, named Ashdar Koh, or ^ the Mountains 
“ of the Dragon.’ It is a very high hill, accessible only by two narrow paths. After 
** an ascent of about seven miles, you reach a fine plain, nearly twelve miles in circuit, 
watered by 4t multitude of little streams, and producing corn and rice in the greatest 
« abundance. The inhabitants of tlje mountains live in tents; and the only buildings 
in this delightful valley are two lowers, and a small marble edifice erected by Nadir. 
The towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the house for the use of 
^ his majesty; On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend; and, after travelling 
about fifteen miles, gain the summit of the mountain, on which is another plain, not 
** so large, but equal in fertility to the former. Here are also two small towers, which 
command the approaches, and are the only fortifications on the Castle of Kelat \ the 
strength of which, like the Kela Sufeed, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in 
the difficulty of access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to 
stop the advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy. — K innibr’b Memoir 
of Petm, page 176. 
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Proceeds 
to Mushed, 
which he 
makes the 
capital of 
his empire. 

A.D. 1741. 

A. H. 1154. 


dangers of war were, at an end, was one of the most innocent chap.xvit. 
of those dreams which amused the fancy of this indefatigable 
conqueror. 

After a short residence at Kelat, NAdir proceeded to Mushed, 
which he had made the capital of his empire ; and, during three 
months-that he remained in this city, his time was passed in constant 
festivities. Five* monarchs had been subdued in five years. The 
empire of Persia had not only been rescued from a foreign yoke, -but 
its limits had been extended as far as the Oxus to the north, and 
the Indus to the east; and the hero, by whom all this had been 
accomplished* promised liis exulting subjects that the Turks should 
soon be driven from the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates: 
but honour required that, before any other expedition was under- 
taken, NAdir should revenge the blood of his brother, Ibrahim 
Khan'f', who had been slain in an attack of the Lesghees. 

When the army was on its march to DAghestan, an event occurred 
which cast a dark cloud over all the fair prospects that dawned upon 
Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest view, the miserable condition 
of those empires whose fate hangs upon the disposition and talents 
of a despotic sovereign. An advanced corps, chiefly composed of 
Affghans, had, by their extraordinary valour, gained the greatest 
advantages over the Lesghees : and N^dir was hastening by the way 
of Mazenderan to their support, when, pursuing his march through 
one of the forests in that country, a ball from an assassin, who had 


IleBolves to 
revenge the 
blood of bis 
brother, Ibra- 
him Khan. 


A. D. 1741. 
A.H. 1154. 


* The two Affghan princes, ABhr&if and Hussein; Mahomed Shal^, l^peror of 
India; Abool Fjze, King of Bokharah; and llhurz, ruler pf Khaurizm. 

t Ibrahim Khan was an active and brave map. He enjoyed the full con^denice of 
his brother; and hie sons, after his death, were considered as princes of the empire. 
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concealed himself behind a tree, wounded him in the hand, and killed 
his horse. The prince, Rez^ Kooli, who was near him, galloped 
towards the spot from which the shot had been fired : but neither 
his efforts, nor those of the guards that aided him, could succeed in 
the attempt to. seize the fugitive, who, favoured by the thickness of 
the wood, effected his escape. He was afterwards taken ; and the 
historian* of Nddir asserts, that he was the agent of a chief-f- of a 
barbarous tribe, who cherished a secret resentment agaii\st the 
conqueror. 

This accident, though it made a deep and indelible impression 
upon the mind of N^dir, did not prevent his proceeding to attack 
the Lesghees : but he never engaged in an enterprise of more hazard. 
These mountaineers defended themselves with the most desperate 
bravery : and the rugged nature of the whole country of DA^ghestan, 
which they inhabit, made it almost impossible to subdue them. 
The bravest troops of the Persian army were worn out with the 
fatigue of this harassing war : and the preparations which the 
Russians began to make at Astracan, though dictated by a fear 
that NAdir meant to invade their country after he had subdued 
•the Lesghees gave the latter every encouragement to persevere 

• Meerza Mehdy. 

t Meerza Mehdy, the historian of states, that the name of this pefson was 

Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, the chief of the tribe of Taimni. The assassin’s 
name was Neek-Kuddum, who, he asserts, confessed his crime, and therefore only lost 
his eyes. 

X We meet with the foUowing observations of Hanway on this subject: — 

The Lesghees had intimated their desire of putting themselves under the protec- 
tion of Russia, from the time of N&dir’s first invading their country : and it certainly 
was the interest of that empire to support the iudependepey of "those brave moun« 
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in their resistance; and the Persian monarch was compelled to retire chap.xvii. 

from tliis expedition with very partial success, and very great 

loss. peUed to retire 

with partial , 

N&dir had, from the day on which his life was attempted, enter- success, bat 

heavy loss. 

tained suspicions of his eldest son, Reza Kooli. He summoned him 

taioeers, who form so safe a barrier against the Persians. The arrival of the Russian 
troops, indeed, contributed to defeat N&dir*s designs ; and he found himself obliged 
** to abaAdon an enterprise to which his skill and fortune were not equal. 

As soon as the Russian general arrived in the neighbourhood of Daghestan, the 
Lesghees made application to him ; and from an apprehension of the danger they 
might be exposed to, in case IS&dir was determined to prosecute his design of redu* 
cing them, they wrote to this commander as follows : 

Most honoured and most accomplished general and commander-in-chief. 

Our most humble petition consists in this : all the inhabitants of Diaghestan having 
been Informed that you aic arrived near the frontiers of Kislar with an imperial army, 
and that your intention is to defend and protect the subjects of her imperial majesty 
in Andrewska, KoslkoflT, and Baxan, as also all the chiefs and rulers of the states 
“ bordering on the dominions of her imperial majesty, after longing expectations of 
your arrival, we have sent our deputies in the name of the whole nation to desire 
your intercession, that her imperial majesty may receive us under her puissant pro- * 
tection, and permit us to be her slaves. We are determined to hold the golden 
‘‘ border of her imperial robes, and, in spite of all the evils that may threaten us, we 
will not be dragged from tliem, nor seek any other protection, nor acknowledge any 
“ other sovcieign than God and her imperial majesty. 

We hereby take a solemn oath of allegiance to her imperial majesty, whom we 
most humbly implore to protect us against our enemies, and in her exalted clemency 
“ to give a favourable answer to our petition. And that her puissant majesty may 
know in what numbers our troops consist, we send you a list as follows.*'— H an way, 

Vol. 11. page 410. 

'I'hey transmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the different chiefs 
could raise, which amounted to sixty-six thousand: but this account of their strength 
must have been exaggerated. 
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A. D. ir4S. 
A. H. 1156. 
Deprives his* 
soDi Rezft 
Kooli^ of sight 


to his preseDce. The prince instantly obeyed; and was, on his 
arnval, made prisoner, and deprived of sight. A respectable Euro- 
pean writer *, who went to Persia two years after this event, appears 
satisfied that the assassin who fired at N^dir in the woods of 
Mazcnderan, was employed by the prince, Rez^ Kooli ; who, he 
informs us, though brave and able, was violent and oppressive. 
He had, this author asserts, on hearing that N4dir was dead, when 
on his expedition to India, declared himself king ; and, at the same 
time, put the unfortunate Shah T^mdsp-f-, who was confined at 

Subz^war, in Khorassan, to death. The same writer assures us, 
♦ 

that NAdir, ‘though convinced of the guilt of his son, addressed 
him in the mildest and most humane terms, and offered him com- 
plete pardon if he would only confess his crime, and promise 
repentance ; but that the fierce youth rejected this offer, and said he 
gloried in the attempt he had made to rid the world of a tyrant, 
and provoked his fate by the coarsest abuse of his father and sove- 
reign. It is probable that this author received the account which he 
has given of this transaction from some person who was desirous of 
palliating the guilt of a reigning tyrant; but we are compelled to 
‘refuse our credit to this statement. The Haltering historian of Nddir 
expressly informs us, that that sovereign was deceived, by the gross 
niisrepresentalions of infamous men, into the commission of this great 
crime +. The European physician |1 who attended that monarch 

* Han way, Vol. II. page 339. 

t Shah Tfiimasp was pat to death by Rez& Kooli in the manner Hanway mentions; 
but it has been conjectured that this act was committed by the command of Nadir. 

J Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 398. 

II The monk Bazin joined N&dir Shah when he was at Derbund, in 1741, and re- 
mained with him as physician till 1747, the year in which that monarch was murdered* 
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during the latter years of his life, asserts the innocence of Rezi chap.xvii. 

Kooli. He adds, that Nddir was so penetrated with remorse the 

moment that the deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury on 

all around him ; and fifty noblemen, who had witnessed the dreadful 

act, were put to death, on the pretext that they should have offered 

their lives as sacrifices to save the eyes of a prince who was the glory 

of their country *. It is also to be remarked, that the impressions 

whiclf have been transmitted regarding a fact comparatively recent, 

are all against NA.dir, who is believed to have had no evidence of his 

son’s guilt but his own suspicions. From the moment that his life h|id 

been attempted in Mazenderan, that monarch had become gloomy 

and irritable. His bad success against the Lesghecs had increased 

the natural violence of his temper; and, listening to the enemies of 

Rezd Kooli -f*, he, in a moment of rage, ordered him to be blinded. 

“ Your crimes have forced me to this dreadful measure,” was, we 
are told, the speech that Nddir made to his son. “ It is not my eyes 
“ you have put out,” replied Rezd Kooli, “ but those of Persia J.” 

The prophetic truth of this answer sunk deep into the soul of Nddir; 
and we may believe his historian, who affirms that he never after- 
wards knew happiness, nor desired that others should enjoy it. All 
his future actions were deeds of horror, except the contest which he 
carried -on against the Turks for three years; and even in it he 
displayed none of that* energy and heroic spirit which marked his 
first wars with that nation. 

* Lettres Edifiantes, Vol. IV. page 294. 

I have conversed with the descendants of several of N&dir’s chief omtahs, who all 
concurred in the truth of Meerza Mehdy’s statement of this fact. 

t Persian MSS. • 

VOL. IT. 


O 
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THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 

The Persian army had made unsuccessful’ efforts to reduce the 
cities of Bussorah,^ of Bagdad, and of Moossul. Nddir marched, 
early in the succeeding year, to meet a large Turkish force which 
had advanced to near Erivd.n : and we are told, that he desired to 
encounter his enemies in battle on the same plain where he had ten 
years before acquired such renown : but their general, subdued by. his 
own fears, fled, and was massacred by his soldiers ; who, thrown into 
cofffusion at this event, were easily routed, by the Persians. This was 
the last victory of N&dir*, and it was gained merely by the terror of 
hi| name. Sensible of his own condition, he hastened to make peace. 
His pretensions regarding the establishment of a fifth sect among 
orthodox Mahomedans, and the erection of a fifth pillar in the 
mosque at Mecca, were abandoned. It was agreed, that prisoners on 
both sides should be released ; that Persian pilgrims going to tire holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina should be protected ; and that the whole 
of the provinces of Irak and Aderbijan should remain with Persia, 
except an inconsiderable territory, that had belonged to the Turkish 
government in the lime of Shah Ismail, the first of the Suffavean 
kings. 

The conduct of Nidir tor his own subjects during the last five 
years of his reign has been described, (even by a partial historian,! 
as exceeding in barbarity all that has been recorded of the most 
bloody tyrants 'I'. The acquisition of the wealth of India had at 
first filled the mind of this monarch with the most generous and 
patriotic feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes should be 

* His ton, Nasser-^llah, defeated, about the same period, an army of the Turks 
near Diarbekir. 

t Mcerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol.'V. page 399. 
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collected from Persia for three years. But the possession of riches chap.xvii. 
had soon its usual effect of creating a desire for more : and while 
the vast treasures he had acquired were hoarded at the Fort of Kelat, 
which, with all the fears of a despot, he continually laboured to 
render inaccessible, he not only paid his aimies, but added to his 
golden heaps from the arrears of remitted revenue, which he ex- 
torted with the most inflexible rigour. 

N^dir knew that the attack which he had made upon the religion 
of his country had rendered him unpopular ; and that the priests, 
whom he peculiarly oppressed, endeavoured ta spread. disaffection. 

This made him suspect those who still adhered to the tenets of the 
Sheah sect; or, in other words, almost all the natives of Persia. 

The troops in his army upon whom he placed most reliance were the' 

Affghans and Tartars, who were of the Soonec persuasion. Their 
leaders were his principal favourites ; and every pretext was taken to 
pul to death such Persian chiefs as possessed either influence or 
power. These proceedings had the natural effect of producing rebel- 
lion in every quarter *, and the spirit of insurrection which now dis- 
played itself among his subjects changed the violence of N&dir into 
outrageous fury. His murders were no longer confined tp individuals : 
the inhabitants of whole cities were massacred : and men, to use the 
words of his historian'!', left their abodes, and took up their habita- 
tions in caverns and deserts, in the hope of escaping his savage 
ferocity. We are toldj, and the events which preceded render the 
tale not improbable, that when on his march to subdue one of his 
nephews || who had rebelled in Seistan, he proposed to put to death 

* Far*, Shirwan,.and Mazenderan, were all, at one period, in rebellion. 

t Meerza Mehdy. % Hanway, Vol. II. page 433. || Aly K'ooli Khan. 
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every Persian in his army. There can be little doubt that his mind 
was, at this moment, in a state of phrensy which amounted to insanity. 
Some of the principal officers of his court, t^o learnt that their names 
were in the list of proscribed victims*, resolved to save themselves by 
the assassination of NAdir. The execution of the plot was com- 
mitted to four persons, among whom was Mahomed Aly KhaA, a 
chief of his own Iribe.of Affsh^r, and SAlih Beg, the captain, of his 
guards. These chiefs took advantage of their stations, and", under 
the pretext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into the inner 
tents, wherQ the tyrant was asleep. The noise awoke him ; and he 
had slain two of the meaner assassins, when a blow from S41Ah Beg 
deprived him of existence. 

The character of this extraordinary man will be best understood 
from a short review of the principal actions of his life. Born in a 
low rank, he appears to have owed the distinction he early obtained 
among his rude associates to bis uncommon bodily strength, his 
determined courage, and a strong natural sense, which, though 
afterward 8 improved by experience, was never cultivated by educa- 
tion. The wretched condition of his native country was calculated 
to excite in ^he ardent mind of N4dir the most noble ambition : 
and when we reflect on the success which attended his first efforts 
against the’ Aflghans, we are almost reconciled to his usurpation 
of the name of that sovereign power, the substance of which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without 

• The physician Bazin states, that N&dir had informed the chief of the Aifghans 
that he entirely reposed on the fidelity of his corps, and that he meant they should 
next daji seize and imprison all the officers of his guards.— XeWrw I^difiantes, V9I. IV. 
page SIS. 
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extreme danger, both to himself, and to a nation which had been CHAP.xvir. 
saved by his valour and his genius. . 

After expelling the 'barbarous invaders of his country from 

the central provinces of Persia, and after obtaining the most signal 

victories .over the Turks, l|ie next labour of NAdir was to restore 

the ’throne to its former glory; and when he had conquered Can- 

dahar and Cabul^ he soughtr^and with success) to add to the 
* • 
strength of the empire, by converting the most dangerous of her 

enemies into the bravest of her defenders. The causes of his ex- 
pedition to India have been explained ; and, though it brought 
misery to thousands, there, perhaps, never was a conquest of such 
magnitude made by an Asiatic prince, with less crime to the indi- 
vidual by whom it was accomplished. The riches and the renown 
wliich ’ he obtained by this enterprise, gave him great means of 
restoring Persia to all her ancient splendour ; and his invasion of the 
territories of Bokharah, while it was the best, and indeed the only 
way in which he could secure the continued tranquillity of his own 
possessions, a'dded, perhaps, still more to his fame and to his power. 

His generous treatment of the humbled monarch of that country, 
and his conduct to the Emperor of Ihdia, showed that N&dir de- 
sired to trust more to the impression of his arms, than to the extent 
of his dominions, for the future security of his power. • ’ 

Hitherto this monarch, whether we consider the noblq and 
patriotic object which first stimulated his ambition, the valour and 
ability he displayed, the comparative moderation with which he used 
success, or the glorious deeds he had done, is entitled to great, if not 
unqualified admiration. The dreadful "Change which took place in • 
his disjposition and character, has been stated. From the moment 
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CHAP. XVII. that his mind was subdued by avarice and suspicion, he became one 
Qf the most cruel of tyrants: and Persia, by a strange destiny, 
seemed doomed to receive her death from that haqd, to which she, a 
few years before, had owed her existence. 

"When the mind of Nddir was in its i^ost disturbed and phrensied 
slate, he still continued to brood over those plans which he had 
cherished in his happier days. He anxiously desired to encourage 
trade; and thought that his country would not only become 
more wealthy, but more powerful, if he could form a navy. The aid 
of an enterprising, but indiscreet Englishman*, enabled him to com- 
mence the execution of this project on the Caspian ; but the effort 
produced no benefit to Persia; and, by exciting the jealousy of 
Russia, proved destructive to an infant branch of commerce, which 
British merchants had established in that quarter. Nddir had also 
ordered ships to be built on the shores of the Persian Gulf; and, with 
the true spirit of an unreflecting despot, commanded that timber for 
that purpose should be conveyed from the forests of Mazenderan, a 
distance of more than six hundred miles, and that through a country 
which had neither canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. The oppressed 
inhabitants of the intervening ’provinces were compelled to contribute 
their labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The rude 
ribs of an ill'-constructed vessel were ten years ago to be seen' on tlie 
beach at Abusheher, and seemed as if spared to be the emblem of 
the folly of this attempt -f. 

* The name of this person was Ellon : for an account of his proceedings, and their 
consequences, see the Works of Jonas Hanway. 

*1* He also directed an immense quantity of marble to be carried from Aderbijan, to 
ornament his palaces at Kelat and Mttshed ; the transportation of which; caused almost 
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We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety with which Njidir cHAP.xvn. 
desired to encourage commerce, in the conduct he. observed towards 
our countryman, Han way, who visited his camp three years before 
his death, and at a period when Persia was devastated by his oppres- 
sion and cruelty. The monarch commanded that all the losses which 
this eminent merchant had sustained by the rebellion at Asterabad, 
should be made good, either by the recovery of his merchandise*, 
or from* the sale of the property of those by whom he had been 
plundered. 

as muck misery as the conveying of the timber did. In 1810 I visii’fed the quarry 
where this marble was found, and saw a great number of half-Hnished blocks, that 
had lain untouched since his death. This quarry is on the banks of the Lake of 
Oormia, and about eighteen miles from the Town of Maragha. * 

* A Persian MS. in my possession relates an extraordinary and amusing anec- 
dote of Nadir at this period, which shows how completely he understood the 
feelings of the most ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer- 
chant, travelling from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nishapore, and 
carried his complaint to the sovereign. Was there no one near but the robbers.^" 
said NS,dir. ** None,” was the reply. ** Were there no trees, or stones, or bushes.?” 

“ Yes,” said the man, there was one large solitary tree, under whose shade I 
was reposing *when I was attacked.” N&dir, on bearing this, affected great ^ury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed instantly, and flog the tree that had 
been described, every morning, till it either restored the property that bad been 
lost, or revealed the names of the thieves by whom it had been taken. The 
mandate of a king of Persia is always a law; that of N&dir was considered a?, irre- 
vocable as fate. The executioners proceeded ; and the tree bad not suffered flagela- 
tion aTt>ove a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were found one morning 
carefully deposited at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon heard of the extrava- 
gant cruelty that inflicted such blows upon an inanimate substance, trembled at the 

« « 

very thought of the horrible punishment that awaited them if ever discovered. When 
the result was reported to N&dir, he smiled, aud said, " I knew what the flogging of 
“ that tree would produce.” 
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CHAP, XVII. It has been already stated, that NAdir' desired to change the 
religion of his country. His first idea probably was to destroy, with 
the tenets of the Sheah sect, that devoted veneration and attachment 
which those who held them cherished for the Suffavean dynasty, by 
whom this faith had first been established as a national religion. He 
also desired, as has been noticed, to do away religious distinctions, 
which seemed likely to interfere with his schemes of ambition. We 
have the strongest evidence to conclude, that his conduct' on this 
point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives than those of policy. 
He appears, indeed, to have had no fixed sentiments upon the 

t 

subject of religion. 

Soon after his return from India, he had directed that the four 
Evangelists should be translated into Persian ; and when this work was 
finished in a very incorrect manner by some Romish and Armenian 
priests, who wrote it under the superintendance of his secretary*, 
he summoned some Christian priests, Jewish rabbies, and Maho- 
medan moollahs, to his presence -f*. Extracts from the imperfect 
translation that had been made of the New Testament were read to 
him, and he amused himself, and some of his hearers, with ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian faith.' The tenets 
of the Jews, and the traditions of the Mahomedans, were treated 
with the same freedom : and the tyrant broke up this assembly of 
divines with a declaration, that, if God spared him, he would 
make a religion, much better than any of those that mankind yet 
possessed. 

* Mcerza Mehdy, who was also the author of his history. Hanway tells us, that 
this translation, which was made in six months, was dressed up with glosses and fables 
to make it a^pee with the koran. 

t May, 1741. Hanway, Vol. II. page 404. 
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The Suffavean kings had established a powerful hierarchy in their chap.xvii. 
dominions, at the head of which was a Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or chief 
pontiff. This body, who were always possessed of much wealth, had 
enjoyed not only a very great share of the government, but of the 
revenues of the country, under the weak and bigoted Shah Sultan 
Hussein'. The fate of that prince had brought the popular indigna- 
tion on every measure with which his memory was associated ; . and 
Nhdir,- therefore, proceeded, without alarm at the consequence,' to 
plunder the ecclesiastical revenues. We are informed *, that imme- 
diately after he was crowned, he assembled a number of the prin- 
cipal priests, and demanded of them in what manner the immense 
revenues -f which they enjoyed was appropriated. They replied, 

“ In supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter,” they 
added; “ we continually offer up prayers to God for the success of 
“ our sovereigns.” — “ Your prayers,” said Nhdir, “ are evidently 
‘‘ not acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire has suffered its 
“ greatest decline when your order was most encouraged. It has 
“ been rescued from destruction by ray brave soldiers, who are, 

“ therefore, to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and your 
“ wealth must henceforward be applied for their support.” 

At the same time that Nhdir seized almost the whole of the 
church revenue, he abolished the duties of the chief pontiff, but left 
the name, and gave the person who bore it a small pension. His 
conduct to the priesthood, though it excited no commotion at the 
moment, was, perhaps, one of the most impolitic acts that he ever 

• Hanway, Vol. II. page 343. 

*t‘ Hanway calculates this amount at nearly one fifth of the revenue of the country, 
or about a million sterling. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XVII. coinmilted. This order became the active disseminators of sedi- 
tion : and, as thosQ feelings of envy which their wealth had excited 
were soon changed into pity for their fallen condition, the efforts 
they made were very successful. N&dir was well aware of their 
sentiments. We are told *, that oh sending one of his nobles to 
take charge of a distant government, he concluded his instructions 
by saying, “ Remember you are not to communicate with the 
“ moollah : but I know you will meet him at night, and talk of 
“ me. He will call me one of the greatest monarchs in the universe ; 
“ but will add, that I am a villain, and that I have neither mercy 
“ nor justice in my composition.^’ 

The contempt in which N4dir held the arts by which the der- 
vishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed upon the credulity of 
his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. Many of these believed 
that the holy Imaum RezS., who is interred at Mushed, continued to 
work miracles; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons, pretending to be blind, went to his tomb ; and, after a long 
period of prayer, opened their eyes, and declared that their sight 
had been restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at 
the gate of the sacred mausolt*um when NAdir passed •f'. “ How long 
V have you been blind ?” said the monarch. “ Two years,” answered 
the man. ’ A proof,” replied NAdir, “ that you have no faith. If 
“ yoy had been a true believer you would have been cured long ago. 
“ Recollect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, 
“ I will strike your head off.” When NAdir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. 


• Hanway, Vol. II. page 446. 


t Persian MSS. 
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“ A miracle! a miracle I ’*the populace exclaimed, and tore off his ciiap.xvii. 
coat in small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 

“ that faith was every thing." 

NAdir, we are informed, was a predestinarian ; and the Persians 
believe, that even in his phrensied moments, when he was destroying 
his. fellow-creatures, he thought himself an instrument of Heaven. 

As a proof of this, they relate the following extraordinary occur- 
rence An arrow was shot into his quarters with a paper afhlcd, 
on which was written, “ If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
“ people ; if a prophet, show us the path of salvation ; if a god, be 
“ merciful to thy creatures.” The tyrant, while he’ made every 
search for the author, commanded that copies of this paper should be 
distributed throughout the camp, with the following answer annexed 
to it. • “ I am neither a king, to protect my subjects ; a prophet, to 
“ teach the way of salvation ; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
“ mercy : but I am he, whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath, to 
“ chastise a world of sinners -j'.” 

The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhibited in 
its truest colours in those impressions which the memory of his 
actions has left upon the minds of his •countrymen. They speak of 
him as a deliverer and a destroyer: but while they expatiate wi^^i 
pride upon his deeds of glory, they dwell with more pity than horror 
upon the cruel enormities which disgraced the latter years of his 
reign ; and neither his crimes, nor the attempt he made to abolish 
their religion, have subdued their gratitude and veneration for the 
hero, who revived in the breasts of his degraded countrymen a 

* JVrsian MSS. t Hanway also relates this occurrence. Vol. II. page 44C. 
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sense of their former fame, and restored I^rsia to her independence 
as a nation. 

The morning after the murder of N^dir presented a scene of the 

greatest confusion. Ahmed Khan *, a chief of the Abdfl,llee tribe of 

Aifgbans, supported by a corps of Usbegs, made an attack upon the 

Persian troops, but was repulsed. He left the army ; and proceeding by 

rapid marches to Candahar, not only obtained possession of that city, 

but took a large convoy of treasure which was coming from Cabul 

and Scind to the Persian camp. By the aid of these means this 

leader laid the foundation of a kingdom, which soon attained a 
« 

strength that rendered it formidable to surrounding nations. The 
chiefs who had murdered NAdir agreed to place his nephew Aly, 
who was at the head of a force in Seistan, upon the vacant throne. 
This prince hastened to join them ; and he was hailed as sovereign 
of Persia the moment he arrived. His first act was to circulate 
a proclamation'!', in which he declared, that those who had slain 
his uncle had acted by his order. This extraordinary document, 
which was meant to screen the conspirators from danger, deserves our 
attention, as it affords us, in the most authentic form, a proof of 
the impressions which had been made on all ranks by the horrid 
oruelties of Nddir. We discover from it, that a favourite nephew of 
that monat6h, who owed every thing to his bounty, makes an appeal 
to the inhabitants of Persia to support him on the throne, on the 

* According to some authors, Ahmed Khan was attacked by the Persians. 

t All Persians agree in their account pf the causes that led to the death of Nhdir ; 
and there is no doubt this declaration of Aly’s was only meant to screen the murderers 
from future imputation and danger on that account. 
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ground of his merit in hating destroyed a despot; who, to use the chap.xvii. 
words of the proclamation, “ delighted in blood ; and, with unheard-of 
“ barbarity, made pyramids of the heads of his own subjects." “ We 
** commanded," this prince observes, ** that Mahomed Kooli Khan 
** should prevail upon the Afishdr guards to seize and remove the 
tyrant. Thus performing a service highly beneficial to the public 
welfare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation*." 

The same proclamation informed liis subjects'that Aly had marched Marches to 

Mushed. 

to Mushed, where he had listened to the unanimous voice of the 
principal officers of the army, and the inhabitants of the city, who 
entreated him to ascend the throne, “ that he might relieve the 
“ miseries, and repair the desolations of his country." He con- 
cluded by stating, that a consideration of the dreadful extortions 
and cruelties of his predecessor, and a desire to appease the wrath 
of Heaven, led him to remit the revenues of the current year, and 
all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

While Aly, who took the name of AdiJ Shah, or “ the just king," Assumes Uie 
was, by his professions, endeavouring to obtain popularity, his acts shah, 
were of a nature that showed he was at once weak and cruel, A 
party of his troops had succeeded in taking, by surprise, the Fortress -His troops 

• tlic Fort** 

of Kelat, which contained all the treasures of NAdir. The prince§, ress of Kelnt. 
Nasser-Allah, Imaum Kooli, and Shah Rokh, were at Kelat when 
Aly's troops entered. They fled, but were pursued and taken. 

The two former were put to death, as were also the unfortunate Reza 
Kooli, and thirteen of the sons and grandsons of NAdir. The only 
descendant of the conqueror that was spared, was his grandson Shah 
Rokh, who was fourteen years of age when these horrid scenes 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 451. 
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occurred. We are informed, that the life of this young prince was 
only meant to be^ preserved till Adil Shah was confirmed in the 
power he had usurped. It is also asserted that the cruel tyrant was 
withheld from destroying him, from a fear that the clamours of the 
people might demand as their ruler a prince of the blood of NAdir; 
and in this extreme he proposed elevating Shah Rokh to the throne, 
and continuing to rule Persia in his name. 

• Adil Shah endeavoured to efface the impression made by his 
cruelty and his usurpation by dispensing, with a prodigal hand, the 
vast wealth which had been accumulated by his uncle : but even this 
attached none to his interests, and his reign was short and inglorious*. 
He was defeated, taken, and deprived of sight, by his brother, Ibra- 
him Khan, to whom he had intrusted the government of Irak. That 
chief did not at first declare his intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Aware that the young prince, Shah Rokh, was supported by seve- 
ral powerful nobles, he endeavoured to obtain possession of his 
person, and the royal treasures, before he disclosed his views. He, 
however, failed in this plan ; and when he found he had no other 
eesource except a bold and open attempt, he proclaimed himself 
king ; but his reign was still shorter than that of his brother, whom 
he had dethroned -f-. He was made prisoner by his own troops, 
and fell, unregretted, by the hand of the officer who was appointed 


* Mahomed Kooli Khan, who was the chief actor io the conspiracy against Nftdir, 
incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah. He was seized, and given over bound to the 
ladies of the murdered conqueror, who fell upon him and cut him to pieces. 

+ His victory over his brother was gaiued by the defection of Aly’s army. He, 
however, conquered Ameer Arslan, an ambitious governor, who had made himself inde- 
pendant of Adcrbijan. 
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to guard him to Mushed. Adil Shah was also sent prisoner to chap.xvii. 
that city, where he was put to death. 

^ Adii Shah is 

Shah Rokh was the son of Rezi Kooli, with whose misfor- “)«* 

, 111 • 1 -rs • TT* Reign of Shah 

tunes it had become customary to associate those of Persia. His aokh. 
mother was the daughter of Shah Sultan Hussein ; and he had 
therefore, from his descent, every claim to the throne he now filled. 

He was also popular, on account of his youth, his personal beauty, his 
amiable manners, and humane cliaracter. But all these fair hopes 
were blasted by the art and ambition of an enemy, who, encouraged 
by the general confusion of the times, sought to obtain the crown a.d. ir 48 . 

A. II. 1162 . 

by the destruction of the prince in ‘whose favour all voictes appeared syud m«1io- 
to be united. The name of this person was Mcerza Syud Mahomed, vourstoobtam 
He had been employed in stations of some distinction under Nddir 
Shah, .and boasted of being descended, through a female branch, 
from one of the SufFavean monarchs*. Syud Mahomed commenced 
his machinations by circulating a report, that the mild Shah Rokh 
inherited all the rancour of NS.dir against the religion of his country : 
and he brought forward the kindness and generosity with which the 
young monarch had treated persons of other religions, particularly 
Christian merchants, as a proof of the truth of this allegation. This • 
man was the son of a chief priest -f- of Mushed ; and the high reputa- 
tion his father had enjoyed, gave him so great an in^uence with 
the whole of that order, that they combined to favour his views. 
Encouraged by their support, he collected a body of followers, and 


* His mother was the daughter of Solimfi-n the Second, the father of Shah Sultan 
Hussein* 

+ Meerza D&ood ; a man of such celebrated piety, that Shah Sultan Hussein had 
not disdained to giye him his sister in marriage. 
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CHAP. XVII. attacked Shah Rokh before he could assemble his troops. The 
young prince was made prisoner and instantly deprived of sight ; 
taken, and de- ^hile his CTuel enemy was proclaimed King of Persia, under the 
Syud Maho- name of SolimAn : but his enjoyment of power was short. Yusoof 
himwlf k'n™ Aly, the principal general of Shah Rokh's army, hastened to revenge 
the namr^f monarch. SolimAn was defeated, taken, and put to death, .as a 
"D"i75o punishment for his inhuman barbarity. 

A.H. 1164 . , Yusoof Aly, after this victory, restored the blind Shah Rokh to the 

Is put to death. J J ^ 

Shah Rokh it throne, and assumed the name of regent. But these measures were 

restored to the 

throne, opposed by two chiefs*, one the head of a Kurdish, and the other 
of an Arabian tribe, by whose combined forces he was overcome 
and slain. Shah Rokh, who seemed born to be the sport of fortune, 
He is impri- was again sent from his throne to a prison. His enemies, however, 

soiled. 

a few days after they had dethroned him, quarrelled with each other, 
marched out of separate gales of the city, and came to action. 
Meer Aulum, the chief of the Arabians, triumphed, but only to fall 
in his turn before Ahmed Khan Abddllee. This leader has been 
already mentioned. Immediately after the death of NAdir he had 
proclaimed himself King of the Affghans, and had just added to 
• his other conquests that of ttie City of Herat. He now advanced 
against Meer Aulum, who was defeated and slain; and the City of 
Mushed, after some resistance, submitted to the conqueror. 

Ahmed Khan was at this period in a condition to attempt the 
reduction of all Persia : but the prospect was not inviting. Every 
province of that kingdom was exhausted. The Affghans were still 
deemed the original authors of the misery that its inhabitants 

* One of these was Jaaffer, who commanded a large body of Kurds ; and the other 
Meer Aulum^ who was the chief of a tribe of Arabs . — Persian MS'S. 
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endured ; and the unsuccessful attempt which ha^ been made to ciiAP.xvn. 
alter the religion of the country, had revived, in all tlieir vigour, 
those sentiments of hatred which the Persians entertained for 


that race as Soonees. In addition to these obstacles, the example 

of usurpation, which N&dir Shah had given, had inspired every 

governor of a province, and every chief of a tribe, with the desire 

of rule ; and Persia abounded with pretenders to regal power, a, d. irsi. 

Under such circumstances, we must admire that wisdom which 

led the AfFghan prince to withdraw from this scene of turbulence, 

that he might exclusively direct his future exertions to the nobler 

and more legitimate object of establishing a power in his native 

country ; which, while it gave a crown to his descendants, raised 

his nation to a rank and consideration far beyond what they. 

had evgr enjoyed. 

Before Ahmed Khan left Khorassan, he assembled the prin- 
cipal chiefs, and proposed that the province which gave birth 
to Nddir should be separated from Persia, and converted into 
a principality for his unfortunate grandson*. They all agreed, 
and promised continued allegiance ; cherishing, no doubt, an 
expectation, that an arrangement which placed a blind and ‘ 
inefficient prince at their head, was the most favourable for 
their individual views of aggrandizement. Ahmed boearae the 
guarantee of the independence of Khorassan, which, he justly 
concluded, would hereafter form a strong barrier to guard his 
dominions from the ambition of whatever ruler might succeed 
in obtaining the Crown of Persia. 


* Persian MSS. 
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Shah Rokh 
restored by 
y\hnied Khan. 


Tlie blind Shah Rokh continued, as was designed, to enjoy 
the imme of a prince ; and his petty court was supported by 

c 

the revenues of the City of Mushed, and its immediate environs. 
He also received annual' offerings from some chiefs, who continued 
to acknowledge him as their nominal superior. The few and 
unimportant events of the life of this prince and his family, will 
find their place in the history of those rulers who rose to power 
amid the scenes of violence and distraction in whidi the- empire 
was involved immediately after the death of NAdir. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Reiga of Kurreem Khaa, Zund. 

■ % 

The History of Persia, flrom the death of N^dir Shah till the chap.xviii 
elevation of Aga Mahomed Khan, the founder of the reigning 
family, though it occupies nearly half a century, pre'sents to our 
attention no one. striking feature, except the life of Kurreem Khan, 

Zund*. The happy reign of this excellent prince, as contrasted 
ivith those who 'preceded and followed him, affords to the historian 
of Persia thaU description ^of mixed pleasure and repose which a 
traveller enjoys, who arrives at a beautiful and fertile valley, in 
the midst of fan arduous jov^ey over barren and rugged wastes. 

It is pleasing to recount the actions of a chief, who, though born 
in an inferior rank, obtained power without crime, and who exer- 
cised it with a moderation that was, in the times in which he lived, • 
as singular as his humanity and justice. 

When Ahmed Khan was employed in settling the .province of 
Khorassan, Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of the tribe of Kujurs, 

(an^ grandfather to the present King of Persia,) had established 
hiniSelf at Asterabad ; a town situated on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, which had long been the residence of his family : and the 


** Zund was the name of his tribes or clan. 
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ciiAP.xvm whole of Mazenderan had submitted to his authority. The father* 
of this chief had been murdered by N4dir Shah ; and the tribe of 

f 

Kujurs cherished, in consequence, a blood feud against the descend- 
ants of that monarch. Ahmed Khan, fearing that the future enter- 
prise of Mahomed Hussein Khan might disturb his arrangements, 
sent a corps of his Affghans to attack Mazenderan : but they were 
repulsed with considerable loss : and the fame and strength of the 
chief of the Kujurs were greatly increased by this victory. 

The province of Aderbijan was, at this period, under the rule of 
an Affghan leader-f*. Ghilan had declared itself independent under 
one of its own chiefs:^ : and Georgia, governed by a Christian prince 
of the name of Heraclius, who had learned the art of war under 
N^dir, had assumed an attitude which induced many to believe that 
principality would emancipate itself from the degraded subjection in 
which it had been so long held by the Mahomedan princes of Asia. 

Such was the state of all the northern parts of the empire, when 
a chief of the tribe of Bukhtee&ree, called Aly Murd4n Khan, took 
possession of Isfahan \\ , and determined to raise a pageant of the 
House of Suffee to the throne, in order that he might reconcile the 
■inhabitants of that capital to his own usurpation of regal power. As 
he was well satisfied he could not effect this object without great aid, 

* Futteh Aly Kban, whose death and its cause have been noticed in the Life of 
mdiT Shah. 

t Az&d Khan, who was one of the generals of N&dir Shah. J Hidayet Khan. 

II He attacked and defeated Abool Futteh Khan, who was governor of the city on 
the part of Shah Rokh : but he appears to have afterwards contracted some en* 
gagements with this chief, as we find him continued for a period in his station of 
governor. — Tmrikh Zundeah, by Meerza Saaovck. 
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he invited leveral <»nl«h» to join his standard. The principal of CHAP.xvin 
diose was Kurreem Khan, of the tribe of Zund. This chief was 

• Kurreem 

jiot of high birth*, and had obtained no command in the army Khun is inviu 

ed to join the 

of^NAdir ; but he was distinguished for his good sense and cou- »t«ndnrd of 

Tiir 1 j 1 1 • • ' 7- Murd^n 

rage» We are told bj the historian of his reign, that Kurreem Khan. 
Khan from the first enjoyed an equal rank with Aly MurdAn: and a!h. h 61 
that when it was agreed to raise a young prince’f* of the race of 
Suffee to the throne, it was settled that one of the chiefs should *be 
appointed his minister, and that the other should command the 
army. But it appears, from other authorities, that Kurreem did not 
consider himself on a level with Aly MurdAn Khan. There is, 
indeed, ground to conclude, that his ambition was, at the com- 
mencement of the connexion, limited to the prospect of succeeding, 
that leader, who was very old and had no children. 

When the forces of these chiefs occupied Isfahan, that city was 
distracted by a number of parties. Every pretender to the throne 
had his adherents in the capital : but the inhabitants were soon 
reconciled to the new government. The troops of Aly Murd&n 
Khan had at first committed some excesses, but no blood was shed : 
ftnd that omrab, though stern and severe in his manner, was neither ’ 
cruel nor unjust J. His fame, however, was soon eclipsed by that of 
Kurreem, who, when they took possession of Isfahan, defended the 

*,la a genealogical account of his family, written by one of his immediate descend- 
ants, Kurreem Khan is stated to have been the son of a celebrated freebooter of the 
same of Eymdgik: but there is no attempt to trace his descent further. 

t This pageant was the son of the sister of Shah Sultan Hussein : he was between 
eight' and nine years old, end was crowned tinder the name of Shah Ismail. 

% Persian MSS. ' 
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x:hap.xviii inhabitants of Julfd, which was the quarter where he coanmanded, 
icuu^Hi^ slightest injury either to their persdns or property. • His 

Khan protMU conduct was iHore remarkable, as almost all those he protected 

the inhabit- 

antaofjuift. Were Christians: but Kurreem thought more of their condition 
than their religion, and displayed, on this occasion, all that moder 
ration and humanity which distinguished his character. He was 
rewarded with the warmest gratitude of those he saved from pillage. 
His soldiers even respected the principles of their leader; and the 
eyes of all were directed with admiration and astonishment to a 
chief of a barbarous tribe who refrained from plunder, and showed, 
amid scenes of violence and confusion, so marked a love of order 
and of justice. 

. The conduct of Kurreem obtained him a popularity which ex- 
cited the jealousy of Aly M urddn Khan ; and a short period brought 
Aiy Murdiii these chicfs to an open rupture. Aly Murd^n Khan had taken 
advantage of Kurreem’s absence to oppress the inhabitants of JulfS., 
and afterwards publickly reproved that leader for the vehemence with 
which he expressed his sentiments on this occasion. He had also 
And puU ilie put to death the Governor of Isfahan*; and it was obvious to all, 
nftimr tr*- that Kurreein would be the ‘next victim of his suspicion and resentr 
1791 . ment. That chief, aware of the danger of his situation, and preferring 
A. H. 1165. ^ open hostility to sucli friendship, took the field .with his 

Aly Mordftn followers, and declared himself the enemy of Aly Murd^n, who, after 
M»8iL'ted.*^ a short contest of various fortune, was assassinated by a noble of 
a!u! lies, the name of Mahomed Khan-f-, and his death left his rival the undis- 


♦ Abool Tutteh Khan, 

t It is stated by some authors, that this chief was a relation of Kurreem Khan, and 
that he deserted the standard of that ruler, and joined Aly Murd&n Khan for the 
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puled possession of tbe southern provinces of Persia : but Kurreem cbap.xviii 

had still to contend (before he could expect to preserve those territo*- 

lies in peace,) with many and powerful enemies, ^fore we proceed 

to a narration of the wars in which he was engaged, it will be useful to 

take, a view, of the character of those means and impressions to which 

he trusted for success, and to which he ultimately owed that com" 

plete triumph with which his efforts were crowned. * 

The inhabitants of Persia may be divided into four great classes. Character of 
The 6rst, and most powerful if united, are the native tribes of of^Periialuhe 
that nation, who continue to live in tents*, and change their residence meM^orKur- 
with the season. The great mass of this part of tbe ‘population, 
whose habits are pastoral and military •!•, are to be found along those 
ranges.pf hilly countries which, commencing near the entrance of the, 

Persian, Gulf, stretch, parallel with its shores, to Shuster, and from 
thence, taking a north-western direction, extend up the left bank of 
the Tigris, as high as the province of Armenia. The region that 
has been described includes Kerman, almost all Pars, a part of 
Irak, and the whole of Kurdistan. The inhabitants of these coun- 
tries are divided into many different tribes; but there cannot be a 
stronger proof of their coming from one stock, than that the languages • 
which they speak are all rude dialects of the Pelilivi. There is a con- ‘ 
siderable difference in these dialects, but not so much as to prevent 
the inhabitants of one province understanding that of another. 

From the period of the introduction of the religion of Mahomed, 

express purpoge of perpetrating this crime. — Tuarihh Zundeahy by Meehza 
Saaduck. 

* Id the oorthern parts of Persia, where the climate is very severe, they inhabit 
hovels in wialer. • t Some of them are also settled in Mazenderan. 
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caAP.xyni there never had been a king of Persia of this race. That country 
had .eitb» been governed by monarchs of a Tartar or an Arabian 
family. The numerous tribes of native Persians had, consequently, 
always been regarded with apprehension ; and a jealous policy had 
sought, by transplanting them to distant quarters of the empire, 
and by fomenting internal divisions, to weaken their strength: but 
the great balance to their power were the Tartar, Turkish, or 
Turkoman tribes who had, at different periods, accompani^ con> 
querors from beyond the Oxus, from the banks of the. Volga,, and 
from the plains of Syria, into the kingdom of Persia. The usages 
of these tribes in all that related to their rude habitations, their 
mode of life, and of warfare, were the same as the others ; but 
they had continued distinct, from the difference of their language; 
and that circumstance alone (had other motives been wanting) 
would have, kept alive a spirit of rivalry and hatred in the paiods 
of these two great classes of the military population of Persia. The 
Turkish tribes, though not so numerous as the Persians, were 
more powerful, because more united, and more wealthy. They 
had, throng all the revolutions of that kingdom, been kept more 
• concentrated, as they formed, from the period of the conquest of 
■ Toghrul Beg, till that of Abbas the Great, the force on which the 
different races of monarchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike ; though 
the former had, on many occasions, by their gallant defence of 
their lives and property, acquired a high reputation for valour. 

* There can hardly be said to be any distinction in these names, which are indis- 
criminately used by Persian historians to describe those tribes in Persia who derive 
their origin from Tartary, or Torkistao, and who speak the Turkishi language. * 
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Almost all the towns 'and villages were walled ; and in a eountejr CRAP.xviir 
where the science of attack was but little known, the efforts of the 
inhabitants (part of whom were always a militia,) in repelling 
attack were often successful; and, consequently, though this part 
of the population seldom furnished many recruits to an army, their 
attachment was, in scenes of civil warfare, of great consequence to 
the chief whose cause they espoused. 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a 
number of tribes . of Arabians, who entirely occupied the level coun- 
try between the mountains and the shore of the Persian Gulf. This 
tract, which resembles, as has been before stated *, the* peninsula of 
Arabia more than any of the interior provinces of Persia, had been 
long abandoned to this race, who had, from the most early a^, pos^ 
sensed a superiority over the Persians at sea. The latter indeecKseem, 
at aU periods of thehr history, to have at once dreaded and abhorred 
that element. The Arabs had consequently not only possessed them- 
selves of the Islands of the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours along 
the coast. Their children had mmntained these possessions, yielding 
at times a real, and at others a nominal, obedience to the government 
of Persia: but their poverty, the htat of the climate, and the ’ 
barrenness of the soil of the countries they inhabited, combined 
with the facility with which those tribes who dwelt near the coast 
could embark in their boats, have at all periods aided the efi^irts 
made by this race to maintain themselves in a state of rude inde- 
pendence. 

Such was the character of that population over which Kurreem 
Khan desired to establish his government. He was chief of a small 

• Vide Vol. I. page 2. 
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CHAp.xviii tribe, vrho, though described as a branch of thftl of iImj Lac, claimed a 
, high Tank among the native tribes of his country*. He sum.- 

Kimn Bum- moUed to his Standard the whole of this class, and urged them to 

roons the na- ^ 

n.f tribes of unioo and exertion, that they might no more be deemed a conquered 

Peisia to join 

Iwb standard. people, but resume that pre>emineDce to which they had <a right 
from their numbers, their valour, and their glorious decent from 
the ancient heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of the principal cities 
of ‘the empire showed, from the first, their partiality to Kurrdem, 
which was grounded on the confidence they reposed in his humanity 
and Justice. The Arabians, who had continued to preserve the 
habits of their nation, admired the simplicity and manliness of hiS 
character; and even those enemies, against whom he had chiefly to 
contend, the AlFghan't* and Turkish tribes, who fought under the 
banners of his rivals for power, considered Kurreem K.han with 
respect, and placed an iinphcit reliance not only in his. pleidlgexi 
faith, but on the generosity of his disposition, and thci -ptobitjr 
of his mind. 

Kurreem Khan had, after the death of Aly Murd^n Khan, tw6 
formidable rivals whom it was necessary that he should subdue before 
his power could be firmly established. It will prevent confusion lo give 
His first ftction a distinct account of his contest with each of these chiefs. In the 
wiib ABftd action he had with AzAd Khan Afifghan, the ruler of Aderbijan, 
A.u. iiel Which was fought near Kazvecn, he was so completely' defeated. 


* Some authors assert, that this tribe received the name of Zund from being 
charged, by Zoroaster, with the care of the Zund-a-vesta, or scj[;ipture of that prophet. 

t The Affghans were mere temporary invaders, aijd cannot, therefore, be deemed as 
one of the classes of the population of Persia. * ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Azad Khan Affghan, and Mahomed Aly Khan Kujur. 
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that he was compelled *001 only to abandon Isfahan, but also Shiraz. 
Continuing his retreat, he entered those great ranges of mountains 
which divide the elevated and fertile valleys of Pars from the arid 
country, that lies between their base and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and which is emphatically termed the Province of Gurih&seer, 
or the region of heat*. We are informed, that Kurreem, dis- 
couraged by his reverses and the desertion of a number of his 
followers, had, at this period, some thoughts of seeking that repose, 
which, with all his ambition, he loved, by flying to India : but if ever 
he indulged so unworthy a resolution, he was diverted from it by 
the remonstrances of Roostum Sultan, the chief of Khi^t, a village 
situated in a small valley that lies near the top of one of those moun- 
tains which immediately overlook the Gurm&seer. That gallant 
soldier*represented how easy it would be to defeat the army of Azid 
Khan when they were entangled in a difficult pass, that they must 
march through before they reached Khisht. Roostum Sultan did 
more than give advice, he offered to attack the enemy with his 
mountaineers, and was successful in persuading Kurrepm Khan to 
await the result of an action. 

The pass of Kumdridge is in extent about two miles. The 
road, or rather path, which winds along the edge of the mountain, 
is very .narrow, (in some places not more than two feet wide,) and 
can, consequently, only admit of troops marching in single files. 
The surface over which this difficult road has been made is* hard 
rock ; but there are a number of small hills in its vicinity, on which 
there are neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to be formed 
of different strata of pebbles and loose earth. They are very steep. 


CHAP.XVin 


Is coropdlecl 
to abandon 
Isfahan and 
Sbiras« 


A. D. ir53. 
A. 11. 1167. 


lloostum 
tan remoii* 
Btrates against 
hiB flying to 
India. 


DcBcription of 
the pass ofKu- 
m&ridgc. 


■* Tuarikh Zundcfth. 
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caAP.xviii and rise in clusters of lovr and high peaks, some Of which approach 
the road within a distance of less than a hundred yards. It wais 

f 

in peaks of these hills, and the most inaccessitde parts of the 
mountain, that Roosrom Sultan posted bis men, while Kurreem Khan 
Deft^at of the waited for the enemy in the valley below*. The troops of Az4d 

army of Az^ld 

Khan. Khan were permitted to enter the pass before the attack commeuceds 
A H. nw. When it did, the confusion was instant and irremediable. They 
were entirely exposed to the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all that coolness which is inspired by security. Those who 
rushed forward were met and destroyed, before they could form 
in any numbers, by the body near Khisht, under Kurreem Khan. 
All who remained for any time in the pass were killed : but retreat 
Tvas for a long time impossible, as those in the rear, when the . action 
commenced, rushed forward to the support of their comrades. A 
few brave men, rendered desperate by their situation, made an 
attempt to reach their enemies, but they only hastened their own 
destruction. The victory was complete : and Kurreem Khan, at* 
tended by the chief of Khisht, and reinforced by several tribes of 


K.iripem Arabians, pursued the fugitives, and once more occupied the City 
p.'o""tirS of fihirax, where he employed himself in recruiting his army. He 
ofsiiiraz. further contest with AzM Khan-j-, who was soon afterwards 


* I have been twice over the ground where this action was fought. When I 
visited *11 in J800, I was accompanied by the grandson of Roostum Sultan, and there 
were several old men with him who had fought in the battle, and who pointed out 
every spot they had occupied. I became afterwards acquainted with Z&l Khan*, 
the son of Roostum Sultan, who recited to me, with feelings of just pride, the 
particulars of this action. 

t .The army of this chief, though only in part composed of his countrymen, was still 
culled the Aflfghan army ; and the great hatred which the inhabitants of the southern 
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coiDpelled, bji resHjdt of a content into which he entered with 
Mahomed Husseia Khan, to dy to. Bagdad : but the ruler of that 
city,, though he granted him protection, refused to aid him in aa 
effort he .was desirous of making to recover his possessions* He 
next endeavoured to engage the Georgian prince, Heraclius, in 
his cause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wandering 
life, he at last threw himself upon the clemency of Kurreem Khan*, 
who received him with kindne^ promoted him to the first rank 
among his nobles, and treated him with so generous a confidence, 
that he soon converted this dangerous rival into an attached friend. 

The most powerful of all the enemies of Kurreem Khan was 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the chief of the Kujurs. The Turkish tribe 
of KujuT had been long settled in Syria. They were brought from 
that country to Persia by Timour, and were one of the seven tribes 
who combined to raise Shah Ismail, the first king of the Suffavean 
race, to the throne of Persia-f-. We must conclude that this tribe 
were both numerous and brave, from the division that was made of 
them by Abbas the Great into three branches ; one of which he 
stationed at Gunjab, in Georgia, that they might check the incur., 
sioiis of the Lesghees:|;; another was planted at Merv, the ancient 


CUAP.XVUI 


Az&d Khan 
throws him- 
self on his 
clemency. 


An account of 
Mahomed 
Hussein Khan 
Kujur. 


p^rU of Persia entertained against a ruler of that natioDj no doubt operated, at this 
moment, in favour of Kurreem Khan. 

It b stated, that Kurreem demanded from Heraclius to deliver up Az^d, Khan, 
but that was an act pf which the Georgian prince was incapable. He, however, when 
he refused the Affghan chief his support, is supposed to have recommended hjim to 
throw himself upon the clemency of Kurreem. t Persiah MSS. 

% The Lesghees inhabit the mountains between Georgia and ^ iyaspiao, and who 
are alike remfijkabk for tbeir v{dpui and turbulence. They ar^ ww subject to 
Russia. 
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CH^r.Kvin capital of Margiana, 'which, from its situation on the frontier of 
KhorasSan, had been always deemed the principal defence of that 
province against the incursions of the Usbegs : and the third was 
settled at Asterabad*, a small province, bordering on the country of 
those Turkoman tribes who dwell along the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and who, defended from subjugation by their deserts. and 
their courage, subsist by making constant predatory inroads into 
Persia. The first of these branches, which was settled at Gunjah, at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of N4dir Shah ; and, in compli- 
ment to him, took the name of Kujur Affshftr'f'. They declined from 
the death of that monarch. The second continued, surrounded by 
enemies, to hold possession of the City of Merv ; while the chiefs 
of the third now openly aspired to the throne of Persia, .which .they 
would, even at this period, have attained, had they not been dis- 
tracted and weakened by domestic feuds. This branch of the 
Kujurs is divided into two great families, or clans ||; one termed 
the higher, and the other the lower. The chiefs of the former had 

* The small province of Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazenderan, which 
it resembles in appearance, climate, and productions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, 
" and the paternal estate of the present King of Persia, as chief of the Kujur tribe, wbo 
have entire possession of the province. It is bounded on the west by the Caspian 
'' Sea; to th.e south it is separated by a lofty ridge of mountains from the districts pf 
** D&mgh&n and Bistan ; it extends to the east as far as the longitude of 36^, and is 
divided from D&ghestun by the River Ashor. The City of Asterabad, the capital of 
this province, is situated tear the mouth of the River Ester, on a bay of the Caspian 
" Sea/ — KiNNiEh's Memoir of Persia^ page 166. 

+ Nkdir, as has been before stated, was of the tribe of Affsh&r. 

;]: The name of this tribe of Kujurs is Azdanloo. 

H The Turkish names tof these fantilres are Yonkh&neJr&sh and jiMki*b6th, which 
may be translated the higher and lower. 
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been ihe acknowledged superiorst till the Elevation , of FuUeh Mj 
Khan (who belonged to the latter) to be the general' of Shah 

m 

T&m4sp, gave him an influence and authority, which led to his 
being Irecogaised as the head of the whole tribe. Whjen he was 
murdered by Nddir Shah, that monarch, who desired; to cherish 
divisions in this formidable tribe, gave the government of Asterabad 
to a noble of the tugher family*; and the consequence was, that 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the son of Futleh Aly, was com|]elled 
to save his life by taking refuge with the Turkoman tribes, who 
feed their flocks ih the neighbourhood of that town. Aided by these 
robbers,' and a few other adherents, he made, during the life of 
Nddir Shah, an ^attack on ^ his native district, which was at ^rst 
successful ; but, being unable to maintain himself, tliis expedition 
terminated in the death or ruin of almost all those who were rash 
enough to attach themselves to his fortunes. He escaped again to 
the Turkomans, with whom he had established a connexion that 
seems always to have aflbrded him a safe retreat. 

We find in the page of Jonas Han way a very particular and 
curiona account of the capture of Asterabad by Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, and the subsequent dispersion •and punishment of the fol- ■ 
lowers of the Kujur chief. Han way was in Asterabad when it was' 
taken;, and when the valuable investment, of which .lie had the 
charge, was presented by Mahomed Hussein to the Turkomans, he 
heard, .with horror, these barbarians demand, that “ the merchant, 

** as well as all his goods, should be given to them. He. would/’ 


* The name of this chief was Zum&n-beg. His father, Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
was a great favourite of N4dir Shah. It was this chief who, acting by the order of 
Rezd Kooli Meerza, put an end to the life of Shah Tfim&sp, . 
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CHAPJC^ tl»y 8 tkl, ” be aseful in looking after their sheep/' The Persian 
chief was too generous to comply with such a request. He told 

s 

them to be content with the plunder : and the man, thus saved irom 
looking after flocks on the shores of the Caspian, not only obtained 
ffom the justice of Nidir Shah the restitution of almost all the 
propa*ty he had lost, but lived to become a most distinguished 
citizen of one of the first capitals in the universe. 

* fVom the occurrence of this event, till the death of NAdir Shah, 
a penod of nearly four years, Mahomed Hussein Khan remained with 
the Turkoman tribes*. The moment he heard that the conqueror 
was slain, lie appears to have left his retreat; and we find him, 
a lew months subsequent, in such force, that he defeated (as has 
been before stated,) a large body of A%hans of the army of Ahmed 
Shah, who attempted to penetrate into Mazenderan. 

Karreem Kurreem Khan, after he had made himsdf master of Shiraz, took 

Fare, and advantage of the contest in which his enemies, AzAd Khan and Ma- 
homed Hussein Khan, were engaged with each other, not only to 
A 11.1170 subject the whole of Fats to his authority, but to possess himself of 
the City of Isfahan, and a great part of the Province of Irak f , He 
was, however, soon compelled to abandon the greatest part of these 
territories ; for Mahomed Hussein Khan, after defeating AzAd Khan, 
and adding Aderbijan lo his possessions, directed bis march toward 
Isfahan, with an army far superior to any that had been assembled 
under one chief since the death of NAdir Shah. Kuneem Khan 
],oompeUe<i made an attempt to arrest the progress of this force, but in vain ; 

he was compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself up, 
determined to abide a siege. 

* Tuarikh Kojur. t Tuarikh Zunde&h. 
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We are informed by an intelligent traveller*,' that success cWft- CHAP.xviit 
pletdy< changed the character of' Mahomed Hussein Khan. He 
had been remarkable for his mildness and moderation ; but the 
near prospect of the crown made him haughty and rapacious. He 
particularly' evinced this change in bis altered conduct to the inha- 
bitants of Isfahan, whom he no longer treated with that temper 
and justice which he had shown when he thought their attach- 
tnent was of consequence to his interests. He now levied iaVge 
conliibutions upon the city, and allowed his troops to commit, 
unpuni^d, the most wanton excesses. These proceedings were 
not more calculated to diminish his reputation than to add to that 
of his rival, Kurreem, whose behaviour towards the citizens of the 
capital had, under all circumstances, been the same. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, having completed his preparations, Mahomed 
lell eight thousand men in Isfahan, and advanced, with a force lays siege to 
amounting to nearly thirty thousand, to lay siege to Shiraz'f'. I’he *a™d. nsr. 


defences of that city consisted only of a high mud wall flanked by *** 
round towers, and surrounded by a deep dry ditch : but in Persia 
the science of attack is not more advanced than that of defence ; 
and tl>e slightest fortification seemed* fonnidable to those whose ' 
force was chiefly cavalry, and whose unskilful gunners could only 
fire their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in the course of a day. 
Nevertheless, every thing- concurred to give confidence to the 
besiegers. The attack commenced ^t a season when the country Commemr. 

*1 T 1 mi /* 1 1 1 • 1 • nttack. 

round Shiraz is beautiful. -The fields were covered with gram ; and 
the most abundant harvest se^cd growing for the support of the 


• Olivier, Vol. VI. page 70. 
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]1» supplies 
are intercept- 
ed by Shaikh 
Aly Khan. 


invaders. But the hopes which the first success that attended their 
operations, and the appearance of plenty, inspired, soon vanished. 
Their batteries were hardly opened before they were attack^ by 
successive sallies from the garrison : and while their attention was 
occupied in repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Aly Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe of Zund, 

4 

commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in which he 
was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who burnt 
their own fields, and retired, with their families, and all the property 
they could carry, into the neighbouring mpuntains*. The effect 
of these measures was to produce a scarcity of provisions in 
the camp of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and to spread discontent 
among his soldiers. The delays and hardships of a protracted 
siege, which often weary the patience of well-appointed and dis- 
ciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to those loose, 
irregular, and unconnected masses which constitute the force of an 
Asiatic prince. In the present case, the evil became more dangerous 
from the composition of the besieging array, a great proportion of 
which was new levies ; and some had, till the flight of Azdd Khan, 
been fighting for years hgainst the chief under whose banners they 
now served. 


While - the light troops of Kurreem were* employed in haras- 
sing the besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, 
but employed every art to spread defection among his enemies. 
His efforts were completely successful : and the daily desertion of 
numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hussein Khan of 


* Tnarikh Zuadeah. 
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the necessity of an early retreat*. He suddenly raised the siege, and CHAP.xvni 
marched to Isfahan : but the corps he had left at that capital dis- 
persed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such circum- »"<* f«- 

treats to Isfu- 

stances, he was compelled to retire to Mazenderan, which he h*"- 
reached with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced, 
by desertion, to twelve thousand men. 

Kurreem Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tran- 
quillity to the province of Fars, advanced to Isfahan, where he was 
received with the most sincere joy. The inhabitants welcomed him 
as the ruler they loved ^ and their example was followed by all the 
principal cities in Irak. Kurreem took care, by his* conduct, to 
preserve a feeling to which he was already so deeply indebted. 

His military career, since he had become a competitor for the 
sovereign power, had not been fortunate. He had gained but 
few victories, and was often defeated. His condition had more 
than once seemed desperate : but still the preference which the 
citizens of Persia gave to this prince over his rivals, had the 
constant effect of enabling him to support reverses, and to take 
full advantage of every casual success. He could not but be 
proud of an attachment to which be had no claims but what ’ 
originated in his personal good qualities : and the strength it 
gave liim must have been a motive for his persevering in that 
course of moderation and justice by which it had been obtained. 

.While Kurreem was employed in settling the numerous provinces 
which now cheerfully submitted to his authority, he detached Shaikh 
Aly Khan into Mazenderan, and placed under the command of that 


* Tuarikh ZundeSih. 
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CHA^xvm general the choice troops of his army, in order that he inight com* 
pletely subdue Mahomed Hussein Khan: but it is not probable that 
object .would have been elFected if the tribe of Kujurs had remained 
united. The division which existed between the two principsd 
families has been before noticed. The chief* of the opposite house 
to that which had for some years exercised a general rule over, the 
whole, either tempted by the offers of Kurreem Khan, or actuated 
by‘ a desire of revenging former injuries, deserted, at this critical 
moment, the cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh Aly 
Khan-f-. Several of his relations and adhereij^s were, in consequence 
of this treachery, put to death: a rash act of resentment, which revived, 
with increased violence, the feud that had so long distracted this tribe. 
Though these events must have left Mahomed Hussein Khan with 
little hope of success, he, nevertheless, determined to meet his ene- 
mies ; and even these confess, that he fought with a valour which 
deserved victory. His efforts, however, were in vain. Some new 
levies, who had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action 
commenced : and their example was followed by all his troops. We 
are informed that he would have escaped if his horse had not fallen, 
which gave his pursuers time to come up : among these was his 
■ irritated and implacable enemy, the chief of the Kujurs, who had 
deserted in. the opening of the campaign. He could expect no 
mercy from this adversary, and only hastened his fate by an attempt 
at resistance. His head, displayed upon a pike, proclaimed to. all, 


An action, in 
winch Maho- 
med Hussein 
Khan is slain. 


* The name of this chief, who was the head of the family of YoukhSiree-b^sh, was 
Mahomed Hussein Khnn. 

t Tuarikli Zundcah. ^ t Tuarikh Zundekli. 
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the triumph of Kurreehi Khan over the greatest and most powerful 
of those riv^s* who had disputed with him the rule of Persia. 

The conqu'Ast of Mazenderan was followed by the submission of 
Gh^lan, and the greatest part of Aderbijan: but the latter province 
was sobn disturbed by the pretensions of Futteh Aly Khan, a chief 
of the tribe of AfFshdr, who had given his suppoit, at different periods, 
to the competitors that were opposed to Kurreem Khan, and now 
ventured to 'proclaim himself the open enemy of that prince : he was, 
however, defeated in an action that was fought on a plain •j' situated 
a short distance to the south of Tabrecz. He fled into the City of 
OormiaJ; but, after sustaining a siege of some months, seeing no 


CHAP.XVin 


Pretensions 
of Futteh Aly 
Khnn. 


He is defeated. 
A. D. 17C0. 
A. II. 1174. 


* The principal chiefs of the family of Mahomed Hussein Khan (including all his. 
SODS,) fled sto the country of the Turkomans, where they remained about four years 
before they gave themselves up to Kurreem Khan, by whom they were treated with 
consideration and kindness. .Aga Mahomed Khan was the eldest of those princes. 
Olivier, in his account of this transaction, states, that they were taken by Shaikh Aly 
Khan as hostages to Shiraz : but this is evidently an error. I follow the Tuarikh 
Zunde&h of Meerza Saaduck, who expressly asserts, that they gave themselves up 
some time afterwards, and were treated with great humanity and attention, 
t The name of this plain is K&ra Chemun, or the Dark Meadow.” 

J The very ancient City of Urumeah, the Thebarma of Strabo, and supposed . 
** birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a noble plain, fertilized by the River Shar, 
and on the south-west of the lake to which it gives its name. This town is thirty-4wo 
** fursungs from Tabreez, and contains a population of twelve thousand souls. It is 
defended by a strong wall and deep ditch, that can be filled with water from the 
river; and the neighbourhood produces corn and fruit in abundance. Urumeah 
** caDnot now boast of a single ruin of any consequence; and the natives are not even 
aware of the tradition concerning the birth of Zoroaster.” — Kinnier’s Memoir of 
Persia, page 154. 
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prospect of success, he threw himself upon the generosity of Kurre^, 
who did not hesitate tp grant him the pardon * he solicited. 

I 

Before Futteh Aly Khan surrendered, he had endeavoured, and 
apparently with success, to engage some of the principal nobles of 
Kurreem Khan to enter into a conspiracy against the life of that 
prince. The plot was discovered, and those concerned punished. 
Some persons of high rank were put to death : and the Persian 
historian -f* of Kurreem informs us, that it was for a participation in 
this conspiracy that the gallant Shaikh Aly Khan was condemned to 
lose his sight %. If this chief, who was related to Kurreem, and whose 
valour had been so instrumental to his elevation, was tempted by 
ambition to conspire against his life, he merited the dreadful sentence 
.that was passed upon him : and it is not consistent with that justice, 
which we owe to the character of a ruler, who had the courage not only 
to forgive, but to employ, some of the most inveterate of his enemies, 
to suppose that he was led, by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing 
reputation of a favourite general, to commit an act that combined, 
if it proceeded from such a motive, the deepest guilt with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Kurreem Khan had been, throughout the whole of his struggle 
for power, partially supported by the Arab tribes, who inhabit the 
Persian shore of the Gulf. A large body of these had, indeed, 

* He some time afterwards forfeited^ bj misconduct^ his title to clemencyi and was 
put to death. t Tuarikh Zundekb. 

Olivier (on what authority I know not,) places this \ci several years subsequent 
to the period mentioned by the author of the Tuarikh Zunde&h, and states, that it was 
imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh Aly Khan had acquired with the army. 
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marched with him as far as Isfahan : and though their discontent chap.xviii 
had compelled him to precipitate an action with Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in which he had been defeated, principally from their bad 
conduct, he continued to value their attachment, and was never 
severe with them except when forced to be so by their excesses, 
or by their refusal to pay tribute. The vigour with which he 
acted, when compelled to punish them, increased the respect of 
this clasAof his subjects. The most refractory and troublesome of 
all these petty rulers was Meer Mohunn^, of Bunder Reeg, a small An account of 

the Arab chief, 

seaport, half a degree to the north-west of Abusheher. This chief Meer Mohun- 

iia. 

was at once remarkable for his valour and his atrocious wickedness. 

He had offended the Persian government almost beyond the hope of 
pardon ; having been led, by the desire of plunder, to interrupt, by . 
his depredations, the communication between Shiraz and Abusheher, 
which had now become the principal port * of the kingdom. When 
attacked by a numerous army, lie defended his possessions on the 
continent for several months ; and when forced to abandon them, 
he took refuge in the small Island of Corgo, which is situated near 
the top of the Gulf, at the distance of nearly a degree from Bunder 
Reeg. On this spot, which does not contain more than two 
square miles, and has hardly any cultivation, the desperate Arab 
not only supported a number of his followers, and defeated all 
the efforts of die Shaikh of Abusheher to subdue him, but added 
to his means by plundering a number of vessels, and succeeded 
in surprising the Dutch garrison of the neighbouring Island of 
Kharruck. These successes, from giving more scope to his dreadful. 

* Gombrooa was^ about this period, almost deserted. 
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OHAP.xviii cruellies, only accelerated his ruin. All around hini were enefnkKi : 

but he might, for some time, have braved external danger, if; he 
could have preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. ;A rebellion 
of his followers obliged him to fly to Bussorah, where he was 
immediately seized, and slain. The governor of that city' not 
only refused his claims to protection*, but, to mark the detes- 
tation in which he held his character, directed that his corpse 
should be cast out into a field to be devoured by d<|||s. The 
account of the death of Meer Mohunnd, spread joy from the Court 
of Shiraz to the shores of India. This monster, at the head of 
the list of \vhose crimes was the murder of a father, possessed an 
energy and courage that had rendered his name an object of univer- 
. sal dread : and the inhabitants of the shores of the Gulf .still pro- 
nounce it with a mixed feeling of hoiror and of apprehension. 

Conduct of The territories of the Arabian tribe of Cha^tb extend along the 
tribe ofchafcb. sca-shore from the River TaAb, which falls into the sea about a 
degree to the north-west of Abusheher, to the mouth of the Karoon, 
which bounds the kingdom of Persia arid the province of Bussorah. 
Their chief. Shaikh Solim^, had made himself so strong during the 
troubles that ensued on the death of N4dir, that he ventured to 
■ oppose Kurreem Khan, who was obliged to march with a con- 
siderable- force to reduce him. |Solim4n, alarmed at his superior 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring small islands: but he was glad to save from destruction 

A 

* The Arabs, though they held Meer Mohunna in abhorrence, blcuned the 
Governor of Bussorah for having violated, even in his person, the sacred rights of 
hospitality : they believe he did so to flatter the Court of Shiraz. 
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his fields of grain* and the large plantations of dates, on which the chap.xviii 
population of this part of Persia chiefly depend for subsistence, by 
the payment of a considerable sum, and a promise of regularity in 
the future remittance of his tribute*. 

The government of Kurreem Khan was frequently disturbed 
by the turbulence and ferocity of his brother, Zuckee Khan-f. That 
chief, at one period, openly rebelled ; and having possessed himself 
of a mi|j)ber of the hostages which the principal officers of the 
kingdom had given as pledges of their fidelity, he fled to the tribe of 
Fy lee,. from whom he expected support. The attempt failed; and 
he was compelled to throw himself upon the clemency of his offended 
brother. He was not only pardoned, but restored to confidence 
and employment. We find him immediately afterwards detached 
to Ddmghdn:{;, where Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur||, had excited some 
disturbances, which Zuckee Khan soon quelled. The Kujur chief 
fled to the Turkomans, by whom he was seized, and put to death§. 


* Persiaa MSS. 

t Zuckee Khan is always called the brother of Kurreem; but he was only the 
cousin and the half-brother of that prince. His father, Boodak, was the brother of 
Eymack, Kurreem’s father, and had married By&gh^, the widow of Eymack, and 
mother of Kurreem Khan. This lady had three children by her second husband, 
Iskunder Khan, Zuckee Khan, and a daughter. The latter obtained celebrity from 
being the mother of Aly Moorad Khan, |w ho attained and held, for some time, the 
sovereignty of Persia. — MS. Genealogical Table of the Zund Family. 

if “ D&mghan is supposed to be the ancient Hecatompylos, for some time the 
metropolis of the Parthian empire.” — Kinnieii’s Geography of Persia, page 173. 

II The author of the I'uankh Zundeah slates, that Hussein Kooli Khan had been 
placed in the government of this place by Kurreem Khun. 

^ This chief was the son of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and the father of the reigning. 
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A more cruel fate awaited those of his followers who fell into the hands 
of his ferocious conqueror. The Persian historian * who describes 
the expedition to jD^rngh^n, is careful to inform us, that it was upon 
this occasion that the inventive barbarity of Zuckee Khan first made 
a garden of his enemies. He directed the earth to be opened at 
equal distances, as if for the reception of trees, to form an avenue. 
Large branches were then cut, and a prisoner tied to each, with his 
head towards the root, which being placed where the gi^nd was 
opened, the soil, as it was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. 
It is horrible even to think on such scenes ; but still the relation is 
important, were it only to make the mind sensible, by extreme 
contrast, to the blessings of civilization. 

The terror which the -cruelty of Zuckee Khan ■ inspired, was no 
doubt useful in preserving the general tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The known lenity of the ruling prince had encouraged numbers to 
rebel, with an expectation that, even if unsuccessful, pardon would 
follow submission. All knew that these hopes were vain when his 
savage brother was employed. He had succeeded not only in re- 
pressing rebellion, at D^mgh^n, but in Mazenderan'f, and several 
other parts of the empire ; and every where his track was marked 
by blood. The very rumour of bis approach was at last sufficient 
to spread dismay ; and those who most execrate bis memory confess, 

sovereign of Persia. In the Tnarikh Zuade&h it is stated, that he was murdered at the 
instigation of Hussein Khan Youkharee-bftsfa, the Kojur chief of a rival family^ who 
has been before raentiened, and who was, at this period, Governor of Asteiabad. 

* Meerza Saaduck. 

t The Kujurs of the Youhh&ree>b&sh hed rebcHed, and several of their chiefs were 
taken, and put to death. ' 
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that he greatly contriblited to that general peace and security which 
Persia enjoyed during the latter years of Kurreem Khan. 

The troops which civilized nations maintain for their defence, 
are raised indiscriminately from the mass of the population, and 
the power to support them increases with those resources which 
are 'greatest at periods of the most profound tranquillity. The 
case is_ very different with barbarous states, whose armies are 
formed %f a class of men quite distinct from the rest of the 
community. These receive no regular pay; and, consequently, 
have their means of subsistence narrowed or extended witti the 
sphere of their action. Such a body, if at all numerous, cannot 
be supported but in war, where they live upon the enemy ; yet it 
is hazardous to disband men who have no •pursuits of industry, and 
who have hardly any resource, when at peace with foreign powers, 
but in internal troubles. If (which rarely happens) the wealth of 
a rude government enables it to pay an army, it cannot allow that 
to remain idle without the certainty of its soon becoming useless; 
for, in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency must be the result 
of that individual energy and experience which actual employment 
can alone give ; and the place of whidh is, in regular armies, in a 
great degree supplied by the induence of order, and the impulse 
of discipline. It is upon this general reasoning that we must account 
for those constant wars in which we find some of the best Asiatic 
moiiarchs engaged ; and it is probable, that these considerations 
influenced the conduct of Kurreem Khan in the attack which he 
made, a few years before his death, upon the Turkish territories. 
Tliat prince luid continued to display as much moderation in the 
exercise of his power, as sovereign of Persia, as he had in the progress 
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CHAPjcviir to Its attainment. Though he deemed it prudent to confine the 
pageant* to whom Aly Murd^n Khan-f- had given the name of 
king; and to refrain from the mockery of a false alle^ance, he 
only styled himself Vakeel, or lieutenant of the kingdom, and 
seemed to act under no desire of personal aggrandisement. De- 
voted to Shiraz, which he had made his capital, he had ceased 
to lead his armies in person : and he even committed the large 
force which he assembled for the siege of Bussorah to the command 


Kurreein 
Khnn’s mo- 
tives for nt- 
tuckini; the 
Turkish ter- 
ritory. 


of his brother, S^uck Khan ; though he must have been sen- 
sible that the ties of blood only rendered it more probable so great 
a trust would be abused. From every consideration, therefore, of 
his disposition, and the actual state of Persia at the moment, we 
must conclude his principal motive for the attack of the Turkish 
territory was to preserve the internal tranquillity of Persia, by em- 
ploying those by whom it was most likely to be disturbed in foreign 
war; and having taken that resolution, he studied to devise pre- 
texts that would render this measure popular with his subjects. 
To men professing the tenets of the Sheah sect there could be no 
greater encouragement offered than the prospect of becoming the 
conquerors of that land which contained the tombs of the holy Aly, 
and of his sainted sons, Hussein and Hussun ; and the most pro- 
minent ground J on which Kurreera attempted to justify the war in 


* He removed him from Isfahan to a fort called Aub&d&h, on the road between 
that city and Shiraz. + Vide page 116. 

X There were several other pretexts. He accused Omar of having, by the aid he 
had granted to the Imaum of Muscat, prevented the Persians from subduing the 
province of Oman. He was also said to have plundered some Persian merchants.— 
Tuatikh ZundeSJt. 
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which he engaged, was allied to this feeling*. He demanded ^om CHAP.xvm 
the Court of Constantinople the head of Omar, the Pdchd of Bagdad, 
for having levied a tax upon the Persian pilgrims who visited those 
sacred tombs. The answer which he must have expected soon 
arrived : the Turkish Emperor refused to abandon his servant for 
doing his duty, and S^duck was directed to commence his march, saduck Khan 

ii sent with an 

He proceeded along the shore of the Gulf with an army of nearly fifty army against 
thousand men ; and a fleet, consisting of about thirty vessels, almost a. d. 1775. 
all of a very small size, which had been fitted out at Abusheher 
and Bunder Reeg, accompanied his operations. 

The City of Bussorah, against which this force was directed, is situation of 
situated upon the right bank of that noble stream called the Shit- Buswrah.**^ 
ul-Arab, or River of Arabia, which is formed by the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. From the point of their confluence at 
KoornAh-f to Bussorah is nearly sixty miles, and it is about the same 
distance from that city to the sea. The whole of this extent is 
navigable for ships of large burthen. The Turkish government 
have generally some vessels of war at Bussorah, but they are seldom 
in a state of equipment. This fleet (for so it is termed,) appears 

* Persian MSS. 

t Koorn&h^ which is one of three Apameas built by Seleucus in honour of his 
" first wffe, Apamai is situated at the point of a triangle^ formed by the confluence of 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Apamea, although now dwindled into a petty town, 

** was formerly a place of consequence*.” — Koornah is situated on a low flat, with 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are low banks to prevent the country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental traditions have fixed the Garden of Eden. 


Kinnicr’s Memoir of Persia, page 287. 
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CIIAP.XVIII to Iilive offered no efficient resistance to that of Sdduck Khan ; 

who, after he became master of the river, was soon enabled to 


construct a bridge of boats, by which he passed his whole army 

saduck Khan to its right bank, and immediately commenced his preparations 

commences 

the siege of for a Siege. The city which he had to reduce was of great extent, as 

Bussorah* • • i 

it contained a number of large gardens, as well as houses, within 
its walls. The inhabitants were reckoned at forty thousand, and 
the' troops who formed the garrison were more than one fourth of 
that number. The governor, Solim^n Aga, was a brave soldier, 
and his character gave him every right to expect the attachment 

^ ff 

of those under his orders. The walls were high, but not strong; 
and the chief defence consisted of a number of bastions, on which 
nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, still the Persian army made 
progress; and the weak Court of Constantinople, alarmed at the 
prospect of losing a possession of such importance, ordered a number 
of the neighbouring pAch^s* to march, with all the troops they 
could collect, to Bagdad. It was at first thought that these were 
meant to combine with the ruler of that province for the relief of 
Bussorah ; but it soon appeared that they were only instructed to put 
Omar to death, in the hope that his punishment might satisfy the 
King of Persia, and cause him to desist from his enterprise^. An 
Arrival of an envoy WBS Sent to ShirBz, to inform Kurreem Khan that his demand 
coMtenthio- was complied with, and that the cause of the rupture between' the 
two states was removed. But that prince, while he amused the envoy 


* The P&ch&s of Van, Moossul, Diarbekir, Aleppo, Damascus, 
t Olivier, Vol. IV. pnj;e 348. 
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with promises^ was only encouraged, by this proof of the weakness chap.xviii 
of enemy, to prosecute his plan to its accomplishment : and the 
brave Governor of Bussenrah, after sustaining a* siege, or rather a 
blockade of thirteen months, was compelled to surrender for want of Bussorah sur- 
provisions. S^uck Khan enjoyed his victory with great modera- a. d. nre. 
tion, and’ appeared anjeious to reconcile the inhabitants to tlieir sni/ofsiffer. 
change of masters; but the officer* whom he left in command (when saduck Khan 

. . returns to Shi- 

he returned to Shiraz,) imprudentl3'^ engaged in a dispute between raz, but is a- 
two Arab tribes, and sustained a defeat, in which the Persians 
suffered very severely, and, among others, their commander was 
slain. S^uck, on bearing this intelligence, hastened to Bussorah, 

‘ and, by his conciliating manner and good conduct-f*, restored peace, Queiis a di^ 

. Til • 1 • turbance in 

and remained in undisturbed possession of his conquest till the death Buskurah. 

A, J), 1779. 

of Kurreem Khan; when a regard for his personal interests and a! h! 1193! 
safety led him to abandon it; and the Turkish government, by 
this accident, regained, without having made any effort for its 
recovery, one of the most important of their possessions in that 
quarter of Asia. 

From the period of the invasion of Persia till the latter years of 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, European nations had maintained but ■ 
little intercourse with Persia, as the distracted state of that empire 
was most unfavourable for commerce. The English had removed Removal of 
their factory from Gombroon in consequence of the oppressive focto^y^from 

Gombroon. 


♦ The name of this chief was Aly Mahomed Khan. 

t He was particularly attentive to the English, lie told the resident, that the 
factory he lived in was the only house fit for him to occupy, but that, so great was bis 
respect for the English nation, that be would not lake it for that purpose, if the walls 
were made of gold. 
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conduct of a Governor of L^r* : but they, had afterwards fixed 
it at Abusheher, where it continued subject to dl the vicissitudes 
of the changing and unsettled government within whose dominions 
it was established. 

The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia and the eastern 
parts of Turkey ; and an event occurred in the beginning of the 
reign of Kurreem Khan, that would, if the power of that nation 
had not been on the decline, have given them a permanent and 
superior influence to all their European rivals on the shores of 
these kingdoms. Baron Kniphausen, a man of considerable 
ability, had been appointed, by the Dutch government of Batavia, 
to be their agent at Bussorah. The Turkish governor of that 
place, on the pretext that the baron had transgressed the laws-f* 
of the country, imprisoned him, and refused to grant his release 
till he had paid a considerable sum of money J. The baron pro- 
ceeded to Batavia, where he justified himself completely to his 
superiors, and then laid before them a plan which combined 
the resentment of the injury that had been offered to his coun- 
try in his person, with the advancement of the interests of the 
Dutch East India Company. His project was to seize upon 


^ N4seer Khan, who, in the jear 1761, forced them to give one thousand tomans. 
The Court of Directors, on hearing of this, immediately ordered them to quit the 
factory. N&seer Khan, who had committed other outrages, was taken prisoner by 
Kurreem Khan in 1 763, and carried to Shiraz. 

t He accused him of having cohabited with a Mahomedan lady, and of withhold- 
ing some customs that were the right of the government. 

X He look hfiy thousand rupees from the baron, thirty tUousaud from his second, 
and twenty thousand from the broker. 
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Kharruck*, an island containing about twelve square miles, which chap.xviii 

lies neat the top of the Gulf ; and while it in a great degree com- 

mands the navigation of the entrance of the Bussorah river, has an 

easy comnninication of a few hours’ sail both with the shores of Persia 

and of Arabia. His plans were adopted. He sailed with two ships, 

and 'found no difficulty in taking possession of the island 'f-, where he Baron Knip. 

hausen cakes 


instantly erected a small fortification. His first step was to make 
the two vessels he brought with him blockade the Bussorah river ; 
aird the detention of some Turkish ships from India compelled the 
governor of that city not only to make restitution of the money 
he had extorted, but to court the friendship of the baron, who 
received equal marks of attention and respect from all the rulers 
in the vicinity of his new possession. The Island of Kharruck rose* 
rapidly into importance. It was a safe emporium, where mer- 
chants were approximated to numerous markets, at which it was 
advantageous to sell, but dangerous to trust their goods for any 
length of rime, as every change in the government exposed them 
to the hazard of being plundered. The local position of this 
island was peculiarly favourable to commerce; and it possessed 
great advantages, in the abundance and excellence of its fresh 
water, and the salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances so 
propitious to its prosperity, it is not surprising that* Kharruck 
should have soon become a flourishing settlement. Its population, 
which amounted to one hundred poor fishermen and pilots when 


the Island of 
Khnmick, and 
block odeb the 
Bussoruli river 

Compels the 
Governor of 
Bussorah to 
return all the 
money he hud 
extorted. 

Prosperity of 
the Island of 
Kharruck un- 
der the Dutch. 


* This island is very healthy, has plenty of fine water, and in some parts the soil 
is good. 

t The Shaikh, or Governor, of Bunder Reeg, who claimed the right or lordship of 
this island, had made the baron a grant of it.~ Ives's Voyage, 
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CHAP.xviii Baron Kniphausen first established himself, ' incrrased, within the 
eleven years that, the Dutch held it, to upwards of twelve thou- 
sand souls. It was neglected and lost, as has been described, 
because it was not worth preserving to the nation* by whom it 
had been acquired. 

Kurrtem The internal commerce of Persia, as well as its agriculture, had 

Khan*B en- ^ 

couragement greatly Tevived during the latter years of Kurreem Khan. That 

of commerce , 

and agricul- pnncc gavo the most particular encouragement to all the industrious 

***”'’ classes of his subjects, and to none more than the Armenians who 
were settled in his dominions. This body of Christians were the 
first that benefited from his justice : and to the last moment of his 
life he was anxious for their prosperity. The possessors and culti- 
vators of the soil in Persia have to pay but a very moderate propor- 
tion of its produce to the government : but, as the monarch can 
impose arbitrary fines and requisitions, he may be said to possess 
the power of taxation at pleasure. The condition of this class, 
therefore, is almost as dependent for their happiness on his personal 
disposition, as any other in the community. They enjoyed under 
Kurreem as much consideration as he was able to give them ; and 
he was, on all occasions, ready to redress the wrongs they suffered 
from the oppressions of the officers placed over them : but still, from 
the opposite view which travellers who visited Persia during his 
reign have taken of the actual condition of his subjects, we must 
conclude, that the state of the countries which were near the seat 
of rule, and consequently under his immediate observation, was very 
different from that of provinces, which, from their remoteness to the 

* This account of the Dutch establishment at Kharruck is taken from cotemporary 
travellers, and from the public records of that transaction. 
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capital, or the turbulence of their inhabitants, were given over to ciiap.xviii 
the arbitrary rule of military chiefs. All the cities in Persia flou- 

• His improve- 

rished under this prince ; but none in any degree to be compared ment of the 
with Shiraz. Kurreem, perhaps, was first induced to make this 
city his capital, by the circumstance of its being centrical to the 
pasture lands of those tribes on whose support he chiefly de- 
pended, and from the attachment which its inhabitants early 
showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen* its 
defences ; and be improved and ornamented the city itself with 
a number of useful and magnificent buildings, and beautified its 
environs by the erection of some fine edifices, near ‘ which were 
planted luxuriant gardens : but he appeared still more desirous of 
promoting the comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants of Shiraaj, 
than of increasing the magnitude, or adding to the splendour, of that 
capital. “ The rays of this sun of majesty,” observes a Persian histo- 
rian*, speaking of Kurreem Khan, “ were spread over the whole 
“ empire ; but the influence of its genial heat was most felt at 
“ Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favoured city enjoyed the most 
“ perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon-faced 
“ damsels they passed their leisure hours; the sparkling goblet. 

“ circulated ; and love and pleasure reigned in every breast.”- 
This is an oriental mode of informing us, that, by the protecting 
care of their sovereign, they were contented and happy. 

Kurreem Khan died at an advanced period of life, being nearly Death of Kur- 
eighty years of age-f-. He had enjoyed independent power for 


* Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

t Some authors state that he was seventy-five ; others, seventy-six ; and several, that 
he was near eighty. It is probable that Kurreem only knew his own age by a refer- 


A.H. 1193. 
i;>th Sufier. 
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His chnraoter 
and goTern- 
ment. 


twenty-six years; and dining the ket.tw^ty he had been, with- 
out a competitor, the acknowledged ruler of the kingdom of Persia. 
The eharactOT of this prince is not easily described. It has few of 
the common features of a despotic monarch. He had ambition ; but 
it was tree from the turbulence which almost always mixes with that 
passion. He preserved, equally amid scenes of violence and of 
repose, an undisturbed temper; and was, through life, distinguished 
by a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him as remote iram 
the pomp and vanities of his high rank, as from that affectation 
which endeavours to conceal its pride under the garb of humility. 
This prince,' though humane, sometimes punished severely: and ho 
employed others of a disposition very different to bis own to spread 
terror among his enemies and rebellious subjects : but his clemency 
was hardly ever refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the 
most remarkable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
He very often repeated an anecdote of his early life, which showed 
a feeling very uncommon among those of his condition. “ When 
“ I was a poor soldier,” said Kurreem,- “ in NAdir Shah’s camp, 
“ my necessity led me lo steal, from a saddler, a gold embossed 
saddle, which had been sent by an Afighan chief to be repaired. 
■“ I soon afterwards learnt that the man, from whose shop it 
** was taken., was m prison, and sentenced to be hung. My con- 

ence to eventg that occurred about the period of his birth. There is no register of 
births kept in a wandeiiog tribe : and it is not probable that either this prince, or any 
of his family, possessed an exact record on such a subject. I one day asked a Persian 
of a wandering tribe his age. The answer was, Moollah nd kustum ke hissdb sdl be 
ddnum ; that is, “ 1 am not a learned man, that I should understand to calculate my 
" years,” 
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“ science smote me, aod I replaced the saddle exactly on the place chap.xviii 

from whence I took it. I watfdied till it was discovered by the 

m 

saddler’s wife, who, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down 
“ upon her knees, and prayed aloud that the person who had brought 
** it back might live to have a hundred gold embossed saddles. 

** 1 ^m quite certain,” Kurreem used to add, smiling,*** that the 
** honest prayer of the old woman has aided my fbrtune in the attain- 
** most of that splendour which she desired I should enjoy 

Kurreem Khan was possessed of that noble courage which dares 
to pardon ; and the generous confidence with which he treated those 
whom he forgave, appears to have almost always attached them 
to he pcxson. The virtues of this prince had nothing of a romantic 
chaxacter: they were, like all his other qualities, plain and intrinsic. . 

He was reputed pious, and was exact in the performance of his 
religious duties; but bis religion was not austere. His natural 
disposition was, indeed, gay and cheerful; and he continued to 
the last to enjoy the pleasures of this world, and anxioqsly desired 
that others should do the same. This inclination has given rise 
to one of the few attacks that have been made upon the reputa- 
tion of this prince ; but, if we are to believe the concurring testi- 
mony of historians, and of living witnesses, we must pronounce that 
his example, even in the path of dissipation, could not .have been 
very baneful ; for his love of pleasure never degenerated into intern- 

♦ Persian MS. Major CampbcU’s Journal. 

t The Russian traveller, Gmellin, who visited, during Kurreem Khan’s reign, 
some of the provinces near the Caspian which had been recently subdued, and were 
with difficulty kept in subjection, reports him (conformable to the local impression he 
received,} as a prince immersed in luxury, and heedless of the miseries of his subjects. 
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CHAP.xviii perance ; nor was ever unfitted by indulgence for the active 
performance of his duties as a sovereign. 

Kurreem Khan had received no education. It is stated that he 
could not even write: and from his birth, and the occupations of 
his early years, it is probable he neither had, nor desired to have, 
any such accomplishment. The son of a petty chief of a barba- 
rous tribe* would be brought up to despise all attainments, except 
such as were suited to his condition of life. In these he excelled. 
Possessed of great bodily strength, and an active frame, he was 
an admirable horseman, and expert in all his military exercises ; 
but, though unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learn- 
ing in others. His court was the resort of men of liberal know- 
ledge. He built tombs over the remains of Sadi and Hafiz, which 
are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices with gardens 
and lands for the support of the dervishes, or holy men, appointed 
to watch over them. This pious act, while it marked his regard for 
superior gepius, was one of the most popular of his reign with the 
inhabitants of a city, whose chief boast is that of being the birth- 
place of those whose memory he so greatly honoured. 

It is the usage of the King of Persia to devote a number of 
hours each day to hear the complaints of his subjects. An anecdote 
is related of Kurreem Khan, which, while it shows the confidence 
that was reposed in his temper and justice, admirably illustrates the 
consideration and feeling with which he performed this important 
part of his duty. He was one day on the point of retiring from his 
judgment-seat, harassed and fatigued with a long attendance, when 

• The Zund, and all other branches of the Lac, are certainly as barbarotts as any of 
the wandering tribes of Persia. 
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a man rushed forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud CHARxvm 
voice for' justice. ** Who are you?’^ said Kurreem. — “ I am a 
merchant,” replied the man, “ and have been* robbed and plun- 
dered by some thieves of all I possess.” — “ What were you about,” 
said the prince, “ when you were robbed.^” — “ I was asleep,” an- 
swered the man. — “ And why did you sleep?” exclaimed Kurreem 
in a peevish and impatient tone. — Because,” said the undaunted 
Persian, “ I made a mistake, and thought you were awake.” T|ie 
irritation of the royal judge vanished in a moment : he was too 
much pleased with the manly boldness of the petitioner to be 
offended at the reproach his words conveyed. Turning to his 
vizier, he bade him pay the amount of the merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. “ We must,” he added, “ try to recover the property from 
“ the robbers*.” 

The mode which Kurreem Khan took to attain and to preserve 
his power, was different from that pursued by any former monarch 
of Persia. He made no effort to gain strength by the aid of religious 
or superstitious feelings. He neither tried to attach his army by 
gratifying their lust of plunder ; nor courted the applause of a vain- 
glorious nation by the pursuit of ambitious projects, or the gorgeous 
display of royal splendour. He was modest, even to his attire ; and . 
though his rule was always firm, and at times harsh, his general 
manner to the meanest of his subjects was familiar and kind. There 
is no part of the character of this prince with which wc are more 

* This anecdote of Kurreem Khan is taken from a small Persian MS.^ and I have 
heard it from several Persians. It is the custom in Persia, as in other countries, to apply 
such stories to remarkable personages; but, even in that view, the application proves 

the impression entertained of the character. 
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in which he lived, to carry the best affections and feelii^ of human 
nature into almost every measure of his government ; and his success 
affords a striking lesson to despotic monarchs. He lived happily; and 
his death was that of a father, amid a family whom he had cherished, 
and by whom he was beloved. The inhabitants of Persia to thi^ day 
venerate his name; and those who have risen to greatness on the 
destruction of the dynasty which he founded, do not withhold their 
tribute of applause to his goodness. These, indeed, when meaning to 
detract from his fame, often give him the highest possible eulogium. 
“ Kurreem Khan*,*’ they say, “ was not a great king. His court 
** was not splendid ; and he made lew conquests : but it must be 
“ confessed," they add, ** that he was a wonderful magistrate 'f'." 

* I have repeatedly heard this observation made by the first among those Kujur 
chiefs who have risen to great power upon the downfall of the family of Kurreem 

Khan. t Kutkbodah. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


An Account of the Descendants of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 


It would be painful, after the history of a prince like Kurreem 
Khan, to be compelled to dwell at any length upon that of his 
descendants, who soon forfeited, by their crimes, that power which 
he had obtained by his virtues. This prince had five sons, of whom 
four* survived him, to become the victims of the ambition and' 
cruelty of those chiefs of their family, who contended with each 
other for a crown, which all acknowledged was their inheritance. 

Zuckee Khan, the moment Kurreem died, assumed the reins of ^ jj 
government. Several of the principal chiefs of the Zund tribe •f* -a-h. iiw. 
knew that they were personally obnoxious to that chief ; and 
fearing every thing from the atrocity of his character, they seized 


* The eldest of Kurreem’s sons, S&liih Khan, was never raised even to nominal 
power: he was deprived of sight by his cousin, Ackbar Khan. The .second, Abool 
Futteli Khan, after being a nominal king, had his eyes put out also during the reign of 
Siiduck Khan. The third, Mahomed Aly Khan, was blinded by Ackbar Khan. The 
fourth, Mahomed Rahim Khan, had the good fortune to die during the lifetime of 
his father : and the fifth, Ibrahim Khan, was deprived of his virility by Ackbar Khan. 
— Genealogical Table of the Zund Family, 

t Among these were N&sser Aly Khan, and the sons of Shaikh Aly Khan, the 
celebrated general of Kurreem Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. upon the ark*, or citadel, at Shiraz, and prepared for a siege. They 
same time proclaimed themselves the adherents of Abool 
Khan is pro- Futtch Klian, the son of Kurreem : but Zuckee Khan deprived them 

claimed the • 

successor of of any popularity they might have expected from this act, by 

K urreeiii 

Khan. declaring that young prince, and his brother, Mahomed Alj Khan ■f’, 

the joint successors to the throne of their father. But though 

Ziickce Klk\n he elevated these youths to nominal sovereignty, he himself as- 

Assumes the , 

management suined the substance of power, on the specious pretext of being, 

from his affinity of blood, the natural guardian of princes, who, 

from their age, were deemed incompetent to the management 
Is supported of public affairs. He was supported in all his pretensions by 

!i?onrby*A"y his ncphcw, Aly Moorad Khan|., a chief of reputation; and their 
ImT ftttatks"’ Inutual efforts were directed to the reduction of the citadel. This, 
the citadel, ijowcvcr, was not an easy task; and, to avert the dangers of a 
protracted siege, Zuckee Khan had recourse to treachery ||. He 
pledged his faith, to the nobles who defended it, in the most 
solemn manner, and not only promised to forgive all that had 
passed, but to admit them to a share of the highest offices in the 
They uenche- State. They bclicved his professions ; submitted ; and were instantly 
crrihenobiM scizcd, and put to death in the most inhuman manner §. 

iwho defended 

This is an Arabic terra. It is sometimes pronounced arek, but more generally ark. 
It literally signifies the citadel, and is never used to describe any other fortification. 

t This young prince had married Zuckee Khan's daughter. 

t The son of the daughter of Boodak and Byaghfi, consequently the nephew of 
Zuckee Khan. || Aly Ilezi's History of the Zund Family. 

§ Captain Franklin, who visited Sli||fiz seven years after this occurrence, informs 
us, that he was told by an cj^e-witness that these chiefs were butchered, in presence of 
Zuckee Khan, by the common Pehlwans, or public wrestlers of the city, who performed, 
on this occasion, the parts of executioners. He adds, that the same person assured him 
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Sdduck Khan, the moment he heard of the death of Kurreem chap. xix. 
Khan, evacuated Bussorah, and advanced toward Shiraz. When he- 

S^uck Khan 

arrived near that city, he encamped his army, and sent his son, evacuatesBu*- 

sorahy and ad- 

Jaaffer Khan, to wait upon Zuckee Khan, and discover the senti- vances to Sbi- 

TUZ* 

ments of that chief respecting the future settlement of the govern- 
ment. The youth probably went to this conference with a mind not 
free from prejudice*; and when he returned, he told his father, that, 
though every word Zuckee Khan had uttered breathed friendship and 
cordiality, he felt convinced, from what he had observed in the 
expression of his countenance, and from the looks and manners of all 
around him, that if he went into the city, he would share the 
fate of the unfortunate nobles, who had been so recently duped to 
their destruction by his treacherous arts-j'. Tliis communication a. 0.1779. 
made the impression intended upon the mind of Silduck ; who, 
having abandoned all thoughts of an union of interest with his 
dangerous relation, prepared to besiege Shiraz, and appeared confi- Besieges that 

city. 

dent of success, from the number and the supposed attachment of 
his troops : but he had to encounter an able and resolute soldier, and 
one more versed than himself in those daring and decided measures 
which BO often command success. Zuckee Khan, the moment zucUee Khan 


he despaired of overcoming him by treachery, imprisoned Abool Abooi Futuh 
Fulteh Khan, the eldest son of Kurreem Khan, whom he suspected of 


he saw a Turkoman soldier not only bathe his hands in their blood, but, taking some in 
his joined palms, he drank a little, and with the remainder washed his beard, exclaim- 
ing, Shooker Ullah or Thanks be to God !” The savage, by this action, meant to 
recommend himself to the monster he served, one that delighted to drink the blood 
of the enemies of his chief.” 

♦ Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 


+ Ibid. 
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CHAP. XIX. being well-affected to his uncle’s interests, and proclaimed Mahomed 
Aly Khan* * * § , who had before only shared with his brother the name 

homed Aly of king, thc solc monarch of Persia. He at the same time made 

Khan sole mo- ^ 

nnrcii. prisoncrs three sons-f- of Sdduck Khan, who were in Shiraz ; and, 

three 'wn* of having shut thc gates of the city, threatened with instant disgrace 

SAdack Khan, death all the families of the officers and soldiers who should 
continue to adhere to that chief. The effect of these measures was 


The chiefs 
of Sftduck 
Khan's army 
desert. 


Skduck Khan 
flies to Ker« 


what he had anticipated. Thc terror entertained of his boldness 
and cruelty banished every hope that he would hesitate to execute 
his threats, and all the officers of SS^duck Khan’s army, whose 
families were in the power of his enemy, deserted their chief, to 
save from ruin and death those who were dearer to them The 
•brother of the late monarch, and the conqueror of Bussorah, found 
that all his plans were defeated. Only three hundred men remained 
attached to his fortune : accompanied by these, he fled to the province 
of Kerman. A body of horse was sent to cut off his retreat. They 
overtook him, and an irregular conflict j] ensued, in which the leader § 
of the pursuers was slain, and his disheartened followers returned 
to Shiraz ; while Sfl-duck Khan continued his march to the pro- 
vince of Kerman, where he took shelter in a small fortress f. 


* This prince, as has been before stated, was the son-in-law of Zuckee Khan, 

t Their names were Mahomed Tuckec Khan, Aly Nuckee Khan, and Hussein 
Khan. X ItczS-’s History of the Zund Family. 

II This action was fought at the pass, or defile of Ursinjfin, about forty miles to the 
eastward of Shiraz. 

§ The name of this officer was Mahumed Hussein Khan, Zund Huzzfirah. 

If Aly Rezi says, he remained in the fortress of Kussunjfin ; others, that he went to 
Bum-Nermtinsheer. Both these fortresses are in the province of Kerman. 
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which was commanded by a noble who continued firm in his chap. xix. 
attachment. 

The most important, if we consider its ultimate consequences, of 
all the events which occurred at the death of Kurreem Khan, 
was the flight of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, who had been a. d. 1779. 

. A. H. 1193. 

for ^ many years a prisoner at large in the City of Shiraz. This 
prince had, for some time after he surrendered himself, been very 
strictly guarded, and was never allowed to go beyond the walls of 
the town ; but latterly he was permitted to take the amusement 
of the chased This indulgence was not more owing to the kind- 
ness of Kurreem Khan’s character, than to the settled state of 
his government ; which no chief of a tribe, however powerful, 
could hope to disturb. The extraordinary wisdom of Aga Mahomed 
had attracted the notice of that ruler, who was, we are told, in the 
frequent habit of asking his advice on questions of state policy*. 

Aga Mahomed, therefore, had the fullest opportunity of appreciating 
the characters of the princes and nobles of the Persian court j and we 
can believe that he had long looked to the death of Kurreem Khan 
as the crisis of his own fate. When the last illness of that prince 
assumed a dangerous appearance, he contrived to leave the city -j* on • 
the usual pretext of hunting. His sister, who was in the royal haram, 
sent him intelligence from hour to hour of the progress pf Kurreenfs 
disorder. At last the wished-for messenger announced, that the 
founder of the Zund dynasty was no more. Accompanied by a few 

* MS. Memoir. 

t He went out of the city on the 12th day of Suffer, A. H. 1193, the day before 
that of Kurreem’s death.— Aly Reza’s lihtory of the Zund Family. 
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CHAP. XIX. attendants, Aga Mahomed Khan commenced his flight * ; and, 
favoured by the confusion of the moment, he reached his native 

Aga Maho- ’ 

ined Kimn province of Mazendcran in safety. A considerable body of his tribe 

escapes to 

Mazenderon. having gathered round him, he proclaimed himself one of the compe- 

Prociaims titors for the Crown of Persia, and began to collect all the means he 

liimself king. ^ 

could to support his pretensions. 

Zuckee Khan, confident that the chief of the Kujurs would not 
long remain satisfied with the province of Mazenderan, detached his 

Zuckee Kimn nephcw, Aly Moorad Khan, with the best troops of his army -f, to 

detaches Aly 

Moorncl Khan oppose his further progress : but he only increased, by this measure, 

against him. 

Aly Moorad danger which he desired lo avoid. His nephew was brave and am- 

Kimn revolts. experience taught him, that, in the actual condition of his 

country, a person of his rank could have no safety but in the pos- 
session of power. He had probably only waited for a favourable 
opportunity of revolting from a ruler in whom he could never repose 
confidence, and who was hated and dreaded by all his subjects. An 
appeal which S4duck Khan, after his flight from Shiraz, made to 
Aly Moorad, who was then at Teheran, ^ve him the pretext that he 
desired. He assembled the officers of his army, and demanded from 
■ them if it was not disgraceful to support any longer a chief, who 
treated the son and brother of Kurreem Khan in the manner Zuckee 
Khan had done. There was no difficulty in persuading his followers 
to entertain the sentiments which he professed. These, desirous of 
tlie elevation of the leader they immediately served, rejoiced in any 

* He travelled with astonishing celerity, having arrived at Isfahan the third day, a 
distance of more than two hundred and fifty miles. 

f This force consisted of ten thousand horse^ and five thousand infantry. 
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measure which appeared likely to promote his advancement. Aly 
Moorad immediately marched to Isfahan, from whence the governor* 
(whom Zuckec Khan had placed in charge of that city) fled at his 
approach. All ranks appeared to rejoice at Aly Moorad’s success ; 
and he obtained additional popularity by proclaiming, that he had 
no design beyond that of restoring the eldest son of the virtuous 
Kurreem Khan to the throne, which was his lawful inheritance. 

Zuckec Khan, w'e are told-f-, became quite furious when he heard 
of the revolt of his nephew. lie immediately assembled all the 
force he could, and marched toward Isfahan : but the hour was 
near when this tyrant was to fill up the measure of his guilt, 
and to fall by the hands of those very men whom he had trained 
to crime. When he arrived at Yezdikhaust he demanded from 
ihe inhabitants the payment of a sum:}; belonging to the public 
revenue, which he charged them with having secreted ; and on 
their persisting in denying all knowledge of this money, and 
jileading inability to raise the amount required, he commanded 
that eighteen of the principal men of the town should be thrown 
iVom a precipice, which was immediately under the window at 
which he sat. Not satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent 


CHAP, XIX. 


And mtfrchfes 
to Isfehan. 


Zuckec Khan 
assembles all 
the troops and 
marches a- 
gaiiist hiuK 


A. D. 1779. 
A. PI. 1193. 
Ills cruel 
acts at Yezdi- 
klmust. 


* The name of this governor was Buslam Khan. lie had been nominated to the 
government as a reward for his conduct in repressing a commotion which had been 
excited in Isfalian on the death of Kurreem Khan, by Jehanghecr Khan and Mahomed 
Kusheed Beg, sons of Futteh Aly Khan Affshur, a chief whose pretensions and fate 
liave been before noticed, — Vide Vol. II. page 133. 
t Aly Keza’s History of the Zund Family. 

j: Franklin states, that the whole of this sum was only three hundred tomans, — 
uliout three hundred pounds. 
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CHAJ, laCx. f<3r a Ixf ileipeiiclant of the prophet, who was remarkable 

fbi^ m him with having taken part of the 

Kkmy 'tin %lir m i^ious to recover. The man protested his 
^Octtsce, and’ Svkir''id6omed, after being stabbed, to be thrown 
bver the same precipice as the others. Peculiarly enraged at what 
he denned tile obstinacy of his last victim, he directed that his wife 
and danli^bter should be given over to the brutal lust of some of his 
guards; ithD were of the tribe of Maaftee* : but these men, savage 
as they, kfulre, shuddered at the conduct of their chief, and particu> 
lariy his last act, which they deemed at once horrid and sacrilegious. 
While these feelings prevailed, a conspiracy was formed ; and those 
who had long been the instruments of his guilt, established a claim 
Murder of upon the gratitude of their country by the murder of their inhuman 

Zuclee Kbiui. 

leader. 

The Town of Yezdikhaust, where this event took place, is 
situated upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow and deep 
vale, which in this quarter divides the provinces of Irak and 
Pars: Its remarkable site and rude fortifications give it a very 
singular and romantic appearance; and it is now interesting from 
• being considered as a scene which has been hallowed by the 
sword of retributive justice. The memory of Zuckee Khan is held 
in execration; and the traveller, who is passing Yezdikhaust, is 
stopt Iq hear the catalogue of his crimes : he is shewn the window 
from "Whence he directed the principal inhabitants, and the holy 
Syud, to be thrown; and the feelings wjiich this spectacle, and 


* The Maaffiee are, like the Zuod, a branch of the Lac; one of the most numerous 
pf thS native tribes of Pania. 




fcxQp* 
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the relation of these deeds of barbarity, excite in the mind, are 
relieved by the story of his death, and the praises bestowed on those 
who had the courage to free their country from the rule of such 
a monster. 

The character of Abool Futteh Khan, who was proclaimed King 
of Persia the instant Zuckee Khan was put to death, would not lead 
to a conclusion that he was at all concerned in the bold act* of 
justice which placed in his hands a power that he appears to have 
been unfit to exercise-f*. His elevation, however, was evidently the 
only measure which could save the Zund family from that destruc- 
tion to which it seemed doomed ; and for a moment all indulged 
in the delusive expectation of a long period of tranquillity. 
Sdduck Khan, the moment he heard of Zuckee Khan's death, 
hastened from Kerman to Shiraz J. We are told, that this chief 
was a plain soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent 
passion. The author who gives this account of his character adds, 


CHAP. XIX. 


A. D. 1779. 
A. H. 1193. 
Abool Fulteh 
Khan ia pro- 
claimed kiug. 


Skduck Khan 
hastens to Shi- 
raz. 


♦ Mr, Scott Waring, in his History of this period, affirms, on the authority of a 
Persian writer, that Abool Futteh Khan was not only concerned in this plot, but took 
an active part in its execution. I follow a manuscript written by a very respectable- 
Persian, who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the real history of this trans- 
action. * 

t The only author who speaks at all favourably of the qualities a"nd disposition of 
this prince is Olivier: but that well-informed and intelligent author seldom refers us 
to the authority from whence he composed his history. All cotemporary Persian 
authors that I have read, represent him as weak and dissipated. 1 have conversed 
with many persons who knew him well, and they confirmed this account : they added, 
that he was of a gentle disposition, and unambitious. 

t The young prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the thirtieth of Jumadee- 
nl-awul, A. H. 1193, and was received with great joy by the inhabitant^. 
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CHAP. XIX. that he was not satisfied to live under a weak and dissolute* young 
prince, who, incapable of governing himself, was too jealous to 
commit his power to those who had more experience and wisdom •f*. 
In the relations in which they were placed, it is not surprising that 
the uncle and nephew could not agree ; but, not content with 

Confines Usurping his authority, and confining his person:]:, S^duck Khan 

Abool Futteh a i i -n i 

Khan, and de- put out the cycs of the unfortunate Abool Futteh Khan, and pro- 

prives him of himsclf Sovereign of Persia. He could not expect that he 

would be permitted quietly to enjoy a power obtained by so cruel 
an action : but his only dangerous rival was his nephew and step- 
A. D. 1780 . son II, Aly Moorad Khan. Fully aware of the ambitious designs § 

A. H* 1104. 

Appoints his of that leader, he sent his son, JaafFer Khan, to assume the govern- 

governmMt of ™cnt of the City of Isfahan, and to watch his movements. 

Isfahan. Moorad, wlio was at Teheran when these events occurred, 

instantly declared himself king, and marched, with all the force 

Who flies at he could collcct, toward Isfahan, from whence the newly-appointed 

the approach n i i • i 

of Aly Moorad govcriior fled at his approach. 

Khan. 


* We arc informed by the historian of the Zund family, that the only joys of 
Abool Futteh Khan were the circling goblet and fair damsels ; and that, immersed 
in luxury, he was altogether unfit for government. 

+ Aly Rezfi’s History of the Zund Family. 

Sfiduck Klian and his sons broke in upon him when in his haram, and seized 
him without meeting with any opposition. 

II Sfiduck Khan had married the mother of Aly Moorad ; and his eldest son, Jaaffer 
Khan, was a half brother of that chief. 


§ As long as Abool Futteh Khan was king, Aly Moorad had professed allegiance. 
He had, during that period, marched against Zfilfekar Khan, of Khumsfi, who had 
rebelled and seized upon the countries in the vicinity of Kazveen, Sultaneah, and 
ZunJ&n. Aly Moomd defeated and slew this chief, whose head, Recording to usage, 
he sent to Shiraz, 
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S^ttck KhaOt having assembled a considerable army*, placed 
it under the command of his son, Aly Nuckee, whose first operations 
wiQiie completdy successful. He attacked and discomfited the ad- 
vtUfige of Aly Moorad; and the troops with that prince were so 
discouraged by this slight reverse, that they dispersed in different 
dir^iona. A few went over to Aly Nuckee ; the remainder retired 
to their respective homes. The deserted Aly Moorad, accompanied 
by his own family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to Hamadan, 
and must either have been taken or compelled to fiy his country, if 
he had been immediately pursued. Skduck Khan, we are informed -f*, 
wrote to hb son to desire he would not lose a moment* in improving 
the great advantage which fortune had given him: but the idle youth, 
intoxicated with his success, thought of nothing but enjoyipg hb 
triumph. He entered Isfahan as a conqueror, and for more than 
a month I that he remained in that city, gave himself up to every 
species of excess. The moments,, which he so improvidently 
wasted were taken full advantage of by Aly Moorad. That chief, 
taught by past misfortunes to know that his sole dependence was 
upon his own efforts and the attachment of his army, evinced, on 
this occasion, an union of the most resolute spirit 1| with the most 


CHAP. XIX. 


Aljr Nuckee 
IS sent with a 
force against 
Aly Moorad, 
who IB deteiti 
ed by lus 
troopB. 


He retreats ' 
to Hamadan. 


Aly Nitclee 
returns tP I»- 
faban. 


♦ This force, which consisted of twenty thousand men, had been engaged in 
besieging Yezd. Aly Nuckee was joined, before he encountered Aly Moorad’s army, 
by his brother, Hussein Khan. + Aly Rezd’s History of the Zund Family. 

X According to Aly Reza, he remained in Isfahan between thirty and forty days. 

II He was not only refused protection, but threatened with violence by a powerful 
chief who had deserted from his army, if he went to Hamadan : but, instead of avoiding 
that city as he had been advised, he advanced rapidly with a few followers, took its 
ungenerous governoi by surprise, slew him, and used his wealth in the payment of his 
new W*e8. * * 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Marches to 
complete hie 
conquest of 
Irak. 


Aljr Moorad 
Khan defeats 
Aly Nuckee. 


A,D. 1781. 
A. H. 1196. 
Also a body 
of troops near 
Shiraz. 


Blockades 

Shiraz. 


conciliating temper: and his conduct had more efiect upon those he 
desired to gain, from being contrasted with the ranity, the insolence, 
and die dissipation of Aly Nuckee Khan, who, roused at last fhjm 
his dream of pleasure, marched from Isfahan to complete his xsott* 
quest of Irak. But the liour of success was past : he was met near 
Hamadan by Aly Moorad, and was in his turn abandoned by 
almost all his followers. This unexpected defection filled his mind 
with dismay, and gave his enemy an easy victory. He was com- 
pelled to fly to Shiraz ; and the victorious Aly Moorad Khan, oik 
couraged by some further successes in die field*, resolved upon 
laying siege to that city. 

Sdduck Khan, when he learnt that Aly Moorad was advancing 
to attack his capital, detached an army (chiefly infantry,) to a posi- 
tion about twenty-five miles from Shiraz “f*, with orders to oppose 
his progress : but the different corps of which it was composed quar- 
relled about the distribution of their provisions ; and the whole re- 
treated in a disorderly manner, pursued by the horse of Aly Moorad 
Khan, who hastened to take advantage of an occurrence which pro- 
mised more important results, as it evinced a want of union and 
discipline among those with whom he had to contend. 

Shiraz was blockaded, rather than besieged, for a period of eight 
months. The assailants had made no progress in destroying the 
defences; but both the inliabilants and the troops were reduced to 

* HU troops had gained several advantages ov^ those of S&duck Khan, parti- 
cularly in an action that took place at Abkdkh, where Tfiher Khan, the son of Skduck 
Khan, commanded the forces of his father. 

The napM of the village they encamped at was H&a&rbuBk.-~ALY Reza’s Jlittory 
of the Zund Family- 
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SQcli difttrew Cor want of aupplles, that a general spirit of revolt began 
to display itself, winch terminated in a part of the garrison seizing 
one of the gates, and giving it up to Aly Moorad Khan, whose army 
inupaodiately took possession of the town*, but committed no outrage 
that could cause those who were within the walls to regret the desire 
they had for some time entertained of submitting to his authority. 

Sdduck Khan, with his family, retreated to the citadel: but he 
was soon compelled to surrender, and was put to death-f* with all hh 
sons that had reached manhood, except Jaaffer Khan, who had 
made his terms (long before the city was taken,) with the conqueror. 
Sdduck had evinced, during the lifetime of his brother, ‘Kurreem, a 
moderation and judgment that had given a very favourable impres> 
sion of his disposition ; and his conduct at the siege of Bussorah 
added to bis former character of a respectable man the reputation 
of a good soldier : but, in his latter years, we lose all respect for an 
inactive and indulgent parent, who, shutting himself up in his capital, 
appeared alike insensible to the incompetence and the vices of his 
sons, whom he continued to intrust with the command of his armies, 
and the government of his provinces, till a general disgust at their 
misconduct and oppression alienated all minds, from his rule. Nor 
can we deplore the fate of a chief who attained power by depriving 
of his crown and of the blessing of sight:];, the son of a brother, tq 


CHAP. XIX. 


A. D. 1781. 
A. H. 1196. 
SAduck Khan 
Burrenders, 
and 19 put to 
death. 


His character 
and conduct. 


♦ Shiraz was taken on the eighteenth of Rubbee-ul-awul^ A. U. IIQj; February, 
A. D. 1781. 

t Aly Reza states, that he wiis put to death; other accounts inform ns, that his 
eyes were first put out, and then poison administered; while another asserts, that, 
frantic at the loss of sight, he dashed his brains out. 

X Franklin, Olivier, and Waring, agree in stating, that the eyes of Abool Futteh 
Khan were put out by Sfiduck Khan : and it appears almost impossible that ibe 
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CHAP. XIX. whose courage and virtues he and his famil j were indebted fer fdl 
they possessed ; and whose memory was so revered in PeT8i%,|tfaat 
the inhuman Zuckee Khan had not dared to outrage pubUc feehng 
by the commission of that crime by which S^uck Khaq had c(^ 
menced his unpropitious reign. 

Aiy Moorad Aly Moorad Khan was now sovereign of Persia ; and his cha< 

Kbaii becomes , 

sorereign of ractcr and success seemed to promise some years of rest to that 
disturbed kingdom. Among the chiefs of his army, there was none 
who, during the siege, had distinguished himself more for his courage 
and conduct than Ackbar Khan, the son of Zuckee Khan: but 
we may conclude that chief was as cruel and revengeful as he was 
6rave and enterprising, from a knowledge that he not only urged 
Aly Moorad to put Sdduck Khan, with his three younger sons, and 
some of his principal nobles, to death, but obtained permission 'to 
be their executioner. His eagerness for their fate precipitated his 
own : he was accused of having plotted against the life of the ruler 
he served; and it could not have been difficult to persuade Aly 
Moorad of the dangers he had to apprehend from his ambitious 
* cousin. He believed, or affected to believe, that he was guilty : 

. and the prince, Jaaffer Khan, became the willing instrument of 
putting to death ♦ the man whose hands were yet stained with the 
blood of his father and of his brothers. 


former^ who visited Shiras; in 1786, when Jaaffer Khan, the son of that prince, was 
upon the throne, could be mistaken in such a fact. Yet Aly Rez&, in his History of 
the Zund Family, distinctly states, that the eyes of this prince and his brothers were 
put out by Aly MoQirad Khan, T^hen he took Shiraz. But this is prpbablj an attempt 
of a partial historian to remove the guilt of this act from a prince for whose memory 
he cherished respect. * 

* Franklin Olivier states, that he coitspired against the life of Aly Moorad 
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After, remaining a few months at Shiraz, Aly Moorad Khan chap, xix. 
returned to Isfahan, "^rhich city became, during his reign, the capital 

I o jT Returns to Is- 

of the kingdom. He confided so far in his half brother, Jaaffer 
^ban^ as to employ him in the government of a province*. The 
command of his army was given to his son, Shaikh Vais, who was shaikh vaia 


detached to the north-western frontier to keep in check Aga Maho- Tgal^litA^ 
med Khan. This young prince was at first very successful. He Khar**** 
invaded Mazenderan, took SAri, the capital of that province, and a.d.itss. 
defeated the chief of the Kujurs, who fled to Asterabad. A force whom ^17 
was detached in pursuit of him: but the rash commander of this telTinkne 
corps advanced without securing the difficult defiles through whic^i 1,",^"'*'* 
he had passed. The consequence was, these were occupied by the 
enemy, who succeeded, not only in cutting off his communication 
wfth the army in Mazenderan, but in preventing any supplies 
from reaching his camp. The distress which was the consequences 
of these operations compelled him to attempt a retreat, but that 
was impracticable. He was attacked, defeated, and slain, by Aga 
Mahomed Khan ; and almost all his followers either lost their lives, ^ 
or were made prisoners. The few who escaped communicated a a. d. itb4. 
panic to the troops with Shaikh Vais, who instantly dispersed, and, ‘ 
by their cowardice, compelled their leader to abandon Sdri, and 


Khan ; Waring deems his death to have proceeded from envy of his superior talents. 
Aly Rez&^ in his History of the family, informs us, that there was a mixture of both 
motives; that Ackbar Khan ha^ no doubt, ambitious views; and that Aly Moorad 
Khan dreaded him so much, as to be glad of a pretext for putting him to death : this 
is probably the fact. 

* He was first appointed to Shuster, and afterwards to the Khumsfi. 
t Mahomed Z&hir Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Shaikh Vais 
abaudons his 
conquests and 
le treats to Te« 
herani where 
he is Joined by 
Aty Moorad. 

Who sends 
anotlier army 
into Mazende- 


A.D. 17B5. 
A. H. 1199. 
His death. 


the other conquests which he had made. He retreated to Teheran, 
where he was joined by Aly Moorad Khan, whose rage against the 
chiefs that had deserted his son was so great, that he ordered sereral 
of them to be put to death in a most cruel* and disgraceful manner. 

Aly Moorad Khan, though suffering under a very severe illness, 
evinced, on this occasion, the most active energy. He had formed 
another army, which he sent into Maaenderan ; and was preparing to 
support it in person, when he learnt that Jaaffer Khan'f’, encouraged 
by the intelligence that he had received of the reverses which his arms 
had sustained, and by a report of the dangerous state of his health, 

i 

had not only revolted, but had actually commenced his march 
towards the capital. Aly Moorad was so irritated at this event, 
that he instantly resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers 
and medical attendants entreated him to remain where he was, till 
the violence of his disease had abated ; and the latter gave it as 
their opinion, that the fatigue of travelling at that severe season of 
the year (for it was the depth of winter,) would be attended with 
extreme hazard to his life : but the impatient monarch refused to 
listen to their advice ; his mind could think of no danger but that 
which threatened his power. Their predictions, however, proved 
true, and he expired J on the road. The principal officers of his 
court concealed his death from the army till it had reached the 


* Aly Rezii states, that be commanded that their brains should be beatai out by 
wooden mallets. 

t This prince, we are told by Aly Rez&, was, at this period, at Zunj&n in the 
Khum6&, and that he directed his march to Isfahan. 

% He died on the twenty^eighth of Suffer, A. H. l\99t O^leventh of February, 1785,) 
at the village of Moortch&khour, situated about thirty miles from Isfahath 
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capital : and the royal* property was, by .this wise precaution, saved chap. xu. 
from pillage ; for almost all the troops who had attended his march, 
when they learnt he was no more, spread themselves over the coun- 
try, and began to plunder in every direction. 

The character of Aly J\£oorad Khan has been variously given. Andchar«cter 
He appears to have possessed an energetic and firm mind. There 
can be no better claim to character than the respect of an able 
enemy. Aga Mahomed Khan, who found it difficult, while this 
prince lived, to maintain Mazenderan, was wont to say to those of 
his adherents who urged him to advance into Irak, “ Let us wait till 
“ that respectable blind gentleman* (so he always called Aly Moorad, 

*' who had lost one of his eyes,) is out of the way, and then, but not 

before, we may succeed in such an enterprise.” . * ♦ 

A period of five days elapsed from the death of Aly Moorad 
till the arrival of Jaaifer Khan at Isfahan ; during which short period 
the name and ensigns of royalty were usurped by Bauker Khan, the sauker Khan 
governor of that city ; a vain, imprudent man, who appears to have nlmeofL'ng. 
had no means whatever of supporting his pretensions. He fled at^ 

Jaaifer Khan’s approach, but was pursued and t^ken, and his is taken and 
ambition only obtained him the distinction of sharing the impri-’jnaffCT wlan! 
sonment of the relations of his late sovereign. The person whose 
pretensions to the throne Jaaifer Khan had most cause to apprehend, 
was Shaikh Vais, the son of the deceased monarch. He addressed a 
letter to that prince, couched in the most friendly terms : but as 
soon as he had deluded him within his power, the mask was thrown 

* I have been assured by many who had beard Aga Mahomed speak of Aly 
Moorad say, that be always called him the Hoot mootithuhu, or ^ the respectable 
“ blind man.” 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Who deprives 
Shaikh Vais of 
sight. 

Aga Mahomed 
Khan advan- 
ces into Irak. 


A. D. 1785. 
A. 11. lUOO. 
Enters Isfahan 


Jaaffer Khan 
IS fveloomed. 
to Shiraz. 


and confiding youdi aras deprived of sight, to pieveot his 

ever distarfaiug the rdga of his treacherous unde. ' 

* 

<. Aga Mahomed kept the promise vdiidi he had ofteai made 
to his followers, of leading them into the plains of Irak on the 
death of Alj Moorad. The moment intelligence of tlmt desired 
event reached him, he issued £rom the mountains of Mazenderan, 
accompanied by only five or she hundred men ; and as he found 
that his numbers were houriy increased by the junction of his own 
adherents, and the disaffected chiefs of his enemies, he pushed boldly 
on towards Isfahan, satisfied that decided success alone could keep 
an army composed as his was together. It is affirmed by some 
writers*, tl^ht he had a secret correspondence with several of the 
principal nobles in the country which he invaded : but there had 
been little time for such intrigues, as he was at Asterabad when 
Aly Moorad died; and in little more than two months from that 
date he entered Isfahan from whence Jaafier Khan fled at his 
approach in such confusion, that his baggage, treasure, and even the 
ensigns of royalty, were plundered by the rabble:]: of the capital. 
While his formidable rival was establishing himself at Isfahan, 
Jaaffer Khan was welcomed to Shiraz. The fidelity of Syud 


Olivier states, that be was invited by Banker Khan, but gives no authority for 
this assertion. The foot is not stated in any of tbe histories or memoirs of this period 
that r fiave^ perused . 

t He entered thtt city on the sixth of May. The distance from Asterabad is four 
hundred miles. 

X We are told, that Are rabble, who phindered Jaaffer Khan’s baggage, were encou- 
raged and led by some nobles wbo had escaped from prison : among these was Banker 
Kbaii^ who has been before mentiODed. This chief had not only been itnprisofned, but 
severely beaten by Jaaffer Kban, to make him discover his wealth. 
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Moorad tthe ^Vern'or of that dtyi was very doubtful ; but the < 
allegiance of its inhabitants had been preserved by the influence 
of their magistrates. Thd most active of these was Hajee Ibrahim, 
who was immediately promoted by his grateful sovereign to the 
high office of^ kalanter (or chief civil magistrate) of the province 
of Fars. ‘ ♦ '*■ 

Aga Mdiomed Khan did not stmain long in possession of his 
conquest. An unsuccessful attack ‘which be made upon some 
tribes of mountaineers')', led* the fluctuating bands, who had been 
the instrument of his success, to desert what they deemed his 
falling fortunes. He was consequently obliged to make a preci- 
pitate retreat to Tehmm : and while he mnployed himself in forming 
a more efficient force, Jaafier Khan succeeded in repossessing him- 
self of Isfahan but the advance of Aga Mahomed obliged him 
again to abandon that city ; and the remainder of bis reign was 
a defensive war against that ruler, who, master of almost ail Irak, : 
annually threatened an attack on Shiraz. 

Jaaffer Khan had not been more successful in repressing the 
rebellion of his own subjects, than in opposing his foreign enemies. 
His relation, Ismail Khan)), whom he had intrusted with the 

* Syud Mooiad Khan was the nephew of itly Moorad. 

t He attacked the Bukhteekrees, who inhabit the great ranges in the vicinity 
of the capital, and whose complete redaction had hardly been effected by the 
energy of Nkdir Shah: since whose death they had maintained their former rode 
independence. 

j: Raheem Khan, the governor, defended the citadel for some time, jtnd was, when 
token, put to deatl^. — Aly Rbza’s Hutory of the Zttni Famify, 

I •Ismail Khsp was a cousin of Jaaffer Khan. His father, a htother of Kurreem 
Khan, died dnring the lifetime of that ruler. 
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Aga Mahomed 
Khan retreats 
to Teheran. 

Jaaffer Khan 
takes Isfahan, 
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A. D. 1T86. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A. D. 1788. 
A. H. 1303. 
Lootf Aly 
Khun II lent 
to lubdue lAr. 

Marches to 
Isfahan. 


government’ of Hamadaoi revolted, and defeated fhe army* which 
he led against him. He was also repulsed with considerable 
Toss from the City of Yeadf, which he made an effort lo reduce. 
But in the beginning of the last year of his reign, fortune seemed 
tnoie favourable. His son, Lootf Aly ^han, had made a successful 
expedition into the mountains. of Lhr, and, encouraged by A.ga 
Mahomed Khdn's absence, hef-had marched with a considerable 
force to Isfahan, and!)^efeated!’^t£e troops which had been left for 
its defence. But his tnumph . was idiort : a report of the near 
•approach of his formidable rival, obliged him to evacuate that 
city, which was never again possessed by a prince )of the Zund 
family. 

• We are informed by an authority J to which we cannot refuse 
credit, that Jaaffer Khan was kind to his subjects, and gracious 
to strangers ; that his temper was mild ; and that he was inclined 
to justice. This favourable account, which is given of a luxurious 
prince enjoying himself at a moment of comparative repose, and 
whose affairs were at that period administered by a wise and popular 
minister It, is not irreconcilable to that character which we ai;e dis- 

* This action took place on the second of March, 1786. The victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Klioosroo Khan, the Walj of Ardel&n, who brought a large corps of Kurds 
to the aid of {email. 

t The governor qf that city,' Tuckee KbaB,'wa8 aided by the independent chief of 
Tubbus, a neighbouring town in Khoras'san. 

Franklin, ,who resided for some time at Shiraz during the reign of this 
prince. 

H His name was Meerza Hussein, a loost respectable mao. He was the father of 
Mcarza Boozoorg, th^ prime minister of the Prince Shah Abbas, the heir apparent of 
Penia. 
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posed to-foign of this niter, from a contemplation of the events of chap. xix. 
his life : Btbr is the possession of the negative virtues ascribed to him 
at variance wkh tbQ|0 eharges of cowardly weakness, and medi* 
tated treachery, whkh have been affixed to his memory. There 
can be no donbt that it was' the total disregard which this monarch 
showed to the honour of one of his ^ 9 st ffiithful and distinguished 

leaders^ and to his own pledged which led to his becoming 

♦ 

the indirect instrument of his own d*0truction,«and gave to the blow 
of his assassin the colour, if not the^ realityrdf justice. 

Among the chiefs who served this ruler, there was none more dis- Conduct of 
tinguished than Hajee Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon. This nobleman koo** 
had been sent to quell a very serious revolt in the country to the 
east of Kashan. He had subdued the leader* against whom he had 
been detached ; and among the prisoners he had made was a corps 
of fifteen hundred Khorassan infantry ; who, after defending them- 
selves bravely, had capitulated upon the express condition of being 
honourably treated. Jaaffer Khan refused to ratify this agreement, 
and directed that the men of this corps should be deprived of their 
arms, and thrown into prison •j'. It was in vain that his general 
represented that this act would be alike impolitic and disgraceful.* 

His remonstrances were disregarded ; and his earnest request that his 
honour might be preserved from the stain which so flagrant a breach 
of promise would entail upon him, was treated witli slight, if not with 
contempt. The indignant chief resolved to quit the service of a 
monarch who had sacrificed his reputation. He left the army, accom- 

* The name of this chief was Mahomed Hussein Khan, Araht He was aided by 

Meer Mahomed 'Khan of Tnbbus. t Aly Rez&’s History of the Zand Family. 
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CHAP. XIX. panied by all his followers * : and*"* notw^hstandiog the alteKnate 

* * * 

threats ’and eptreaties of his monarch, he retired to Kazopoon f. It is 
probable tliat Jaaffer Kh^ had not poweir at the mom^t it 
occurred preventing i^^is act of open contumacy, but he soon 
after;wards sent an army re redobe Hajee Kooli to obedience. This 
leader, who had, subsequmtl,s^<^is departure from camp^ refuse^ to 
obey a summoorto aU^d cl^t^^as at last persuaded to yield : he 
did not, however, Cj^jt^nt to gj{|^p Shiraz, till the monarch he had 
o^ended had sworn uj^ the Kdran that he would not offer him the 
slightest injury : but Jaafer Khan could not forgive a man whom he 
h^ so deeply wronged \ be seized tiim ; and, unmindful '^his faith, 
threw him into a prison, where he was doomed to linger out the 
remainder of his existence. Rendered desperate by his situation, the 
chief of Kazeroon entered into a conspiracy with some other pri- 
soners to destroy the despot by whom he had been so cruelly treated. 
Among these Syud Moorad Khan |( had, ffom bis high birth and 
former employment, the most influence. When the plot was ripe for 
execution, a slave, who had been bribed, managed to convey poison § 

* TVse were ^most all iRfantrj. t AJj; tlez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

1ft is |)ossible the chiefs of bis army would hare refused to act against Hajee 
Aly KocU on an occasion when the questipn was one of personal honour, 'and evi- 
dently imtaixed'<at1lhe moment) with any desire of revolt. 

II %iad Moorad, f ho had been Governor of Shiraz, was first trusted and employed, 
and afterwards ooafialM}, by Jaaffer Khan ; who ordejred him to be beaten very severely, 
to compel him to disccvsa' lib ildies. — FnaaKUN. 

^ I here fcdlow (he BSSlory of Aly Reafi, who is Very particular, and, I have no 
donbt, correct in bis account of the death of Jaaffer Khan. Waib>ff states, ffiat the 
poison waaadabustered by afcnrale slave, who had fom^ly bdongedto Synd Moorad 
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% 

into 'the Vustu^s of JaJIfer Khan; and when that monarch was chap. xnc. 
writhing ^iander its efiects, the prisoners were released by their 
friends, and, ruWqg into His chamber, ^ut an end to his existence! 

The head of their sovereign, thrown from flilA/;itadel into the square 
before its .gafh^ announced lo the Astonished inhabitants of SHraz 
that their ruler was no more. ! 

Loetf Aly Khan, the son of Ja^er Khan,* was m*Kerman irhen 

his father was murdered ; and Syud^oorad through the infiu- 

’ ! . » 
ence of the conspirators who had 4^Ced with him, was proclaimed Syud Momd 

king; But |ie only reigned a few qionths. ‘ Hajee Ibrahim, the prin- fuiLdki^ 

cipal ma^'^tiate of the City of Shiraz, who was warmly attached to 

the cause of the absent prince, disposed a number of the inhabitants, 

and the chiefs of tribes, to the same interest : and Lootf Aly Khan^ 

who had been compelled, on receiving the first intelligence of the 

events which liad occurred, to fly from the uncertain fidelity of his 

own troops to the Shaikh of Abusheher, was soon enabled to assert 

his claim to the crown of his father. The Arab chid^, who 

had granted him protection and aid, died immediately after his 

arrival at Abusheher ; but with his last breath he charged his son * 

to devote himself to Lootf Aly Khan; whose small array, when 

he first .took the field, was almost entirely formed <5f the followers of 

this petty ruler. The approach of a considerable corp^ under the 


Khan. Olivier (Vol. VI. paga 90Q,) asBcrts, that thU prUio^ had taken medicinea'io 
lessen his corpulence, which bad such ta^ affect upon hi« general health, m tp ladnoit 
him to a state of debility and suffering that made it easy for the conapiratorr to at- 
tack and overcome ^im. lt , 

* Shaikh N&aeer, who was till very lately the chief ^ Abuibahpr, and is still 
living. 
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CI!4P. XIX. 

Detaches an 
army against 
Lodtf Aly 
Khan. 


I/)otf Aly 
Khan is wel- 
comed into 
Shiraz. 

Syud Moored 
surrenders, 
and IS put to 
death 


THE IflSfdllY of ^idSIA. 

brother* of Syti4 Mbprad dir^teii^ de^^ctiori tdT t but 
the second' ib botuman attached to Hidee Ibrahiiil^^prevailed 

upon the sbtdiers to sdisp 'Iheir generab m declare ifi iarour of 
the prince whom the;]^^ sent to (»pose; who. encouraged by 
this event, hastened to ihe'capilal, ^rhere the inlhiCQCe of his 
Abends had' b^ so efildrf||]|r that he welcomed 
by the unantmoSs voice .lof iti^hatbitants. Sy'ud Moorad* Khan, 
wlto had shut himlS^p in^%fS citadel, Was 'Sopn c<!li^p€91ed to 
sOrrende^, and sutfered death : |sut Hajee Aly Kooli, whbse defec- 
tion iVoin that chilSe, which resentment and despair led him 
to adopt, was essential io the success of this revolution,' l^ad, with 
Several others, received the most solehm assurances of pardon from 
Hajee IbraKim ; add liOOtf Aly Khan, on his accession to the throne, 
not only confirmed these promises, but marked with favour and con- 


Hi\jee Ibrahini 


fidence those to whom they were made. 

An nccount of Before we proceed furtba* with the history of Lootf Aly Khan, it 
appeals necessary to say a few words of. the origin and rise of a man, 
whose name became, about this period, so conspicuous in the annals 
of bis country. I^jee Ibrahim was the son of Hajee Hdshem a 
respecjtable ma^trate of Shiraa, who having lost his eye-sight 


* $b<h Moorad. • t Hi* name was Aly Himmut Khan. 

h 

it The name of^Hajee Hishem is still held ia great respect ia bis natire city. 
When the great cotraoeror, N&dir Shah, encamped there, this magistrate gave him an 
enteitainment in the^i^n of Dtf near the tomb ^Sadi. 'Hils event, which 

blattered the vanity Istf the'llfRily, as it proved .the consenhence of Hajee H&shem, is 
related in the History^ Hiyee Ibrajhiw* .*^<1 ^ minisWr, Meerza Maho- 

med Khan, gave me an enterti^lHBeiit in 1^00, oft the same spot where (he tooh'care 
to inform me)* his grandfather bad feasted H&dir Shidi and his court about seventy 
years before. ’ 
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through^ duviM^ bu letter ^^|;eiMrs, unfit for business* and chap. xix. 

left a ,J«*8Sa' i^mily |fl very Ipw, if npt diatressed circumstances : 
but his son* Hc^e ea^ succeeded to thi^ office of magis- 

trate to onc^ of t}>e watds of^is native city His inaaTy character, 
in vrhich temper .a|£[ g^od sCnse were combined with the 

most extracMrdinary fortitude, rapidly intp high employ- 

ment. . He had^been placed i^,tlK^tM|gon hfirf^j|b^ held Iff Kur- 
reem Klnto* <tod promoted to high(elMiarge;|^% Aly Moors^'; dnd, 
as it chi^y owmg to his exei^ns that Jaaffer Khan obtained 
such eas^ possession of Shiraz wh^ forced to By from Isfidian, he 
had (as has been befoto stated,) raised Hajee Ibrahim* to the high 
station of kalanter, or first iiia|p;«trate of the province of Ears : and 
the influence which that situation gave, enabled him to repay his 
debt of gratitude to the fidbcr, by placing his son upon the throne. 

No event could appear more propitious to the happiness of his Cbaracter of 
^country, or more likely to restore the fallen fortunes of the femily to 
which he belonged, than the elevation of Lootf Aly Khan. Thon|^ a! h. is^ 
this prince was not yet twenty years of age, he had been matured by 
continual employmfmt during his fttther’s reign, and he was already 
ranked, both in toe estimation of his friends and en^iues, spnong the ’ 
bravest and, the best soldiers of his country. His appearance was 
singularly calculated to win that admiration which his qualities com- 
manded : his countenance was beautiful, and full of animated expres- 
sion : his form tall and graceful ; and, though slender, he was active 
and strong. In skiN^ a hors^Kan, and in dexterity at aj| jatartod 


* He W8B made magiatrate «f all the Ij(]rdel«e m&b&la, or waida tamed Hjrderee, 
which ioidaded aHNK than half Uie city. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Loetf Aly 
Kban u de> 
faated bjr Agd 
Mabotned 
Khnn. 

A.D. 1780. 
A HtlSOd. 


A D. 1700. 
A. H. 1S08. 


Ts« msfoRY Of* 

exerciiiBi^'oli^ ik those 

ntahW^^tpAHUtMi require^. » «JEIe ha4'4iipiiyed» on 

sevjwtJ ocowMl.** W ipu!lt>«ond«st,«B o(3(l«lllj||jp u. and liefore he 

were Idnd «naii |«n^osi0ssiDg, par* 
tMsnjlarJjr tp l^s^ntlbriort^ but, sooq,^i^:i^ he obtained poff:, his dis* 
chdiig^, aotl to^dralost sOMeofits best 

<l|inhtie& coodliatii^but |)troyd and 

seh^siif&oieiat. ». !nie ||t^itude esteexnAVhUdi be €sxj7#|Bed» and 
probably at the moment, for llajee Ibrahim* whose attaehiaent to 

hil^ qatiie had tabled him to attain the throne, gave way ^ feelings 
tdMana and auspidon. Nor was it* perhaps, sur{nising that he 
hivd vtekred with more jealousy than regard the subject who 
bad dipwn 4titose|f possess^ of the^dangerous pow^ of placing the 
croa(&>«ipcn hh head. . 

' IdO^ Aly Khan was hardly established in the government, before 
AgaMabofl^ Khan advanced to attack hbo. The young. princee 
vnnleifidd'tojDeethis enemies in the : but he was defeated by 
superior nnnibeili)* and forced to* fly to Shhaz. The Kujur prince, 
enc»urag^ by <^hi|lli$ttece8s, immadiateJy inves^ thdi> city : but, after 
a valk eadeavdtm^Oi^ued for more than a month) to make some 
Wpre^sioo nppf^i^i defences* he raised the siege, and returned to 
Tebdiiki whi<d»l||d«nowbe»oi]]^ die wapHal of hi^ kingdom. 

■illdnaat ye^ljjooif tdiy Khan, who exp^amd^a repetition of this 
attack, innde')^d^lite prepi^tkions to r^st ifehpt Aga Mahomed 
Khan wjlhrofecuci^ ^A^rbijap ; and tlm fOm% vuler of Ears, un- 


'* This battle lias foagbt at k tillSga OtUai KtUeftibhail, uitfaio six fanukhs, or 
tweDtjr>fiva asUes, of Shihlal ^ ‘ ’ 





willing dBUo0tea|i«|ii^ redittin'idle, resolvfid’tO^ chap. xlx. 

march of' that- province to 


Lootf Aly 


submit dfop«atioas:iMi’iidmosbpas KUn marches 

and of Loo# ky Khan to 

accept tbe IMflins the <^ief of Kerman* which imdil^jkd.the 

full'acknoaMgment •of' Ids atdi^i^|^e<re^ar jaajaadh^’of the 
revenue ofthe psovioces and ^vilf^l^sissioo tWt Ibidd 


revenue 


of him, efelOpt hi* paliiocni attendadlo at cou^ftH^ But on ihiii^.dto im^ 

*" » 

petuodh filkAlMj^insimed ; and* with a view of enforcing it, he laid ufgei^ Lavs siege to 
during 'a^ry severe winter; to the City of Kdrman. He was'dis- 
comfited, his* faitonanif’’ inlfoiSBS us, not by the garrison he besieged, 
but by the elements. Almost the horses* and many of the tmttyff 
his army, perished through cold Hod hunger: fi>r when the snii^ 
became deep, it was impossible to furnish his. camp with legidar 
plies of provisions. Compelled, by the defection 'df soma of hiS 
stroops, and the clamoTOMs discontent of all, to raisO the dege of Ktf- Is oompell^ 
man, he returned to Shiraz, iHrith a'mind rendered sullen and dr^ r^^7to sL 
cible by the reversfe he had sustained. ' * > ’N't "*■ 

Before he prooeeddd on this unfortunate expeditkm, he had ap^ 
pointed one of his yeOngef brodhers, who was qipte n Ohild, to the ' 
nominal rule of fWs : but hO had, at the same tin^, committed the 


A 

civil government pf Shimz, and tbO coiintri^ in its vicinhy, to H^ee 
Ibrahim. The comhland oft|j^ gaivisOn of4hat city, with sep^tO ' 
powers, was given to a ch^ of his •own called BufkliniBi^dr 

Khan ; ahd the ark, or citad^, vfUs plsmed is'i^argeiqf adqtl^a|iohle>> 

man of the Zund family, l^is dividon of which was 

*• . '• >* * ' 'J , ' ' K. ' *V‘V 

* Tm awne of tbk chief «M Hasifi^ KfaffiL'KhIkee, 

+ A|y*Fii((|Ba** History of the 2knd Family. 

it 
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CHAP. )KIX. 


! J *'* ’ 

• ^LiLtdk.. 


V ’> . 

5^ Ji 


11 ^ ^ was man, 


< in- 

||dlK^livie in P^|^'C)W^' 4 Wsideroi|«^'di]£ to a 

^ipHpior. <jfe8i3^gia| ft insults^ laboared 

«p«^iae ViHh vb dis- 

tihipiSfiind by 

. w^ dbofislidl de«%w>, ^ If &ese 'replBlbtftbtions 

, bdieved, tlic^ stilt iiiiAci''a serkus im^ ^ sion on 

f <ti|iteu9i^tbiqdoCl^^ Aljr; and ewsigr a)Q^ after l^en^ned from 
liillRUfeii fH^ed that he Imd no loii||^ that inspect or con^encc 
wiii(di iw beliMie eQttdMtidd*hr his ii^ister. 

« had tWntt^ some b0ft»^ this period, which had 

that rriid^ce^i^Oh Iftli^ee Ibrahim was at first dis- 
psii%l to'^f|h^ On, the cfiaractea of hts It has been already* 

statei4 'dmt ItootfrAly'Khan had, at "the eambst solicitation of that 

/f * *•*%. r * * 

n^istpr, {M^oi^ a nuiOber of persons snpposed to be concerned in 

his iBi|h«s<8 life* Amloog these was a man 
trho l^td^^jbeen ^rseerty employed by 
Jaiii|^IC^^*;^iii|ir on being di^bo^tmed in some peculation, was 
<li^fiiiM>'J'^ysW^ ‘ mona lose bis ears. 

* W hy^ | ^!> ,hnj|lS^f Jaidl^ ISkhim ntas throt^ from the citadel, 
it had b!^,a Ibob^hmd mdigditieS{ir,,la^,;^«oeording to 

"'pepulia d|nifev^il[eepi|K..Jde^ had i«?irl|^|^‘iinself by cutting 




•of this accu- 


•al^e«»y|i|e to kf&p a of the troops, 




•V ^ tJr* ‘ ; '^. 7* r , T-V Ta * 

\ r ( I 'iv ^ 
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sation; «'wh» 'ipioleftiM fiilly ^TSviB4ed> 

of his <Qf ,S9un ; who atf. 

only hM tSfiaeft^iitp|^> he freely 

forganre that lie jha^larj^^il^edia' 

tor. Sett^ilbonlhs ^ 

honarary dftftAes, olm irai ! Tikie^ O^iffcuGfr* 

stance wMin^pnotod io the4^&i||e9'^i)|lcf Aly Khio^ 
him, and lieh»di if it^fh* nQtenftuSl/that h^/shpuld hiS nsd^Ml* to 
foi^vefthftanuMeMfft his Intheri. id** Is It meoessary " the ad^M* 
“ that y|p^(aj^ld degmift yourse^^by bestowiiQg marks of re- 
“ gard aadT ^whwr njjpn a.<stirreteh whb mutaht>ed hi«f itemaio»V” 
Thi8,|i^braidiog language had tdi the afreet intended epo^^^he 

w 

violent temper of the prince. lie retiitned to hb court, summpaed 
Meeraa Mehdy, aoid* afrer leproacfaing him with his c^e’b* directed 
him to be thrown ibto Hi^ Ibiahim had beoji sent^lortt 

but arnved only in hem' from the prince what he had dofts^ 

1* ' 

and to secy ivitii inward hoitary^lihe remains d the ma^n whose par4o& 
had been so fully granted to his intercessumt* * 

The mutual distrust which had adhca between the scnrtsmgn anA 
the minister becmne apparent ip ah. The proud of lootf Aly 


• P^sion *0klS. * % > ^ 

i 

t Lootf Aly Khall| Sihe Mfermsd# ctelEkaiidM of &|eersa Mehdy^ what that maa 
deserved who could IrtlHetiH tQ huebrereilpi ^ bsaililetor. To be bat»t4(lfr<^* 
wsB the reply, <* Yps «|e tbs pertpo,* ««id the pc|lb6;/ieiiii diiectecl biin^te 

instantly tbwjwn iatoAfire. ■—Fmetn # j 

t Hajee Ibrahim delated to me |ae psrticulaa 6f this event, ll^ 
words J find them Whbh In hit hit^S^ ^e <4sarb mhi did ^ ' 


ftke abme 
the man 

geilty of what pohalurteioui aoenaedf^faimi and Fihns^ae rnemeet this act 

was commimd| ^flsii all e^j^deaoe fit h^tf ^ly iKhaa,^ . ^ 



/f 


XW. 
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tmnsm^Rr 

ottAP.^lix. the act«d : 

auawde^ Hence 

/ known" % Itmhim, 

were 

'' lll|^i^aniljr jtftfetehfff " hjy* kn<i^^'^ l »e <2 t toa «oriHliaiMied* the 

^ vfi^e^a) eorps af^^trjr B««ll|ip|lt,||ie. jmnce 

rejfraiiiad'li^^ evaai^Jf^tifii ahhW0d^'^ ^)inj^l’*and the 

' <‘A|U$8fied that ^Ine ^{Menoe #a0 ai staakel' diiWllltMyaed to 

^ ^ M % 

tlm Hmthotity of a rnlef^ ftom^ltoni^he h(^<«|^sed," to 
. uMi^is dunet ^iwrdft,*' •* to e^ptnc^ any t^iag boa ■deattr^.%% » 


A.D. im. w4Sra in this sittiationj'ljootf Aly Khan, w)^ had 

Lootf Alj re&o|v«d‘'‘U|i«^ adtniw^g 'In Isfahtub^ mkde the aame wrangementg 
wmZT**** foi*A''<iil^^noW'0f anthhWity' kt Shinus, as he had done when he pro- 
4QaddidH%> Ktenan : and with 'a dhh^e^Ftds oWh ^unilj’f in charge of 


ated anoth^ Sn'hdininand'ariiia'eStadd, he considered 
d)c^lieiiad’Bntht)(>g'h[i‘iea^ his'ndeaatar j htit still he could not 

j, •* 

av<^ diowhtg i^i^rust of hiS'fidteiUy. Aftct lie had publicly nomi* 
on<M^liSiii,*'l^ tt ifc ijifttr g e of1hfr>ci^ govemnoenty when the army was 


‘ ch'dten^ cfi^qtnchi^ he sent an ^fder to dh«ct that his eldest son, 
Mihflia ahould be sent to^namp; wheib the youth, who 

was mcilraungjbi^ employed, ,was evjdehtly meant to remain as a 
Hajee Ibm- ' hostp^"^ fais''l^^ser’s cenda^. before enter- 

againit Lootf tained d&t^j^ii tt | ill |t|il>g ligfa^ili whicjUs h^ dll^^irtfeatadv’^ they were 
A\y Kiioii, hy ihi^|tkh|i^<ihol; d^a^^olitic su^dkin' : and be appears 

' • 'MS. of Hsl^itrahhi^ 'V 

t le^nUipi^TyBB^^ and the 

charge id ae^ieliit^. MahotniA 
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to have » |;i]aq, whiphy^ CiUP. x^t. 

had foK, cQHI^pla^^ of Skmz^ and, ^ 

mahiDguttmil^^^Vi||>, 4ga Mahoi»e4 jiaa* that 
monardi ^ 

Haje© Iht#iun 'ha4, per^wadecT himself*, thif> 

act <»f Uen««iiti> he vfwaeinljr ^ eveotr which mn^.ocon^ 

and siivittgy^hifmvixy from «he a protgpac|ed wa»^^l ||| ftc n 

two rival fitailies: bqtf thare nem he |»^abt his, real motive wiiydpiat 
of sel|jyi||^irfrntk>ti«ij^ He had Iflvit all^^^nhdence in Lootf Aly K%i|.i; 

He knew^^iat he Wd tiupy wemi^, who w^e incessant in thehr 
endeavou^j^^^dstpoy hi|n ; 4 U|d he peiefqved, from ibd conduct of 
the p|;!inoe, that their represfOatarions had nmde all die knprc^adon 
which they could desire. Undear these cirounistmces, he soqght to 
preserve his life, and to place himself, by an, act of sigmed-iiendQB, 
under the pTotec^Q,of a^werM monarch. He was siwQessfiil 
in attaining hb oh^ti* hut his memory is stained with^the 
proach of having destroyed a fisunUy to whoid he owed' i|U hb 

' -I 

advancement. , 

V 

When Lootf Aly Khap bad advanced some matrahes on bb way a. d. um. 
to Isfahan, Hajee Ibrahim, by the aid of a smdl ccnrps of citiaens * ziihUgef' 
which he had formed and pbCed under the command of hb youngest 

* In hia oonvcmii«M me Sfifiipi the seasons influeneetl his con4ttet at • 

this period, lliuee Ihtslto alwqrs dedafed, that a dosiie b save bu coimUy iirjast dte 

>' n 

continual petty ward With, which tt wai afflicted, WM one of the prind|!hl n^thres. 

None/' Baid he, " eiiccept BOiiie baiwd whether k Kujar 

« was upon the throiiS; but all desitOS i^l^faia 
“ enjoy internal h^Shqu^Uty.” 
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THfi 




CHAP. m. 


A. D. It9t. 
A. If. 1205. 
36th ZilhAdge. 


Whdft6 troops 
revolt and 
sert him. 


brotlKMr*, ^ bd^itUAIft «ihat|;e of 

jipsri^ «fi4 dib bhadsl raid to lu» .mea> 

raiill' takelii, that lilds mta alfected, bloodshed. 

acocMDt o|rld$ MiE^s was <iis^gpt(d»ed''«» ^ooMMds brothers^. 

wit^he axmyi wbichirosr when tlicr'iiu^sengbr ariiraid»-oBcaniped|| 
raUhin less thaa'twoB^ of Ihe Mahoraod Khan, 

wiio we|f« pon^aiMiled by^^Cbi^iephoht of that twh^.jd^ Jhnown 
by* thO'diiBUiiir >a]|peUafioa l^ban^l dSfae brothra of Hajee 

Uradum, oomaannicated to h]^riends» and to Ibe ahia&^bbaaerned 
in the plot, the intelligence he had reoeavedi^and ir«^s settled, 
thra, iramedlately alter dadl^ some of the intantry ^i^l^fire upon 
Laati Aly Khan's quraii^s; and 4ihait this "fire, accompanied. by a 
great noise/ ihouM be ther signal for.thh fiiends of Hajee. Ibrahim to 
a^iomlde* The moment the first shot was fired, loud shouts followed 
from every quarter of the camp, and bodies of men bogan to move. 
Thp* pianoe, equally astonished end enraged* sent messenger after 
taef§eti$i^ to inqui:^, the cause, of the u{>roar<. ^ese at last returned 




* )[|ah9a>ed l^an. ^ 

^ t Burkhood&i^ Khan ahd Mahomed Alj Khan. They were invited to a consulta- 
tion on tome adfsin ragging the civil adminliitraHon, and seiae^ as they were seated 
at the bigee’s hetde} ' t Abdool Rabeem Khan. 

I Lottd Aly KbS|l Was encamped at a wniag;i within five fiuankhs til Koomishk, 
toMirliidhdlo troopw^ Aga Mahomed Khan had wivaticed,. . 

, § Bkbfi, Khan ww name by whidt the pramnt imverhig^ of Persia was known 

till the death oC ms uhcle. His pro^ name was Fnttd^ Xly Khan : but Aga Ma< 
homed was in the habit of terming hiin'JBdM, or '** duMj’* and the name continued 
to 4e given to him aftM W attsined ^manhood, tta was at this period twenty-two 
years of age. 

* . « 
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and adviBe4iii#l^4gfiO<k^ bcytss and eioape, as bis own troops cusp xik. 
had beootnedds aaeiab»i». « None of bU principal officers would attend 
his sumnrons^ ona^ and seventy men, continued with 

with him. AeoOiUpaiiied by tl^ small party he proceeded towards LootfAiypr». 

ceeds towards 

his capital, or irhich he was 'SaUsfied his friends still r^asned pOs- his capitul 
session. On the second day aftSBr he left the camp, be reedved full 
information o^ all that had passed : ^ut l^ing now joined by Idbouc 
three hundred horsenien, he moved^^dly on to the gates of Shiraa, 
and seat a person to demand of Hajee Ibrahim the reason of bit nemaads or 

Hajee Ibra- 

conduot. ^VJtnibrm Leotf Aly Khan/' said that minister calmly to him the rea* 
the person ‘P^\iNuted on him, ** 1 knew his intentions, and had no ^odutt. 

« other mode of saving my life but by depriving him of the power 
to take it away. Advise him," he added, ** to abandon all hope of* 

“ repossessing Shiraz, and bid him think only of saving hlmsdf iDty 
“ ftight-f*." But the [woud prince, who had already been joined by !««>“■ Aiy 

, ICbsa IS joiQ* 

a number of his troops, MM^ded this advice. ** The traitor," said he, ed by « num- 
“ after all, is but a citizen:!;, and his force consisib merely (d'afew 
“ shopkeepers, who can never withstand brave soldiers/* Supported 

by the expectations he expressed, he encamped near the walls of the 

* 

city : but that policy which had (dpeed the families of the soldiers of 
the army in the capital, now gave the greatest advantage to Hajee 
Ibrahim, who called upon the few troops who still adhered to their 

h 

monarch to return immediately to their homes if they desired the 
safety of those they loved. The appeal had full effect: and the 


* T&m&sp Khan Fjlee. t MS. Hutoty of H^}«e Itbcabkn. 

t Sh&hwe^ or ** ciuzen,” is used ia Persia as a term of contempt, to ugaify unwar. 
like, the soldiers of t^gt country hsiog all men of wandering tribes, 
vnr. TT ^ n 
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CHAP. XIX. deserted liootf Aly K|;(an was eoniftelled to irltib jfoiic or five 
Alton4jEkQts» to Abusheher. He found, howemv ,l|» shaikh of 

Sut Ift AgtIMI " ^yl '' y » i r 

deserted, and placo, wjho Had before rendered him eiK|ealfol sejwfoe* was no 

proceeds to ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

Abusbeher« loiiger bis fiieud., Thaf chief was ^oted fo Ibrahim. But 
I* he met with a kind reception, and all foe aid his limited means 

tjje Governor 

of Buider <|puld afford, from the governor of foe oeighbooiing Por,t ,of Bonder 

lleeg; and was enabled, from ‘the snpport he recplv^ him, 

f' 

to‘ collect a few followers, wjth whom he resolved to attempt tlie 
recovery of Shiraz. 

A.D. 170 S. The want of numbers in the force of I<iootf Aly Khap was reme- 
obtainsavi^ dicd by hisowu hetoisma and by the valour of those who adhered 
forees^'^f the dcsperate fortunes. His first success was a victory over the 
Shaikh of a-.(|^P 3 ^ |;jjg 5]]0,}]({i of Abusheher*. His next action was with the 

bosheher. * 

Defeate the Govcmor of Kazeroon+, whom he made prisoner, and deprived 
Kawroom*^ of s^ght, This acl of crudty was very injurious to bis interests ; for 
* while it made a powerful family his implacable enemies, it weakened 
that sympathy which his youth, his courage, and his misfortunes, 
were so calculated to excite. 

Blockades the LoOtf Aly Khan, encouraged by these successes, once more 
CitjrofShiru. before Sluraz, and commenced a blockade of that city, 

a 

* This action, if such it can be tenaed, was fought at a village called Tange&t^n. 
The cavalry under Eezh Kooli Khan deserted that chief and joined Lootf Aly Khan ; 
and the Efasbire infantry fled before they were attacked. Alt Rbza’s History. 

t Hiyee Aly ICooli Khan of Kazereon, who had been pardoned by L<>otf Aly Khan 
on hU ascending the Ibrooe^ had beea aubsequently cotinpelled to fly to Aga Mahomed 
Kbao. His brother, Kooli Khan, was governor, and bad offended Lootf Aly 
Kban by plundering part of bU baggage and some favourite horses when be fled from 
Sfairak. ' ,, 
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which he HHW %o be&i^ge', ' as he had neither infantry Wr chap. xlX. 

cannoH. The iSihlmbthl®S spirit which he had evinced gained hint 
many iblloWers; dliil hie iiriends began to indulge the Hiost sanguine 
hopes of the W-eaMsIu^iiiiettt of bis power. But the daringYalout and 
unwearied eAirts of the young prince were opposed by a man, whose 
wisdom removed danger by measures of anticipation, and whoK^ 
firmness, terhpeTed by moderation, gave no unnecessary irritatio® to 
his enemies, while it secured the constancy and attachment bf his 
adherents. The extraordinm*y character of this wonderful man 

was, perhaps, more fully displayed by his conduct on this critical 

• * 

occasion, than by any other action of his eventful life. 

After the revolt of his troops had forced Lootf Aly Khan tb 
fly from that army with which he had hoped to conquer Isfahan’ 
in the preceding year, they had returned in a very disorderly a. 0.1702. 
manner to Shiraz; and their arrival had increased the number 
of men of the military tribes^ of Fars which were within its 
walls to about twelve thousand. The infantry, or city militia, 
which was composed of the shopkeepers and artificers, did not 
amount to a fifth part of this Humber, and yet these were the only 
troops from whom Hajee Ibrahim could expect support ; for it 
was impossible that tribes, whose fortunes were dependent upon 
the continuance of the Zund dynasty, could ever give their con- 
sent to what he intended, — the transfer of the power enjoyed by 
that family to the chief of the Kujui^. Satisfied that they would Hajee Ibrahim 
oppose the execution of his plan, Hajee Ibrahim resolved upon dis- 
arming, and expelling from Sluraz, this multitude of. soldiers. He 

* Thete are tecAied Belli&ts, or ** tribes they are all soldiers, and generafly horse- 

men. The cities furnish no soldiers to the army except infhntry : they are defended by 
a militia, who sometimes take the field. 
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<3U9. XIX. tooJc his meafeftnres «Kth a preeaiftion and promptitude urhich eluded 
aH iMlBpicioii. Hating- ^ven ordeirs to secuie the stieets* which 
oQllpinunicnted by a back road ftom the placd td hit tesidence to 
the ga^iway of the city, he sent notice to the military tribes to 
be teadyt at an appointed time, to receive a doaalion which he 
iibant to give them. Th^ assembled as directed, and one 'hun- 
dred* were admitted at a time into the interior coitrt of his mansion. 
!C^m the height of the walls which surrounded it, those who were 
without cCuld know nothing of what was passing < within. The 
first party admitted found tiiemselves surrounded, but were told 
no injury was intended to them if they resigned their arms ; which 
they did : and while these were given to citizens, to increase the 
corps upon whom Hajee Ibrahim could depend, the unarmed soldiers 
weare conducted, by the back road before mentioned, beyond the 
gates of the town. The whole were disarmed, and party after parly 
joined their astonished companions undar the walls. However ex- 
traordinary it may appear,* this measure was carried into execution 
without confunon, and without bloodshed. When the whole body 
were expelled, they were directed to proceed to some villages in 
die vicinity. Being deprived of the power of resistance, they were 
forced to olny^ Some of them jmned Lootf Aiy Khan ; and 
others remained at their places of destination, watching the progress 
of events. - < 

Hajee Ibrabltn wrote to Aga Maboiped Khan the moment he 
had seized Shiraz } and diat chief sent one of his generalsf with a 
strong detachment to his support: but Lootf Aly Khan took the 

• r i 

* Some accounts say only £fty i the diffelreace is of little cepsequence. 

t Moost&pha Khan. 
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first oppovtunii^. of ftiftRcking tl^is corps, whicb, a0^T a severe coOf chap. xix. 
test, iie defe^lii^. - Mahomed, alamted at the intelligence 

Lootf Aly 

this sttcceS8>«ordeiiBu..a ^broe* to Bbiraz, which he cooceiyed, from KLaii defeats 

• 1 • I rrti • * s ^ patty of 

its snperim: nsmben, must terminate the war. Tms body, after Aga Maho- 
being joined by the troops in garrison, marched to attach Lootf 
Aly Khan, whose amaU army they outnumbered momt than <en a. h. im. 
to one-f*. The brave prince, however, did not decline the Combat, 
but left the entrenchments with which he had fortified his eSmp, 
and drew his men up in some gardens, with the double object of Attacks ano- 
occupying a strong position, and concealing his numbers from ob- 
servation. The action was, at its commencement, favourable to his 
enemies, who drove his men from their position, and pursued them 
some distance beyond it: but LoOtf Aly Khan, who possessed 
eminent talents as a commander, observed that they had com- 
menced to plunder the camp which he had abandoned ; and> judging 
the opportunity favourable, he made a resolute and successful charge 
with a body of horse whom he had rallied. His repulsed troops, 
encouraged by the gallantry of thdir chief, returned to the chai^, 
and the enemy gave way in esvety quarter. The victory was epm- And com- 
plete ; and it was rendered more decisive from one of the principal feau'fhetT 
leaders:]: of the Kujur army being 'among the prisoners who were 
taken on this day by the Zund prince. 

Hajee Ibrahim, who perceived in these recurring successes a 
dangerous increase of reputation to Lootf Aly Khan, wrote to 
Aga Mahomed, urging him to advance in person to Shiraz. That 


* He gave the command of this force to J&n Mahomed Khan imd Rez& Kooli 
Khan. } t Aly Real’s History of the Zund Family. 

s 

I The name of this Reneral was Rezl Kooli Khan. 
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OHAP. iotx. mdjuiMjh^ q^uili'seiidMe of tlie isifibitancfe ()f ilife nxived, with 
'force ♦, towards that city. Though his nuthherS 'exceeded 
medRimiiad- tfaf(jilj^ of hw oiiemy lu a proportion of nearly a hundred to one, he 

taneet with a * . % -• i 

large army. a^peids to have proceeded with a caution ivoiseh lufoved that he 

A. O. 1793. 

A. H. ISM. thoa^t there was much to apprehend from the bold enterprise of his 
enemy : nor was he mistakm. When he had arrived at a village ‘f* 
near the celebrated ruins of Peiaepolis, his camp was suddenly attacked 
by l>ootf Aly Kban : who, animated with a courage equal to that of 
any of the heroes who had ever feasted in those halls near which he 
ibu^it, had determined to make one great struggle for the crown 
LootfAiy of Persia. He. was suqcessM in surprising the advanced guard of 
h!s adwnc^d Aga Mahomed Kban^s army, which he defeated ; and, acoom- 
attMk’.tte phnying the fugitives to fbeir camp with a band of only a few 
mnin body, hundred men, he attacked upwards of thirty thousand. The dark- 
ness of the night, the fears that were communicated by those who 
had fled from the advance, and the terror of his name, created a 
dismay and confusion which, at one .period, promised complete 
Conceives the sucocssj. Aliuost the wholc of Aga Mahomed Khan’s army dis- 
plew7 *^'*'”* P®*^ I assailants had arrived at the royal quarters, when 

a chief, who bad joined Lootf Aly Kban, assured him that the 
Kujur monarch was among the fugitives, and entreated that be .would 


* Some author* state that he had forty thou|and meu ; but this mtmher is 
an exaggeration. 

t The name of thi* village is M&yeo. It is at the dhtaoce of ahopt sixty mile* 
from Shiraz, and tfairty-otie firom Persepolis. Aga Mahomed reached this encampment 
on the foutteentb of Sh&w&I, in the year of the H^^irah 1206. 

X He Jcilled the leader, Ibrahim Kban, and a great number of his patty : they were 
posted in the pass between the villages of MSyen and Alborz. 
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not lose the ivxutUli be bed 90 nobly vom by pertpitting his followers chap. xix. 
to plunder ihe|pvell end treasures of an empire** This cluef -f* was 
unfortunately bdleve4* Lpotf Aly Khan directed his men to halt, 
and not to enter royal pavilion : they obeyed, bul;^ dispersed to 
plunder in other directions. When that morning dawned which 
was to have beheld him a conqueror, he heard, with dismay, the 
public. crier in the enemy's camp call to prayers:];; which anhcnnced 
to those that remained of Aga Mahomed Khan's army that their 
sovereign was at his post. He bad never left it : and when he 
found it impossible to remedy the co^sion into which his troops 
were thrown, he had remained stationary at his quarters, surrounded 
by some of his guards, expecting from the small numbers of the 
enemy, and their want of discipline, the very event which had 
occurred. Lootf Aly Khan, awakened from his dream of victory, n disappoint* 
ibund himself, compelled to fly, with all the speed he could, to pelled to make 
save himself from being made prisoner. ««» escape. 

This daring attempt of Lootf Aly. Khan to recover his power 
ought not to be deemed an act of desperate temerity, in which 
success was impossible. That prince well knew from experience, 
that in an army composed like the one which he attacked, confusion,’ 

if once introduced, was likely to become irremediable. He also 

% 

knew, that in the actual state of Persia the minds of a number of 
chiefs of tribes fluctuated between him and Aga Mahomed Khan. 

• Aly Rez&’» History of the Zund Family. 

t The name of thii> chief was Meerza Futteh XJHah Ardillanee. Some historians 
declare that be was sincere in his report j others assert that be waa ths eminary of the 
crafty Aga Mahoiped Jfhan. 

J; This is aever'done except when the king commands in person. , 
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These lefedSe^ It was oWiomi liroai recent bccurrences, abrays acted 
up^ the iitt|^se of the moment: and as the part they took 
was SHddly adopted by their followers, he bad a rig^t to expect 
that'&irilliaht success Would turn the tide- in his ^vour, and that 
he sHotlld be able to overcome his enemies with the very means 
they bad collected for ’his destruction. Ihe plan of the attack 
was able : he proceeded with every caution, and completely sur- 
priwd the advance corps of his enemy. The advantl^ he took 
of this first Success showed at once his skilly and bis determined 
couia^e. Victory was snatched from him by one of those accidents 
which have sd^ often decided the &te of battles and of empires. 

If Lootf Aly Khan deserved success, Aga Mahomed Khan 
had also merited the crown which the result of tliis day fixed upon 
his brow. He had evinced, amid a scene of consternation and con- 
fusion, all that calm resolution and self-possession which marked 
his extraordinary character. His mind loved to dwell u])on the 
events of this period : and we are told he used often to observe, 
that in the modern History of Persia three achievements alone were 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity*. First, the policy and 
firmness of Hajee Ibrahim, who, aided by a few shopkeepers, took 
and maintained for months the City of Shiraz against all the warlike 
tribes of that province. Secondly, the daring heroism of Ixlotf Aly 
Khan, who, widi finir or five hundred men, ventured to attack an 
army of thirty thousand ; and, lastly, thati^ fortitude which he him- 
self had displayed, by remaining at his quarters when all around 
him fied; and, that calmness* in danger which made him direct 


* Peraisn MS. 
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the common orier to aoi^oiiAce morning prayers in the usual maa- 
ner, that hoth his <mn army and that of his enemy might leam 
he was at his post, and undisturbed by all that had passed. 

The fli^t of Loatf Aly Khan was continued tiU he reached 
the province of Kerman* where he began again to collect foUowers : 
but Aga Hahpmed Khan, who had marched to Shiraz* instantly 
sent an army * to attack him ; and the few men who had johied 
him dispersed* evidently considering his fortunes as quite despe- 
rate. The deserted prince fled to Khorassan -f, which, since the 
death of N4dir Shah, had remained subject to a number of inde- 
pendent chiefs. One of these* Meer Hussein Khan,* who ruled 
over the city and district of Tubbus* offered his protection to 
the royal fugitive; who, on learning that the jealous policy of 
Aga Mahomed Khan had destroyed the fortifications of Shiraz, 
deterniined to make another effort to reconquer that city. The 
chief of Tubbus furnished him with two hundred men ; with whom, 
and a few faithful followers who had never forsaken him, he 
marched towards Yezd. The governorlj^ of that city sent a corps 
to oppose his progress, which Lootf Aly Khan attacked with his 
usual impetuosity, and defeated. Elated with this success, his 
small force advanced rapidly upon the village of Aberkoh, which 
stands on the verge of the province of Ears. This place submitted 
to his authority; and from it l^e proclaimed to Jiis friends that he 
was once more in the He had still numbers of secret adhe- 

rents, and the exaggerated reports which were spread of his suc- 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Loot^ Aly 
Khan collects 
followers iH 
Kerman. 

A. D. 1792. 
A. H. im. 
18th Shawhl. 

His troops 
disperse. 

Lootf Aly 
Khan escapes 
to Khorassaii* 
and receives 
aid from the 
chief of Tub- 
bus, 


A.D. 179S. 
A. II. UOT. 


Defeats a 
body of troops 


* The cAvalry of this force wa* comoiaaded by WbMee Mahomed Khan, Kujar. 
and the infantry by Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to Hajee Ibrahim. 

t Aly Rez&'a History of the ZundRamily. % Aly Nnckjee Khan. 

VOL. II. 2 C 
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CHAP. XIX. cew of.thei^ to declare op^ly in his lavour. In 

a sliO|:t time his numbers were iucreased to fifteen hundred men. 
Lay* siege to w;!^ which he was eucouraged to lay siege to Daimbjird. This 

OarEbjird* 

cele^^ted: town, though fiiUen irom its former greatness, is still a 
phu;^ of some consequence, and contains from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The importance of such a conquest led Lootf 
Aly Khan to make every efiort for its reduction : but the alarm 
excited by his reappearance at the head of an army had spread 
to Teheran,: and a large force was sent against him under the 
command of u. noble*, of the Kujur tribe, while, Hajee Ibrahim 
detached his youngest bfq^bier •f' with a strong corps of infant- 
ry to reinforce the garrisOh of DarabjirdJ. The approach of 
.these troops compelled . Lootf Aly Khan to raise the siege, and 
retreat. He endeavoured to make a stand at a fortified village |1 ; 
iideTeBted. but, after some days' skirmishing, he was obliged to hazard an 
action, in which the superior numbers of his enemies prevailed, 
Seeks the pro- and lic WES Compelled once more to seek the protection of the 
roi« "rrub! ruler of !Tubbus, That chief, however, though he received him 
kindly, began to entertain, apprehensions that his friendship, though 
it could not save his guest, might involve him in his fall. Influenced 
by this consideration, he advised Lootf Aly lo proceed to Canda- 
har, and seek the aid of Timour Shah, the reigning monarch of the 
Aflghans, who alone possessed the, power of restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. The prince ^a^uiesced in the wisdom of 
this advicei and actually set out on his jdaruey to the court of the 


A. D. 1794. 
A. H. 1208. 


Raises the 
siege, and 
retreats. 


bus. 


Proceeds to- 
wards Can- 
da liar. 


♦ The name of this leader was Mahomed Hussein Kbaoj Kyjar. 
f Mahomed Hussein Kh^n* t History of the Zund Family* 

«|| The napae of this fortified village Was Rooneez. 
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A. D. 1794. 
A. H. I'iOU. 


AfFghan king ; but he had proceeded only a few marches, when he chap. xix. 
heard of..Tihiour Shah’s death, and the intelligence led him tOThedenthof 
abandon the desigd he had entertained of leaving Persia. Timour simh 

While the mind of Lootf Aly Khan hesitated on the icotirse he 
should next pursue, he received letters from two chiefs of Nertnan- lie is prevail- 

' ed on hy the 

sheer*, the eastern district of Kerman, entreating him not to chiefs of Ner- 
abandon his country, and pledging themselves, if he would retofh, to tolelvn'erln 
give him every support in their power A Persian author has 
truly remarked, that “ the slightest spark always rekindled the flame 
“ of hope in the breast of this warrior.” He hastened to Nerman- 
shcer ; and, encouraged by seeing a; 1^% soldiers again assembled 
around his standard, he formed the daring resolution of making him- 
self master of the City of Kerman. Having approached it by rapid* Attacks t)ie 
marches, he directed his brave uncle, Abdhlia. Khan, who was the man. 
most distinguished of all those that had adhered to his fortunes, to 
advance with half his force, and make a false attack upon^the 
town. He kept the remainder in reserve; and when he saw that 
the attention of the enemy was wholly occupied by the corps 
with Abdxill^, he led the troops under his immediate command 
to another part of the fort ; and, being furnished with scaling ' 
ladders, they had mounted the walls before they were perceived. 

The garrison, though surprised, made an obstinate resistance, but Whicli he 
were ultimately driven from all their posts, and obliged to take 
shelter in the citadel ; teven that they were soon compelled 
to abandon. The officers J who commanded in Kerman effected 


* The names of thete chiefs were Mahomed Khan and Jebnngheet Khan. 

+ Aly Rc^sft's l^istory of the Zund Family. 

X These were Mahomed Hussein Khan Karagoozoloo, the present chief of that 
tribe, and Abdool Rahecm Khan, the brother of Hajee Ibrahim. 
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cmiB. yoK. 

AsiUmes the 
style of a so- 
vereign. 


Aga Maho- 
med Khan 
hastens to 
Kerman. 


And lays siege 
to that city. 

A. D. 1795. 
A. H. IStO. 


tbdir eflca|)e t hot a great mltnher of their mea ^re sla^ and the 
whole of tile baggage fell into the hands of thehr conquerors. Lootf 
Aly Khan once mere assamed- the style of a sovereign ; and coins 
were strcK^ in his name, to' commemorate this last of his glorious 
achievements. Ihe historian* of his reign, when speaking of this 
event, emphatically observes, ** that the fortune of this prince, like 
** the sfdendour of the meteor which he resembled, sheme brightest 
** at the moment of its close.” 

Aga Mahmned Khan, when he heard of the hdl of Kerman, 
marched, with att the force he could collect, to encounter a foe. 
who seemed to rise greater ’from every misfortune. Lootf Aly 
Khan was not dismayed by the vast superimity of numbers that 
eame against him; and his soldiers vrere encouraged, by some 
partial successes, to second his heroic ardour: but after the siege 

t 

had lasted four months, they began to sufier great distress, and 
sevehd corps became discontented. One body of infantry, which 
had charge of some towers, gave then) up to the enemy, and be- 
tween two and three thousand of Aga Mahomed Khan’s troops 
had entered before the information of this treachery reached Looif 
Aly Khan. The moment be heard of it, be hastened to the spot, 
and succeeded, after a severe contest, in repulsing the enemy .■f-: but 
this was his last success. One of the chiefs in whom the gallant 
prince had most conhded determined to betray him. The traitor 
had charge of the citadel, which joined fn.dbe part with the outworks 
of the town. He opened the gat^ at this entrance ; and Aga 
Mahomed Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men, 

i 

* Aly Rez&’f History of the Zand Family. t Ibid. 

:}; NujufF Kooli Khan of Khorassan. 
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and prepared td ibpp^ djiem wiHi bit whole army. Lootf Al^ ckap. xix. 
Khan, when be heard 'df thit second act of treacbeiy, hoped that 
his efforts mi^t he a^aiti toccessful, and attacked them with the 
most determined vafotor, but in vain : their numbers were too great, 
and be was obliged to retire, after seeing the bravest of his followers 
either slain or piit to flight. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, whose priiicipal xfoject was to prevent the 
escape of Lootf Aly, had surrounded Kerman, and had posted a 
strong body of men^opposite every gateway. The young prince, 
though beset on all sides, maintained contest ih the town during 
three hours; and at night he crossed ditch by a small bridge i.ootfAiy 
made of loose planks, which were removed the moment they bad JlHeVtofly™* 
served the purpose for which they were placed *. The lines of the 
enemy were yet to be passed. He threw himself upon them with 
a courage that derived eoeigy from despair, and, accompanied by 
three attendants, succeeded in breaking through the troops by whom Reaches Ner- 
he was opposed. He fled in the direction of Nermansheer, and 
reached that district in safety. 

When day dawned, and Aga Mahomed found, to use a Persian 

^ med Khan or* 

phrase, that “ Uie lion had burst his toils,^’ he. wreaked his vengeance ders the mas- 
sacre of the io- 

* habitants. 

Aly Bez&’s History of tbe Zand Family. 

t I find in one of my manuscripts a renuurkable anecdote of Aga Mahomed Khan’s 
conduct on this occasion. The^me^rza or secretary of Lootf Aly was made prisoner, 
and brought before him. He demanded, bow he had dared to write firmamis, or man- 
dates, to him who was a sovereign ? I wrote them,*" (said tbe man,) by the order 
of my master, Lootf Aly ; and my fear of him when present, (he ad<Md,) “ was 
greater than my d^^nd of you who were at a distance.” — “ Strike off his hands, and 
take out bis eyes exclaimed tbe enraged monarch. Tbe savage order was inbiantly 
obeyed. Next day he sent for the son of tbe man he had so inhumanly treated. 
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CHAP. XIX. Upon the tinforiunate inhabjtaiM^ of the City of Kerman : nearly 
twenty-’ thousand ■ women and children were granted as slaves to 
his. soldiers; and. all the males who had reached maturity were 
cpmthanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of their eye-sight. 
Those who escaped his cruelty, owed their safety neither to mercy 
nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their executioners, who only ceased 
to be the instruments of glutting the revengeful spirit of their enraged 
monarch, when they were themselves exhausted with the work of 
blood. The numbers that were slain upon this memorable occasion 
were great, and exceeded those who were deprived of sight ; 
though the latter are said ^have amounted to seven thousand*. 
Many of these miserable wremhes are still alive. Some, who subsist 
qn charity -f-j wander over Persia, and recount, to 3II who will listen 
to the tale, the horrors of this day of calamity. 


Tell your father/’ (said he,) that the prophet has upbraided me in a dream for my 
** cruel usage of him : what can I do to repair the injuries I have done He will 

desire, if he lives/'Xsaid the youth,) “ to pass the remainder of his days at the tomb 
of ihe holy Aly, at NujyfF.” The king immediately directed that mules, tents, and 
every necessary equipment, should be furnished for his journey. He also sent him a 
present of three hundred tomans, (about three hundred pounds sterling,) and entreated 
the young man to solicit his father to forgive him, and to remember him in his prayers. 

* I follow the MS, of a contemporary wril;cr. When I have asked ^ny of the 
chiefs who were present at this massacre how many men were deprived of sight, 
their answer was always the same: Many thousandsw” It has been stated, that Aga 
Mahomed Khan directed that a number of pounds v^eigh^ of eyes should be brought 
him : nor is the tale in the least incredible^ 

•f* When at Shiraz on the fourth of June 1800 , I thought that the best mode in 
which I could celebrate the birth-day of t)ur beloved monarch was to distribute alms 
to the poor : a great number assembled, and among them were more than a hundred 
men whose eyes bad been taken out at Kerman. 
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Lootf vas ^ first ktBidlj . receiv^ by the Goveroor chap, xix, 

of Nermand^r i but tliat chief ioouired anxiously after his brother, 

' ' The conduct 

who had accon»{)a|iied .the prince to Kerman* ; he was told that he of the Gover- 

> , - , 1 nor of Ner- 

would soon amve: three days, }>assed in anxious expjeclation, inan»heer. 

• ’ ' 1795 , 

satisfied his mind, that he was, if alive, in the power, of . Aga a! u! 1210! 
Mahomed Khan; and he naturally concluded that his fate would 
be decided, by the conduct he pursued upon this trying occa- 
sion. His love for his brother, and his fears for his own wfqty, 
silenced the dictates of honour and of good faith : he determined who deter. 

• ^ • sw , /¥»!• /»-• miues to seize 

to seize his royal guest, and to olifer him as a ransom for the life usStf Aiy 
and pardon of one who was him. The « companions 

of Lootf Aly discovered this plot the moment before its execu- 
tion: they hastened to inform him, and entreated he would escape j lie is apprised 
but their advice was disregarded ; nor was he awakened from his fuses’toesMpe 
dream of security by seeing those*)' who had remained faithful 
in every danger abandon him as one who had resolved not to 
avoid death. Soon after their departure, the approach of a party i* surrounded, 
of armed men convinced him that the information which he had 
contemned was too^ true. He grasped his sword, and rushed upon 
those who were advancing to seize him. A momentary terror . 
prevailed ; and .the prince was already on the back of his favourite 

* Aly Reza’s History of the Zaad F^ilj. 

t One of the persons vho were with him upon this occasion, and whose name 
was Khodah-buksh, fled to India. • He afterwards obtained a small -command of horse 
in the service of the Nizam of the. Deckan, and was attached to a party that served 
under me in the campaign of 1799 against Seringapatdm. The account he gave of the 
life of Lootf Aly Khan, and of his conduct upon this occasion, exactly corresponds 
with that of the bistoriaq;, Aly Rez&. 
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e«AP. xa. hone*, nhm we «»f the jaiaailn^ts * bbw nvith his sabre at 
''*^*‘*'*^ the lefS of noUe animal) and hrought him to the jgtoniMh Lootf 
iMir Khan atorted up again, and renewed an unequal* cogitest, in 
Is s«verd]r whiob he at last fell, having recmved taro aefeie 'wonnds, one upon 

wounded, and < 

earned before lus aTOdi, and the othoT upiOQ his head. In this state he was carried 
to ^e camp of Aga Mahomed .Khan. The page of history would 
• l>e stained f by a recital o£ the indignities winch were off^ed to the 
A. D. 1795 . royal captive when brought P»- the presence, of his croel and im- 
A. 1209 . eoeiay. Sufilce it to observe, that hb eyes were torn out. 

Is sent n pri- and that he was sent a prisoner to Teherah, to languish out a 
ran. miserable and* protractad*|ii^iiince, far from his native province, 
and from dl those to whom^his name was dear: but the fears of 
his conqueror made him at last humane ; and an order was sent 
Is slain, to put a p^'iod to the life of a prince, who, even in the wretched 
state to which he had been reduced, was still an object of dread 
to the proudest and most powerful of has wemies. 

^ The name of this'liorBe was Kurrund. He was of the Arabian blood, but bred 
in Persia. Though a low horse, liis activity and strength were wonderful; and credi- 
bility is staggered with the accounts which alt Persians conci4^ in giving of his speed, 

. and bf the extraordinary distance which he at different times carried his royal master, 
who legfirded and treated him with the greatest affection and care. 

t The brutal insults offered to Loocf Aly when he was carried, before Aga Mahomed 
are too shocking to be described* The English reader would revolt from the narration 
of a scene which disgraced human nature. 

X Though Aga Mahomed Khan cherished the i^ost implacable resentment against 
all the Zund faifotly, itnd particularly this prince, he, nevertheless, admired bis character. 
We aie told, that some time befdre be took Kerman, be received accounts that his 
nephew and heir, the present king, bad s^eral sops horn to him in one night. May 
God grant,*' said Aga Mahomed, " that one of them may resemble Lootf Aly 
Khan !'~Pfrsta» MS. 
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Lootf Alj, . Khan tcrmtaated lu* extraordinary career befiMEc chap. xix. 
be wad twenlfMlkre years of age. • There is ia the character (tf tluB 

i ^8 obmccer. 

young' pnaoe^ 4Uia m th« events of his life^ that which must excite 

both pity aodadmicailiois: bat, amid the blaae of his achietmaents, 

we can discov^ nothing but the qualities of a soldier. i£td he 

been born’ to the undisputed sovereignty of a large kingdom at 

a period when aHegiaoce to the reigning prince was at once a kabit 

and a principle, his fame might bairC emulated that of a Chenghiz, 

or a Timour. But in the condition of his country at the time be 

succeeded to the thtone, every quality he possessed (except his 

personal valour, and his ability aS iti|pii^rtrr.) was against him. He 

had knowledge without prudence; and 'bis judgment was subdued 

by bis passions. His pride was extreme; and, even when his 

• 

fortune was at the lowest, he scorned to use any efforts to con- 
ciliate or attach those whom he considered himself born to com- 
mand. He was violent and unrelenting, and never tried to conquer 
by other means than by fear; and wherever success favoured him, 
he used his power with a severity which might have strengthened 
an established ruler, but which could have no effect but that ot’ 
creating enemies to one who, like him, was always struggling agakist 
the stream of adversity. But his faults, which were numerou^s, have 
been forgotten by his countrymen, who speak only of tlie manly 
beauty, the elevated courage, and the cruel destiny, of the last prince 
of the family of Kurreem Khan. 

The princes of the Zund dynasty ruled over a great part of Persia 
for nearly half a century ; but, from the death of their founder, Kur- 
reem Klian, their power had nevej; possessed any stability. This is, 
ill the first place, to be attributed to their internal divisions ; and, 

VOL. II. 2d 
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CHAP. XIX. in the second, to the genius of their enemy, Aga Mahomed Klian. 

That monarch had, from the hour he fled from Shiraz, laboured 
incessantly to destroy them ; and his task was now completed. He 
owed this triumph more to his foresight and perseverance, than to 
any brilliant successes of bis arms. His present object was to prevent 
the claims of those he had subdued ever being revived : almost every 
person* who could have formed the most remote pretensions, from his 
birth, to the throne, was put to death, or deprived of sight ; and not 
only the tribe of Zund, but all those who had been the active sup- 
porters of the family of Kurreem Khan, were removed from the 
province of JTars into the mpst distant quarters of the kingdom. It 
has been before mentioned, that the native tribes of Persia had been 
encouraged by that monarch to assert the superiority which had be- 
longed, in former days, to their ancestors. Their efforts had been 
successful ; and they had, for a short period, enjoyed power : but 
their use of it had not been such as to lead the more peaceable 
inhabitants of Persia to regret their downfal. This race of men 
were brave and warlike; but the habits of long subjection had 
rendered them even more rude and barbarous than those who rose to 
. fortune upon their ruins. 

* Abd&ll& Khan, the uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, was, I believe, the only CKcepiioii. 
He had married the sister of Hajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kazerqon, and his pardon was 
granted in consideration of that chief, for whom Aga Mahomed Khan had great regard 
and respect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


An Account of the State of Persia, and of the Neighbouring Nations, at the Period 
of the Establishment of the Power of Aga Mahomed Khan, the Founder of. the 
Reigning Famil3'. 


Before we proceed to give the of the family which now 

occupies the throne of Persia, a chapter must be devoted to a 
review of the actual condition of that kingdom, and of the neigh- 
bouring states, at the moment that Aga Mahomed Khan overcame 
the last prince of the Zund dynasty. By referring to the situation 
in which the provinces of the empire then were, and to that of 
adjoining countries, we shall better understand the progress which 
the reigning dynasty have made to establish their power, and to 
restore Persia to that rank which it once held among Asiatic 
nations. 

At the death of Lootf Aly Khan, we may pronounce that 
Aga Mahomed Khan was the actual, as well as acknowledged, 
sovereign of the {Provinces of Asterabad, of Mazenderan, of Ghilan, 
of the whole of Irak, of Pars, and of Kerman. The situation 
of these countries, which extend from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, could only be deemed settled and obedient by a 
comparison of their condition to Khorassan, and other parts of 
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CHAP. XX. 


Character of 
the contests 
between chiefs 
of tribes^ from 
the death of 
Kurreera 
Khan to the 
accession of 
Aga Maho- 
med Khan. 


the empire, which had been broken into a number of petty 
principalities at the death of Nddir Shah ; and had, subsequent to 
that event, thrown off their allegiance to those rulers who assumed 
the title of sovereigns of Persia. 

The territories which were at this period under the rule of Aga 
Mahomed Khan had enjoyed tranquillity during the latter years of 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, but since his death they had become a 
scene of continual contests. Though the efforts to obtain the crown 
had been limited to the descendants of that prince, and their enemy, 
Aga Mahomed Khan, the necessity which each pretender had in his 
turn experienced for the suppi^ of the chiefs of tribes, had elevated 
that class into a consequence much beyond what they had ever before 
possessed. The events which have been related, show that the attach- 
ment of these chiefs to the cause they had adopted was seldom to be 
depended upon. It rested upon, no honourable basis ; and defection, 
1‘rom being common, had almost ceased to be considered as disgrace- 
ful. A selfish feeling had taken place of that spirit of loyalty for 
which the nobles of Persia were once distinguished, and their 
descendants showed, even in action, a cautious prudence, which 
rendered their courage as equivocal as their faith. The greatest of 
those engagements which the native historians of this period describe, 
deserve no other name than that of trifling skirmishes. When the 
armies met, a few men (generally of the tribe of the ruler for whom 
they fought) attacked each other with all the ardour of inveterate 
hostility. The other tribes almost always kept aloof till they saw 
one or other of these parties prevail ; and then, if they did not betray 
their leader, they joined in flight, or pursuit, according to the issue of 
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llie first contest. In many of these Moodless battles *, though there chap. xx. 
were twenty or thirty thousand on each side, not more than fifteen or 
twenty were killed, and perhaps douMe the number wounded. 

This fact alone sufficiently accounts for those extraordinary victories 
which the personal valour of a leader, and a few brave adherents, 
often obtained over the most superior numbers. 

Though some of the chiefs of tribes were compelled to place their 

» 

families at the capital of the ruler they served, where they were guarded 
as hostages for their fidelity, others (and among them the most power- 
ful) had lodged both their wives and ^j^ren, and the wealth they 
had accumulated during this period of |lrander, in their native towns 
or villages, which they had fortified on the plea of providing against 
the predatory attacks of their enemies, but with the real view of ren- * 
dering themselves in some degree independent of the caprice and 
power of their sovereign. 

'.riie condition of the military nobles, or rather feudal lords, of Efforts made 

by Aga Ma- 

Persia, was not favourable to the designs of Aga Mahomed Khan I }K)ined Khan 
but that politic prince had succeeded in uniting the efforts of his own wt 

tribe, all of whom were devoted to his cause. To effect this object, 
he had made what were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He bad for- 
given, as has been stated, when he had the power to revenge it, the 
blood of his father and of his uncles, and had pardoned the grossest 
personal insults which had been offered to himself when in captivity. 

His magnanimity was rewarded by the unanimous support of his 

* I have had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted with many of the prin- 
cipal chiefs and leaders whg were actors in these scenes, and they all agreed in the 
account which they gave of the character .of the warfare that had been carried on in 
i^crsin since the death of K&dir Shah. 
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Makes Tehe- 
ran the capi- 
tal, and demo- 
lishes other 
strong places. 


tribe ; aad, in tihe condition in which Persia then was, he derived the 
greatest strength from their fidelity and attachment. 

Asterabad had long been the residence of the Kujur chiefs : it 
*was impossible, from its situation, at a distant corner of the empire, 
ever to make it the capital : but many reasons combined to render 
Aga Mahomed Khan desirous of being near the hereditary posses- 
sions of his family, and to the pasture lands of those Turkish tribes 
On which he was in a great degree dependent for maintaining the 
crown he had acquired. He determined, therefore, to fortify 
Teheran, which stands immediately at the base of that lofty range of 
mountains which divide IrtHf from Mazenderan. The fortifications 
of Isfahan and Shiraz were dismantled. Those of Kerman* had also 
been razed to the ground ; and the inhabitants of these cities, 
harassed with the sieges they had sustained, saw, without sorrow, 
the progress of the work of demolition : and though some of the 
military classes might have sighed after their lost power, and re- 
gretted that their harvest of plunder was over, the other inhabitants 
of those provinces that were now subject to Aga Mahomed Khan^’s 
rule, were quite prepared, by past scenes, to welcome the establish- 
ment of any government which promised, from its stability, to afford 
them an effectual and permanent protection. 


* This city had, at a former period, been one of the richest and most populous in 
Persia. When the European factories were established at Gombroon, it became a 
great emporium of trade between Europe and India, and the countries of Persia, Cabul, 
and Tartary. The province of which it is the capital was not productive; but it 
boasted some rare articles of commerce, particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
which approaches nearer than any other, in fineness, to that of Cashmere. 
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The ancient province of Carducl^ (the modern Kurdistan,) chap. xx. 
which is bounded to the east by the plains of Irak and Aderbiian, 

^ An account of 

to the west by the River Tigris, to the north by Armenia,' and to the province 

of Kurdistan. 

south by the territories of Bagdad, had, in former ages, as at present, 
always maintained its own rude government*; and, though its moun- 
tain chiefs had generally acknowledged the authority of a paramount 
lord, they had for ages enjoyed more real independence than those 

of any other province in this quarter of Asia. We have evidence of 

# 

this fact in the page of Xenophon “j* ; which informs us, that in the 
very earliest periods of the history of Persia the chiefs of Kurdistan 
were disobedient and turbulent vassahl,3|| most powerful of its 
raonarchs. There are, indeed, some grounds to believe that it was 
the valour of this race which emancipated their country from the . 
foreign rule of the successors of Alexander. 

For a short time the legions of Rome had occupied a part of 
Carduchia, but they had probably possession of little more than 
iheir military positions : and it is remarkable, that none of the 
numerous Tartar tribes who have overrun Persia, have ever per- 


A Kurdish writer, in his preface to a history of bis native country, states, that 
authors differ regarding the origin of the Kurds. Some believe them to be descended 
from those, persons who were saved from the cruelty of Zohauk. Others trace them to 
the jin, or genii ; while many state, that the deeves, or demons, connected themselves 
with women of the earth, and begot the Kurds.— -TtiarsM Akh&radj by Shebbiff-u- 

DEEN. 

t The prisoners informed Xenophon, that the Carduchians, who inhabited the 
mountains along the Tigris, through which he desired to march, “ were a warlike 
nation, and not subject to the king : and that once the king’s army, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, penetrated into their country, whence not one of 
them returned, thexoads being hardly passable/— Spellman's Cyrus, page 111. 
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CHAP. XX. manently estabUshed themsdves in this province*, which is still 
inhabited by an., original and rude race; who, though they have 
departed from the religion, maintain the usages and habits of their 
forefiUhers, and speak a barbarous dialect of the ancient language 
of Persia. 

The causes which, have enabled this people to preserve their soiH' 
from strangers are obvious. Their country is mountainous and 
barren ; and the few beautiful and fertile valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among its clustering hills, offer no adequate temptation to 
reward the effort that vrould be necessary to its complete reduc- 
tion : for its warlike and inhabitants are singularly attached 

to their native land ; and- the conquest of their rugged mountains 
would be found as difficult to make, as it would prove unprofitable 
to maintain. This race of men have never been united :J; under 

* There are some Arabian tribes in this countiy; and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families of that nation. 

f The historian of Kurdistan includes all the province of Laristan in that country; 
wbichi according to him, extends to the Persian Gulf. The same author states, that 
Kurd signifies valiant and that lioostum, though born in Seistan, was of a Kurdish 
family. He says, that the common reading of Roostum-e-Goord, in Ferdosi, is erro- 
neous, and that it should be Roostum-e-Kurd, or Roostum the Kixrd.-^ Ttiarikh Ak- 
hdrdd, by Sherriff-u-ueen. 

J We are told by Greek historians, that when Artaxerxes Longimanus entered 
their country with an immense army, he was only saved from destmetion by one of his 
allies fomenting a division between the two great rulers of Carduchia, that led to their 
consenting to a peace with that monarch. Sherriff-u-deen, in his history of this nation, 
asserts, that when an envoy from a chief of Kurdistan came before Mahomed, the pro- 
phet was so struck by his fierce looks and gigantic frame of body, that lie prayed to 
God that so formidable a race should never be united : and hence (this pious author 
concludes) those divisions, which have ever since continued to distract that country. 
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one ruler: and perhaps, this drcuntitance,' whioh,' had they pos* char xx. 
sessed a- more knriting country, must have soon led to their sub. 
jugation, has beeU' one of the causes which has dnabkd them to 
preserve tbek indepead^ce. Their chiefs, constantly at war witih 
each other, have alMrays sought the protection of some great power, 
whose influence, or occasional aid, enabled them to preserve or in- 
crease their territories. They have repaid the support they received 
by the acknowledgment of the monarch who granted it as their 
paramount sovereign : and, as such, they have discharged the obliga- 
tion they had incurred, sometimes by tribute, and sometimes by mili- 
tary service. We are not surprised their most powerful 

neighbours have preferred the professions of allegiance and real aid, 
which they have received from the petty rulers of Kurdistan, to thci 
hazard of an attempt to subdue them into more complete submission. 

I’lie situation of their country, which has generally been the frontier 
that divided great empires, has been favourable to the policy of its 
chiefs : and we may conclude, that in ancient days these vacillated 
between the Emperors of Rome and the Monarchs of the Sassanian 
dynasty, in the same manner as they do at this moment between the 
Kings of Persia and the Emperors of Turkey. 

The districts of Kurdistan which lie near the Tigris and in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish govern- 
ment*; while .those ^hat are situated more to the northward and 
eastward profess to be under the protection of the King of Persia. 

♦ The largest half of Kurdistan at present term themselves subjects of the Turkish 
empire^ which they prefer to Persia, as it is at this moment less able to coerce the 
payment of tribute, or to exact military service. 

VOL. JI. • 2 E 
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ciiAP. XX. Among Ilje latter diiefs, Hie Waly, or Prino^ of Ardelftn •, is by far 
the most powerful. Hts territories, which border <m Irak and Ader> 
biyMB> are nearly two hundred miles in length, and about one 
htthdied and sixty in breadth. The revenues of this tract are not 
great; but its princes, who maintain almost regal state, boast their 
descent from the celebrated Salladin -f. Their title, however, to this 
honour is not clearly made out ; but the history of their country 
proves that the government of this province has continued in the 
same noble family for a period of more than four centuries. The 
patiiarehal character of thdr rule, and the cheerful obedience 
of their subjects, are cs^^||^ted to make the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of Persia envy the lot of those of the rugged moun- 
tains of Kurdistan : but, though the Kings of Persia have seldom 
interfered with the internal administration of ArdelAn, and have 
never attempted to set aside the family who govern it, they have 
often exerted their influence and power to alter the direct line of 
succession; and, by supporting the pretensions of junior branches, 

* The town of Seonah, the capital of Ardel&n, lies in latitude 36® J2' N., and lon- 
gitude 40® £., and is distant sixty miles from Ilamadan. It is pleasantly situated in 
a small vidley, encircled by mountains. I encamped at it for several days in the 
autumn of 1810, and was entertained in the most hospitable and princely manner by 
the ruling Waly, Am&n-fill&h Khan, the son of Khoosroo Khan, who was Waly at the 
period of which 1 am writing. 

t This is the name which European writers give to Sal&h-d-deen, the famous 
enemy of the crusaders. The family of Ardel&n trace their lineage to this monarch 
through female descent ; but, in the History of Kurdistan, their title to their posses- 
sions rests upon an actual occupation for four centuries, and a succession of twenty- 
five male heirs. 
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they have obtained dbject of ’creating feuds, which have chap. xx. 

rendered its rulers more dependent upon thdr power. 

Khoosroo Khan, whp at the period of Lootf Aly Khsui^s death 
was Waly of AFdel«d.n, had proffesed alle^ance to^^Kurreem Khan; 
but he withdrew his support from the descehdants of that prince»'and 
became the open enemy of Jaafier Khan, .whose nephew Ism^* bad 
fled to Sennah, and thrown himself upon his protection. The defeat 
which JaaiFer Khan sustained near Hamadan, was chiefly ascribed to 
the valour of the troops of Ardel^n ; and as their chief could not 
hope, after such an event, to effect a ^e^mciliation with that ruler, 
he was led, by considerations of polic^it||%ttach himself to the cause 
of Aga Mahomed -f-, to whom he sent 'all the arms, and other tro- 
phies, which he had taken in this action, as a proof of his acknow-r 
ledgment of his paramount power. From that moment, Khoosroo 
became one. of the most powerful supporters of the Kujur monarch : 
and the latter, when he overcame the Zund dynasty, had a right to 
expect that the continued allegiance of the Waly of Ardeldn would 
ensure the submission of all those districts of Kurdistan which had 
formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the King of Persia. 

The family of the Princes of Armenia had been extinct for swte of tiie 


centuries: and that disunited province could hardly be deemed provinces of 


Armenia. 


* In the history of this family, which I obtained from the reigning Waly, it is 
stated, that Khoosroo never meant to support Ismail Khan, till the suspicions and 
intended hostility of Jaaffer Khan forced him to that measure. 

t Khoosroo Khan, when very young, had been expelled from his territories, and 
deprived of his birth-right. He owed his restoration to power to Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, the father of !Aga Mahomed, and was led, by that event, to entertain a partialit^^ 
to a family from whose aid be had derived such great benefit. 
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Condition of 
the province 
of Georgia* 


entitled to th^ continuance of a name) which had long described 
a countiy inhabited by a brave and, independent people. The 
greftlest part of it had fallen under the rule of the Turkish go- 
vernment ; but the north-eastern' districts, which stretched along the 
banks of the Araxes*, and intervened between Aderbijan and 
Georgia, had been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
The chiefs by whom these districts were governed had, at no .period, 
possessed a power which could enable them to resist the authority of 
an established monarch of that kingdom. 

The fine province of — which is bounded to the north by 

the high ranges of the Cah^^pl ; to the east, by the lofty mountains 
of DAghest&n and Shirwan ; and to the west and south, by the 
districts of ancient Armenia, — was governed by a Waly, or prince, 
who usually acknowledged the Sovereign of Persia as his para- 
mount lord. This province boasts a singular salubrity of climate; 
and is alike famous for the abundant fertility of its soil, the luxu- 
riance of its diversified scenes, of rich plains, clear streams, and 
wooded mountains, and the superior courage and beauty of its in- 
habitants ; but, for many centuries, all these apparent blessings had 
operated as curses to this charming region. Its inhabitants, who had 
continued to profess the Christian religion, were, from the situation 

of their country, which lay between two great Mahornedan ualions, 

♦ 

Turkey and Persia, subject to a violence and oppression, which had 
sunk their character to the lowest state of degradation. Independent 
of the evil resulting from this cause, the internal government of 
Georgia was bad. The power of the Waly was not only cheeked by 


This river is now called the Arras. 
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the div48ion9 wMch Mi neij^bouis always ^foatented in his own oBap. xx. 
family, but by the autbdrity possessed by his insubordinate 
nobles, who exercised, in their respective districts, the most det^tic 
tyranny over their miserable vassiils. In a country so situated, the 
richness of the soil only produced indolence. Men would not 
labour beyond what was necessary for tiieir mere subsistence; and 
that the earth yielded almost spontaneously. The manly form and 
courage of the male, and tlje beauty and vivacity of the &niale 
youUi of Geor^a, made their Mahoinedan neighbours always anxious 
to obtain them as slaves. As they. in misery at home, and 
often attained the highest ranks* ** ai^^ ^ p l i her nations, even parents 
did not hesitate to sell their offspring. Nobles made offerings of 
their vassals : and the Walys of Georgia themselves were often com^ 
pelled to send (as part of their tribute to the paramount sovereign,) 

some of the fairest of their family, and of their subjects -f*. When 

* In Tui^key> it is the usage to promote slaves, from Georgia and Circassi^ to 
the principal offices of government. This evatom has its origin in the policy of 
despots, who, fearing the natural influence of the chiefs of tribes and men of high 
families, desire to raise those only whom they can cast down at pleasure. 

t Joseph Emin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain about this 
period ta excite his countrymen and the Georgians to throw off the degrading sub- 
jection in which they were held, informs us, that Kurrcein Khan had sent to Heraclius 
to demand that his daughter-in-law (the widow of liis eldest son,) his heir Goorgeen 

Khan, his«on-in-law the Prince David, twelve noblemen’s sons, and twelve beautiful 

** Georgian virgins, (none of whom were to be above twelve years of age,) should be 
**' sent to him.” These were required as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. The 
messenger who brought this demand threatened, in the name of his prince, an invasion 
of the country if it was not instantly complied with. The degraded nobles of Georgia 
urged their prince to compliance : but be refused ; and Kurreem Khan being forced to 
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CHAP. XX. this tribute was withheld, or any other cause gave a pretext for 
war against Georg;ia, the Mahomedan armies rejoiced at an in- 
vaaitin which enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder 
and his brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives: nor 
bad these armies much to apprehend from opposition; for the 
{irinces and nobles of this province were too divided, by the colli- 
sion of their personal interests, to be united, even by the approach of 
a danger which nothing but their union could avert. 

There had been no period for many years in the History of 
Georgia at which tlie inha^^nts of that country appeared more 
capable of throwing off tj^^^|rading yoke, to which it had been 
so* long subject, than at th^ when Aga Mahomed Khan became the 
monarch of Persia. Its Waly, Ileraclius, had attended Nddir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the reputation of a good soldier. 
Favoured by the distractions which had prevailed in Persia sub- 
sequent to the death of that conqueror, he had preserved his native 
province in a stale of tranquillity: but aware that it would be im- 
possible to maintain himself without j>owerful aid, he sought, and 
obtained, the alliance of Russia. The treaty which placed Georgia 
• under the protection of that state will be noticed hereafter : suffice it 
at present to say, that it transferred (as far as its ruling prince had the 
power of doing so,) the allegiance of4(hc Walys of Georgia from the 
Sovereigns of Persia to those of Russia. 


march to another quarter, could not carry his threat into execution* The same writer 
^ , fuFiiK'hcs us with many curious facts relative to the actual condition of Georgia about 
this period. He gives no favourable character of any class of its inhabitants; and he 
expresses his opinion of the wickedness of the nobles in a very odd but emphatic 
manner. ** They were born/* he says, ** iwenty.four hours before the devil.” 
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The kingdom of Pmia is bounded to the east by the great proh chap. xx. 
vince of Khorassan*, which is upwards of four hundred miles in 

An account of 

length, and near three hundred in breadth. This celebrated region the state of 

Khorassan. 

contains many fhiitful .plains, some lofty and irregular ridges of 
mountains, and several wide tracts of desert. It is, except in its 
most fertile districts, but partially supplied with water ; and* from , 
local position, has, perhaps, been more exposed to predatory inva- 
sions than any country in the universe. Whenever Persia was 
distracted by internal factions, or had to sustain foreign attack, 
the tribes of Tartary crossed the spread themselves over 

Khorassan. It was this province '''^^ l^^ .'the valour of Roostum 
had to defend against the continual ftuWds of Afrasiab. The 
Seljookian chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended, 
over the other parts of the empire to which it belongs. It suffered 
greatly from, the ravages of Chenghiz and of Timour : and, during 
the reigns of the first Sufifavean kings, the Usbegs, who had con- 
quered the country of Bokharah, made annual attacks upon its fields' 
and cities. The genius of Abbas the Great checked these ruinous 
inroads: and the victorious sword of NAdir made this race of plun- 
dering Tartars tremble for their own possessions. But the death^of 
that conqueror left his native province more exposed than ever to 
hostile invasion : for, while hia. descendants, stript of the vast inhe- 
ritance which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignty 
over the City of Mushed, several military chiefs, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire, seized upon the difterent forts 


* This province has Irak to the west, the country of Candahat and Cabal to the 
east. It stretches to the north as far as the banks of the Oxus, and is bounded to the 
south by the arid plains of Seistan. 
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CHAP. XX. of Kh<ttft88an j a«6, aided lay the eonfusioii of the. times, they suc- 

cceded' in establishing a number of small principalities, over which 

they exercised an almost regal sway ; making war or concluding 

peace with their petty neiglifoours as it suited their interest ; and 

sometimes defying,. and, at others, paying homage and tribute to the 

♦ 

more powerful monarchs by whom they were surrounded. 

Khorassan is peopled by many races: its warlike inhabitants 
boast their descent from Arabian, Kutd, Turkish* and AfFghan 
tribes, who catne into the province at different periods to subdue 
or to defend it: but neijto^dieir having so long inhabited the 
same soil, fior a sense' vp^timon danger, lias softened those 
inveterate prejudices, or 'abated that rooted hatred, with which 
•these races regard each other : and it had been the policy of the 
Monarchs of Persia to increase divisions, which enabled them to keep 
in subjection a country, wliose inhabitants, if united by any feeling 
that resembled patriotism, would have been dangerous ; for the men 
of Khorassan, from the robustness of their frame, and from their 
being continually inured to war, are proverbially brave : and N&dir 
Shah, with the vanity of a native, but not without truth, used to term 
■ this fine province “ the sword of Persia.” 


An nccountof 
Muslitd, ihe 
capital ofKlio- 
rab8aii,niult1ie 
chiefs who go- 
verned It. 


Mushed, the capital of Khorassan, had been for some years the 
residence of the Court of N4dir Shaht^ and it was all that his suc- 
cessors saved from the wreck of his dominions. It has been already 
mentioned d*, that the generous gratitude of Ahmed Shah, the Monarch 


of the Affghans, had assigned it, and the districts in its immediate 


^ The word Turkish is always used to describe the inbabitauts of Turkistan, or 
Tartary, or those who derive their origio from that country and continue to speak its 
language. • f Vide Vol. II. page 113 . 
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vicinity, to the support the unfortunate Shah Rokh, the grandson 
and heir of N4dir. The city, , from this period, became a scene of 
distraction, vrhich was principally owing to the incompetence of its 
unfortunate ruler, and the disputes of Ndsser-ullah Meerza, and Nadir 
Meerza, his unworthy sons, who combated, with alternate success, 
for the sole possession of that power which was the right of their 
father. The chief ornament and support of Mushed is the tomb of the 
Imautn Hez^, to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually 
resort, and which had been enriched by the bounty of sovereigns. 
But the sacred character of this celeb]^|fljl ^mausoleum did not save 
it from the sacrilegious hands of tlm|||Kof Shah Rokh, who, in 
their turn, plundered its treasury, ano^espoiled the sacred monu- 
ment of its most massy* and valuable ornaments, which they, 
converted into coin to pay their clamorous soldiers. N&sser-ullah 
Meerza, who had been compelled to fly, sought the aid of Kurreem 
Khan : but that prudent prince having declined giving him support, 
he returned to Khorassan, where he soon afterwards died. This 
event left N^sser-ullah without a competitor within the walls of 
the city ; but he was attacked by the chief of a neighbouring 
district who took Mushed, and held it for five years: after 
which Shah Rokh was restored to nominal authority by the arms 
of Timour Shah, King of tbg Aflghans, and son to the monarch 

* T*^£isser-ullah Meerza carried away the golden railing that surrounded the tomb, 
and Nkclir Meerza took down the great golden ball which ornamented the top of the 
dome over the grave, which was said to weigh sixty maunds, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds. The carpets fringed with gold, the golden lamps, and every "thing 
valuable, were plundered by these necessitous and rapacious princes.-— Persian MS, 

•t Mdmeish Khan of Chinnar&n. 

2 r 


Sir 

CHAP. XX. 
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CHAP. XX. who . bad first allotted this city for the -support of the family of 
Nddir Shah. 

^The inhaHtants of Mushed w^re reduced, at this period, to less 
than twenty thousand * ; and its revenues had suffered a still greater 
decrease ; for the Usbegs (who now made constant inroads,) plun- 
dered the fields close to its walls, and often led those who ventured 
to till them, into captivity. To render the wretchedness of the 
degraded descendant of Nddir complete, he was obliged to give 
a great proportion of the small revenue he received, to purchase, of 
neighbouring chiefs, an exMfition from that attack which his weak- 
ness invited# 

Shah Rokh still posseted many of the jewels which Nddir had 
.brought from India: and we are told-f*, that the knowledge of this 
fact had already excited the cupidity of Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
looked to the termination of his contest with the Zund dynasty with 
an increased impatience when he heard of any war in Khorassan 
that exposed those rich ornaments to hazard. He considered them 
to belong to the Crown of Persia ; and he thought, till be was at 
liberty to reclaim them, they could not be in better custody than in 
• that of the weak ruler of Mushed. 

An nccount of The town and district of Nishapore, which are situated about 

L*ricrrf Ni- sixty miles to the south-west of Mush^, had, on the death of Nadir 
simpoit. Shah, been seized by Abbas Kooli Khan, a chief of the Turkish tribe 
of BydlJ. His usurpation was supported by ten thousand families 


* Wc arc told, that Mushed had, at this period, not more than three thousand 
inhabited dwellings. In the lime of N&dir Shah it had sixty thousand ; but it was then 
the residence of a great court. — Persian MS, t Persian MS. ^ 

J The powerful iribe of Byat came originally from Tartary with Chenghiz Khan. 
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of his tribe, who were settled near that city ; and he remaiiied chap. xx. 
in undisturbed possession until attacked by^ Ahmed Shah Abcl4Uee, 
who took Nishapore, and carried its lord a prisoner to Cabal : 
but the good qualities and good fortune of Abbas Kooli com- 
bined to render this misfortune the means of his advancement. 

He became a favourite of his conqueror, who married his sister; 
and the daughter of the Afighan monarch was bestowed upon the 
eldest son of his captive. 

The chief of the By its, strong in the friendship and alliance of 
the Royal House of Abdillee, re tfflftiij Nishapore, and the 
remainder of his life was devoted to^|||BH|)roveinent of that town, 
and the districts dependent upon it : butj^^ though there is reason to 
believe that he was a moderate and just ruler*, we must smile when 
we are told by his flatterers, that, under him, Nishapore approached 
its ancient splendour’f*. iThat town, now doomed to become a fast- 
ness for a petty Turkish chief, whose subjects Jived amid its ruins. 

They were long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of them fought in the army of 
Bajazet against Tiraour. After his defeat, many of the families of this tribe were sent 
by the conqueror to the province of Diarbekir; but, having quarrelled with the ruler 
of that province, they went to the territories of Bagdad, where they lived till the 
time of Shah T&masp, who brought them into Persia. One half was settled at 
Souj-Bulagh, a district of Teheran ; ^]d the remainder at Ashr&fF, in Mazenderan, 

They remained on these lands till Abbas the Second transplanted a number of them 
to Khorassan. The BySits are still more qumerous in Turkey than in Persia: but in 
the latter country they were, in the reign of the Suflavean monarchs, registered at 
forty thousand families . — Persian MS. 

* Abbas Kooli Khan, who has the character of a mild and humane man, never- 
theless obtained power over the branch of Byats by the murder of his relation, 

Ahmed Khan, who their legitimate chief. t Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XX. once vied with the proudest cities in Persia. It is said to have 
been founded by a prince* of the Paishdadian dynasty, and to 
have been destroyed by Alexander the Great. We know that it 
was rebuilt by Shahpoor the First, who gave it the name-t 
bears ; and the statue of that monarch was overturned and broken by 
the Arabs, when they lirst took and plundered this royal city|.. It 
had afterwards been inhabited by Sultan Mahinood of Ghizni when 
he. was ruler of Khorassan, and was restored to considerable splen- 
dour by the first princes of the Seljookian dynasty : but Nishaporc 
had been subsequently t\!^^ . completely destroyed by the hordes of 
Tartary, whose progress been fortified to oppose. Nothing 

Qould have enabled this Mty to recover the degree of prosperity 
.it had again attained, except its fine soil and delightful climate || : 
but, after all, we can only discover the shadow of its former great- 
ness ; for those limits, which could formerly boast a population of 
more than two hundred thousand persons, were inhabited by less 
than a twentieth part of that number; and many of the fields by 
which it was surrounded, that were now w'aste, were intersected by 
the dry channels of innumerable canals, which showed the labour 
that had once contributed to their verdure and fertility. 

* Tahamurs. 

t The name is a compound of Ni Reed 'and Shahpoor. The term Ni, which, 
denotes the produce of the plain in wliich it stands, was given to distinguish it from 
the City of Shahpoor in Tars, which was also founded by Shahpoor the First. 

X Kinnier’s Persia, page 18(5. 

II The fruits of Nishaporc are uncommonly fine, particularly melons ; its mountains 
are cultivated to the very summit. In these mountains, the Ferouzah, or Turejuoise 
stone,” is found . — Persian MS. 
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f At the death of Abba» Kooli, his eldest son* appears to have chap. xx. 
been set aside as incompetent ; and the second son, Ali Kooli, seiaed 
npon the government. His claims, however, were disputed by the 
next brother, JaafFer Khan, who, after a short struggle, prevailed, 
and' had the cruelty to deprive the brother with whom he contended 
of his eye-sight. Tlie other acts of this chief were all of the same 
nature: and we may conclude from his character, that his subjects 
looked forward with satisfaction to that change in their condition 
which the recent success of Agu Mahomed Khan must have led 
them to expect. 

Among the most powerful 
Meer Hussein Khan of Tubbus, 

as having offered an asylum and given aid to the unfortunate 
Lootf Aly Khan. The possessions of this chief, which were situated 
in the southern part of the province, were so surrounded with deserts, 
as to be almost inaccessible to a numerous army. Meer Hussein 
Khan was the chief of the Arabian tribe Ben-Shaib4n, which had 
been settled at Rhe when Persia was under the rule of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, and were transplanted Ao the soil that they now in- 
habited by one of the kings of the Suflavean dynasty. Favoured. 

* 

by situation, by the valour and attachment of their tribe, and by 
the unsettled condition of the empire, the chiefs of this race had, 
for centuries, maintained themselves in the possession they now 
enjoyed; and their rule had, at different periods, extended over 
several other districts of Khorassan. They had usually acknow- 

* He had eight sons. Tbe manuscript I write from states, that the eldest, Maho^ 
iiicd Hussein Khan, bad no talents for rule. It then proceeds to describe the contests 
between the two next, and tbe other five are never noticed. 



iefs of Khorassan, was An account of 

« , the district and 

as been Defore mentioned, rulers of Xub- 
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CHAP. XX. ledged the King of Persia as their paramount sovereign ; and, when 
the empire was in a settled state, had neither withheld their tribute 
nor the service of a quota of their ti-oops : and the most powerful 
MoKiarchs of Persia had preferred the benefit they derived from 
this qualified submission, to the hazard of an effort to subdue 
them. 

The immediate predecessors* of the ruler of Tubbus had been 
remarkable for their courage and enterprise. He was himself deemed 
a sensible and moderate man, who, solely intent upon preserving 

* Aly MurdSln Khan, the present cliief, had not hesitated, with an 

army of six or seven thousand ine^T^jlM^ance to Goonah^tbSid, the frontier of his pos- 
sessions, and engage an Affghan force' of nearly treble his numbers, which Ahmed Shah 
had sent to attack him. He completely defeated them; and was equally successful 
in an action which he fought against still superior numbers sent by the same sovereign 
to revenge his former disgrace. But the gallant chief continued his pursuit of the 
latter force with an imprudent ardour: he fell into an ambush and was slain, after a 
desperate resistance : not one of the party who accompanied him either fled or surren- 
dered; they all fell near the body of their chief. But the enemy were ignorant of the 
importance of their victory, till a dying soldier, whom they were stripping, exclaimed, 
Why do you waste your lime on me,*when the body of the noble Aly Murdan Khan 
lies near that well f They hastened to inform the Affghan gcncial of this event, 
who collected his fugitive aimy : and the iroops oi’ Tubbus, dispirited hy the loss of 
their chief, fled before th isc whom they had so lately conquered. Meer IMahomed 
Khan, the eldest son of the deceased chief, succeeded to liis authority ; and, after Ahmed 
Shah left Khorassan, he formed the project, not only of subduing that province, but of 
carrying his arms into the territories of the Afl’ghans. He took Mushed, and several 
other towns in Khorassan. But his ambition was checked by the occurrence of divi- 
sions in his own family ; and, after he had settled these, his life terminated in a manner 
not dissinnhr to that of his father. He had defeated the troops of a neighbouring 
chief', Aly A av Khan, of Sijbzawar. When'pursuing his enemies, his horse fell, and 
he was killed upon the spot. He was succeeded by his brother, Me^r Hussein Khan. 
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his family possessions, pherished no schemes of attacking those of chap. xx. 
others. His territories were about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and nearly as much in breadth ; but great part of them 
was barren waste. The Town of Tubbus, which was rudely fortified, 
owed its principal strength to being surrounded for more than thirty 
miles in eVery direclion by a desert. Meer Hussein Khan main- 
tained an army of two thousand horse and six thousand foot ; and 
his followers were surpassed by none in valour or attachment to 
their chief. The whole population of the country is not estimated at 
more than thirty thousand families ; but many of these are affluent, 
and almost all of them possessed l|^^pjperly^. From the chief 
to the lowest of his subjects, they trafflc in sheep and camels ; but 
mostly in the latter, which they breed in their arid plains in great 
numbers. These they either sell or let; and the chief of Tubbus has 
generally more than a thousand camels hired out to the merchants of 
his own country, or to others who dwell in its vicinity. 

The Arab tribe of Ben-Shaibiin have now dwelt in this country Condition oF 
for nearly two centuries, under the family of their present chief, dis^tri^t'or* 
The author of a Memoir on the actual state of Khorassan observes, 

“ that they have never been expelled from their homes, (even for a . 

“ day :) nor do they live,” he adds, “ in fear of any such calamity -f-." 

The means of their rulers, th9ugh limited for the purposes of ambi- 
tion, are ample for those of defence: and the inhabitants of Tubbus, 
and its dependent districts if, may hear, without a sigh, the travellers 

* This country is celebrated for producing the best tobacco in Persia. 

+ Persian MS. 

i. The principal of these is Toom, which lies at the distance of about sixty miles : 
it is defended by a yery strong ark, or citadel. 
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ciiAP. XX. who pass over their barren mountains and sapdy deserts, tell of those 
fruitful fields, and delightful streams, which belong to countries that 
are at one moment the abode of plenty and of enjoyment; and at 
another, a scene of rapine and of desolation. 

The town and district of Kayn, which lie to the south-east of 
Tubbus, were under the rule of an Arabian family * of high rank, whose 
ancestor, Meer Ismail Khan, received a grant of it, to maintain his 
tribe, from the last of the SufFavean monarchs. This chief served 
with distinction in the army of Ntldir Shah, and his grandson now 
inherited this sterile possession d*- Numbers of camels are reared 
in the plains of Kayn, aq||^|||t mountains are covered with sheep; 
from the wool of which, carpets of different textures are made, 
of a quality equal to any produced in Persia. The rulers of this 
province usually pay their tribute in this manufacture J ; but the 
military service of their followers has always been an object more 
desired by their paramount lord than the revenue of the lands they 
inhabit : for the Arabs || of Kayn have long enjoyed the reputation of 


* They were Syuds, of the tribe of Khazinah. 

+ A part of the district of Kayn borders on the Desert of Seistan, while it is bounded 
in another quarter by the territories of the Affghaiis. The Desert of Seistan, which 
borders on Kayn, is called by the Mahomedan author whom J follow, ** the Desert of 
Lot.” He asserts, in the same passage, ‘‘ that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

** wiiom God destroyed, and heaped the ruins upon the heads of their guilty inha- 
bitants, were situated in this part of Persia.” 

J The revenue of Kayn was estimated, under the SufFavean priuces, at twelve 
thousand tomans in specie, and as many khurwars, or ass loads of grain. The toman 
is about forty shillings, and the ass load one hundred maunds Tabreez, or seven hun- 
dred pounds weight. 

[1 They arc computed at about twenty thousand families. The usual force which 
ihcir cliief maintains, is between two and three thousand infantry, and a few horse. 
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being the hardiest and the bravest of the infkntry of Khorassan. chap. xx. 
Their present chief* had granted his aid to the unfortunate Lootf 
Aly Khan ; but the nature and situation of his country left him little 
to fear from the resentment of Aga Mahomed, whose wisdom would, 
he knew, at all times, prefer his proffered allegiance, to the hazard 
to which his troops must be exposed in an unprofitable expedition, 
amid barren deserts and rugged mountains. 

The district of Tursheez, which lies immediately north of Tubbus, state of the 
is in possession of another tribe of Arabs -f*. Their chief if, who had Tursheez. 
been Governor both of Kermanshah ai^ i^f Herat, was forced, after 
the death of N^dir Shah, to leave his tribe. • He Was in- 

vited by his brother || to settle at Tursheez, of which the latter had 
made himself master. Like other rulers of similar condition, the 
chiefs of this place were often engaged in petty wars with their 
neighbours, and in internal disputes but the authority of Moos- 
tApha Kooli Khan ^ was, at tliis period, acknowledged by the 
whole tribe. The district of Tursheez is very productive **. It 
abounds in grain, and in fruits -f-j' of all descriptions : but the Usbegs, 


* Meer A]y Khan. 

t They are called Meishmust, or ** the wanton sheep:” a name they are said to 
have derived from having entered into a war about a sheep. They belonged, before 
that event, to the tribe of JQm3.11ee. 

J The name of this chief was Abdool Aly. He was a soldier of reputation, and 
much esteemed by Nadir. || Khullcel Khan. 

^ MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 5] The son of Abdool Aly Khan. 

** Its revenue is estimated at thirty thousand tomans Khorassanee (about sixty 
thousand pounds,) per annum. This is the nett produce to the ruler, besides all pa}"- 
ment of collection, and the lands made over for the maintenance of his tribe. 

tt The grapes, figs, and pomegranates of Tursheez, are deemed equal, if not superior, 
to any in Persia. 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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CHAP. XX. had, for several years past, annually laid waste its fields, and plun> 
dered its villages. 

An account of , a short distancc * from Tursheez, a chief, called Isaak Khan, 

Ignnk Khan. 

had established an influence and power, which was, perhaps, inferior 
to that of none of the petty rulers of Khorassan, and which was 
rendered more remarkable from liaving been entirely created by 
his personal exertions. Amid the sameness of scenes of usurpation, 
the.attention is forcibly arrested by the contemplation of a man, who 
had overcome every prejudice, and every obstacle that could combine 
to prevent his either aspiring Jto, or atUiining authority. Isaak Khan 
had not even, the rank wlt^BpHelon gs to the lowest individual of a 
military tribe. He Avas bornli Taujick j', and was, according to pre- 
judice, by birth unwarlike : but his father, who was the servant of a 
chief of the branch of the tribe of Kfirfi 'l'dt{tr:|., had shown himself 
above the duties of a shepherd, which was his first employ, and had 
latterly been trusted with the command of a hundred men. The 
young Isaak, who derived claims from the character of his father, 
^was appointed one of the mace-bearers to his chief, Avhom he per- 
suaded to depute him to Turbut-e-Hyderee, (then an inconsiderable 
• place,) to rebuild a caravansary for the use of travellers. Having 
obtained a considerable sum of money for this purpose, he com- 


* About thirty miles to the north-east. 

t The word Taujick has been before explained. It is always applied to unwarlike 
peasants and citizens. 

.}; The black Tfit^rs, or, as Europeans would term it, Tartars. This tribe had come 
from Tartary with Timour. He had settled part of them in Turkey, and part in Kho- 
rassan. After his death they had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to reassemble 
them, and seven or eight thousand families had been brought together under Niijuff 
Aly Khan, the chief in whose service Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 
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menced the execution of his task. But his plans, which had been chae. xx. 
long laid, now approached to maturity. He gradually converted the 
caravansafy be was directed to build into a square fort ; and his in.? 
trigues to foment divisions in the tribe to which he was attached were 
so successful, that by the time his work was completed, the chief that 
had employed him was slain by some of Iiis own officers, and his 
sons were compelled to fly the country, to save themselves from a 
similar fate. 

These events produced feuds in the tribe of Kdrfi T^l^r, which 
added to the power of Isaak Khanyjgith whom all the discon- 
tented found refuge ; and, strengtheflSP^y these adherents, and 
by that wisdom which enabled him to turn every occurrence, amid 
the revolutions which surrounded him, to advantage, the shepr 
herd’s son soon became one of the most powerful nobles of Kho- 
rassan. He had been, in the early part of his career, greatly aided 
by the monarch of the Affghans, whose army he had joined, and 
whose court he had visited : but when his power increased, he 
ventured to throw off his allegiance ; and the troubled state of the. 
dominions of Cabul left him without apprehension from that 
quarter. 

A Avriter, who Avas in Khorassan the year before that province 
was invaded by Aga Mahomed Khan, states, “ that the possessions 
“ of Isaak Khan extend on the north to the gates of Mushed, a 
“ distance of more than a hundred miles ; and they stretch almost 
“ as far south in the direction of Kh6.f*. His revenue is very 
“ considerable j and he maintains a force of six thousand men : but 


* The direct line is rather south-east. 
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CHAP, XX. “ he trusts more to policy than to arms for his future security. 

“ This extraordinary man,” he remarks, “ has hitherto never failed 
“ in conciliating, when it was necessary, the good opinioil and con- 
“ ^dence of his superiors. He is dreaded and hated by those that 
** deem themselves his equals ; who have seen, with envy and asto- 
“ nishment, the success of all his measures : but no ruler was ever 
more beloved by his subjects ; and none,” continues his biogra- 
pher *, “ ever more merited to be so ; for to them he devotes 
“ himself. He manages all his own afiairs ; and, in his most remote 
“ districts, there are no great renters, or deputies, who have the 
“ power to oppress his p^j^e. His mind is incessantly occupied, 
“ and he was never known to spend an idle moment. No one,” 
this writer observes, “ is intrusted with the seci'ets of this iuscrut- 
“ able man ; but experience has led all to repose with confidence 
“ in his wisdom. lie is the first merchant in his country; and 
“ derives, from this source, half as much revenue J as he takes from 
“ his subjects. The integrity and regularity of his dealing is so 
“ remarkable, that his bills are current not only in Khorassan, 
“ but all over Cabul and Persia. This chief,” the same author 
'adds, “ reads a great deal, and is esteemed a good Arabian and 

• Persian MS. t MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

J His whole revenue is computed at a hundred thousand tomans, (two hundred 
thousand pounds); thirty thousand of which is stated to be from his own estates, 
almost all of which he has purchased ; forty thousand from his subjects ; and twenty 
thousand, profits of his merchandise. He is said to have three thousand camels con- 
tinually on hire with the caravans between India and Persia. He exports all the dried 
fruits and other produce of his own estates, and imports the produce of other countries, 
which he sells. 
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“ Persian scholar. He is thoroughly versed both in the history of chap. xx. 
“ his country and neighbouring nations ; and he appears careful 
“ to give'his sons the best possible education, particularly those by 
“ the daughter of the chief of the K^ra T^tArs, whom he married 
“ soon after the death of that noble. His politic preference of this 
“ part of his family, and his declaration that the eldest son of this 
“ high-born lady shall be his heir, has reconciled many of her tribe 
“ to his authority.” 

The greatest relaxation which Isaak Khan permitted himself to 
enjoy, was, perhaps, of a nature inor§ calculated to give stability to 
his power, as it advanced his reput^i^^, than all the labour he 
underwent. Turbut-e-Hyderee, which he had raised from an incon- 
siderable village into a town of consequence, was a place of great 
resort to pilgrims, merchants, and travellers. The Persians boast 
(not without some reason) that they excel all other nations in 
the virtue of hospitality. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
dwell with exultation on this part of the character of Isaak Khan ; 
whose Mehmfin Kh4nS.h, or hall of entertainment, which could con- 
tain nearly five hundred guests, was always open ; and from it, none, 
however low, or of whatever persuasion, were excluded. The author’ 
before quoted * remarks, “ that his hospitality and charity are so 
“ boundless, that even the Hindoos -f' who applied here are supplied 
“ with money, that they might purchase and eat apart that meal 
“ which their religion forbad them to enjoy in the society of others.” 

♦ MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

t There are a number of Hindoos settled in Khorassan, and many pass through 
that province on their way to other parts of Persia. 



^ , THE'>i!®ST0ft1r<OJP PERSE4.^ 

coA^^iiK. iflwdit ic^l^re^^ ^i^litlg inHbu ptm ofnhis esta- 

fHe alw^-diics #itl» W* guests; aud W*- uttentions are 
divided, that, to use the words of a Fersieif aiRhorf, 
fWljbcea'and beggars we etjnally pleased/’ It is in these hours 
fiihxalson that he disphi^s hia great knowledge of men and books, 
aall adds* by the’infbrmation he deceives, to his vast stoclc ofknow- 
2edge« We canaot be surprised that those who have for days, weeks, 
and months, listened to his eonversation, and partaken of his hospi- 
tality, ahoUld spread his name in every direction. This reputation 
was of itsdf a safeguard, ibr«the most absolute sovereigns of Asia are 
themselves the slaves ofl||PM|e opinion; and the monarch who, 
without an adequate pretext, should even diminish means so justly 
accumulated and so nobly used, would be exposed to reproach from 
all who had either enjoyed or heard of the bounty of this extraordinary 
man. ’Hiia account of Isaak Khan is taken from the pen of one 
who knew and admired that chief ; but it is confirmed by the infor- 
raatidn of more impartial observers ; and, though it may be highly 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it is substantially true. 

State of the The Town and district of Subzfi-warJ, which lies between that of 
awnr”** * ^****^ Turbut-e^Iyderee and Irak, ht^, since the death of NAdir Shah, been 

* Meerra Aly Nuckee, a very sensible jPersian, wbo had travelled a great deal, and 
was several weeks at Taibut>e>Hyderee, was still more enthusiastic in his praises of the 
extraordinaiy talents and the hospitality of Isaak Khan, than the author of the history 

of that chief, which fia^ been followed. 

t MS. History of tfas ‘Chiefs of Kborassan. 

t The revenue of this prtrvtnce has been estimated at twelve thousand tomhns, 
(twenty thousand poands,) twenty-four thousand kh&rw&rs of grain, , one thousand of 
dnttOD, and duren hundred of silk* > * 
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'>* * ft * ” 

in the pos 9 fni«i%^ * Tuxkiah tE%|iJ|< 

who has efid<^vaii7ed»A|^ tQ reii(W^ 

himself indep^qdent : possesses, little, power, e&4 ha*' 

often been in dttnger from tbe^, nttaol:? of the petty ,Tu]6i|k,in Ins 
vicinity. To the nordi qf Mushed, akn^ the more tiMtiiiitltiiq^ Anaccpnotof 

* ^ '' the rulers of 

part of Khorassan, (which borders on the country of ^rkoo K»bootfaaa 
mans, who now inhabit the lands of the andi^t kiiifdoM of »». 
Khaurizm,) two Kurdish chiefs, high in the favour amd 4an|d^;of 
Kddir and his ^successors, established th^ir tribe. These cMc& were 
both dead, but their sous had inheri^^ (h^ possessions. Ameer 
Goonkh Khau’f’ was the ruler of K4b|d(|llM ; and Minieisb Khan, of 
Cbinnaran. There is nothing in the history of these two nobles which 
merits notice. They bad fortified the towns in which they resided 
sufficiently to resist the attack of an army unprovided with.artiliery ; 
but their fields 'were continually exposed to the inroads of thq Turko> 
man tribes in one quarter, and the ruler of the Usbegs in the other. 

The former they were able to oppose : but they were compelled to 
purchase an exemption from the violence of the latter, by a present, 
or rather tribute, which was repeated every time that he made or 
^threatened an incursion into their territories. Though., the tract of 
country over which their authority was established was not large, it 
was very productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly that 
of M^meish Khan, was derived from hiS superior stud of horses : 
these were descended from the fine Arabians brought by NAdir Shafe 
to this quarter ; and the progeny^ from being crossed with the stronger 
breeds of tl;ic country, and nourished with rich pasture, attained to 

* The neme of the triie is OhUichi. They are a braach of tbetribeof Tochuuuisb, 
the first of the tribes of Kapchack. t The name of his tribe is Zfifierfinloo. 
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cwA*,^K. 0on»iii^pij%^ai*5 ft»d aa .beauty : ati4 *o , 9 »at was 

\*l»e wbqac npafamount power be waa 

acb|io«^edge, bad aiwStys xbade it a condition, that 
dpie .tribnte of Mdmeiah Kl^ should be some of his highest 
4riBM colts* ^ 


State of the iTo tbe^oast of the poaseaaioas of these chi^s stands the once 

Citv of Mery * * 

’ beSdbirated City of Merv,^ the capital (as has been befinre stated,) of 
Ae anment jHlargian% ^ This city' was founded by Alexander the 
Oseat, and became tbe residence of one of his successors, Antiochus 
Kictttdr, who cai^ it j^tiocha. In more modem days it was 
dli|mned one of the foutlmS^l cities* of Khorassan, and was 
odten the * residence of pow^&l monarchs. When the Suffavean 
kiqgs fixed their capital at Isfahan, Merv, which became the fron- 
tier city on the most exposed quarter of the empire, was always 
ooidmit^ to the charge of a military leader of the highest rank. 
In the reign of Tdmdsp the Firs4 a branch ■f’lof the ' Kujtir tribe 
had been srat to Merv ; and dieir chie|s had, with some vicissitudes 
of ^tune, ever sinep remained governors of that city. Subsequent 
to theAeath of Nidir Shah, Byram Aly Khan maintained it for 
. a long period against the annual attacks of the Usbegs : but the^ 
contest was unequal; and the gallant chief, after a noble struggle 
wai defeated and elaiu in an action which was fought near the banks 
of the Okus. His^on, Mahomed Hussein Khan, w|u> was every 
way worthy hi 'his father, maintained, for a short period, the 


* Tbete four were Mu^^d, or Toot, Nishapore, Herat, and Merv. 
f The name of this branch U Azdftnloo. < 

In the Life of Byrataa Aly^Kbao, which it given St tome length in n Persian 
manotbript in ray pottetnon, he it said, by hit vSlptur and conduct, to have gained 
frequent and great advaqtages over the Utbegt, 



posaewiqltpf llM{d]i^^ Iw ^ 

^ « i j(p| ^ ^fl>pjBQu^ 30^4 iit a Nwil* 'W(*M^ii*^ 
'vtwfm' *JiKi||^.deDii4<^j^ of veig: * 

iiieffioieni^',|i«$i|i^r|j 9 i 4 ^^ wonaroh, Tim<{ji|4!;J^, be 

continued* ^rbste a iuy of hope remalned^^ to strive 
sity : .bnt 4|hB iab^tnnts <^ Menr* <#lio h^a tq espieiiei^9^4t|D the 
miseries ef ^pmane*, aKjIast comp^^bs^ bi*n to surreodi^** '*' 

The Court of £kms|aatino|^‘%«s,,,pt^tl3yis period* 'ijoi^j^iA^iiyp^ a. 0.1795. 
involfed in Cbie result «;^> those changej^ which distracted JEurop^ STpiIXi of 
to be aide 4 o take any coi|oern in the o|^ni of Persia. It left the 
management of theee*^to the eastern provinces, the 

principal of >rhofn was SoUman A^Sf" who had for many years 
been Picfad of Bagdad. This chief has been already mentiqped 
as tho'ihrave deififtider of^Bussoiah when it was attacked by the 
troops of Kufree^. Khan* He had subsequenUy attained lns^{»e> 
sent h^gh he had Used' every means to strengthen 

liimself, that he^might escape the usual fate of Turkish governors. 

He had been oom(detely t successful, and was considered to be 
. ‘*4 ' " ^ ' . 

* M^omed Hustfein Kbart VM earned a priaonei to Bokharab; and For some 
time aflei his arrival at that cit;; he was treated with honour and dUtinetton : hot 
he soon .beoame an object of jetddusj to liU conqueror^ and was obliged to save his 
life by soddeti dfght*' After Wandering ^ several yeaihi as dn exile, and suffering all 
the vicis^tndes of fortune, he reac^^ the Court of ipayaia^^here he was received m 
the warmest onannei : and at this momeOt enjoys t)le fioeadsbip of the k^og, who 
honours him with peculiar regard* But even royal favours cannot banish fioln the 
memoryiOf this able and respectable hubletnan the irkces of his miafortUMi; Ibr be 
has not only l^eeii deprived of his inberitanoe, bitt has survived dta iiKlIltmoftion of bis 
tribe* iMd erjsU.’hie fanHy, most of.wbom were saitHfieed to appease the 

reseatsMttt bf the tjpMWolcel bigot bom whose power be had fleft.' 
vox.. XXk I . 2 B 
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q£ 3|pj^2t^, Aad 

I. iik^^r ‘^M^i^ObG^iAAi^ toi^ V' of hk 

Vbioh’ int^ij^ flocks 






^iijlt(i«9I«^i 60^ tfyt idKlQistWt cfal^^ KivrdistallSi'^'^it^ #!Q|cnai<vMged 

t^ , Ttt^Wk gov<B^I»eflt» , stiewttil .tiSoliman 
ai|^ granted him a wUliog obedieiice : timfailf the 
Cdi^^|U^Il)ley^• ^lier discovering fbat his fMitbofitjr was 
t(^\strofti^^'«<ihta]^8He^ 'easily subvfei^d, ^declaned itself 

safwfiodr wi^ ius.rule. 1^ mpderatioo and good sense led him 
to |g|reserve the most , amieafile relatioiis with all his n^hboars ; 
and ^he d^Uh of Kttrreem Khan bo circumstanee had* oc« 
|p; disturb the good understanding which auhsisted between 

.l^nrkej, 

*■ . • 

»* jh° ^^artjOj^^UpMMi f^bit in A, D.' wm eqaally struck by 

tbe siat^lchy snd qaaolittuss of bis cbuructur. This cbiisf, like most of those who 
enj<i^ higli iWiob ia the Turkish ^ritori^, had beeu a slave ; but no unpleasant 
fesltbga aeemfi associated with tbe recollecbioQ of his former coudiUon. After he had 
intrcdlldsd 'She ttf of his chief officers, he cdlfed up a person, and eaid :." This, 
*• Odj^tna iMsl^ti);(i| ’Ube son df my first master. He treated me With the^^greatest 
*' kiudodes* 4f«ry tc^ *1** obligatwxi by considming Ifis aon as ray own child !” 

. t The rule of gov<«rQmeuk<wer thete triVch is very lenient: and they 

have been rercoed, by li^aMMion tt> it, firoin a c^nditioii of onatiniial- utter with each 
Qtbef. They am ssihMhhft'^ithis b«i)^ti;^«nd t be^rd^a cbief«f one ofthein say, 
** ^Jmt if these Sgis uh* I?6eb<i.of Bagdad, ^ «ould |w|l^ jFbA’a Cap opfll a stick, and 
•* Bq|t.^{^^er it alittglypelk W mK^^ttMQtnd to do 

« ihs'lM&ji^.*. -A / ' 

* . j '^ . 


m^gn t^ iSf i30i 

md €6iia>il4fi^iii»»T)^ t h»A gtHsilr 

tL^ jL * j •> V ^ A«- ikwount of 

added «0%iriiMi4th ^ tittgd«^‘ ^ «»>> 

by sic yi^l^^<fii$^^ of. 'ftt all of v</'I»cfe*''®ij!y^4ft<* ot 6- h» fuccawow. 

cessfbl ; btu ob|»Uied th^ikghi^ Jie^6wn 


axis by tbe meuadciKd^' defeat* tbM ba gave/ to W l^brMpii $stmfi 
which be ^aeoumlmd upoa the/«'^«Bns 

to the northward of ‘Debit. victory ^was the*’fivii^A|t^febtuei 


check tO'tW power of tiait great Hindoo' tiattoin» vtpsui^ coci(|uea^» a 
few months before at. wit gained, exte^li^ «'fipOG^ Hie 'AMMt ^lOuHikrn 
regions of the peoiiit^ ^ lodla to<4|blinll^bs df tfae|bdtis< 

Ahtned 'Shali^ as Has been £dreaJ^’‘mmitioDed'f', subdued the 
greater part of Khoraetsiub ; and he was acknowledged as their pkn^ 
mouptfsoveneiga by almost all the chiefs of that quarter. This ptinfce 
was conttinoi^y occupied in foreign wars. He had hit fact no' dfher 
means of subsisfing bis army, or of preserving the, obedience of his 
turbulent vassals, I^e received but a small revenue fiom his extensive 
territories ; for tbe oomktHes of Cabul and ^^p||fltthaT hid aknott Idl 

been made over &rdifferetit tribes, who, in return fdr the lands that 

**■ 

supported them, gave ‘their military service. Ahmed was too able- 
and too considerate tp baxard his power by an attempt to subdue 
bis rude sufa^ts into a nilmussion that wds incompatible with 


\ ^ ^ 

* TbU famous action Iras fought in Joooary'A. 16. 17^1* It was a contest 
between the Mahomedans and Hibc|ipQa fbr the soVet^^ty of India. %taho« 

medatt andy amoODted to sixty tb 9 Usjii|i ihieni of wfaonli not one half wera A^S^fas : 
but his own Hiwvfps we^ those upon which Abmed Shah most The Mar- 

hattas wtMO^ eoljit^olcd betf^een sdteitty nhd ^ oig!hty t were defeated 

with gteat slau^^er. ^ t Vide Vel, 1(1. page 11£. 
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«iid>4MKnt« of 

eriv^r '’tf^|^^A||»^’'<^t]}d', 
tci,''^Wpiipil.^tt jidtrj|iili^*' /derived -*iin^ 'liidl^itgiiill^ to 

‘3By rul^ 

to/#e cha^ptjer and of. beioaine a 

liNE^ft^ul tnodburi^/ BtOt hi* itpullf^y had 'Aev4f;any oHasiM Ihunda- 
tidn than hit! f>o|Mdaiii^.mt!h tha'"afariiki& tdbeitflilf and 

ai these derailed to theif ’leapectivek 'Sddft) >nnd' distraeted 
by |hi)uis, W ,cah* hardly concdlt«*^ a more nttcestain' or 

thao^t which Jthis ‘sbrerdi^ bocttieBthed at 
^ht> " That prinee> mcate intent bn 


M/do.tW+trfftkil.Scb 
the eoijoyihei]it*tfaan the ^a(te^e,of his power* seemed oiily*denrous 
of repose' ^He removed Che "seat of govi^pmeat frosh ^.'Candahar 
to Cabul* because he preferred the peaqeabie disposition of > the 
inlipftdiao.ta'of the latter city to the turbulence of those of tiie former, 
lie ihaintained hardly any troops except a bojlj^^of ^guards, formed 
chiefly^ of tnen .not belonging to A^haa t^tl^'*; and so for from 
atfetoptuig^^reign'cbnqilests* he allowed foudatoiies of the 

empire to VKhhold their tribute*. and some eyOa to throw off their 
‘aliej^attoe*'%hibout an effort to subdue thtan. Not^eithstaoding bis 
weakness ai:d,ib^d^» ISmour Shah, aided by the impression of 
his foUKe's chanuii|eQr}|^, occupied the throne whibh be had inherited 

* , 1 f ^ * 

* Vide detoripki^ Sf tbi# tribe, Veb J. page 599* . . * ■ 
t He djmd in Jane ijhl9\ He eSjf e^jr fifty of age. ^ ^ 

t Timonr'bad to ow^^toie •OQW'b^^gl^itien be obdilBed the crown, the 

riiner of Ahmed tShdh having, when diakSj^Tereign dt^Atteaepted WiciiPl his younger 
brodi^do the ihrpna. /. '*’•' **‘’*'**.^' 

^ Oneaatbor etates, that he was greatly indebt'dd to the fall treasuryi-he possessed 
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miAat«4Mipg^ 1Sh^*wr^ aos^ 

by ^Di0lkm'^isfet hroiHi^, ^Ijp.i^iail ready 

adbermtfr laanlli)||i )dMa^ hated that trap|[|ii|it|r, yrbich 

condemned ^lem^in ^ . Y/ .- * ' j’ 

Severed of the, eu>dlhem •provinces. ipf the Affg;hi|[n kii||Kiil^ had 
thrown off their depeedaaoe on theldl?QarchsofCabt^L .. Ot* ^a| li'»rn- stateofSumi 
ment of Scindrhad tieeo usurped by a, race of chiefs* whojfe.p^i|lj^sijprs 
were eonverted from the- Hindoo faijh ; ahd that fine province tras, » 
at this pmod, uifder &e rule of three^-bf^^ars of this family^ 
had estaldiriied an authority which tnrote rcBl^ ^d barba- 

rous than that wMcb they )bad subvert^ .•< The cduntii^^of Seistan» Seismn, bh- 
of Balooehiatan, aqd of ldetoaa».had, ndce the death of ilhtned Shah, and MeLiaa. 

r • 

granted no more than- a nopiinal ob^ience. Tbd‘ chii^f of one of 
the priBoipal'’tiibea of the fiDrmer province, though he onjy enjoys 
a revenue o£ a. few IhbUaanch rupees-f*, and his whole Iforce hardly 
amounts to five ‘huiidn^ styles himself the descendant of the 

ancient Kings oi Persia, ^and adds to his name the prji^d title of 
Kaianee. This plunderer, for such he is, inhabits a small town 
called JuUalabad, situated amid the vast ruins of the ancient City . 
of Seistan, or Dooshak; and among those that obey him are the 

for the tranquillity faU territpriei^ Thiff might haye had that effect^ as it 

placed him above the necesntjr hf aets of violence and oppression, 

* Sciod, which mly be described as forming a delta where the mouths of the Indus 
fall into the ocean^ and wbicb^ boundi^hy the sea to the souths and by deserts that 
divide it froin^ the provinces of India td the east^ is separated^ to the norlibward 
and westwakd^f lofty Van^^es of moilhtains from the coontries qf Saloochistan and 
Affghaniaten, , Captain Ch^de^i Journal. 
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jt^ff^xtlSeDCis 

^ aftrki/^K .fL ]dQ$6rt^9 bUt 


^tf^' libere is 

a fouQdate in iqH^ fabu 

Ifibs part ^'t^rit.Hi«torf -P^af. C , ‘, < „ 

^ 1 Mi* !" j . \ *' A .ft . j* r m If. * A f 


of >t^jBijp/w«are, a|> tbid^ period, 

\ ■* *. 't ^ A i#» f ra-r * 


^_'‘^^^^^an,^wbDie iiad ^ojfed, con- 


sU^ble 


at f6r,^tparly |tjy/Q ceptuflies. 


8oye|»i|B[^tttj^ ^is^por^etfiil ^i|||^iedpdiMoD'-ftipul^ 

that' Qeit^aT;|)rAs5et Khan, v^hU^suc^spilt^^f^ould, ei^ sba called 
a^{^J^4ptb€e^e or to aid Hi 'the «se^ixi€^|l^ hp^ ipternal 

disputeaof the Afi^^abs. That4ifi|^^^^'^|u^l^ of Ahmed* 

with^ma^ hin^seilf f^mUb^ Cfoijurt of Cabpt^ji^M. his -territopes could 
not, ttewi^^ bp deetned subjtet% that pii^OPi^ , The Kipgs pf 
Cab^l still ,iptaiped a small part' of. i^orassan : their .pripcipal 

^ ~a, ( ^ , '‘''' '", ^ 

Vi*'',;-' ' f'’'wH,' “j ’ f ' -''>!» ,'’ 

* Tbe^ate Clip||ia;.iI!brUti^ wbo travelled tht^uj^h Seistan in 1810, describes 
Sohrab as k fine vaU^^;)ctendiQg north tad sduth about fifty miles^ ^aud about twelve 
in breadth* Herlow^ ilita ^illi^ge same tadiu as ‘the yuhey. TbU ofiSlcer also 

**''i ' * ' 

vitited pooitwk ; tbe ^ he affirm>,,,epTer m» m«cb ground as the site of 

Isfahan. Tbe houses to. hiW(S bpen built oT sun-dried .bricks, with arched and 

roofs, and were iallSWSieral tsh> high* < ’JT^u aiodero Town of JuBalabad 

eod^Qs about t$r«,riiottsand-iQli)ahitiw^/«HCapt8i^..|3iiyaf^t*^ Jowmoli 
it 11)0 flisto^.of llooeltom and hlja ipauily.'-— Vide Vol. 1. dM^. tI. and <vii. 





wKich-jri., 

been iseigblssig'^onafi^j 

Z^&im ’ ‘. 'A ^ ‘ ^ ^ 'tSf ^ , 

' This cbipi^!^^i^ul(iJblk tfin^cwt- a yieW ^actual An account 

condition of yrtiic4 is ^uate<i bettvOOi^l^lboiaMian tnbes who In- 

and the JaxarteM.H'^^i(ie inhkbitantii^^f' tbh *l^ion had,"]^!^ the 
mbst early fhalS^ c6flltaht iixroaaj!i upott the^ frontier" pio^c^ 
of Persia; and they several tiroesi ove^n and subjngated the '^hcde 
of that kingdom. Fotd'cOniUries bm el^paod^ sin^ the swoi^' of 


babitthe coun- 
tries between 
the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, 


Timour had laid waste^i^'‘j0<Bliij^ and its cities: bot 4he 

tradbs of desolation tWl r^quuned, to ^ 

their ancestors' had *st(lFenid*f and Wi^hed*^ most 

anxiotts ataim* indicate tlt^ gitd«pring of* 

clouds Ih quarter^^Vbenee tl^se i^omns' h^tW^iOh had 
overwhefhiiMl tiiar oodiidyin Vuin. * ’’’ . - ' 

4 \,k " * ^ _ 

Those 'pDP'dhoes lie .^itdnliediately north of Khorassan, 

between the 'Ox'tis^ and*" tlfe'CMpiad, and which formed part of 
the kingdom of Khatn^iha, are possessed by a number of tribes, 
which trace tteir J^kaleent ftom^some' meq of a Hoghcd femily*, 
who are repre^nted to .have emigrated at a very early period 
from the northern parts Tartary to the provinces they now 
inhabit. They married, al»$ording to this adCount, the women of 
the country where, they- settled ; aqd, thon^ their descendants 
were not deemed worthy of„ being ranked in the tribe of tiheir 


' ]• 

* D'Herbekx^ an the authority of Mtridiond, states, that they^ira^ of thh tribe 
of Oghouz who wAs the third prince of the Moghijd dynasty^ fhe grandson 

of Moghul Khan, Ita « 






..4W «a^ r^j^»W«te^ 

|ha,<3^tdrjr, ,m«<^ fi<^tient toeii- 
l|||P«4lf Ib^yHibes. . paWBwioBs in Asia 

in ^idnau^.^ d'welL Thtar 

^alpiefa M* ** At on^ ti^.il^lfku^ so«eni^^M in, .Persia, and 
tm i&mi^fi^of pmasefi lonong thf dynas- 

V 

timi wbo »>«»▼© posseslted d»at .^pi^ Tfee trit^<t which now 
occiilivl^ lyN^ j lahds on tho ealMi^ .shore qf the. Caspian, 

WKAOtllio 4l|tvi^«8d to ^Ki^pt coni|q^"'oi^ to pretend to power; 
hAt tfad^ tto a« ^ ||k ^ mfe tod hol^ ai^ restless to remain 

at peac»'d^.d|in^.i^ vh^e period’. thi.t;interyenfd/^ the 
death die poW^! of Aga 

.h^7 ^S^haK inroads 

into MW wele ^theiT,^t4^|^Ni|H^^ .theji|W^ilttces in 

theif-^IWJlky ;. they weate eitt!«d«d>i|# from 

autbcMritjr we cannot doubt, thifty Turko- 
man horse od^ ventd^hd within sight of of Is&lten. They 

eaqiected suopesa in these incursions frogn the suddenness of their 
attack, and the uncommon activity and strength .of the horses on 
whidk-they-fOde. Their sole ohjeot was, plunder; and when they 
arrived at*an ud|MN>iected village* youth of both sexes were seised, 

and tied on led’^Wses, (whiclj Ihe iDnrkomans took with them for 




»* 


d ef ¥uii 


* Tarkoman U ao idibfeviated comjgpopd ef Tuik-manund : the latter term signifies 

** resembling." etjWology of tbw oswo |s at so simple and so fwobable, 
thst we caa hardlf. doubt its cpnectaan. , >« «i 

^e’faiimtes <d ibe white and black ^eep.>— Vide Vtil. I. page 490. 

w 
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' H 

the pur^ buiYi^ 8^y i^to a dis^rfi^ chap. 

captivitjy^^t^^^.gpeed^Wli^tli ^generally all pursuit! 

Though thetwstility of thebe barb{Qdai|i was a serioits evil to the 

districts which they viiile^'tbey had no collective strength that could 

render them fonnididile db 'an ^emy to Persia : but the condition of 

the tribes which dwelt ^yond the Oxt», as &r as the Lake of Ahal in 

one direction, and the Jaxartes in another, was very different, '[l^se 

had been either subdued by the arts 0t the power of a prince called 

Bcggee J&n, who, clothed in ^e humble' garment of a mendicant, 

and deriving at one moment aid from supetstition, and at another 

from his sword, had established bis ‘ahmurity over tqih^kingdom of 

Maverul< 4 ^aher, or IVansoxhnia. m. ip, 

IL * - - 4 < ' 

A'grw tribe, or rather a’hotfdev'who dwell upon The "plains of* 
Kapchack, adopted the^paxue of their ruler, Usbhg Khan, a prince 
of the race of Cheughib^ '' The appellation of Usbeg afterwards 
became that of a considerable nation, which boasted, among its 
people, some of the most warlike tribes of Tartary. The defeat of 
this race by Timour has been already stated, as well as their subse- 
quent success against his descendant, the celebrated Baber 'f-. The 


XX. 


* The Turkoman horse fs a anitnal, between fifteen and sixteen hands high. 
He 13 bred from the Arabian . but the cross of the breed of the country, and the fine 
pasture, have given him great size and strength. There are probably no horses in the 
world that can endure so much fatigue, ascertained, after the minutest examination 
of the fact, that those small parties of Turkomans who ventured several hundred miles 
into Persia, used both to advance and* retreat at the average of nearly' one hundred 
miles a day. They train their horses for these expeditions as we should for a race; and 
the expression they use to describe a horse m condition for a chapow (which may be 
translated a ioraye) is, that his flesh is marble.” t Vide Vol. 1. page 489. 
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amp. tix^ chief who owr- 

^btowh. 4l^hABur by^eltt! jg;aUaRt»<Sh^ ishh^, the fii«t#c>&aedh of 
tht StlilEiiiliii race who 4ho throne 6f Persiiu But bis de- 
WlCffiidaats' eoDtiaued^ Ibr three cfec^rieB» ower the temtories 

of Bokhanth* > Their power had, for sotnd y»$i!0 before N4dir Shah 
ihVnded that coontrj, heea upon ‘the deduie r had that ereut, by 
degrading thehr authpritjr, maj' be said to hare teflimitttted their rule. 
Tike few ptiittce»*wbo were subfequendly elevated to the throne were 
memijT'ipa^^Qaiits ifi the iWids of po\l^erfid chiefs: and we are in- 
forntedj diat^when the maia line of ^e race of Chenghiz* became 
extinct, .A. 11 ^^ 'Of (who was said to be descended of 


a female '4^ 
•and to t^' . 


h of the etyai family,) was raised to the throne ; 


|)roud Atkd jeaiout tribes granted their nominal 


* RriMcn Bc^ who had eocDosiwlal tba 'tea thojafand Uabegg seat with N&dir, 
UBprped, after the death of that monareh, the cfiief power at Bokhorab. He slew 
Abool t’yze Kbao, and elevated hi^dnfBQt ehn, Abdool Momeen Khan : but on heating 
some years afterwards, that (he young prmce, wheta practising archery, had, on aiming 
at a water-iliefon, in which he saw a fancied resemblance to Kaheera Beg, said, " Now 
" for the head of Aha BAm,” (or fti(lhcr*tBtor,) the name he gave itaheem Beg ; that 
chief conceived he cherished designs of revenging his father, and directed his death in 
a lUDBCff th^ sboulfd.iaake it appear accidesial. This was effected by one of his eom- 
paaiow nuusingngiMst hita wiben staiidui^on the brink of a welL He wiu the last 
of tbe male deac ewdu ots of Cbengbiz.— 'Mean Yuboof Aav’s MS. 


f Tke priaee «q elevated is tengoed KhaiQah Zadah, or son of a Kbaujah. The title 
of Khaojab, or Sbaikb, it in Taelary umly ghwn to the descendants of the prophet, or 
of ithe three firstcaUpIkt, Aboabeker,«QlipaK, aiiid Oam'an. But it is the habit of tbe Kings 
af Tartary, as it had beau for tbose of Persia, te many tbeir daqgbtws to pipus Syuds ; 
sHid< it is stated, tihat^lhe children selected as pageawta were descendants of the royal 
fhnil jr hy female bkanches. 



, 4.. ' 

interi6lli‘4it«^ 'UiRr^vvr, <wl^ tUs^tuie of aflM> obap. xk; 

occci9ioAi«di Iiti4 iwiaoiri^^ |;o«ief>iaieiit iit the Uvb^'tt* the low^ 
state of «reedpcii« It «^as veetMod to’'affickiliey and piPter by the 
extraoidintt’y dKxts (#0Qe of the most oocomtnon eluiiftM^ters that 


any age or counftiyim* prddooed. ' 

Beggee J&a * #88 the eldest Son of the Ameer Daniel, tHho bad, History of 
during the latter ydftrs of his life, by possessing bina<se3f of tl» pmnon 
of the nominal prince *f', exeteased ah ahnost absolvoe atrthority o<ef 
those tribes of the Usbegs trfiich inAtafoit the teriitories imoaedlately 
d^endent upon BokhOrah. When that.'.pQb3e died, he divided his 
great wealth among lus numerous declltred *Beggee Jdn 

tfor some ^Neel before 

, .'sf^ 

/ * ^ * 

* The naime of this eztmovdiihiuy mm wm Ai^et : hb, titljp was Sbab 

Moor&d, which signifies th^ i|||^8ured king but ha is b^st biamore familiar 

appellation of Beggee Jfin, is the name used by almost all his cotiDtrymen when 

speaking of this favourite princa. I shall therefore use it^ in preference to the others* 
t The name of this pageant was Ahdool Ghfize^ Khan. He was the son of a Sjrud, 
or Khaujab, called Ahdool Raheem Ciiakboottee^ or old clothes alluding (aoeortfng 
to the MS. I here follow^) to an usage this pious man had of picking up old clothes, 
washing them, and making them up again, in order to bestow upon the poor, or to use 
as garments for himself. Meer Yusoof AJy (the author of the MS.) adds, that the 
youngest son of Abdool Raheem had been chosen by Raheem Beg, when he conquered 
the tribes of Khaurizm, to be thek king; and these turbnient subjects had yielded an 
obedience to the young Syud, which they would baw given to no Tartar chief. 

When, however, Raheem Beg died, t^y put the pageant he had placed upon the 
throne to death. — M eeu Yusoof Ae.w% MS. 

^ :|: The Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gnnjav^ee states, that he Imd <fof snany years 

led tills life: hot Meer Yusoof Aly asserts, that he was, in his youth, wary Ucewtioni, 
that hedid not retire fioas the world till he was thirty-five years of age, and that hjs 


hts heir. Tliat chief, however, 



2H 


THE ,»S1K>HT m 

CHAP. xx.'‘ek>Hied himself In Ihe |»ait)clied gartijetii m alhkeer, men- 

dicaat, ifistead <rf taking a part in those contests 4br j^ower into 
whidi all^'Us brokers' 'w)d near relations had entered, shut himself 
up in a mosque, and 'forbad any person to disturb his religious 
meditations. He also refused to accept the share which had been 
left to him of his father's wealtfr* Take tt»” said he to those who 
brought it to him, ** to the managers of the public charities. Bid 
** 'them' reimburse with it, as far as they can, those from whom it was 
exUxrted. 1 can never consent to stain my hands with money that 
** has been obtained by violence.” The same writer who states this 
fact, asserts) that he attirq^ himself in the coarse dress worn by those 
who supplied for merpy, and, hnvkig hung a sword round his neck, he 
.proceeded, to every quarter W the City of Bokbarah, imploring, with 
tears in his hyi^s^ tm..fbrgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for 
his deceased father, and offering his own an expiatory sacrifice 
for any sins or crimes which the Ameer Daniel might have committed. 
The character of Beggee J&n already stood high amcaig the learned 
and religious ; for he was deeply versed in theology, and had written 
many valuable tracts : but this was the first time he had presented 
• himself to the people. These, at once astonished and delighted at 
seeing such proofs of humility and sanctity in a person of his rank, 
crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, and all joined with 
him in prayers for blessings upon his parent. After, having, by 

father’s death happened about a year aftei^rards.' If we grant credit to his account, 
Beggee J&n (like Henry V.) had been, severely reprebeifded by the chief judge of his 
fkUter’s capital: but, unlike our generous prince, ’Beggee Jkn, the moment he bad the 
power, put ihe venerable Vicier of Bokbwrab, who'hail censured bis conduct, to death. 



THE OE fEESIA. ^ 

this pi^|jV3Q9diiiig*, Qi!84icat^ thote l^liogsi of revenge which cjiap. xx. 
violence of tiji ihthcr's ride had ejccited, he retired to the principal 
mosque of th^^ty, where he gave himself up for several months f to 
devotion and mental abstraction. No one was allowed to approach 
him during thb period, except some of his favourite disciples. 

Beggee J4n. when he first assumed the holy mantle, had adopted 
the tenets of a Sooffee. He now openly professed himself to be one 
of those visionary devotees, who, from having their souls continually 
fixed on the contemplation of the divine essence, expect to attain a 
state of mental beatitude, which leads them to despise all the 
pleasures of this world, and, above all, e^thly power. . Consistency 
required, that while he professed^this doctrine, he should not easily 
comply with the entreaties of the inhabitants of Bokharah; who, wearied 
with the internal troubles caused by the amlntion of his relations, 
earnestly solicited him to assume the government. The populace, 
who were entirely devoted to him, assembled daily at the mosque 
where he resided, and attended him wherever he went. The first in- 
stance in which he used the great influence and authority that 

* Id this account I have followed the Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavee. 

Meer Yusoof Aly states, that he only went over part of Bokharah, and deputed Mool- 
lah Meer Hashem to go over the remaining parts of the city. The difference in these 
accounts is immaterial. We are told by the former, that one mao alone refused to 
join in the prayers for the Ameer Dantel. That noble/’ he said, extorted money 
from me, and I cannot render the#ot lawful by forgiving him/’ The sum was large ; 
but 3eggee 3kn was instantly enabled to pay it, by the voluntary contributions of his 
enthusiastic followers. 

t One of the writers of bis life slates, that be remained in this state of abstraction 
twelve months, and composed, daring this period, the best of bis works, the Eyn.ul- 
Hikmut, or " The.Ejre of Science.” 
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ciiAP. kx. he had acqaiiedy Wai to d«iti!ey ali tbe dtinkiog and gluiiUing 
hoiMta i« ^ohbarali. These aie seated to iiave amoumsd te several 
tlteMsiHMlI;- aiid we are assured *> that so extraordiuary was the 
<rd(Heradon' for the eoBHuaeds of this holy ptii>oe» that even those 
who were ruioed by this act, aided in its aocomplislnB^. 

Some of the brotheni of B^ggee Jdn bad been dain ; and the 
daOger in which his lamily were placed, from an increasing spirit of 
revolt among their own icdloWers, led them at last to join in the 
general req^uest, diat he would assume the government : but all was in 
vain, till the occotrence of a serious commotion in the capital, in 
which about *a- thousand ctidsens lost their lives, excited his compas> 
sion. Upon this occanon, nominal king, Abdool GhUzee Kban, 
and all the nobles, assembled ; and, having come to the mosque 
where he dwelt, thejr compelled him to attend them lo the tmnb of 
his father. Ameer Danid, and at that sacred spot he was solemnly 
invoked to support a iiUIiBg state. Apparently overcome by the 
urgency of their entreaties, he promised to give his counsel and aid 
in the management of public afiairs : but we are informed, that he 
withheld from active interference till Ne^z Aly, a chief who had 
' rebelled during the rule of his father, and seized upon the City of 
Shaher-e-subz, ventured to make an inroad upon the territories of 
Bokhavah. This act roused his indignation so much, that he 
accepted the title of regent, and marched, at the head of a large 
army, to attack the invader ; whom he not only forced to retreat 
from the territories of Bokharab, but to abandon some of those 
C(mntn& of which he had for some time been in possession. Beggee 

f 


♦ Persian MS. 
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J4ti thig be deemed the eetual 'ruler of the Usbegik^ chap. xx. 

for thoi^ he nerer sogtitned any title but that of regent, and oonf> 
tinned to pay a nominal obedience U> Abdool Ghiaee Khan, he 
exerciged, during the remainder of his life, an abeolute and' undis- 
puted authority over his nation. No prince was ever more unani- 
mously chosen to till the seat of pow^; and his first cafe, after 
he assumed the government, was to show his gratitude to those by 
whom he had been elevated, by the establishment of some saiutary 
regulations for the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, 
and the payment of the army. 

The policy of Beggee J&n made him studiously reject all those 
claims to respect and obedience which be had iafaeriled from his 
father, the Ameer Daniel ; who had not only been, for a short period^ 
the ruler of the Usbegs, but was the chief of a powerful tribe. His 
artful son knew too well the jealousies and the resentments with 
which such claims were associated, to desire that they should appear 
in any shape as the foundation of his authority; therefore, in 
framing regulations for die management of public affairs, he gave 
to every institution a shape suited to his own character; and 
he desired always to be considered as a religious recluse, that 
had been compelled by his countrymen to exercise regal power; 
but who was resolved, as far as the discharge of bis duties woul^ 
permit him, to maintain, amid all the temptations with which he 
was surrounded, the same Hfe of rigid austerity and self-denial, 
as he should have passed if he had never been calfed firora a cell to 
a throne. The splendid court at which the nobles of Bokharab 
had been accustomed to attend, whs abolished ; and in its place he 
established what may be termed a hall of justice, at wh^h he sat as 
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cHAF.'tt. pnesidekit,'* aided by forty mooUahs*, or leetroed men All who had 
complaiiits to make, came to this hall j but the prosecutor was never 
allowed to speak unless the accused was present. No person, how- 
ever high his'rknk, dared to refuse :}: a summons to attend this court. 
A slave could cite his master before it. Beggee Jdn, we are in- 
formed ||, listened with great patience to the statement of both parties : 
and, in all cases not criminal, he sent them away, with an advice to 
come to an amicable adjustment of their difierence. If they did so, 
the cause terminated.; if not, he took notes, at their reappearance, of 
the evidence produced ; and these were given, with his opinion, to 
the modUahs; who were directed to prepare a ietwah, or decision, 
according to the holy law. The parties, even after this proceeding, 
had a week allowed them to accommodate their dispute ; but if that 
period hlapsed wftho'ut their having done so, the sentence was passed, 
and became irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the ^ran. 
Robbers were punished with death ; thieves by the loss of their 
right hands ; drunkards were publicly whipt ; and the smoking of 


* One Manuscript states, that these courts were only held on Mondays and 
Fridays. It also asserts, that each of these moollahs held in his hand a volume of 
Beggee J&n’s works. 

t These were supported by a daily stipend, paid from the fund for public charity ; 
^hich, on account of its more sacred character, was made the general treasury of the 
empire. • 

X This is the case in all patriarchal governments, particularly among tlie Arabs. 
The Imaum of Muscat, a powerful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his country, to 
appear before the canzy, or judge, of his own capital, if summoned by any one of bis 
subjects, who deems himself aggrieved. || Persian MS. 
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toknedi^rilAi ladl^d<£ni|r«Mdw «eTAre' penaitiei. . The mdst slrlbt ohakicic. 
petforwilllffr dotien wa» eitjoiBtod to all ctaswsj 

tiw pottoe of the City 'of Bokhafahy^1irti toe toldi?* eeie 

oetoinuallj eioplojed ’ dfiviog llte ' inhabitaototta tbs oiaaiiN|ttes to 
Iiear the stated peajfiae;{:» they were authorized ^ we dieir 
whips to awafces^ the devotkm of. the ne^igentl). « Anye f>erBon 
desirouji of ittfwoving faimsdf iq r^gious -kiiowledgd ^was edtnicted 
to the colleges «'of die city^ aad reoeifed^daily/sabBistetioe. .We eaa 
hardly crsdif.lhe acoonote -given of' the aumt^ of thea^ atadeats, 
who are sdd at one period to havo'esiteeded .thirty thousraid. 

Begee> JAn abolished all duties ese«^. those upon goods. 

No BKmopoltes wore sufiiered ; aad revenue was ohly collected from 

crown lands. Bat the Jizyit<§» or ** regtdated jt^upon inddels/' was 

regidari^ reacted; and the ZukAttff, or ** est^lislied ^i^haisty/" was 
* 

* Hie learned and religious among the Mabomedans are divided in their opinion 
regarding the legality of smoking tobacco^ drinking coffee, &c. which have come into 
general nse since the death of Mahomed. The mere severe maintain, lhat, as these 
baye an inebriating quality, they are tirtoidly probibked by the Koran. 

^ Persian MS. % These are said five times a day. 

H We are also informed, that each of these officers had a small book, which aided 
him in his interrogatories of those he met regarding their knowledge of the proper 
prayers ^ and if he found any one ignorant, he had a right to punish him. 

§ A tax of thirty per cent upon their property was levied from Jews, Christiana, 
and Hiadooo. ^ 

V The term Zmhii means ^literqlly jmr^Scaridfi. It is metaphorioaliy applmd to 
this sacred tax, as its payment is considered to purify and render legal the property on 
which k k paid. Its amount is two and^a half per cent on personal property 'hut the 
rate of oolkcting it on different kind# of property varies> and no one k liidile to be 
ealled mpotk who bee hot possessed the property on which it k as se iifd oeorly twelve 
months. 
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GHAA XX. levied upon «JI bditevers« not excepti^ 'scddiers 

who had before been exempt ftom tlw bdrefaen. Hie niMiey that 
wa».cc^ecAed>was put into the treasury, 'which was als6' supplied by 
the .Khums, or “ Sfth. part of all plunder teikoi Ifrom the enemy/' 
This holy ruler, in imitatfon of the Prophet Mahomed, claimed this 
share for the expenses of his government. . , ' \ 

Abdocd Ohdaee Khan, the nommal kin^, and hhi family^ were 
supported by^lthe ptoduce df the myal estates. The' feudal usagh of 
paying for tbi^r military service, and that of thelt adherents, 
had long been established among the Usbe^ ; and - the heads of the 
pmompUd fellies, possess^ large estates, and had ri^ts of pnisture 
for thenmelreaWl' foHowws on particular tracts of oouhtry; ’•These 
grants were intended to provide for their subsistence ; but "Beggee 
J4n, 'wheo hetdbligea'ihis sdldiers to pay the tax of clMrity,'’hfihbled 
them to do so by giving th,em, according to their rank, a regular 
allowance in ^oney *, which was paid from that public treasuiy to 
which they contributed. These institutions were in imitation of the 
usage of the Prophet ‘Mahomed, and were meant to increase the 
veneration of the Usbegs for the character of their ruler, who gave, 
‘ in bis own person, an example of the most extraordinary frugality. 
He drew daily from the same fund from which he paid his soldiers, 
for the support of himself, his cookf, his servant, and his tutor, one 
tungfth each, (a coin about the value of five pence,) being the amount 
of the stipand altoMred to the pKorest student. Thcbife of Beggee 

* He gave them oo ao average a pieconiary payment of five tomSns (about five 
pouillia) per annum. ^ . t ^ r . ’ 

t He gave bM ooeh the amme oc title <i(Hel6l>Paa, «r ** 'the .dremer of vbat wa« 
« lawful." 
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J4ti, who ^ mous allowed only three tung^hi#* 

Thu priafes^ h|td a Iwr^iifie )owii* that placed her above the 

necessity of receiving this pittance, which, however, she took daily, to 
please her husband, who oftoi' told her that it was too mueb. < ** That 
** which is actually necessary,** Beggee JAn used to say< to her, ** is 
** alone lawful;" and when she remonstrated, be was wont to add, 
** Learn, ladyi>to be content with little, that thy God may be content 
with thee." But the joy which the bigot fett at the l^h of a'sctif* 
made him breidc through the rigid economy of his domestic regula- 
tions. A sum of no less than five pieces of gold:( were allotted for 
the daily subsistence of the mother and 'her infiint; and an equal 
amount was given for the support of two other sons the moment they 
were bora. Beggee JAn, by this and other acts, showed that he had 
detmnined-to educate his children in the enjoyment of those luxuries 
which he affected to despise ; for he allowed his fiunily to reside in a 
palace, while he himself dwelt in a small unfurnished room, or rather 
cell, into which persons of all classes were admitted at all hours. 
He w§s generally clad in a coarse garment, and had the appearance 
of a cmnmon mendicant. This vestment was seldom changed but 
when he went to see his family, and then the skin of a deer was 
throgli loose over his shoulders. 

The class of devotees to which Beggee JAn belonged, pride them- 
selves not only on the contempt of dress, but of deanliness : and a 
thousand anecdotes of this ruler prove that he was not above seeking 

* Peniaa MS. 

t The present monarch, Hyder Torrdh. The name of his mother was Yeldeez 
Begum : 'the is termed in the MS. the daughter «f Abdo<d 6hhaee Khan. 

t In value about five pounds. 
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ciiAp. XX. fame, by a strict ootapliance wilb tbe mostf^sgastiag usi^ of this 
sect. We neither can nor ought to cobdemn a colMluct^ Which eras 
so siteoeMfhl in enabling the extraordinary man by erhom it was 
ai i bi plc d to give union and strength to the distracted and hostile 
tribes of his nation. No sentiment short of that feeling of reverence^ 
bosdering'upon adoration, with which the Usbegs reganSed Beggee 
J4d, could have enabled him to accomplish the great objects he had 
in View ; anddhll lus knowledge, his drraaess, and bis justice, would 
have availed him nothing, had he *not disarmed his enemies^ and 
attached his ^adherents, by a life of privation, and the practice of the 
mosh 'rigid 'austeiities. Ignorance and superstition are ever united ; 
and the Tartars who followed the standard of Beggee Jdn were easily 
persuaded, that a leader who contemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized,^ and who preferred the patched mantle and crooked staff 
of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act under 
the immediate direction* of the Divine Being. Nor were their habits 
of a nature that made it easy, for them to understand how any man, 
placed in such a situation, could, from any other motive, be content 
to resign those enjoyments which, in their minds, constituted the 
* very esseiice and charm of regal poweV. 

The impression which the Usbegs entertained of the sacred^gdia- 
raetes of Beggee JAn, gave him a strength which soon enabled him 
to subdue almost the whole of the country* betweeathe Oxrusand 
Jaxartes. The army of this ruter was chiefly composed of horse; 
and the plan of war that he invariably adopted, was successive 

p- 

*'The City of Shaher>e>Subz, forifi6rly called Kesch, opposed him for some years, 
but was at last takeo, and its governor, NeSz Aly Khan, compelled to save himself by 
flight. 
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predatory iofvastbaa oC^tAiO'icoiintry attacked. After he had reduced 
almost all ^ Uabes of hi* >oiitn nation to obedience, he was engaged 
in a war with Tiiniou3r.Sl»h, King o£ the Affghans, over' whom he 
obtained some adrantages ; more) however, by his policy than by 
hi* arms. 

' The redbctioo of Merv by Beggee Jdn has been already' i|Otioed, 
This conquest enabled him to invade Khorassan ; and in the hrsl 
year after .it wasmccomplished, he advanced to Mashed : bat taxiing 
ii difficult to make himself master of that city, he informed its inha- 
bitants, and .his own army,, that the holy Joiaum Read*, who was 
inteixed there, had appeared to him in n dream, and eonganaiKled him 

tt 

not only to spta'e the holy city, but its dependencies. In obedience 
to his'pretended mandate, he r^rained even from plundering the open 
suburbs. and neighbouring villages; but he not only laid waste all 
those districts which were not deemed under the protection of the 
sacred city, but carried their inhabitants into bondage. Before he 
returned' to Bokharab, he wrote circular letters to Shah Rokh 
Meerza, and to the other chiefs of Khorassan, informing them 
of his intention to revisit that province ne&t season. He advised 
them. to consult their own safety, and that of their subjects, by 
early, submission, and by the adoption of the creed of the Soonees. 
** Youfconveiaiou,'' he stated in these letters, will prove a bless- 
** ing to you ;< and its occurrence will add to the number of the 
“ miracles that I have already performed." 

* Beggee J&n told his followers, that the daily supplications made to the Imaum 
by the distressed inhabitants, deprived that sacred personage of sleep. “ I know,” 
said be, " that the Imano livetb, and he shall not have to reproach me with disturbing 
« bis rest.” 
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CHAP. XX. Beggee J4a, iiroiQ tluA penod till that <xr his deaths made annual 
inroads into Khorassan. The> heavy hf^gage, with a part of the 
armyii^.'SEere left several marches m the rear; while the advance, 
qopt^tiog wholly of cavalry, spread over the country. Every man 
of this corps carried seven days' provision for himself and horse; 
and their object was, by a sudden attack, either to sbrpiise the 
fcHTts or wajled villages, or .to make .prisoners ofall the inhabitants that 
wet;e travelliitg or labouring in the fields. These, if not ransomed, 
they carried into bondage ; and the spdl in general consisted equally 
of men, women, cattle, sheep, and grain. The leader of the Usbegs 
usually succeed in extorting a considerable sum of money from 
those towns which he could not reduce ; for as the invasion 
always took place before the harvest, a refusal to comply with tliis 
demand was followed hy the instant, destruction of every field 
within the reach of his followers. The plunder obtained on these 
expeditions was, we are told, fairly divided. A fifth part all 
that was taken belonged to their ruler, and constituted, as has 
been before stated, a considerable part of his revenue. Beggee 
J^n always led his own troops. He generally rode at the bead 
• of the army, dressed like a religious man of the poorest class, and 
mounted upon a small poney. He maintained, we are inform- 
ed*, a strict diseipline in bis camp: but this means no more 
than that there was a good police, and that his soldiers yielded 
a prompt and implicit obedience to his orders. Attention to 
the duties of religion was, even amid these scenes of violence, 
rigidly enforced ; and a number .of moollahs, or priests, marched 


* Persian MS. 
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with ever5n^vi8k>D. These holy men were sent, when occasion 
required, as envoys to tiegotiate with the chiefs whose territories 
were attacked. They were fitted fi>r this employ from their superior 
education ; and they were protected by their saoed character from 
those insults and dangers to which persons of any other dlass would 
have heed exposed. 

* The policy of Beggee JAn, idiile it led him to condemn himself 
to every privation, made him desire to be surroundeJNvitb sj^len- 
dour ; and nothing could present a greater contrast, than the mean 
and disgusting appearance of this extraordinary man, and all that 
personally appertained to him, with the display of .wealth and 
magnificence made by his nobles and bis principal ofiScers. The 
writer of one of those tracts from whiqh we have taken his history, 
was in the employ of Mameish Khan, chief of Chinnaran, when 
Beggee Jdn invaded Khorassan. He informs us, that he was 
deputed to the camp of the invaders ; and has given, in the form 
of a journal, a very curious account of his mission. 

Mameish Khan, it appears from this memoir, was in correspond- 
ence with Ishdn Nukeeb*, a noble of high rank among the Usbegs, 
and a great favourite of their ruler. To this chief he gave his envoy 
a letter, with charge of two colls ; the one to be presented to his 
friend, the other to Beggee Jfin. But the particulars of his mission 
will be best tokl in the words of this intelligent writer. 

* Ish&D NvkeeUul'Ashr^, or " tl;^ illostriout," wai the sou of Ish&n Mukdoom, 
the chief of Juz&k, irho had manied the daughter of Ameer Daniel. Ith&a Mukdoom 
vas consequently the nephew of Beggee Jftn, with whom he was always a great 
favourite. 


CHAP. XX. 


A. D. 1704. 
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1 was iQtrqdttoed," he observes, “ to l^o NulHilv who vras 
** settted^at Abe farther end of a ma^ificeot tent. He was a, man 
** of'liaiidsoQie appearanoe, uncommonly fair, but had a thin beard*. 
H..He asked after my health, and then after that of Mameish Khan ; 
** ■’adding, * Why has be not come himself?^ On my making some 
** bxcuse, he added, * 1 understand the reason : bad 1' been alone, 
** he would have paid me a visit, but he is afraid of Beggee J4n.’ 
** ^fter these observations, he rose and retired to another tent, desir-. 

ing me to repose myself where I was. A rich sleeping dress was 
** brought me, and every person went away : but I bad hardly laid 
^ down when I was sent for to attend Ish^n Nukeeb, who very 
f* graciously insisted upon my dining with him. The repast was 
luxurious ; and an hour ^ter dinner tea was brought, and the 
f* iavourite drank his in a cup of pure gold, ornamented with 
“ jewels. The cup given tp me was of silver, inlaid with gold. 
** Three hours after noon, he carried me to a large tent with five 
** poles, where a number of persons were saying their prayers : we 
did the same ; and afterwards returned to his tent, which we had 
** hardly entered, when a servant in waiting announced Utkhoor 
** Sooffee. This religious personage, for such he was, from the 
** moment he entered occupied all the attention of Ishdn Nukeeb, 
who appeared to treat him with the profoundest respect ; and, 
” when tea and cofiee were served, he held the cup .while Utkhoor 
Sooffee drank. We had not sat long, before an officer came 
** into the tent, and told IshAn Nukeeb that Beggee JAn desired 

* This Tartar feature 19 deemed by the Persians a great deformity ; the t>eard can, 
pot, according to their idea of manly beauty, be too long and bushy. 
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that he would wait upon him, and bring his guest. The mo- chap. x.x. 
“ ment this intimation was made, we arose, mounted our horses, 

“ and proceeded with him. After riding a short distance we 
** came to a one pole tent, which I judged, trom its size and 
» tattered appearance, to belong to some cooks, or water-earners. 

** An old man was seated on the grass, so near it as to be pro- 
“ tected from the sun by its shade. Here all dismounted, and 
“ advanced towards the old man, who was clothed in green, jbut 
“ very dirty. When near him, they stood with their hands crossed, 

“ in a respectful posture, and made their salutation. He returned 
** that of each person, and desired us to sit down^ opposite to 
“ him. He appeared to show great kindness to Ishdn Nukeeb, 

** but chiefly addressed his conversation to Utkhoor Sooffee*. 

“ After some time, the subject of my mission was introduced. 

I gave my lett^ to Ishdn Nukeeb: be presented it to the old 
“ man in green, who, I now discovered, was Beggee Jdn. That 
** ruler opened it, read it, and put it in bis pocket. After a short 
“ pause, he said, * No doubt Mamcish Khan has sent me a. good 
“ horse and desired him to be brought. After looking attentively 
at the animal, he began to whisper and to laugh with those near 
“ him: then addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Why has not your 
“ master sent the horse, KArr4-Goz -f*, as I desired.^ — ‘ That horse 

* The author states, that Beggee J&a spoke to the Sooffee at times like a very 
young, and at others like a very old man; by which be means, that there was a mixture 
of the gay and grave in his conversation. 

t Kkrrk-Goz means " black eye.” It is usual to give names to high bred horses in 
Per(ia. 

2 L 
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CHAP. XX. has defects/ I replied, * or he would have been sent/ — ‘ With all 
“ his defects,' said Beggee Jdn, smiling, * he is twenty times better 
“ than the one you have brought/ 

** While we were conversing, a great number of nobles came in ; 
and I could not help observing the extraordinary richness and 
“ splendour of their arms and dresses. Beggee JAn returned the 
** salute of every one of these in a kind and affable manner, and 
bade them be seated : but the shade of his small tent did not pro- 
“ tect one half of them from the rays of the sun. Soon after their 
** arrival, their chief fell into a deep reverie; and, till evening prayers 
“ Were announced, he appeared wholly absorbed in religious con- 
** templation. At the time of prayer all arose, and retired. I slept 
“ that night at the tent of IshAn Nukeeb. At day light the army 
“ marched, and passed within a few miles of the Fort of Chinnaran. 

After Beggee JAn had reached his encampment, he sent for me, 
“ and honoured me with a private audience, at which he was very 
“ affable. * Your master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, always drinking 
" wine/ — ‘ I have not seen him drink/ I replied, ‘ and cannot speak 
** to that point.’ — ‘ You are right/ said he, * not to state what you 
“ have not seen. Tell Mameish Khan/ he continued, ‘ I have a 
“ regard for him : but as to NAdir Meerza, (the ruler of Mushed,) he 
“ is a fool. Bid Mameish Khan/ he added, ‘ write to Jaaffer Khan, 
“ of Nishapore, and advise that chief to solicit my friendship, 
“ if he wishes to save his country from destruction/ After this ob- 
“ servaiion a handsome dress was brought for me, with a present in 
“ money. Every article of the dress was good, except the turban, 
** which was of little or no value. This, however, Beggee JAn took 
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“ himself, giving me his own in exchange*, which was a great deal chap. xx. 
“ worse than the one brought' for me. I took my leave, and re- 
“ turned to the tent of Ishin Nukeeb, to whom 1 repeated all that 
had passed. He laughed very heartily at the account, made me 
“ a handsome present; and I was on the point of retiring, when two 
** men came, at full gallop, with a letter from Mameish Khan, 

“ staling, that, notwithstanding the protection he had received, some 
“ of his followers had been taken by the Usbegs. Ish4n Nukeeb 
“ took me again to Beggee J4n, whom we found seated in his small 
“ tent, upon a goat’s skin. He directed the captives to be brought, 

“ and made them over to me. He had before written a letter to 
“ Mameish Khan, which he reopened, wrote what he had done, and 
“ again committed it to my charge. As this affair was settling, his 
“ cook, a diminutive person, with weak eyes, came into the tent. 

«« « Why do not you think of dinner?’ said Beggee J4n, ‘ it will soon 
“ be time for prayer.’ The little cook immediately brought a large 
black pot, and, making a fire-place with stones, put four or five 
“ kinds of grain, and a little dried meat, into it. He then nearly 
“ filled it with water ; and, having kindled a fire, left it to boil, while 
“ he prepared the dishes : these were wooden platters, of the same 
“ kind as are used by the lowest orders. He put down three, and 
“ poured out the mess. Beggee Jdn watched him ; and the cook 
“ evidently understood, from his looks, when more or less was 

* The exchange of turbans is, in Asia, deemed a pledge of friendship. If the 
author of this Memoir has not been led, by vanity, into exaggeration, there cannot be 
a more remarkable proof of that humility which Beggee .l&n affected, than his ex- 
changing hia turban with one allotted as a present to the envoy of an insignificant 
chief. 
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CHAP, XX. “ to be put into a dish. After all was ready, he spread a dirty 
“ cloth, and laid down a piece of itole barley bread *, which Beggee 
“ Jdn put into a cup of watcir to moisten. The first dish was given 
“ to the ruler of the XJabegs, the second was placed between Ishdn 
“ 17ukeeb and me, and the cook took the third for himself, sitting 
“ down to eat it opposite to his master. As I had dined, I 
** merely tasted what was put before me. It was very nauseous, 
“ the'meat in it being almost putrid : yet several nobles, who came 
** in, ate the whole of our unfinished share, and with an apparent 
** relish, that could only have been derived from the pleasure they 
“ had in partaking of tlie same fare with their holy leader. 

** After dinner I obtained leave to depart. On my return to 
Chinnaran, Mameish Khan was pleased with the result of my 
** mission : but he afterwards informed me, that, notwithstanding the 
“ fair^promises of Beggee J^ln, eighty-two of his people were, during 
trffe season, carried away by the Usbegs.*' 

The above account is alike descriptive of the character of Beggee 
J4n, and of that of his court. It also shows the nature of his 
annual invasions of KhorasSan ; and exhibits a picture of despotic 
; power, under a very disgusting but imposing garb. This artful and 
able ruler fully succeeded in the great object of his life ; for at his 
death, which happened a few years after the events that have been 
recorded, his eldest son, Hyder TurrAh, ascended the throne of 
Bokharah, and assumed, as his father had always intended, both ^e 
name and dignity of a soverjeign. 

* The author adds, “ God knows in what year of the Hejirah this bread bad been 
« baked.” 
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The army of Beggee J^n is said to have amounted to sixty thou- chap. xx. 
sand horse ; but in his invasions of Khorassan he was seldom attended 
by more than half that number. Though occasionally severe, his 
administration was, upon the whole, lenient and just. He never 
assumed the title of king. On the seal which he generally used, 
his name, A(Qe^ Maassoom, the son of the Ameer Daniel, was 
engraven in the centre; and round it was inscribed the following 
sentence: — “ Power and dignity, when founded on justice, are>4rpm 
“ God ; when not, from the devil." 

The union of the various tribes of the Usbegs under Beggee JAn, 
and the exaggerated reports of the character and success of that 
ruler, had spread such alarm over every province of Persia, that 
all who were unbiassed by family or feudal feelings, rejoiced in that 
termination of internal wars, which had raised an able and warlike 
monarch to the throne, and placed their country in a condition to 
resist invasion ; for the recollection of the glory of the best of those 
conquerors who had issued from the plains of Tartary was associated 
with scenes of rapine and of death. And though Persia had attained 
its greatest happiness * and splendour under some of their descend- 
ants ; men, who had the prospect of being swept away by the mighty 
torrent, could find little consolation in the hope that it might, when 
its destructive waves had subsided, tend to improve and fructify the 
soil over which it had passed. 

* There can be no doubt that the happiest and most glorious era of Persian history 
was when that country was governed by the first monarchs of the Seljookian dynasty 
of Tartar princes. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

The Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, Eigur, tht Uncle and Predecessor of tl\e present 

.King : with a brief Notice of the principal Events which have occurred since the 

Elevation of the reigning Monarch. 

CHAP. XXI. Many events of the life of Aga Mahomed Khan have been neces- 
sarilj anticipated : but the interest which attaches to his extraordinary 
character, and the claim he has upon our attention, not only as the 
founder of a dynasty, but as the uncle and immediate predecessor of 
the reigning monarch, calls for a shoi^t retrospect of those causes 
which enabled him to attain the throne of Persia. 

The history of the tribe to which he belotged has been before 
given. When they were settled in Armenia, the accidental cir- 
cumstance of one part of this tribe having their pasture ground 
I higher on a river in that province than another, first separated 
them into two branches, which were termed “ the higher" and “ the 
“ lower*.” These two great divisions were subdivided into many 
smaller ones. Some families took their names from a chief, or from 
a village “f, near which they fed their fiocks. When the Kujurs 

• The Youkb&ree-b&sh and Ash&k&-baBh.— Pmtan MS, 

t Thus the Kujuit of Duw&nloo took their name from Duw&aloo, a village near 
Eriv&n, in the vicinity of which they were long encamped. 
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w’ere divided, and sent to different quarters of the empire, chap. xxr. 
by the policy of • one of the Suflfavean monarchs, the most 
considerable part of the tribe was settled at Asterabad*. This 
body consisted of families of both branches ; and the heads of the 
Youkh&ree, or “ the higher,” were considered as the first in rank, till 
Futteh Aly^IChtm, who belongs to the Ashdkd, or “ the lower,” 
was notpinated general of the forces of T4in4sp the Second. His 
station in the empire enabled this chief to assume the supefi'fiiHty 
in his tribe, but his right was reluctantly admitted ; and, when he 
was put to death by Nddir Shah, those who deemed themselves 
aggrieved by his usurpation, rejoiced in his fall ; and they en- 
deavoured to involve his only surviving son-f-, Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in his ruin. The young chief was compelled to fly tq 
the Turkoman tribes, who dwell in the plains to the east of the 
Caspian. Several of his family J followed him into banishment; 
and he was enabled to carry on a petty warfare with his enemies, 
whom he would probably soon have overcome, had they not 
been supported by Nddir Shah and his immediate descendants. 

Adil Shah, the nephew and immediate successor of NS,dir, 
when he established himself in Mazenderan, sent for two infant ; 
sons of Mahomed Hussein, who had some time before been made 


* The Zead-oghloo, or sons of Zead, have continued at Ganjah since the 
time of Abbas the Great. Their chief, JuSid Khan, was slain by the Russians. 

+ Futteh Aly Khan had two sons, Mahomed Hussein Khan, and Mahomed Hussun 
Khan ; the latter died young. 

t Among these was Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nour««ie Khan, the Yeshkfi- 
g^ssee>bashee, or lord of requests to the reigning king. 
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CHAP. XXL prisoners, and had the barbarity to command that the eldest *, 
Aga Mahomed, then a child between five and six years of 
A. H. 1160. age, should be made an eunuch. This act of cruelty was meant 

Aga Mahomed 

Khan is made to destroy evcry hope of the accomplishment of that very end 

em'nMuinted!^ which it ultimately promoted ; for, by depriving the future repre- 
sentative of a great family of the power of parterlTing of those 
sensual enjoyments which, in eastern countries, too often ^enervate 
ba^li the body and mind of those who have, from their rank and 
condition, the means of unbounded indulgence, the individual was 
forced to seek gratification from other sources ; and the exclusive 
attention of Aga Mahomed, from his most early years, appears to 
have been directed to views of ambition and aggrandizement, which 
.he pursued through life with a callous perseverance and an unre- 
lenting severity, that at once marked the insensibility of his nature, 
and the deep impression made upon liis mind by a recollection 
of early wrongs. 

Aga Mahomed, after the death of Adil Shah, had obtained 
his release and joined his father, whom he accompanied, while 
yet a youth, through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. When 

Falls into his father was defeated and slain, he fell into the power of Kur- 

hands of Kur* 

reemKhan. rccm Khan, by whom he was latterly treated with great kindness 
and indulgence. The whole of that time which he passed as a 


Obtains liis 
release, and 
joins his fa- 
ther. 


* His name was Mahomed Khan; the title of Aga, or master, which is one 
of considerable respect, was always given to the principal eunuchs of the royal 
haram. It became, in consequence of this usage, the appellation of the young 
prince after he wa» emasculated ; and be continued to be distinguished by H 
through life, 
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prisoner nt Shiran was enjoyed in preparing himself by the chap. xxi. 
study of men and books, for the great scene in, which he was 
destined to act: and his mind was so matured before Kurreem 
Khan's death, that that ruler used often to consult him in affairs 
of state*. Aga Mahomed did not withhold his counsel, though 
he cherished th^ most implacable hatred to the whole of the Zund 
family. He often related an anecdote which displays his feel- 
ings at this period, and gives an insight into his extraordinary 
character. “ I had no power,” he said, “ of declaring openly 
** that spirit of revenge which I always harboured against the 
** murderers of my father, and the despoilers of my inheritance : 

“ but while I sat with Kurreem Khan in his hall of public as- 
sembly, I often employed myself in cutting his fine carpets 
“ with a pen-knife which I concealed under my cloak, and my 
** mind felt some relief in doing him in this secret manner all the 
injury I could.” At the time Aga Mahomed Khan mentioned 
this action of hi^ early life, the carpets that he had tried to de- 
stroy were become his own; and he used to add, “ I am now 
** sorry for what 1 did ; it was foolish, and showed a want of 
“ foresight.” 

The misfortunes of the early life of Aga Mahomed Khan had 
not only taught him patience, but rendered him a profound adept 

* Kurreem Khan, we are informed, used to call him Peeran-wisa. This cele- 
brated minister of Afrasiab, it has been before mentioned, was the Nestor of the 
Turks; and the highest encomium that can be passed on the political wisdom of 
an individual is to call him by bis name. ^ 

t This anecdote was related to me by Hajee Ibrahim, who was, for many years, 
the sole minister of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

VOL. TI. 2 M 
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CHAP. XX. in the art of dissimulation ; and during the v6ry period that he 
cherished sentiments of the most inveterate resfentment against 
Kurreem Khan and all his family, he had so won upoti the con- 
fidence of that ruler, that he not only gave him a liberal allow- 
ance to live upon,^ the freedom of going wherever he chose in the 
city, and the use of his best horses, with liberty to JiuHt over the 
neighbouring country, but proposed to employ him in quelling a 
. rebellion that his brother, Hussein Aly Khan, had excited in the 
province of Massendcran. Meerza Jaaffer, the minister of Kurreem 
Khan, prevented the execution of this design ; and Aga Mahomed 
Khan had tbe generosity, when Sovereign of Persia, to mark, by 
his kindness to the relations of the minister, his gratitude for his 
conduct*. ** Meerza Jaaffer,” he observed, “ acted from no feel- 
“ ing but that of attachment to his master: he, nevertheless, saved 
“ my life; for had I been sent to Mazenderan, I should have 
“ been placed under circumstances that would have compelled me 
“ to rebel ; and the power of Kurreem Khan was so great, that 
“ I must have been destroyed." 

A. D. 1779. The manner in which Aga Mahomed Khan made his escape -f 
Hii*escVpe ; from SWraz, on the occurrence of Kurreem Khan’s death, has 
from Sbiraz. already noticed : he fled with almost incredible speed to 

Mazenderan, and immediately declared himself independent. He 
. was at this period thirty-six years of age. Though his frame was 

slender, he was, from his frugal diet and his habits of' exercise. 


* MS, History of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

+ He reached the City of Isfahan on the third day of’ bis flight. Tlie distance is 
aboQt two hundred and fifty-one miles. 
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capable of suffering any fatigue or liardship. He might be said 
to live on horseback; for every moment that he could spare from 
other occupations was given to the chase, which was, in fact, his 
only^ amusement. His heart is said to have been as hardened 
as his body : but the natural severity of his temper was, during 
the whole of his progress to* that sovereign power which he 
attained, after a struggle of eighteen years, checked by his pru- 
dence, which led him not only to conciliate his friends by kind- 
ness, but to forget his wrongs, and even to forgive some of the 
most inveterate of his personal enemies. We cannot praise too 
highly the wisdon\ which induced this ruler, when he had the 
power of revenge, to pardon those chiefs of the hostile branch of 
the Kujurs who had not only been concerned in the murder of 
his father, and other relations, but who had delivered him over, 
when a helpless infant, to those cruel hands that had deprived 
him of his title to the name of man, and had rendered him, with 
all his power, an object of pity to the lowest of bis subjects. The 
generous policy which terminated the blood feud that had so long 
subsisted among the Kujurs, gave the throne of Persia to the 
chiefs of that tribe ; and Aga Mahomed continued too sensible of 
the importance of the union which he had established, ever to 
disturb it by the recollection of past injuries. He obtained attach- 
ment by bestowing confidence: and among those who were most 
honoured in his government, were persons from whom he had re- 
ceived the greatest insults* in his hours of adversity. 

* Some of those chiefs continue to enjoy the favour and confidence of hU 
successor, the reigning monarch. 
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CHAP. XXL When Malionted fled from Shirae, he was only attmdad bjr 
sepenteen followers. He tefused lo halt at Ishdian, thou^ invited to 
do so : but he rested one night near Teheran, and was kindly treated 
EirtersMwo- by^tho govemor of that city*. The moment he entered the province 

derail^ and is 

joined by « of Mazenderan’f*, he was joined by a number of his tribe, who 
own tribe, acknowledged him as their chief : *but he soon discovered that he 
had the most serious opposition to expect from his own family. 
Some of hii Soipe of his bfothers % declared against him ; and one of them, 

brotliers t... . 

dare againit Moorteza Kooli, wbo had assembled a body of troops, proclaimed 
himself king. A petty war was carried on for four years with 
A.D. 1T81. various* fortune. Aga Mahomed, though at first successful, was 

A. H. 1106 . . , 

He IB Burpris- surprised and made captive at Balfrosh, through the treachery of 
capbve! his brother, RezA Kooli, who loaded him with chains, and deliberated 
whether he should deprive him of sight, or put him to death ||. 
His prisoner had, however, secret friends among those employed 
to guard him ; and their exertions, combined with the efforts of his 
two brothers, Jaafier Kooli and MoostAphA Kooli, who remained 
Ib liberated. faithful to his interests, restored him to liberty and power. His 
brother, RezA Kooli, who was compelled to fly, retired to Mushed, 


♦ Meerza Aly Nuckee. 

t Aga Mahomed was so fortunate as to intercept a part of the revenue of Ma^cn- 
deran» which was proceeding under a weak convoy to Shiraz. 

% Aga Mahomed had five brothers. Their names were Moorteza Kooli Khan, 
Rez& Kooli Kban^ Moo8t§Lph& Kooli Khan, Jaafier Kooli Khan, and Mehdy Kooli 
Khan. These were only half brothers of Aga Mahomed Khan, being by a different 
mother. His own brother, Hussein Kooli Khan, had been put to death by the 
Turkomans, when he fled from Zuckee Khan. Hussein Kooli bad left two sons, 
of whom the reigning monarch was the eldest, 
y Moollah Mahomed’s History of the Kujurs. 
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where be died. Moorteea Kooli soon afterwards took refuge in chap, xxl 
Ru8sia» where he became the instrument of the ambitious designs of 
the Empress Catherine. 

It has bmn befme stated* that the moment Aga Mahomed Coii«cu 
received intelligence of the death of Al^ Mooiad Khan* he col- enters Imk, 
lected all the troops he could* and 'entered Irak. His army increased 
as he advanced : and the flight of Jaafler Khan enabled him to make 1>- i^ae. 
himself master of Isfahan without a battle ; for the skirmish be had Beoome* mat- 

ter of Isfahan. 

at Kashan does not deserve that name. When compelled to retreat 
by the defection of part of his army, instead of returning to Ma- 

zenderan, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications of 

» • 

Teheran* ; which city he appears* at this period* to have resolved 
to make his capital : a measure to which he was induced* from its Make* Tebe- 
vicinity to Mazenderan, and its centrical situation amid the pasture 
lands of those Turkish tribes on whose support he chiefly depended. 

Several of the most powerful chiefs of Aderbijan* Kurdistan* a.d. irss. 
and Irak, had joined the standard of Aga Mahomed Khan : some se*i^^wei^ 
still wavered in their allegiance between him and Jaaifer Khan ; *'*'*^** 

while others, presuming on the numbers of their followers, cherished 
hopes that the struggle between the Kujur and Zund tribes might 
yet produce events favourable to their own views of ambition. In 
his conduct towards these nobles, Aga Mahomed exhibited the most 
profound dissimulation. His real object was to destroy all whom he 
could not hope to attach ; but he always tried every expedient that 
art could suggest for the accomplishment of his purpose before he 

* The citadels of Persian walled towns are called by the name of Argh, or ark.” 

They are generally square* with very high walls* which are flanked by lofty turrets. 
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CHAP. XXI. had recourse to violence. Aly Khan, a chief of the Affshdr >tiatie, 

a disposition to aspire to the throne, and had assembled 

Invites Aly 

Khan Aftshir E iiumber of followers in Aderbijan. Aga Mahomed, instead of 
ojom lira. enemy, addressed a letter to him as an equal, 

in which he invited him to a meeting, and called upon him, bytheh: 
affinity as chiefs of Turkish tribes, to combine for the destruction 
of the princes of the Zund family. Aly Khan, though a sensible 
and brave man, dreaded his designing character ; and preferring a 
Who refaMs. State of opcu hostility to so dangerous a friendsliip, be declined 
complying with his request ; and, in the expectation of an attack, 
awaited his approach on the plains of Sultaneah*. Aga Mahomed 
AgaMahomed oiarched towards him, apparently with an intention of giving him 
battle : but, when their armies met, be sent one of his brothers, ac- 
companied only by two horsemen, to the camp of Aly Khan, to whom 
he delivered the following artful message in the hearing' of all his 
iiismessBgcto officcrs atjd attendants. “ I am desired," said he, “ by Aga Ma- 
AiyKhan. hoHicd Khan, to ask why two brave Turkish tribes should give 
delight to their enemies by shedding each other's blood ? Let the 
“ AfFsh&rs enjoy their present lands, their chief, his government -f, and 
• “ continue united with the Kujurs in bonds of friendship, which must 

“ tend to their mutual advancement, and the destruction of all their 
“ enemies." This overture made some impression upon the chief 
AiyKiianjoini to whom it was addrcsscd, and more upon his followers. It led to 
Aga*Mahomed further negotiation, in which Aga Mahomed prevailed, and Aly 
Khan consented to be the first noble of his court. The army he 
had assembled was retained ; and he was himself treated with such' 


• Persian MS. 


t Tbe Khum8&, or five districts, of which Zunj&Q is the capital. 
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extraordiaaiy legftrd, and even confidence, that all his alarms chap, xxl 
vanished. When completely lulled into a fatal security, he was 
invited to a convivial entertainment given by one of the principal 
persons of the court ; and latq -At night, when inebriated with wine, 
he received a message from Aga Mahomed, intimating, that be de- 
sired to consult willi him immediately on a subject of some im- 
portance. He hastened to obey the summons ; and, as it was urgent, 
he would not even wait to put on his arms. The unguarded chief i» treache- 

• VI 1 11 1 1111* rously seized, 

was seized the moment he entered the palace, and had his eyes put mid h» eye* 
out, without any one of his adherents knowing what had happened. 

Part of his troops were, next morning, disbanded, and^ part taken 
into the service of Aga Mahomed. The whole of this transaction 
was conducted in a manner that prevented the loss of a life, or 
the slightest disturbance. The deep treachery which had deceived 
and destroyed a gallant rival, was dignified by flatterers with the 
name *of justifiable policy : and there can be no doubt, that the 
impression of terror, which was made on a number of ambitious 
nobles by the fate of Aly Khan, greatly promoted the success of his 
artful and cruel enetny. 

The events that occurred in the war which Aga Mahomed Khan Ag« Mahomed 

• T/Y’TT'i 11* -r /*Aii Khan’s con- 

carried on against Jaaffer Khan, and his son, Loolf Aly, have been usts wuh ja- 
related. I'he massacre of the inhabitants of Kerman was one of the ** 

most dreadful of. all his acts. The pillage of that town continued The mnssocr* 

of the inhabit- 

nearly three days : but, as it was stopped the moment that intel- «*>»« Ker- 

men. 

ligeoce was received of Lootf Aly having been made prisoner, we a d 1794. 
must conclude that Aga Mahomed, in this, as in almost all in- 
stances, acted less from passion than policy : he believed that his 
enemy had escaped, and meant, by a terrible example, to prevent 
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CflAP. XXI. 


any df <^heir cities or provinofls of Pttsis granting' inai ^ir 
^ppo9ct. 

H > la surveying the life of a monarch like Aga MahomeA Kfaao, vre 
lillould guard ourselves against those impiessionsi whidi tiie|nrtieular 
view of many of his ac^ns is so calculated to make upon the mind. 
Accustomed to live under a government protected by laws, we 
associate cruelty and oppression with evefy act of a despow His 
executions are murders ; and the destruction of helptoss ckizmis (who 
in an assault too generally share the fate of the soldiers by whom 
their walls have been defended,) is deemed a horrid massacre : but 
we must not assume that justice is always violated, because the form 
of administering it is repugnant to our feelings : and we should recol* 
lect, ihat even among civilized nations, the inhabitants of towns 
which are taken by storm are exposed to pillage and slaughter, with- 
out any charge of barbarity being made against those by whom they 
are plundered, or put to the sword. The punishment of bodies of 
men, to deter others of similar condition from equal guilt, is, perhaps, 
the only mode by which uncivilized nations can be preserved in 
peace. When martial clans, united in name, in feeling, and ia 
action, are so devoted to the family of their leaders, that neither 
imprudence nor crime can absolve their allegiance, it becomes 
impossible to take away power from their chief, without depriving 
his devoted fcHIowers of the means of opposition or revenge ; and it 
is only by making examples of whole classes of his rebellious sub- 
jects, that an absolute monarch, who rules over a warlike and tur- 
bulent people, can expect to strike that terror which is indispensable 
to preserve himsdf upon the tiirone, and to establish the internal 
tranquillity of his dominions. 
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The extraoriiitary Tine of KMk Shah, and of Kurreem Kham, chap. xift. 
had deiMroyed that sacked regard for the royal family, ivhich had so 
poweilblly pretect^ the weakest of the Suflavean inonarchs. Every t*eraia at tiM 

accession of 

leader who had followers, thought that chance might 8^ fahn the Aga Mabo 

med Khan. 

cromti. llie usutpaiioii of the name of king was so comtnikl^ that 
the title was no longer held in respect ; and men, amid the oootiHnal 
change rulers, had lost their habits of obedience to the only para- 
mount authority that was recognised by the usages of the country. 

This is no overcharged picture : and it may be affirmed, that when 
the success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him the rule of Persia, 
that kingdom was in a state of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the 
pIKncipal tribes cherished plans of inordinate ambition. Their fol- 
lowers, accustomed to scenes of revolt and of plunder, were adverse' 
to any power which deprived them of their harvest of spoil. ThO 
towns and villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their 
inhabitants, compelled to abandon their homes, sought relief in the 
practice of that violence by which they had been ruined ; white 
others became voluntary exiles from their country. Commerce had 
greatly declined ; for, independent of the hazards which merchants 
incurred from the upstart rulers of the day, the public roads were 
infested by plunderers, who seized upon all property that they found 
unguarded. 

There never was a character so formed to remedy the evils which Conduct pur- 
have been described as Aga Mahomed Khan. The flatterers, who 
have praised his justice, have admitted that he had no nr^y. tabuih'hu”* 
Punishment, these argue, was never wantonly inflicted : but' the 
guilty were never %ptured. His object was to restore Persia to a 
state of tranquillity ; and to effect that, he resolved to destroy all 

2 N 
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ci!M:p.''itKi. whom he <<ddeme(i any way IUc«ly ifae' pisaee of the 

kixi|g6k!M]i.\ He had, as has b6en shown, foi^ren some 'Of the most 
inweterote ^of >his enemies : bat when policy did not tetjawe him 
Mka moOimce his .resentments, he seemed prone to the most im- 
placable and extravagant revenge. This disposition of his mind 
Was particulariy shown afber his triumph. over* ** Lootf Aly Khan. 
•Not satisfied with putting to death or depriving of sight* all tlio 
relations of that prince,' he had the savage baiharity to dig up the 
bmies of the virtuous Kurreem < Khan, and to direct- their removal 
to' Teheran; where they were, with those of NAdir Shah, (which 
were ^bsequently brought from Khorassan,) deposited at the en- 
trance of the palace -f*, that he miglit enjoy the gratification of cvdPy 
• day trampling upon the graves of two of the principal foes of his 
family. Such an act could have excited no feelings except those 
of disgust and indignation : but on this occasion, that policy which 
usuaHy regulated the conduct of Aga Mahomed Khan, gave way to 
a callous malignity of mind, which, by long brooding on past 
injuries, appears to have found delight in a base triumph over the 
remains of bis enemies, and in the degrading and unmanly indul- 
gence of a posthumous and impotent revenge. 

Every aeUon of Aga 'Mahomed Khan was calculated to inspire 
dread among the higher ranks of his subjects : but though severe to 

* Zeen-ul-abdcen’s iVnecdotes. 

t A Persian poet had the holdoess to write a satirical epigram upon this sacri- 
legious act. The malit^O of revenge had,” he said, " been disappointed ; and the 

** sacred depository of the rohiains of the virtnoOs Khrreem Khan was, by the just 
** decree of Providence, constantly illaninatwl by hk enemies.” This was, in fact, 
the i place where he was interre4 being the entrance of the palace, had 

lamps burning in it throughout the night. 
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all who exerctted power, wfietllep^eTiired fiom birth or from station; ciiap. vkl 
be wan khid and indaigent to Me soldiers, and to the> mass of the 
population ; and every step he to<^ to spread the tenor of his name, 
and to seeme tiie crown for bis family, promoted their .happiness 
and prosperity. This priaoe showed, on every occasion, a perfect 
knowledge of the* characters of those by whom he was sunoanded. 

We hane a remarkable instance of this in his conduct to Ibijee 
Ibrahim. When he' was encamped in Kerman, and that minister 
was proceeding to join him, one of the royal guards, who met 
the latter on the road, behaved to him with extreme insolence. 

The Hajee ‘ directed some of his followers to seize the man and 
dhastise him: and it was in vain that those who were with faiai 
begged that he would refrain from an act which would, they con-* 
ceived, inevitably produce his ruin. ** If Aga Mahomed Khan/' 
said he sternly, ** is capable of countenancing, by his protection, 

“ the insolence of a fellow like this to a man of my rank, the 
sooner I am destroyed the better." When he arrived in camp, 
he found that the monarch had been informed of the transaction. 

At their first meeting, he exclaimed, ** So you have punished 
one of my servants, Hajee? 1 am grateful to you for having 
done so : you are exactly 'the person 1 require to keep these 
« rascals in order!" A short personal knowledge confirmed all 
the favourable impressions be bad received of the talents of Hajee 
Ibrahim ; and he early resolved upon making him prime minister. 

No measure of his reign contributed more to his success than the 
employment of this extraordinary man, whose genius was sujited to 
the hig^ office to tyhich be was raised, and who continued, while 
Aga Mahomed Jived, to merit and enjoy the unbounded favour and 
confidence of that sovereign. 
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Hit conduct 
towards hit 
brother, Jaa^ 
ferKooiiKhnn 


1%fee ofjAga'Mahcwfd Khaa%>brotfa«ra» who inereHOoinpetitors 
fer skit Ahnooe, bad fled fsoxti Fuaia. Aacdher*, whsiB dw sns> 
paetflflK of.flieih^EM against his person, was deprived of ri^it. ^3bere 
roguaiMBd on^r Jaafler Kocflt Kbbn, to whose courage aad entnr- 
priac be was# in a great degree, indebted for'' bis -oeown. Ibb 
pckace had always preserved his aJiegiance, and had been^ 'On several 
occasions, the successful n^ediator of peace between Agm Mphomed 
and other parts of his family. Though he waa kimwn to, be am> 
bitigus^ > there never was any cause, to believe that he dberished 
designs against his elder brother ; but it was not expected he would 
gpunt equal eubmtssion to his nephew, whom that tnonarch had 
puUicly declared the heir to the throne. Jaafler Kooli bad asked 
his brother to give him the government of Isfohan : but his request 
had been refused ; and he was subsequently appointed to. the rule 
of a district in Mazenderan. Irritated at this treatment, which 
he suspected to proceed flrom a doubt of his fidelity, he tried, by 
excuses, to evade a summons to attend at court. Aga Mahomed 
was greatly alarmed at this symptom of disaffection : he dreaded 
the valour 'of Jaaffer Kooli, and feared an open rupture with a 
who was the idol of the soldiers of his own tribe, and towards 
whom any suspicion or harshness' on his part must appear as the 
blackest ingratitude. Actuated by these considerations, he had 
recoiime to art, aOd prevailed upon his mother*f* lo go to Mazen^ 

* Moo8t&ph& Kooli Khan. 

t Olivier states, that Aga Mahomed Khan went fiMMelf to bis brother, and regained 
Ilia oonfideoce by his humility and art. The violent temper of the brave Jaaffer Kooli, 
this aathoT iafbrms as, led him to load his brother wtth'i^nmhclies, trhidh were patiently 
borne by the pool and designing monarch, Wbb at last succeeded in lollidg bhn 
into a fatal secnrity. There is no difference in other points, except the king’s visit to 
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derail to ^ and aiifieaae Iter eoa : he dMired her to promise him oakp. xaa; 
tliQ gofeiiiiiMiRt bf laAdian, cmt any thing that ivxnild restore him to 
conidencB aad.fideQdship. AU he required, he said, was, that the 
brodiear he loeed would come to l^eron,. on his way to Isfidian, 
and assure him of his for^veaess. The brave and generous Jaaffer 
Kooli, though deceived by these protestations, had still some hesi* 
tation ip trusting faintself in Aga Mahom^’s power. He at last, Who is prc- 
however, oomsoKted ; but not before he had received the most sdemn to court 
assuraoces safety, and a promise that he was only to stay one 
night at Teheran before he proceeded to bis government When 
he reached Teheran, he was welcomed with every appearance of 
dbrdiality ; and the night passed in peace. Next day, Aga Maho« 
med Khfui, after giving him some instructions regarding his conduct 
at Isfabap, obs^ed : ** You have not, 2 believe, yet looked at my 
** new palace; walk there with BibA Khan, and after you have 
“ seen it, return to me." He went to look at it; and at the 
moment he entered the portico, some assassins, who had been sta* 
tioned there, fell upon him and slew him*. The body was carried And treacbe- 
to Aga Mahomed Khan, who mourned over it with an appearance de^. ' 
of the most frantic grief. He desired BAbA Khan (the name by 
which he always called the present monarch, who was then quite 

Maseoderan, between the relatioa of this traveller and the MS. that I have followed* 

The latter is written by one who professes to have been a witness of the whole 
transaction. 

* In one account of this horrid transaction it is stated, that B&b& Khan (the 
present king, who was then a boy of fourteen,) was informed of what was intended, 
and directed to omnpl^ of dight indieposition, and remun in the tear when his uncle 
reaobed d»c pact where the assasdns were stationed. 
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Ilk conduct 
towards the 
Turkoman 
tribes near 
Asterabad. 


a aeat, .iie bade corpse 

li^Q of bro^tra. 'Tb^'dbsdiag the 

jUpnna^^^l^idode abuse^ be exclaimed^ ^ It is fol^iyOtt‘f')itre'^one 
l^tianliipiitt tldtt Uitely .animated t^t bddy^bdld' never 
‘M have perttiitteii * my crown; to rest upon your heiafifl ! ? would 
“ have been' distracted idtk- internal wars. To conse- 

** qiiences, 1 have acted with shameful ingrat^de^ and havQ; sinned 
“ dee{^' against God and man!" These sentimi^sts ini%ht have 
bfcM sincere : ! the . public expression of them- had the effect of 
mMgating the universal horror' at this murder: -and men either 
bii^evedt affected to believe, that a desire of promoting the 
gehefdl weal . was paramount to all other feelings in the* breast of 
their sovereign. 

.The TurkpnSan tribes, who inhabit the plains near A#terabad, 
have been described. They had been friendly to.the;father of Aga 
hlahomed Khan, who always found ' a mfUge among them when 
in distress. They gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whose 
name add followers aided them in plundering the neighbouring 
cpdntties: but they had slain his brother, Hussun Kooli, when 


pursued by Zuckee Khan, and had recently coinmitted the most 
cf^ excesses upon the inhabitants of Asterabad. These acts of 
aggiestdcih and violence Aga Mahomed resolved to revenge: and, 
having marchw into their country, he retaliated with a severity 
♦hat eyOh fillhd their savage minds with terror. He brought away 
a number of their wives and children,, some of whoin were made 
davi^j, apd the rest kept as hostages for ;the future good conduct 
to ^hich they ' beldp^i^i’'' ■* We %e informed by the 
bUtoiian of Aga Mahomed Khan, tlwt inemy of the high'-minded 
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women of, tU{^ ixilsps perished by ^thek owa hands, to escj^pe 
that captivity ^vhich »t4ey thought might subject them to insult 
or dithooonr. . , • 

. The, actual condition of the province of Geoi^ia^^when Aga 
Mahon^ Khan had» by the subjugation of Ears and Kerman, 
become the Sovereign of Persia, has been already noticed. The 
tributary prince of that country, the aged Heraclius, taking ad- 
vantage of the distracted situation of Persia, had, by a formal act, 
transferred his allegiance from the kings of that country, whose 
paramount authority his ancestors had acknowledged for centu- 
ries, to the Sovereigns of Russia. His motive for this measure 
was declared to be a desire to release his Christian subjects from 

the violence and oppression of Mahomcdan superiors, and to 

• 

place them under the protection of a great nation of their own 
religion. It ' was not to be expected that any Monarch of 
Persia, whenever that country was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of the finest provinces of the kingdom 
alienated by such a transfer : and Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
moment he had subdued his rivals, resolved to compel Heraclius 
to return to the path of obedience. But before an account is 
given of the measures which he adopted to re-eslablish his power 
over Georgia, it will be necessary to refer to the progress of the 
connexion which the prince of that country had formed with 
Russia, as that must be deemed the immediate cause which pro- 
voked the vengeance of the P^irsian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had, in concert witli the Court of Constanti- 
nople, formied pla4s for the partition pf the north-western parts of 
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Conduct of 
the Prince of 
Georgia. 


Transfers his 
allegiance to 
the sovereigns 
of Russia. 
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SWI! but the dj»ttact»a,»t^ iMo wteh that bad falle , 

leAAe ambitioea CaU^e -to r^ve to part the achentae of her 

.Mi^piedeoaHot. fflie aefieJWthe oaertnwa of Heiadius to 

^hi, coontry epder hto P«^e; tito a fcrmtd treat,+ wa, 

i * 

• Vide VoUlt. pBg«ai* I 

*t + The Htfiowine »• the instance of th» treaty : 

■AilbU ut. 'Hoacliat, ll» W»“ «f '"h 

r».H, pUc* l.i».dt, tota, „d .ucM-oo, «nd» Ih. laottOiaa at tW E»p«» 

GdAMOtine, her heirs and succesfors. 

H» Ebp«« Chton. F«.» tor »d .01 »» 1 , to* 

«tiod po«.d». t. .to Priac O^npa. to. to. to d.~. »*J >>“»“ >■'. 

« 

in future partitions. , • ai 

• 3d. Tto PniK. of Goorgi. ogrto’ “• toto toto «.to.. «.d .....ve tot., 
i,.,...'..... ftom to. .mp»«, h« toto, Sc. tod tot. .to, .Ml ..to. to to Mbfcl .0 

the Monarcbs of Russia. , 

dto. n.. Priocc of Gtorgi. .grcc. too. to ..H to,, no con«nto.touo» ,.d> 

noghtonring .toto »«.P< ">* <to «>>»• «»• too.Mg. of to. Kutoto gto.tol 
oomatoitaing to. fo«.., o. tto Babu.too, .«.di»g to hi. coontr,. 

Sih. th. toibutodor .ho» tto Ptinc. of Gtorgi. l...p. at to. to.pr.» . court » 

to have suitable tank. . ™u . u 

* «th. Her majesty the empress promises, for herself and successors, first. That s e 

will «gard the eneinies of Georgia as her enemies; and that, in consequence, the 

peopfl^ of’ that cqantiy will be included in any peace concluded with the Ottoman 

Lte. ot W other state. Secondly ; That she will maintain the Prince Herachus and 

hisheh. «.d pdWerity on the throne of Georgia: and thirdly. That she will leave 

wholly ahd eatirely to the Prince of Georgia the internal administrate# of his country 

and the impositJon of taxes. i 

,to. Tto PriBto of Gtorgi. v.o«i..., for bi««lf b..,., P«.b To b. .d..,. 
.tod, .ito bi. to ..to. .to Eu.pr.to uf ^ Stoutoil,; T. to. u. tol to.. 
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concluded, by that pHoce, ia his qiwa name, and that of chap. xxi. 
heirs, tranfifeqs»jpi^aUegiance from thf^^ngs of Persia to her and 
her successors;' f^lle she, on the part of h^lf and heirs, engaged 
to prot^t him and his people : and, by a specific artide, she not 
only guaranteed to this ptince all his actual possessions, but promised 
to extend the same protection to ** other territories that might 

relates to her service with the advibt of her commaaders ; to comply with (ifich requi- 
sitions; and to guarantee her subjects against all injustice and oppression. Thirdly; 

To consider chiefly in the promotion of officers in bis service those who have deserved 
well of Russia, because on that empire the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. 

8th. Her majesty the Empress of Russia consents that the first Archbishop of 
Georgia shall rank with the metropolitans of the eighth class, taking precedence after 
the Metropolitan of Tobolsk; and the empress is to give him the title of a member 
of " the Most Holy Synod.” 

9th. The nobles of Georgia shall, in every part of the Russian empire, enjoy the 
same prerogatives and advantages as the nobles of Russia. 

10th. The inhabitants of Georgia to be at liberty to settle in Russia, and to return 
tolheir own country. The Georgian prisoners, who are released either by arms or 
capitulation, to return to their homes on paying what has been disbursed for their 
ransom or their expenses. The Prince of Georgia promises to act in the same manner 
towards those Russians who have been made captives by neighbouring states. 

11th. Georgian merchants to pass and repass into Russia at pleasure, and to enjoy 
equal privileges with Russian merchants ; and the Prince of Georgia promises to con- 
cert measures with the Russian gencials to give more facility to the commerce carried 
on by Russians in his territories. 

121h. The present convention or treaty to be for ever. 

13lh. The articles of this treaty to be ratified in six months, or sooner if possible. 

Executed in the Fortress of Georges, the twenty-fourth of July, 1783. 

f Paul Potemkin, Prince Ivan-Baobation, 

Signed Qabsewan-Ischawts-Chawdsew. 

2 o 


VOX. IX. 
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CHAP. XXL “ hereafter fall to bis share.'' The eicpressioo-^ this article, and 
an att^pt, which was mad^ the same year in which^lhe treaty was 
ccmduded, to form a settlement^ n^ar tlie City of dtshraff, in Ma- 
ze^deran, gives reason to conjecture th^-t Catherine cherished plans 
beyond an alliance»>.with Hf radius : ^t, if this was the case, circum- 
stances must have occurred which .:preven ted their prosecution, as 
the settlement in ISdazenderan was abandoned, and the corps which 
had been sent, to aid the Georgian prince was, after it had remained 
four years, suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of 
Gunjah, which was raised in consequence of its departure. 

A. D. 1705. Aga Mahomed Khan, when he resolved upon the attack of 

A. H. 1809. • . 

Georgia, determined, by the celerity of his movements, to prevent 
Heraclius receiving support from Russia. The chiefs of his army had 
been directed, when he returned from the conquest of Kerman, to 
assemble, with all their followers, very early in the spring of the 
ensuing year : and we are informed, that the forces which met near 

* It has been asserted, that this merely alluded to Gunjah and parts of Imerctta, 
ivhich Heriidlus claimed. 

+ The historian of the Kujur family states, that in the year 1783, a Russian noble* 
man, attended with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraff, and requested leave to 
establish a commercial factory in that quarter : but those who accompanied him, he 
adds, bought so dear and sold so cheap, that it was apparent pecuniary profit could not 
be their object. Aga Mahomed consequently suspected them of some sinister design, 
and directed them to be imprisoned. The same writer adds, that they were invited to 
a feast, and having drank freely of the liquor that was purposely given them, they 
were seized ; but when sent to the king, he listened to their excuses, and not only 
released them, but gave them dresses of honour. He warned them, however, against 
evil designs. 
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Teheran, in the c^th of April*, were nearly sixty thousand men'j'. chap, xxi 
The object of thejhr destination was unknown till the moment of their 

...Jr _ 

march, when tli^^jr moved imtHree dii^isions. The right column took 
the route of Mogim, Shirwan, and Daghestan ; the left moved 
towards Erivdn, the capital of the province of Armenia; and the 
centre, at the head of which Aga Mahomed Khan placed himself, 
proceeded to Sheshdh, the principal fortress in the K4r4bAgh« a fine 
district, which stretches for many miles along the left bank of tlie 
AraxesJ. The column ; which moved on the right, through the 
countries near the Caspian, met with no resistance. Every chief 
submitted or fled ; but the khans of Eriv^n and Shesh^h were 
encouraged by Heraclius to oppose the Persian monarch : and the 
aged Waly himself, when summoned to appear at court, and pay the 
accustomed tribute, returned for answer, That he acknowledged no 
“ paramount sovereign but the Empress Catherine of Russia.” 

The army of Aga Mahomed Khan was almost entirely composed The governoi-s 
of horse, and he could not hope to subdue either ErivAn or Sbeshdh: Siiesiiftii"su^ 
he resolved, therefore, to rest satisfied with the nominal submission 
of their governors, and to leave strong corps to watch, or rather 
blockade them ; while he marched to Teflis, the capital of Georgia. Marches to 

Teflis. 

He had before directed the centre and left columns to unite; and 
they were joined at Gunjah by the right division. With this army, 

♦ The author of the History of the Kujurs states, that Aga Mahomed Khan 
marched from Teheran fifty-three days after the feast of Nouroze, or the vernal 
equinox, which corresponds with the fourteenth of May. 

t Olivier states them to have amounted to eighty thousand. 

I He passed the river on a bridge that had been constructed by Solim&n Khan, 
whom he had sent in advance for that purpose. 
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CHAP. xki. 


Defeats He- 
raclius, and 
enters Tcftis. 


f)rders u raas- 
sai. re. 


which, thou^ reduced by the corps he had d^tae^d, stiH amounted 
to nearly forty thousand he adyanced agaihst Heraclius. That 
prince, though deprived,’ by the rapidity of the operations of Aga 
Mah^ed, of the suj^port of the Russians, nevertheless determined 
to meet the Persians in the field. - He advanced willi his whole 
force, which did not . amount to one fourth of that of his enemy, 
to a position 4it the distance of fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued ; in which, we are told, the Geor^ans fought with 
great valour; but they were overpowered by numbers*, and com- 
pelled to ily. Their prince, with part of his family, and some 
followers, found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; while the 
conquerors entered Teflis, where a scene of carnage and rapine 
ensued that was pleasing to their sovereign, who desired to make 
this city an example to those who dared to contemn his authority. 
The Mahomedan historian of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, after 
describing the barbarous and horrid excesses which were committed, 
observes, “ that on this glorious occasion the valiant warriors of 
“ Persia gave to the unbelievers of Georgia a specimen of what they 
“ were to expect on the day of judgment.^' It is not easy to calcu- 
late the number of . those who perished in the massacre at Teflis. 
Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage of the soldier. The churches were 
levelled with the ground, and every priest that could be found was 
put to death -f*. Youth and beauty were alone spared, to become 

* Aga Mahomed Khan; during this action; commanded a person to recite some 
verses from the Shah Namah of Ferdosi; to encourage the soldiers to heroic actions. 
This is a very common practice in Persian armies.— Persian MS, 

f The author of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that the priests were bound 
and thrown into the river which flows past the town. 
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the slaves of th^i^'^^querors. Fifteen thousand captives * were led chap. xxr. 
into bondage; and' the army inarched bac^, laden with spoil. 

The conditioit ,of 'the unfortunate inhabitants, who had ded to 
escape death, and returned to mourn over their ruined houses and 
their desolated fields, was almost as severe as that of those who 
were made prisoners. The latter were less entitled to exclusive 
compassion, as slavery was the state to which many of them were 

‘ V 

doomed from their birth : and, if we except the great miisfortune 
to which the younger captives •f' were exposed, of being educated 
in a different religion from that of their parents, their lot was 
not unhappy. The females, from their superior beauty, became 
in general the favourites of the harams to which they were destined ; 
and some of them were married to their masters : while the males, 
according to the usage of the country, were in general treated with 
kindness and partiality. They almost invariably obtained their 
liberty when they embraced the religion of their conquerors; and 
were, as they grew up, either enrolled as soldiers, or retained as 

* Moollah Mahomed Char, in his History of the Kujur Family, states, that the 
number of captives was only fifteen thousand. The accounts which I have received 
from the best informed Georgians and Armenians, make their number amount to 
twenty-five thousand ; and some of these appeared to have fair data for their estimate. 

It is probable that fifteen thousand were taken at Teflis, and the remainder from the 
towns and villages in Georgia. 

t Numbers of those captives who had attained the age of maturity preserved their 
own religion, and among those were many females. I was acquainted with an affluent 
merchant, who told me that he had offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, whom he 
had purchased from a soldier, if she would become Mahomedan, but in vain : and she 
prays so prettily,” he added, smiling, ** to her little imageS| that I have been half 
tempted myself tp become idolater!* 
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CHAP. tXl. 


Aga Maho- 
med Khan 
inarches to- 
wards Gunjah. 

A.D. 1795. 

A. H. Ili09. 
Winters in the 
plain of Mo- 
gfcm. 


doinesUcs.. In the former case they frequeiitly rose to high com- 
mand and station ; and, in the latter, they wieit always favoured 
and confidential servants ; and children were, from being bom in 
the house*, considered in a light hardly less respectable than the 
relations of the family. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, after having sacked Teilis, marched to- 
wards Gunjab; and being resolved to complete the subjugation of 
the provinces in that quarter, he remained, during the winter, en- 
camped on the plain of MogAm, near where the Cyrus, one of 
the finest streams of Georgia, unites with the Araxes. The Persian 
monarch had appointed one of the principal chiefs i* of his tribe to 
the government of Shirwan ; but on receiving complaints of his vio- 
lence and extortions, be recalled him. The inhabitants of the country 
he had oppressed, encouraged by his disgrace, rose in a body, and 
put this noble to death. We are informed, that the occurrence of 
this event greatly affected Aga Mahomed, and it was expected that 
he would make a terrible example of those by whom the murder 
had been perpetrated : but this ruler seldom gave loose to his in- 
dignation, unless when policy dictated : and on the former Governor 
of Shirwan, who had before fled, coming to the royal camp to 
solicit mercy for himself and people, he freely forgave him ; and his 
clemency was repaid by the . complete submission of that province 
to his authority. The chief of ErivAn J also propitiated his favour, 
by obeying a summons to appear in his presence : but Ibrahim 

* A remarkable instance of the light in which the Khanah-zad, or “ house-born 
“ slaves,” are considered, has been given in the Life of Tiinour. — Vide note, Vol. I. 
page 456. 

t Moost&phk Khan Dew&lloo. % His name also was Moostapha Khan. 
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Khullecl Khan, tbyp Gpvernor of Shesh^h, still resisted ; and as the chap. xxi. 
Persian troops j^j^'tunable, fypm the want of artillery, to take his 
fortress, their dbmjnaqSder waf compelled to rest satisfied with direct- 
ing all the country in its vicinity to bl^d waste and plundered. 

Aga Mahomed K^an, though he had long enjoyed sovereign power, 
had not yet been invested with the royal tiara. He used to observe, 
that he had no title to the name of king even, till be was c4>eyed 
throughout the whole of the ancient limits of the empire of Persia. 

After he had subdued Georgia, his courtiers pressed him to go h solicited to 
through the ceremony of a coronation. He consented, with apparent cro3. * * 
reluctance ; and, having assembled all his military chiefs, he pointed a, h. 1210 . 
to a crown that had been prepared, and asked them, if they desired 
he should put it on. “ Recollect," said he, “ that, if I do, your toils His speech to 

, the assembly 

“ are only commencing; fori cannot consent to wear the Persian’ on his COD- 
“ crown without as much power as has been enjoyed by the greatest TelTit. 

“ sovereigns of that country*." The leaders of his army, the minis- 
ters of his court, and the princes of his family, all joined in their 
entreaties that he would place it upon his head, and promised that 
their lives should be devoted to the promotion of his glory. He 
complied with their request ; but he only assumed a small circular 
diadem, ornamented with pearls *f-. He refused to wear the gorgeous 
crown of Nddir Shah|, the rich plumes of which denoted the king- 
doms that had been subdued by that conqueror: but the politic 
monarch consented to gird on the royal sabre, which was consecrated 


* Persian MS. 

t It was called the Kullah Kaianee. He only wore this upon state occasions. 
M&dir wore four plumes in his crown, which were meant to denote his power as 
the paramount ruler of Affgh&nistan, India, Tartary, and Persia. 
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CHAP, 


at the tomb * of the holy founder of the Suffav^a, |piily ; and he 
became} that act, pledged to employ the saijjj^,^^capon in the 


Collects nn 
army, and pro* 
ceeds to sub- 
due Khorasian 
A D. 1796. 
A. 11. 1210. 


RecLMves the 
submission of 
several petty 
chiefs. 


defence and support q £ the Sheah /ai|h ; which, |i8 has been before 
spited, had, from the oomjfal^eiiicnt of that dynasty, become the 
national religion of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan collected a 'still more numerous force than 
that with which he had conquered Georgia, to subdue Khorassan. 
He proceeded to that province by the route of Asterabad,'‘that he 
might punish the Turkoman tribes in its vicinity, who had recom- 
menced their plundering inroads. His march was directed to 
Mushed 1 and, as he advanced, he received the submission of all 
the petty chiefs -f- in his route ; none of whom dared to oppose so 
numerous an army, led by a monarch, who was known to be relent- 
'less to all who refused him their obedience. Among those who 


proffered their allegiance was Isaak Khan:{:, of Turbul-e-Hyderee. 
The enemies of this chief had endeavoured to prejudice Aga Maho- 
med Khan against him, by representing him as a Tajuck of low 
birth, whose usurpation of power was of dangerous example. The 
wise sovereign, however, disregarded these representations, and dis- 
tinguished him by his peculiar favour and protection. Isaak Khan 


• The tomb is at Ardebil, where the monarch must go to put on the sacred sword. 
The weapon is left one night on the tomb ; and, during that time, the saint is invoked 
to be propitious to the sovereign who is to wear it. Next day, when it is girded on, 
the nobles are feasted, and large sums distributed in charity to the poor.— Pernan MS. 

+ The first of these that submitted was Ameer Goonah Khao, of Chinnaran ; to 
whom Aga Mahomed Khan sent a Koran, containing an oath, to which the royal seal 
was affixed, promising him safety and protection. 

J For the history of this chief, vide Vol. II. page SSS. 
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alone, of liini^ wpis ttot i«(^ired’ 

hOst^es for and Us altachta^t repaid the 

Goofid^KJO that HI# tt&bee^ ialUi^ elmracter. 

The eOoditioD of ^ .City of Mpshw^ a^unst which thb ekpedi* 
tion was chi^y directed, faas lieta before described. Thw weakness 
and distraetion of its raiers had reduced the iahabitante to a state of 
wretchedness, that it aj^ared hardly possiUe to aggravate : b# Qie 
late inroads of the U sbegs had added to dieir misery ; and they, in 
consequence, looked forward with more hope than alarm to the 
approach of Aga Mahomed Khan, who professed that his only 
design was to pay his devotions at the tomb of the hply Imaum 
Read ; to restore the city, where the remains of that sacred peisoa 
were interred, to prosperity ; and to punish those who had sacri- . 
le^ously dared to plunder of its wealth the mausoleum of the holy 
descendant of the prophet. The real motives for this invasion were, — ui, motive* 

^ for proceeding 

to establish his power over Khorassan ; to check the inroads of the to Mobbed. 
Turkomans and Usbegs ; and to possess himself of the wealth that 
still appertained to tlie miserable descendants of Nddir, against whom 
it was believed by many that he cherished a spirit of revenge, on 
account of the murder of his grandfather, and the cruel wrongs 
which he himself liad sustained from the immediate successor of 
that conqueror. 

N&dir Meerza, who was, at this pieriod, the actual ruler ofNAdirMee™ 

fli€9 from Mu- 

Mushed, fled, on Aga Mahomed Khan's advance, into the Afi^han shea, 
territories, leaving his blind parent, the unfortunate Shah Rokh, to 
deliver over that city to a monarch, against whom resistance was a.d um. 

. A. II. 1*10. 

deemed to be useless. When the P^ian army advanced near the Aga Malio- 

Died Kiuin en- 

walls, Shah Rokh went out to meet its leader, who, after he had Mn Hufthsd. 
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Ild.tc^Bl^ Miptai' .AMcnl ^haa;iD MpliMO iwBwUatei^F iJl 

Nii^tTfk’ ^||p4|^na8grt»Miaidlb«Q« ftakes^iaoi tp 4)ewpirp'4^)^Rwe *bpiii h» .piR^ 

inW kk vangeanoetf' vepeijPiidS^isipkiar, 

the .Bersiam >kbig equpl, if Dot^greatep <ioot»iQpt ** I 

^daBw hetadt'' wid. tfalie old ifariosC ** iiij'Oi' ipiriBular Hter he 

^ .addraiBod to »the ehiei« of KfaorfuAaoi that ir^ tAwd is 

** comeamoag you : jmae him if you can : if oot* (ioloiiBi me, and 
'» •• 

^.1 thaU proceed td your quarter and punish -him/’ These •able 

lulen never tenooitntered each otlier : if they had Hved to do so, it 

iadilBaalt to. pronounce which would have tnum^Md* 

Invites tha Mahomed Khan .had sent an ambassador to >Z^aun Shah* 

King nf iCsjboh to explain to that prince the motives which had 

i wi ii Ded .him. to invade Khomsan, and .to ptopose.an smion of thmr 

iMcesforihe conquest of Bokharah. If we could grant our .belief 

to the Persian historian-f who records the events of this period, the 

At%han monarch had agreed to the alhanee ; and every thing was 

prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when the attention Aga 

Mahomed was /called to thef^otection of his own dominions, which 

werewivaded <by a formidable asmy of Russians. 

Empress Catherine the Secox^ had learnt, with sentiments 

efhmxDT, the .dreadful ’.punishment which the King of Persia had 


* Beggee Jan constantly called Aga Mahomed Khan ‘^Achtl Khan;” a title, of 
wWflh “ my awiad» ” W a very delicate tianslation. 

't Mabemed Hvawia Kban Karagoosoloo vae tba envoy to the King of Cabal: 
sad tlw hislndan'^ the hife of.4gn Mahomefl Khan states, that be obtmosd a oeaeioB 
«f .BuUih toafeoititWe.tlw Wtepdedr.q^^ qf the BafsimMapnaicb against Bj^ee 
is notiiwobahle: fi94 if tba Kibg «eftdte A4%hana essi eatewd into xwih 
an cngageinent, he had probably no intention of fulfilUbg tt< 
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* . ^ 

inflicted jKpep -ft .prince and .people nwhose w riin n ama<lHiaiiig soo^ chmp: xxl 

her pi»iedtiaq*! nre«e «eniipted. 4 k>.{iBiwke thair&te 

erpeotatieio erhSilf *1^ had eatertained of ho* /aiippcnt. . Taiitnu 
coi^«oOh 9M <faa.ye hn^ floiaiied of >iihn" reafons which profcnted that 
Mipport be»pgi|pveBtatno eaxher period. An inhabitant. nfGnnigia, Reasons 

* which pre* 

who tas'giv^ an nccowit of this invasion, ntates, that GenWtd Gooda- vented their 
vitch WAS sndiia six inarches of Teflis in oonmand of a Bittaiaaiforce 
of auffioiqnt strength to have defended that capital, but thaUheaefiised 
to advance, though n^ieatedly solicited by Hexadius to come to ibu 
aid* This contaMpder, be adds, would not bdieve that the danger 
was so ixamioeot, but thou^t that the account of Aga Mahomed 
Khan’s iorce wasiexaggerated ; and, at all events, that that monareh 
would neaer attack the capital of Geoigia before he had madetbiaa- 
self master of the fortresses of Sheshdh and Krivko. But the fact* is, 
that the Busaian commander, who was himself at Georgfevsk, and 
whose corps was scattered on the line of the Caucasus, could not 
possibly have assembled bis tnoops and have reached Teflis in less 
than three or four weeks : and it is prebaMe ihat.ihe cautious Hare* 
clius, deeming the presiwioe of a Russian force u^ithin his teiritories 
as 4 %o.slighti evil, .delayed calling for aid till it was too late, in the . 
expeqcation that some circumstances might occur to deter, if not 
altogether to prevent, the advance of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

* I ipake .awertion u{toa the asUieotic intermation of the facto etaisd. 

The Ruagiaa traveller, Klaproth, who gives a short narrative of the events of this 
^period, makes no mention of the causes that prevented the Russians peoteotiag 
(Georgia. This 'Ofitm exaggerates the foree5>f Aga Mahomed Khsn ki a mpst extra, 
ordinary degree. He eays, that monarch assembled for this campaign two hundred 
thousand men. 
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CHAP. YJii. iik^reMimi utiidi eveoi made upoti ihe laiad of the 

EolpflBBS OailMiHineits fitttj proved by the meaehkt^lb^ebe adopted. 
tl^^Penm a iiitut^ vhlch diowed hor desi^nsi went ^ beyood 

tljftfietORinig of her iadueiice iikt Georgia, and the future ppeaervatiou 
of diat proviaoe : she, no doubt* - cootemplated the subversion of the 
power of Aga Mahomed Khan. But whether^fa^ ukimaie design 
. was to (daee his brother (who had fled to Russia and eatrealed her 
aid,) upon the throne, or. to have rendered the lUHAh-westem part 
of Persia a province of her einfHre, is unknown, except to those in- 
trusted with the secrets of her council. Goodaviteb, the moqient that 
the account of the defeat and flight of Heraclius reached Petersburgh, 
was directed to advance into Georgia with eight thousand men. A 
Russian general had proceeded with a small corps to Derbund,'and 
j^sed the winter under the walk of that city, where be was joined 
A. D. 1706 . in the ensuing spring by an army of thirty-five thousand men, com- 

A H 1210* 

manded by Valerian Zubofil That genmil instantly commenced 
Succeises of the most active operations. The. forts of Derbund, B4ku Talish', 

the ituBBiiiiis. 

Shdiodkee, and Gunjdh, either surrendered, or acknowledged the 
authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians were masters 
, of all the coast ofttbe CaspiaD, from the mouth of the Terek to that 
of the Kur, or Cyrus ; and they established along the banks of the 
latter rivm* a line of communication with Georgia. ARer these suc- 
cesses, Zuboff, with the main army, had crossed the Araxes, and fixed 
bis winter quarters on the celebrated plain of Chowdl Mogdm*, 
from whence the whole of Aderbijan was open to his invasion; 
and the subjugt^tion of thatprovince was likely to be followed by an 


* For a deBcription of this plain, Vida Vol. II. page 62. 





w 

atteok Oft *Teliefaa» <lhe 4aipii!al'' of tho. Beniaiii kkig. The rear of char xxr. 
ZidaofFh by 'the' -troops > in* Georgia; aa^.'ii 

etMpo'kad been seait loofn Astracan to hover Ms toft. The advance 

« 

of this oak*pa 'already oceupied the IslaSd of Lankerooiit c« the shores 
of GtdHiii', >aiid ihreatrafjd with iooniediate attack the neigUlKMiling 
ports of Bedit and Enzelee. 

Aga Mfdiomed Khan, wfam he heard of the progiesa of the a. d. 1700. 
Russians, appointed a chief of his own tribe Governor of Musbed-; ^ga Maho.* 
and, having placed a force which he deemed adequate for the defence le^es^M^ 
of tliat city under his orders, proceeded towards Teheran. It was 
too late in the season -to commence operations that year* : but the 
army was commanded ' to assemble very early in spring ; and every 
chief in the kingdom was summoned to- collect all his adherents, ** in 
** order to punish the insolent unbelievers of Europe, who had dared 
“ to invade the territories of the faithful'}'." 

Persia had not for many years been threatened with a more a d. ir 9 «. 
serious danger than that which now impended : but the storm a. ii. isii. 
vanished in a moment on the death of the Empress Catherine, Erp?e*^^c!l! 
which happened at the close of this year. One of the first acts of 

The Ru&sian 

her son and successor was to recall the army under Zuboff |, which army* is recal- 


* He reached his capital on the twentieth of September. In the province of Ader- 
bijan^ the winter often set^ in in October ; and it is not unosual to have very heavy 
falls of snow in that month. In 1810 the whole country was covered with snow by a 
storm that commenced on the twentieth of October. f Persian MS. 

% There is reason to conclude, that the hatred which the Emperor Paul entertained 
for the lead^V of this army, who was the brother of Plato ZuboiF, the favotirrte of the 
deceased empress, was one of the chief motives which made him direct this force to 
evacuate Persia. A separ^te^ order was sent to the commandant of every regiment in 
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CHAP. returned^ oi^OBt MiaSmt^ tuiK k«» m its rakroHbr '. 13ie «ouilriiB% 
indeed* tbnM^* wluali it maMhed were frien^^ : and ilk' 'Ote»> 
aiaO|dMr.,]uid obaOrwed w Utriet a dkc^lw^ tkat' he .ieft* 4a the 
pfpviaoei he had iavaded* al' strong an knpresBion of the jasliea 
as of the po^wer of the someign whose troc^ ha eommaadad. The 
reputation of Catherine had spread to enrerj quarter af'.tiw Bast. 
The inhabitants of Persia had beard* from the meniluhiti who tra- 
velled over Russia* the most exaggerated accounts o£ the wiadoBB of 
her internal admlnis^tlon* and the success ofhmr foreign wars. .The 
admimtion which her conduct excited was in(»eased fay the consU 
deratioii of her sex. To a nation* among whom females are only 
mfteemed as the slaves of pleasure* it was almost an inexpUcai:de 
wonder to see a woman’t ruling a great empiK with more than 
the genius of man. Her fame gave strength to her armies : and* if 
she had lived, there is every ground to suppose that, she might have 
made a serious impression upon Persia ; particularly if her designs 
had bemi limited* as was professed, to the object of placing an- 
other monarch upcm the throne of that kingdom : but the ultimate 

thU army to retreat; bat not one Hoe was addressed to the oominander«4ii-chief. We 

a 

need make no comment upon the causes which could alone have produced so unex- 
ampled and extraordinary a proceeding. 

* One general officer went, unguarded and unmolested, in his carriage from Der« 
bund to AstrafCan* We could not have a strouger proof of the unsettled state of the 
country. 

, t Catherine the Second was, daring her life, known in Persia by the name of 
Khoorsheed Kullah/' or the tnu crowned and thif^ inbahitanU of that country^ 
still designate her by this title, which, from being used aa^a term to describe the sove* 
reign of an empire, has become in Persia the personal dppeUatian of this empress* 



sttoeeHi^o^ tfaH {MRi^e^'to»>«iWeil^'’tlfe if not tbe po^er c)iAt>. x^b 

ctf fikinsift itf this' of Asia^ iiialt'lia.Ve*ij)t^Ddbd’')iiore upbii 

riMidji|k)Sition‘or4i#ialia^ of than' lipba thte numbers 

o«'4ii« vaidtii'^ of the 9»U8sihn aftayf which Vouidy in' itis pilo^iessi 
haif beon xoxposed to difficulties that nothing but the aid of a party 
in the coUiiftry inwdeid oduld have' enabled it to overcome. 

Aga' Mahomed Khata always exi>fes8ed great confidence in his n^ns Means *devjs- 
of repelling tliis aitaiciri and the pkm be had resolved to pursue Was, 
undoubtedly, diat wlneh was calculated, above all others, to ensure Ittack* of the 
success. ’ 'We kre informed of his intentions by an anecdote that tery 
fully illustrates his dmracter. He told the assembled leaders of liis 
army, that the Russians had presumed, during his absence in Kho- 
rassan, to invhde the opposite frontier of his dominions. ** But my, 

“ valiant warriors," he added, shall be led against them ; and we 
“ will, by the "blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of 
“ infantry, and batteries of cabnon, and cut them to pieces with bur 
“ conquering gabres.'^ The chiefs applauded the heroic resolution of 
their sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. When 
they had gone, the monarch directed his minister,* Hajee Ibrahim, to 
approach ; and asked him, if he had hebrd what he had said to the ‘ 
military chiefs. The mifiikter said he had. “ And do you think," 
said he, “ I will do what I have told them?" — “ Undoubtedly, if it 
“ is your majesty’s pleasure,” was the reply. ** Hajee," said Aga 
Mahomed Khan, half angi^, ** have 1 been mistaken are you also 
“ a fool ? Gan a man of your wisdom believe I will ever run ray 
“ head against their walls of steel, or expose my irregular army to be 
“ destroyed by their cannon, and disciplined troops ? I know better. 

“ Their shot shall never reach me : but they shall possess no country 

2q 
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CHAP. WCI. 

‘ijBli^Hi 'dc' 

He determiiiet 
to move to- 
wards Georgia 
A.D. 1797. 
A.H. 1311. 


The inhabit- 
ants of She- 
slAh invite 
him to tabe 
possession of 
that place. 


Proceeds to- 
words it. 


** beyoad iU range. The^ sMl ndt kwm sleep : end; let them outvch 
** srhere diey choose^ will sarround' them with a 'desert < ‘wt , 

' - Wfaeti Aga Mahomed Khan learnt that ^ iRuasiaiis’iliad. se* 
tteSted, he determined to move towards Georgia. HeracUua had 
dibd soon after the loss of hb capital. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Goorgeen Khaii ; who, on the departure of the Russian 
troops, dreaded the vengeance of the Persian king so mubh, that he 
had recourse to the dangerous expedient of taking into his service a 
large corps *1* of Lesghees, a race of mountaineers, who continually 
made inroads into the valleys'of Georgia, and idiose desire of plun- 
der was not Jikely to subside, from the opportunity which 4he fears of 
this weak prince gave them of indulging hr 

The Persian army left Teheran early in spring. When advanced 
within about sixty miles of the Araxes, Aga Mahomed Khan received 
intelligefnce from the principal inhabitants of Sheshdh, that they had 
endeavoured to seize their governor, Ibrahim Khan, but that he had 
fl^d to the mountains of Ddghestan : and they requested that the 
monarch would hasten to take possession of the fortress, which they 
were ready to deliver over to him. The moment this intelligence 
wUs received, Aga Mahomed Khan lef| all his heavy bag^ge, and a 
part of his army to guard it, and proceeded, with a light corps, to 

* I went upon my first public mission to Persia in 1800, four years after this period, 
and lived, during iny stay at the capital, with Hajee Ibrahim ; who repeaiM to roe, in 
the very words 1 have used, his private conversation with Aga Mahomed Khan upon 
this occasion. 

t A Manuscript, written by an intelligent native of Teflis, states the number of 
Lesghees that entered Georgia at fifteen thousand : be adds, These friends were more 
to be dreaded than any enemies.’’ 
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occupy the imperteiiti jlortretAv'^hich hffd $o^ baffled all Jm (at- 

tempts. Heffluad thbAraxes |hU> but jcomumnded^bia troops to cross. 
Tkethoets iwereins^c^nt to carry them' over: but-* so great was the 
dreed of disobeying his ordeFs> ,that those who co.uld not get (boats 
thteyr themselves iptOfthe river. • Many' were drowned, as the stream 
was 'both deep and^rapid : but the object was gained. The Ptpqarch 
entered Sbeshdh before' the friends > of Ibrahim Khan could make 
an effort for its recovery : and this fortunate commencement led all 
to anticipate a, glorious campaign : but as the army of Aga Maho- 
med Khan were 'indulging in anticipated victories, one of those 
events occurred, which, in natioiu subject to despotic rule, are the 
chief cause of the sudden and great changes 'with which they are 
continually afflicted. 

Three days after Aga Mahomed Khan entered Shesh^h, a 
dispute occurred between Saaduch* a Georgian slave, who was a 
personal attendant of the monarch, and another servant*, respect- 
ing some money that was missing. The king was enraged at the 
noise they made, and directed that both should be instantly put 
to death •f. Saaduck Khan Shekdkee, a nobleman of high rank, 
solicited their pardon. This the king refused ; but said, as it was 
the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he would not take their 
lives till next morning. It almost reconciles us to the belief of those 


* The name of this person was Kb^d&d&d. He was a fcr&shi or person eqnplaj^d 
in pitching and Uking care of the tents. 

t I find in the accounts of this transaction a slight difference with regfird to the 
ofFenoe committed by these servants. One MS. states, that SaaducK had some days 
before enraged the king by spUhng some water on the carpet on which he was 
praying. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Enters 

Slicsh(ili. 

A. D. 1797. 
A. H. leii. 


A dispute be- 
tween two of 
his servants in- 
volves him in 
danger. 
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CHAP. XXL reports whidt^wcs^ «{»ead, 'at this period, the dlsratiEsiaeaS^ the 
mind of AlpA^MBhomed^ Khan*, when -we ale info^ed, lhat these 
attendants, whom he had sentenced to deaths and who <wei)l'^*linew, 
fvoin Ids character, that the sentence was irrevocabie, were yet per- 
mitted to perform, di,)ring the night they had to live,. their nsnal 
avocations about his person. Despair gave them courage ; and, when 
the monarch was asleep, they entered his tent, accompanied by a 
man*!* whom they had associated in their design, and put an end, 

He IS mar- wiUi their poniards, to the existence of one of the most able 

dered. 

A D. 1797. tnonarbhs that ever sat upon the throne of Persia. It was conjee- 

A, H. 1311 . these menials were encouraged to the murder of their 

prince by Saaduck Khan Shekdkee: and subsequent events gave 
to the suspicion every appearance of truth ; for this amlnlious noble- 
man not only afforded them protection, and accepted of the crown 
jewels which they brought him, but, having assembled his tribe, 
endeavoured to seat himself upon the throne of Persia. 

CliaiartPi nnd Aga Mahomed Khan was murdered in the sixty-third year of his 

government of i/» i* t% • n 

Apa Maho- Egc. Hc had been a ruler of great part or Persia for upwards of 

inedKhan. ycars, but had Only for a short period enjoyed the undis- 

puted sovereignty of that country. The person of this monarch was 
so slender, that, at a distance, he appeared like a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled fhee resembled that of an 
aged and wrinkled woman ; and the expression of his countenance, 
at no time pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it very often was, 
with indignatiol^ He was s^isible of this, and could not bear that 

' * One of the ministers of Aga Mahomed assured me, that the mind of that 

monarch was, at this period, in a state approaching to insanitj. 
t His name was Abbas. 
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Tbis = pi(nlceiKadl^8ofered»;iniilte tMiAP. xxi. 
’eariy'^{»lrt ' craedradirenitjc f. aad his. ftttuf^ 

iiC8idliEit(»<«eei39(s ' to tiakea its strobgest bias ttom >tb& keen 
recoHeclion of his mbery, and his wrongs. The first passion: of 
tiis^jsiind' was tli||*iov^e of power; the second,: aTarice.;naBd' tlu) 
tMrd, > revenge. In all these he indulged, to excess ; - an^d. .they 
administered to each other : but- the two ’latter,>:6troflg.itasr1hey 
wene, gave way to the first* whenever they came in c<dhsioni i His 
knowledge of the idiaracter and fieelings of others was wondeifu)': 
and it is to this^knowledge, and hb talent of concealing fiom all, 
the secret puiposes of hb soul,: that we must refer lus. extraor- 
dinary success in subduing his enemies. . Against these he never 
employed force till art had failed; and* seven in war, his, policy 
effected mwe * than his sword. ^ His ablest and most confidential 
minister* when asked sf Aga Mahomed Khan was personally faerave, 

* la one of the Manuscripts in my possession, the following remarkable anecdote is 
related. J\ga Mahomed Khan was subject to fils, and used to remain (when attacked 
by this disorder,) insensible for one or two hours. When he was one day hunting near 
German, he had separated from his followers. His horse got into some swampy ground'; 
and, when the animal was struggling to get free^ the monarch fell into a fit. ^Ati at- 
tendant came up; and, seeing his situation, extricated him with. great difficulty, and 
watched him till be came to his senses* Aga Mahomed, on seeing the soldier standing 
over him, was at first alarmed : buti on being told what bad occurred, he thanked the 
man, and promised to reward him. He did so ; but, in the man’s opinion, not suffi* 
ciently ; and he continued, when on duty, (which was frequent, as he was one of the 
personal guards,) to look the king full in the face whenever he could. Aga Maholned 
was so enraged at this, that be one day ordered the man’s eyes to be put out. He ap- 
peared, afterwards, struck with his own ingratitude, aud directed that the poor fellow 
should retire^ to his home, and ej:\}oy double pay for life. 
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G^p.j|xi. replied, 'No doubt; 'but stiH I oa» fburdl^ i<eA}lteolk«o gmati/m 
“ wtt^ h^ hud mu' dp^oatunity of dupliliyiug couii^ TIiatF^iiiOr 
** i^rob^s head,^ he' emphatically tudded,' “ new deft wwk 
•^‘habd*!" . ' ^ 

' The first great effort of kga Mahomed KbaD‘8|||iife was to^acquire 
po^er; and the second was,, to Tender it permatsent in ht». family. 
Before he obtained the crotrn, be controlled «very passion that could 
obstruct his rise : but when the mask was no longer neeessary, he 
thThW it aside : and, as policy no longer restrained his feelings, of 
revenge and of avarice, he proceeded to destroy and to plunder all 
'irhom he considered in any way hostile to his government. Every 
chief, who was likely, from birth, or character, to aspire to the 
throne, was either put to death, or deprived of sight : and by this 
politic, but barbarous proceeding, he completely suppressed that 
spirit of rebdlion, which had so long distracted Persia. This nio> 
narch, we are told, had fully persuaded himself that the means 
which he took to preserve the throne were not directed to a 
selfish object: and he used often to exclaim, when speakjng of 
his successor, the present Monarch of Persia, “ I have shed all 
** this tdood, -that the boy, B&b& Khan, may reign in peace-t’*” 
The dreadful scenes which occurred at the close of the life of 
N4dif Shah, bad effaced all those favourable impressions which were 
made by the auspicious commencement of that conqueror’s reign : 
and the state' in which he left the empire was every way unhappy for 
his immediate successors. The opposite course .of moderation and 

* I have stated the very words of the answer made to me by Hajee Ibrahim, when 
I questioned him respecting the pets6nal valour of Aga 'Mahomed. f Persian MS. 
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j>Qrhapsi^ from chap, xxl 

the<ooDdltk>i».</of opa; caiise, of. confusion 

^ rH^iich ilhat king^iofn wa^ lua 4^^^. ipeans used 

by Aga Mahomed to remedy ' the. evils which he .foun(f ip the 
stat^and the laeasufes. which he adopted to promote , the ^ture 
tranquillity of his qountry, and to secure the undisputed possession 
of the throne to his appointed successor, were completely sucpes^l : 
and . we are reluctantly compiled to admit* that some, of thoie. acts, 
which, we contemplate with the greatest horrmr, principally con- 
tributed to this desirable result. To illustrate this , effect, and to 
obtain a better knowledge .of those causes which produced sp 
^reat a change in the condition of Persia, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the conduct which this sovereign observed 
towards every class of his subjects. 

To his own family Aga Mahomed was, after hb power was His conduct 
established, cruel and severe in tlie extreme, except to Ids nephews *, rLii". 
Futteh Aly Khan, and Hussein Kooli Khan, to whom he acted as 
a parent. He had always employed the former in the . adminis- 
tration of public affairs : and this yonng prince, for some years 
before Ins uncle’s death, held thp high station of Governor of . 

Fars. It does not appear that the delicate relations between .the 
monarch and his successor were ever disturbed either by sus- 
picion or alarm; and our opinion of . the character of Aga Ma- 
homed is raised, by the conduct he invariably pursued towards 
the person, whom he had,, ftom the. first, destined to succeed to 
the throne; 

f These, were the joiu of bU full brother,. Hussein JKqoli Khan. 




GBAP.IXKI. 

AUfTto 

ligiCMiB men of 
hi8 kingdom. 


Ills adminis- 
tiatioii of jus- 
tice. 


His conduct 
to bis minis- 
ters and the 
officers of 
his court. 


podi;.9^tian^^qi^(ltt8. . |Je appeared aid 

Dptjqoljj IKgal^JT in iobaoiiiriag ike Iqrpis. <»f gt 

arose at niidnig^fiirhate^r.. had < been MgneS 
ofi the daj,. to*perfcii’i]ii*h^s 4eF4itic^r. ,Hi« hm#? 4 a*s,ajpt^'^es 
hx>ip supprui^a : and one, nuthesr, . Tvhp^^^^vn^, sOnm* semarhidde 
anecdotes^ of &is jnpo«r<^, .infonns .n8».,^hail, t after he had («|laia 

t 

the ^alknti.Jaaffer KdqU JUian*. lie duecisd the oorpso. to he 
iinme(hM^j^fn»poTed vfi^ Teheran.xthat'he nii^t not breaks the 
solemn v.ow 'vrhidi he had .taken on. the Koran, not to detain bis 
brother beyond *006 ni^ in that city. It is difhcult to believe 
thattihe hitman mind ,c^ either loheat .iiself» or expect to impose 
upon others^ by such sacrilegious mockery. < 

Aga Mahomed Khan was rigid in the admlnistratiiou of justice; 
He punished; corruption in the magistrates i whenever detected. 
Those who committed dimes which, according to the Koran, 
merited death, were seldom forgiven ; and his inexorable mind 
never pardoned persons who disturbed, in any shape,, the general 
tranQ^uillity of his dominions. The £hst noble in the land, who 
aspired beyond his station ; the soldier,, who disobeyed his orders ; 
and the thief, who plundered on the road; met the same fate. 
His conduct to his ministers and the cliief officer^ of his court 
was often hai-sh and abrupt, and sometimes cruel. Hajee Ibrahim 
was an exception. The penetration of the monarch discovered at 
once the talepla of that extraordinary mao, wkose plainness 
manner, blunt speech, manly fortitude, and astonishing knowledge 


Vide VoIjlII. page a7t< 
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of public affiura» from the nuuMgement of the police of a village^ 
and the rerenue of a district, to die conduct of a uegodation, or the 
governoieut of an empire, led Aga Mahomed to ^ve him his eu> 
tke confidence : and, during the latter years of his life, the king 
woidd hardly allow any communication, however trifling*, to be 
made to him through any other channel. No confidence was ever 
better rewarded. Hie minister, though he studied the character of 
his master, and gained upon him by the means he took to supply 
his avarice, and to forward bis plans of ambition, laboured to pro- 
mote the general prosperity of the empire : and was, from his 
kindness of disposition, the medium of obtaining mercy to oth^ 
whenever he could venture to interfere without danger to himself. 

The ministers of Aga Mahomed Khan were not exempt froni 
the attacks which avarice and policy led him occasionally to make 
upon his nobles and principal officers. As a mode of levying 
fines, he was in the habit of selling those whom he meant to 
plunder: and the purchaser, in order to enable him to raise the 
sum required, was vested with power over every thing except the 
life of the person he bought. The king, we are told, desired to 
obtain a sum of money from Meerza Shuffee-f’, who had been his 

* Hajee Ibrahim told nie^ that one day when part of the army was engaged 
with the enemy, the zumboomks, or “ camel swivels,” were badly managed, and 
that Aga Mahomed Khan demanded of him in a passion why this was the case.^ 
** I answered,” said the Hajee, that I really could not tell ; it was the fault of 
" the comomnder of the corps attached to them.”— That may be,” said Aga 
Mahomed Khan : ** but I shall blame no one but my prime minister, whom T expect 
“ to see that every department is in proper order.” — “ This was very unreasonable,” 
added .the Hajee smiling, for he knew I never pretended to be a soldier.” 

t It is stated in. one of the Manuscripts which notices this transaction, that the 
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CHAP. xxr. principal minister before the elevation of Hajee Ibrahim, atid ac-f 
tually sold him to his rival for a specific amount. This trans^* 
action took place in public court ; and a servant of Hajee Ibrahim 
advanced, and, having ungirded the band from his waist, threw 
it over Meerza Shuffce, and led him to the house of his master, 
where, however, he was treated with kindness and attention. The 
Hajee endeavoured to satisfy his mind that be had act^ as he 
had done from a knowledge of the monarch's character, who, he 
saw, was resolved to obtain the money he demanded, and might have 
had recourse, had he not offered to give it, to proceedings more 
harsh and disagreeable to both : and he gave a proof of his sincerity 
by advancing a part of the sum which Meerza Shuffee, after every 
.effort, was unable to raise. When the amount was paid, the minister 
was released, and returned as usual to his duties *. However gene- 
rously Hajee Ibrahim behaved, we are not to conclude that he was 
insensible to the strength he obtained from this open and public 
disgrace of a rival who was one of the oldest and most favourite 


minister owed a balance to the monarch ; and another MS. which notices the occur- 
rence asserts, that Aga Mahomed hrst offered to sell Hajee Ibrahim to Meerza Shuffee ; 
but the latter dreaded the established influence of his rival too much to venture on the 
purchase. 

^ In all the arbitrary governments of the East, the disgrace and punishment of a 
minister are deemed no obstacles to his immediate resumption of the duties of his 
oflice* When I was at the Court of Doulut Row Scindiah, in 1804, one of his minis- 
ters, Annh Sic-novees, was kept under a vertical sun, without a turban, for several 
hours, till he agreed to pay a sum of three lacks of rupees, (thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling,) that had been demanded of him. The day after this trans* 
action I was surprised not only to see him restored to bis office, but employed in 
a negotiation of importance. 
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servants of M ahonied : and this occurrence added greatly to that chap, xxl 

animosity with which these ministers had long regarded each other. 

It had always been the policy of Aga Mahomed Khan to pro- nis conduct 
mote union in the tribe of the Kujurs. He had seen the.Zund family tribes. ^ 
destroy itself; and» warned by their example^ he wisely endeavoured 
to secure a happier fate for the dynasty which he founded. Flat- 
terers have imputed his conduct to his unfortunate brothers, to his 
anxiety for the accomplishment of this object: he knew, these state, 
that nothing was likely to disturb that harmony which gave strength 
to his tribe, except contests between the members of his own family 
for the throne. To the chiefs of other tribes whom he 3id not His treiitmeiH 
suspect of ambitious designs, Aga Mahomed was neither ungracioiis 
nor unjust: but he compelled them to keep part of their family at 
Teheran ; and, by this precaution, and employing their followers in 
opposite quarters of the kingdom, and sometimes removing them 
from one province to another, he studied to deprive them of the 
means of either disturbing his government, or that of his successor. 

The good sense of Aga Mahomed Khan led him to alter some of Alters the les- 
the lesser forms of his court : he would seldom allow the inhabitants the c3t! 
of bis capital to come out to meet him when he returned from an 
expedition ; and he disdained to circulate, (as was the usage,) upon 
every trifling advantage that his arms obtained, exaggerated accounts 
of his success. In all written communications made to the officers 
of governmeni, it had been customary to use the most hyperbolical 
style. Aga Mahomed Khan insisted that the substance of his com- 
mands should be given in plain language. The eloquent meerzas, or 
secretaries of his court, unwillingly adopted a change which struck 
at the root of all their excellence in composition : but we are told. 
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CHAP. XXI. that when they ccnninenced their ilonrery mtroductioas^ it wa» «iot 
udiismI for the impatient monarch to desire ^ that they would pass 
^ over - the nonsense, and proceed to the sul^ect of the letter at 
** once*." Bat, however be despised unnecessary forms, no sove-' 
reign was ever more sensible the necessity of enforcing the strict 
Ills support uf observance of those which woe in any way essential to the support 
tiie^ruyni ^ ]t>ya1 dignity. His minister, Hajee Ibrahim, used to recoimt 
a remariiaUe anecdote of his feelings upon this point. Two persons 
of indifierent character, but who were possessfcd of wealth, desired 
to farm a district, and had made an offer far exceeding any other 
which bad been received. The minister, knowing the avarice 
of. his master, tbouj^t that this proposition would afford him the 
greatest delight, and desired the men who bad made it to attend him 
to the king. As he advanced, Aga Mahomed Khan exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, ** Who are you biioging with yon?” — “ Two persons,” 
said the Haiee, repeating their names, “ who wish to farm a district, 
** and have offered most advantageous terms .” — ** 1 cannot see 
** them,” said the monarch. — “ But please your majesty,” replied 
Hs^e Ibrahim, “ they will give nearly double what any other person 
-offers, with the best security for payment.” — “ No matter,” said 
Aga Mahomed, ** the money must be given up : men like them 
cannot '-be admitted to my presence-j'.” The royal name had been 
so degraded in Persia, that it perliaps required ,all the efforts of Aga 
Mahomed Khan to restore, to that high condition, the attributes in 

* Persian MS. 

+ The Hajee related this anecdote to me, as a proof that even the passion of 
avarice, strong as it was in the breast of Aga Mahomed Khan, was always under sub^ 
jectioD to his pol4cy. 
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which absololfi. peirer must be clethed, to reader it efficient to its chap, xxl 
ffioctioiis; Tbe consequence which be attached to every act or speech 

* His respect to 

that could teod» in the remotest degree, to degrade the nanse of king, 

king. 

waaahotvoh on a very remarkable ooeasion, when he punished,, by a 
most inbumao beating, and the confiscation of the greatest part 
of bis pr(^)erty, the principal lord in waiting, ibr having, when 
he poreseated an envoy from Timour Sliab, exclaimed, in the cere- 
mony of introduction, ‘‘ that an ambassador from the King of 
** the Affighans was come to the earth at the feet of the slaves of 
hb exalted majesty.” « He is said to have been in such a rage 
upon this occasion^ that he could hardly he induced to iq)are the 
life of this officer, who was of high rank, and. belonged to the 
tsibe of Kujur. “ Did you hear what the villadn uttered ?” exclaimed 
the monarch to those who interceded for him ; that an ambassador 
from one he styled king was come to (he earth at the feet of my 
“ slaves ! How diired he use tlie sacred name of majesty, to expose 
“ it to such degradation! But be has suffered, and my character is 
“ retrieved*!” The nobleman, who committed this error, meant 
excessive battery to his own monarch. Perhaps the policy of 
Aga Mahomed, while he pretended only to vindicate the name 
of king from injury, took tliis mode of repairing an insult which 
tljp ignorance of his servant had cast upon a powerful sovereign. 

Aga Mahonted Khan treated hb soldiers with more liberality His treatment 
and indulgence than any other class of his subjects. TJie issue 
their paiy and provisions was in general regular : and though he 
enforced the strictest obedience to his orders, and allowed none to 


• Persian MS. 
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criAP. XXL plunder except when he authorized them, that permission ■was 

quaitly granted ; and what they obtained amid scenes of violence and 
rapine, was guarded to them as legal property by the policy of their 
monarch. Several women and children of the first families of Kerman 
were brought away by the troops when that city was sacked. Soo» 
after this event, some of the principal inhabitants were encouraged, 
by the promised intercession of one of the most revered ^iests of 
Persia, to go to the capital to solicit the restoration of their wives 
and children. The pontiff* presented their petition, and enforced its 
prayer with all his eloquence. He was held in the highest venera- 
tion by Aga Mahomed Khan ; and a request from him was hardly 
ever refused : but on this occasion, though he had the boldness to 
repeat his entreaties, the monarch was not to be moved ; and at 
last said to him, with some sternness, “ I cannot grant your wish. 
“ I will never consent to irritate my soldiers by desiring them to 
“ restore what they took under my sanction. I have, however, no 
“ objection to the inhabitants of Kerman ransoming their wives and 
“ children ; nor to those, in whose possession they are, restoring them 
“ in any manner they choose : but I desire you to urge me no more 
■ “ upon this subject, as I am resolved not to use compulsion." The 
great body of his army were naturally attached to a leader who 
treated them with such consideration. They knew that if they 
yielded a prompt obedience to his orders they had nothing to 
apprehend from others ; for the meanest soldier could always com- 
plain to Aga Mahomed, who might be said to live with hia troops. 


* The name of this respectable pontiff was Shaikh Mahomed L&hs&ee.— 
Persian MS. 
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When not employed in the field against his enemies, he was con- chap. xxi. 
stantly engaged in hunting excursions, to which he proceeded with a 
great number of attendants, not merely with the xdew of enjoying a 
iavourite amusement, but to inure himself and followers to continual 
action. 

Unless On occasions of ceremony, Aga Mahomed Khan was His contempt 
always dressed in the plainest manner. His contempt of luxury was 
shown on all occasions ; and his policy made him seize every oppor- 
tunity of giving his leaders and troops a pride in those hardships and 
privations to which their profession doomed them. After a march, 
or when fatigued with hunting, he was accustomed to seat himself 
on the ground, and to share with his principal officers in any repast 
that was brought. It happened one day, as he was eating some of 
the hard black bread and sour milk, which form the common fare 
of the Persian soldier, that one of his principal ministers, who was 
seated near him, began to eat of the same food. The monarch 
instantly commanded him to desist. ** Eat as much as you like 
“ of your rich pillaws and fine sweet-meats,” said he; “ but never 
“ again let me see a fellow of a secretary*, like you, touch the 
“ food of my soldiers.” The minister, with an inward smile, heard 
himself condemned to eat none but good and delicate viands ; 
while the military chiefs and soldiers that sat around, felt it as a 
distinction to live upon a coarse diet, which their sovereign shared, 

* This lanecdote was first told me by Hajee Ibrahim, and I find it mentioned in a 

Manuscript Life of Aga Mahomed Khan. The term secretary has been used to trans- 
late the Persian word meerza, which implies a man whose occupation is to write, and 
whose habits of life c^e civil. 
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cwkP. XXI. and fitmi the very taste of which, he had just dehasved one of the Aril 

*of tjjg realm. 

iiifoonductto merchants in Persia were efEciendy protected Aga 

the merclutfitB 

Mahomed Khan ; and, during the latter years of his reign, commerce 
revived in every quarter. This was not more the consequence of his 
justice, than of the general security which his rule inspired ; and the 
extinction, throng the severity of his punishments, of those bands of 

To the farmers robbers with which the oonntry had been before infested. To the 

HiidcultiTators ii- i n t -ii 

laraiere and cultivators he gave no further protection than vrbat 
they derived from the terror of bis name : but that was consider- 
able ; for, from the collector of a district to the governor of a pro- 
vince, all dreaded to have a complaint made against them, to a 
monarch, by whom the slightest deviations of those who exercised 
power, were often visited by the most dreadful punishment. 

Initaiice^ of Aga Mahomed bad probably experienced great distress ftom 

Ills AVBl ICC* 

the want of money : and, in a government where credit is un- 
known, a full treasury is most essential to the support of regal 
power. From the habit of amassing riches, he became, at last, 
avaricious in a degree that is hardly to be bdieved. We are 
informed by one writer, that having overheard a poor man, whose 
ears he had ordered to be cut off for some trivial ofienoe, od^ « 
few pieces of silver to the executioner if he would take off only a 
part of them, the king called to the man, and told him, that if 
he would give him double the amount that he had just offered to 
liis servant, his ears should not be touched*. The peasant thvew 
himself upon the ground to return thanks, and was going away. 


* Persian MS# 
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ddeniin^ the dematid for money a pleasantry; but he chap, xxl 

recalled, and soon convinced that his pardon depended upon his 
instantly satisfying the mean avarice of the monarch.* From another 
account we learn, that Aga Mahomed Khan actually combined with 
an artful reli^otra mendicant to obtain money from his courtiers. 

The man met him jit a place appointed, when surrounded by officers 
of state. , The king, apparently struck by his appearance and story, 
ordered a large amount to be given to him, and recommended the 
holy man to equal attention from others. The example of the sove- 
reign was followed by the whole court ; and the mendicant received 
a considerable sum. It was late at night before the impatience of 
Aga Mahomed Khan revealed the secret. “ I have been cheated !" he 
exclaimed to his minister; “ that scoundrel of a mendicant, whom 
“ you saw this morning, not only promised to return what I gave 
“ him, but to give me half of what he received from others-!^’ Horse- 
men were sent in every direction ; but the wily fellow, who had 
imposed upon him, evaded all pursuit, and the courtiers secretly 
rejoiced in the disappointment of their monarch's cupidity. 

These, and many similar anecdotes, are told of Aga Maho- 
med Khan. It is probable that they are exaggerated : but, whether 
exactly true or not, their circulation, and the credit they receive, 
prove that the passion of avarice was indulged to a very great 
extent by this extraordinary man ; whose rule, checkered as his 
character was by great and mean qualities, restored tranquillity to a 
distracted kingdom, and fixed his family upon a splendid throne. 

On the occurrence of the death of Aga Mahomed Khan, his a. d. irpr. 

^ H ISll 

army was thrown into the greatest confusion. Sheshflh was aban- 
doned ; and the «i!;orpse of the monarch was left to be insulted by the 

2 s 
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CHAP. XXI. lowest of his enemies. Saaduck Khan Shek&kee inarched away with 
his tribe, and some other cbiefe followed his example : but, after the 
FnttehAiy first confusion was over, the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim, pro- 
claimed kiog. claimed his allegiance to the declared heir; and, having reassembled 
a considerable body of troQfM;^ julvaoced towards the capital, the 
gates of which were shut on all by'Sleerza Mahoihed Khan *, till the 
arrival from Shiraz of Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew and appointed 
successor of the deceased sovereign. That prince, though instantly 
A. D. irss. proclaimed king, was not publicly crowned till the beginning of the 

A IL 1212. • • . 

next year. It is not the intention to write the history of the reigning 
Monari3l|A>f Persia l it will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory man- 

* t 

ner, the principal events which have t|ken place since he came to the 
throne. 

SaaduokKimti Saaduck Khan made a weak effort to oppose him, but was 
bun’sXfeat!^ attfteked, mid. defeated, '{his ekaaaq^ of ,i!eA>e2Iion was afterwards 
by^wTother fcHig's brother ’f', and a prince J of the Zund family : 

ciiieft, who but these attempts were subdued without an action, and the internal 

are both sub- ' 

dued. tranquillity of the empire has never since bera disturbed. 

. , * This respectable chief is of the Kiijor tribe, but of tiie opposite branch to the 

reigning family. lie bod been^ at one period, very hostile to .Aga Mahomed ; but 
was forgiven, and employed in the highest stations by that politic monarch. His con- 
duct on this occasion, and on every other, evinced bis grlititude and attachment, 
t Hussein Kooli Khan. 

X The name of this prince was Mahomed Khan ; he was the son of Zuckee Khan, 
and had for some lime been residing at Bossorah. He advanced to Isfahan with only 
twenty or thirty attendants, but they were enough to alarm its inhabitants into submis- 
sion. Mahomed Khan only kept possession of the city one or two days ; his followers 
dispersed, and he was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish 
territories^ I 
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Fotteh Aly Khan has been successful* m u seT’;ftS of cai 




iin CHAK til. 


W. 


establishing his power over the greatest part of IChorassan ; ana 

^ Aly 

chiefil* in that country, whom he has not actually subdued, yield a i>«w«r 
nominal obedience, and send an occasipmU tribate to propitiate his 
favour and protection. The Affghans have, for sodta years past, 
been in too distracted a state, from their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which their raonarehs pretend to inherit fiom Ahmed 
Shah upon this psovince; and its peace is not now asaoaHy dis- 
turbed by the invasions of the UsbCgs, over whom Beggee Jhu no 
longer reigns. He died soon aft» A|gi Mahomed; and his son, 

Hyder Turrah, who succeeded to the sovereignty, has, as yet, per- 
formed no deeds which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the 
talents, or the power, of his extraordinary parent and pradeoessor.. 

The Persian monarch has not' been so successful in maint^ning Ge«irgia » 
the north-western frontier of liis kingdom. 'Georgia, after a warfare i,i»iui>gUotu. 
continuc'd with iptious fortune tor many years, has at last become a 
province of Russia ; and the garrisons of that mtHcm i^w extend to 
the banks of the Araxes, and along the southern shores of the 
Caspian. 

The Court of Persia has, within the last fifteen years, been again Hioowti* 
visited by the ambassadors of European nations. The power which amiwaadon 
the sovereign of that country possessed to check the Affghans, who 
threatened to invade India, and his ability to aid in repelJing the 


• Isaak Khan, the ruler of Torbut-e-Hyderee, whose history hss beeo given, 
may be deemed, at this moment, by far the most powerful of the chiefb of Kho- 
rassan. He has been induced, by the dfttinctioo with wtach be bSa been treated 
by Aga Mahomed and the present monarch, to give his Aid to the establishment 
of the rule of the Knjur iponarchs over that province. 
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CHAP. XXI. ambitious views of^pIPraDoe, if ever directed to that quarter, led the 
Governor-General of the British possessions in the East to form an 
alliance with Futteh Aly >Khan, immediately after he was raised 
to the throne. This policy had the temporary success which was 
desired, of diverting the Affghans from their meditated invasion of 
India ; and an impression was made of the power of the English 
nation, both on the mind of the King of Persia, and his subjects, 
favourable to the performance of the engagements into which that 
monarch had entered, to oppose, if ever required by circurhstances 
to do so, the European enemies of Great Britain *. The establish- 
ment of this alliance was attended with the farther advantage of 
promoting the in^coirrse, and increasing the commerce, between 
India and Persia. '* 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an eager attention to every 
plan, which offered the most distant prospect of augmenting his 
means of injuring the principal power that impeded his progress to 


* Monsieur Langles, in his Notice Chronologique, at the end of his excellent edi- 
tion of Chardin’s Travels, observes, That though the names of Captain Malcolm and 
‘‘ those of his suite are still praised by the Persians, on account of the great sums they 
“ expended on their route from Abusheher to Teheran, their propositions^ which were 
ridiculousy and even injurious, zvere rejected with indignation by the king and his minis- 
ters !” — Voyages de Chardin, Vol. X. page C32. 

J can only remark upon this last sentence, that it is exactly opposite to the truth. 
Kvery object desired by the Indian government, when it sent a mission to Persia in 
1 BOO, was obtained ; and that mission received from the king, his ministers, and all 
otliers with whom it had any intercourse, uniform kindness and attention. The learned 
orientalist, who has made this incorrect statement, will, I am assured, satisfy himself, 
on further inquiry, that he has incautiously given his name to an error pf some 
magnitude. 
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universal dominion: and, however .visionary his plans may appear to chap, xxi 
* 

those acquainted with the vast difficulties he had to encounter, he 
certainly cherished the project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship of the King of Persia was 
courted, as necessary to enable him to make this attempt ; and the 
nature of the relations between France and Russia, at this period, 
afforded him every advantage in the prosecution of that object. The 
Court of London took considerable alarm at these proceedings : and 
the efforts that were deemed necessary to counteract them have led 
to a more direct intercourse with the Government of Persia, which 
has, within the space of five years, been honoured with two embassies 
from the King of England. ^ " 

The reigning King of Persia had list^Jed to the overture of 
Buonaparte, in the hope that the mediation or power of that con- 
queror would enable him to recover the province of Georgia : but 
when changes in the condition of Europe compelled the French Em- 
peror to abandon his desi^s upon Asia, he reverted to his alliance 
with the English; who, from the relative situation of the Indian 
territories, were possessed of means, which he saw them prepared 
to use, either to aid or attack him, as he determined to oppose, 
or support their European enemies. It is not necessary to enter 
into any detail of the negotiations which have taken place 
between the English government and that of Persia ; or to say 
more, than that relations of general amity subsist between these 
two countries, and have been confirmed by treaties. The object 
of the British nation must invariably be the same. It can only 
desire the strength and prosperity of a kingdom, which interposes 
as a barrier between Europe and its Asiatic dominions. Fortu- 


A. D. 1808 . 
A. H. lUitS, 
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CHAP XXI. natpljr Persia is at present in a happier and more tranquil 
state than it has been lor a long period ; and its reigning 

A D.18M. ° o 

A.U.1SS0. monarch, who has already occupied the throne seventeen years, 
has, by the comparative mildness and justice of his rule, 
already entitled himself to a high rank among the Kings of 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


All Account of the Religion of the Inbabitanu of Persia. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some account chap.xxu. 
of the belief of its inhabitants. The sacred character of religion, 
under whatever shape it assumes, has always given it a supreme 
influence over the human mind : but its effects are most remarkable 
when they influence the fate of nations. The feelings which it 
inspires in the breasts of individuals gather strength as they 
spread. The attachment entertained for peculiar dogmas, is 
heightened by the force of example, and the desire of pre-emi- 
nence : and a creed, when adopted by a large community, 
becomes the strongest of all ties by which a people can be 
united. But this vehement passion of the soul, which ought, 
from its sublime nature, to be the bond of peace, has loo fre- 
quently been used, by designing and ambitious men, as a torch 
to kindle the flames of war. Religion has been marshalled 
against religion : schism against schism : kingdoms have become 
powerful, not from the inhabitants cherishing a spirit of patriot- 
ism, or of love to each other, but from a congenial feeling of 
irreconcileable hatred to their neighbours, on account of some 
slig^ difference in the mode or substance of their paying their 
adoration to the great Creator of the universe. 
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These observations, which unfortunately d^cribe the general 
condittjon of human society in every part of the globe, apply, with 
peculiar force, to those nations which have adopted the belief of the 
Prophet of Arabia; who expressly commanded his followers " to 
** strike off the heads of unbelievers;" and told them, that, though 
“ God had the power to avenge himself of his own enemies, he had 
“ chosen them to fight* his battles -f*." Though some of the com- 
mentators upon that volume have tried to limit the meaning of this 
passage to a particular war in which Mahomed was engaged when it 
was written, all agsee in proclaiming, that, according both to the 
principles of this religion and the example of its first teacher, the 
sword is a legitimate and hallowed instrument of conversion. 

In describing the religion of the present inhabitants of Persia, it 
is not intended to dwell upon the forms of the Mahomedan faith, 
nor to enter into any minute account of the tenets of the leading or 
subordinate sects of that country. The object is, by a general account 
of their religious belief, to illustrate their past history, and to enable 
the reader to judge of the future events that may be expected from 
the operation of causes connected with this powerful motive of human 
action. 

After a short view of the Mahomedan faith, it will be necessary 
to describe the tenets of the Sheah sect, which, from the establish- 

* Mahomed did not propagate the doctrine of the legality of force till the thirteenth 
year of his mission. He declares, indeed, in several of the chapters published at Mecca, 
that he had no right to use any other means than those of admonition for the propaga- 
tion of this faith. The law laid down regarding the slaughter of infidels, in the forty- 
seventh chapter, is believed, by the followers of the sect of Haneefa, to relate particularly 
to the war of Bedr, in which he was then engaged : but this acceptance of its meftiing 
is not general among Mabomedans. t Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 364. 
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ment of the Suffavean dynasty, may be termed the national CBAP.xxir. 
religion of Persia. The doctrines, or ratber principles, of the 
SoofTees, or philosophical devotees, which have lately spread very 
widely in Persia, will also merit a portion of our attention. 

The precepts of the religion of Mahomed are contained in 
the Koran. ' I'he principal doctrine which that prophet taught, was 
the unity of God ; and he proclaimed, that the chief object of his 
mission was to bring men back to the belief of that great and 
important tenet of faith. There never was, he contended, nor 
ever could be, but one orthodox religion; and though the laws 
and ceremonies of that were temporary, and subject to alteration, 
the substance of religion being eternal truth, was immutable/ He 
taught, that whenever this religion became corrupted, God had, 
from his goodness, sent apostles and prophets to recall mankind 
to the true path. Of these there had been several: but the prin- 
cipal before him were Moses and Jesus*. He declared himself 
the seal of the prophets ; and that none would come after him. 

* Jesus is made, in the sixty-first chapter of the Koran, to exclaim, O children 
** of Israel! verily 1 am the apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which 
was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come 
“ after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed*/' Ahmed is derived from tlie same root 
as Mahomed, and was one of the names of the prophet. This prophecy is founded 
upon a paraphrastical translation of the sixteenth chapter of John in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the Paraclete, or Comforter, is promised. This word, it is contended 
by Mabomedans, should be read Periclete, or ** the illustrious;'’ a word of the same 
signification as Abmed, the name of their prophet. 


VOL. II. 


’ Sale's Koran, Vol. II. page 4S3. 

2 T 
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CHAP.xxn. The doctrine* of Mahomed is divided by his followers into two 
distinct parts : the first is termed faith ; the second religion, or 
practice. The former consists in a belief of the creed ; that there 
is no God but one, and that Mahomed is his prophet: and the 
profession of this implies a belief in Gk>d, his angels, his scriptures, 
his prophets, in the resurrection, in the day. of judgment, and 
of God^s absolute decree and predetermination of good and evil. 
The duties of religion or practice are prayer according to the 
prescribed forms, alms, fastings, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Nothing can be more exalted than the opinion which the 
followers of Mahomed are taught to entertain of the Almighty. 
Their religion may be termed a pure Deism : for the mind is every 
where directed to one God, as the only object of worship ; and 
that adoration, which is his due, cannot, according to the funda- 
mental principle of this faith, be shared by any other object; 
because all else, whether animate or inanimate, is created, and 
cannot, therefore, be elevated to a rank with its Creator. The 

The existence Mahomedau is taught by the Koran to believe in the existence 

nnd purity of 

angels. and puvity of angels. They consider them to be beings created 
of fire, which neither eat, drink, nor propagate their species. These 
angels, according to their belief, are continually employed in 
different occupations : some are hymning the praises of their 
Maker ; some are engaged in recording the actions of men ; while 
others intercede with God to obtain pardon for the sins committed 
by the human race. The angel Gabriel, who is believed to have 

* The doctrine is termed Itllm. Faith is termed Imhn : and Reiigion, in its practical 
sense, Deen. 
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brought the Koran from heaven, is termed the holy spirit ; ap4 the chap. xxii. 
angel of revelations, Michael, is deemed the friend and protector 
of the Jews; Azrael is the angel of death ; and Israfeel is appointed 
to sound the trumpet at the day of resurrection* ** . 


•The Mahomedan faith also teaches, that the devil was once 


an angel, but was banished from heaven because he refused to pay 
homage to Adam when God commanded him. They also believe 
in the existence of a number of good and evil spirits called jin, 
or genii, who are made of fire, but of a grosser mould than angels, 
as they eat and drink, propagate their species, and are subject to 
death, and liable, like men, to future reward and punishment'f. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of the jin, or genii, in the Koran, 
is taken from the Jews, and from the ancient Persians ; and was, 
probably, introduced by Mahomed to flatter the belief and meet 
the prejudices- of those whom he sought as converts. 

, With regard to the belief of Scripture, Mahomed taught, that riic hdief of 
God had, in various ages of the world, sent these sacred books j; 


* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. [>age 94, t Ibid, p 9(1. 

J The number of these sacred volumes were, according lo the Piopliel of Arubiu, 
one hundred and four : of which, ten were given lo Adam, fifty to Seth, thiriy to 
Edris, or Enoch, ten to Abraham; and the other four, being the Pentateuch, the 
“ Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively delivejed to Moses, David, 
Jesus, and Mahomed ; which last being the seal of the prophets, those revelations 
are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All these divine books, except the 

** four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, and their contents unknown, though the 
Sabians have several books which they attribute to some of the antediluvian prophets : 
and of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have nndergone so 
many alterations and corrdptions, that, though there may possibly be some part of 
the true word of God therein, yet no credit is lo be given to the present copies in 
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Belief in the 
resurrection* 


through the medium of his prophets. The Mahomedans believe that 
an immense number * of prophets have, from time to time, been sent 
fipip God to instruct mankind ; but of this army of heavenly mission* 
aries, only three hundred and thirteen were appointed apostles tp 
reclaim men from the errors and infidelity into which they had 
fallen ; and six alone of the latter number brought laws and revela* 
tioDs, which were ordained to abrogate what had been before esta* 
blished. These were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomed. 

The Mahomedans believe in the resurrection and the day of 
judgment : they affirm, that when the corpse is laid in the grave, an 
heavenly spil'it gives it notice of the approach of the two examin- 
ing angels, who, the moment they come, demand of the deceased, 
whether he believed in the unity of God and the mission of Ma- 
homed? If he answers properly, the body is suffered to rest in peace, 
and is refreshed by the air of paradise ; but if not, his torture')' 

the hands of the Jews and Christians.” — Sale's Frdiminary Discourse on the Koran, 
page 97. 

The learned author, from whom the above is quoted, says, (page 98,) that the 
** Mahomedans have a Gospel in Arabic attributed to St. Barnabasi wherein the history 
** of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different from what we find in the true 
« Gospel, and correspondent to those traditions which Mahomed has followed in his 
Koran.” I made every inquiry when in Persia for this Gospel, but never could 
find it. I do not believe the inhabitants of that country possess either it or the Penta- 
teuch in a complete state. 

* Their numbers, according to one tradition, are two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand : another author stages them at only one hundred and twenty^four thou- 
aand* 

t When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an angel, who 
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commences, and cmitmues Dill Jbe receives Inis final doom at the day ciiap.xxu. 
of judgment. 

The smil, according to the Mahomedans, is separated from the 
body it tenanted by the angel of death : but the souls of prophets 
only are at once admitted into paradise ; those of all others remain 
in an intermediate state of bliss or misery, according to their 
merits*. 

The period of resurrection is known to God only. Mahomed has Its period only 

known to God. 

informed his followers, that even the angel Gabriel confessed, when 
he interrogated him, his ignorance upon that point. It will, the 

Hr 

Mahomedans believe, be preceded by many terrible signs •f- ; but 
even these will leave the hour of its occurrence uncertain. “ On 
“ the day of resurrection," (to use the words of Mahomed,) “ the 


gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners ; which are two black livid 
‘‘ angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. These order the dead 
person to sit upright, and examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, 
" and the mission of Mahomed ; if he answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in 
peace, and it is refreshed by the air of paradise ; but if not, they beat him on the 
temples with iron maces till he roars out for anguish so loud, that hi is heard by all 
** from East to West, except men and genii. They then press the earth on the corpse^ 
** which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons, with seven 
heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will become venomous beasts, the grievous 
" ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like serpents; 

circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense.”— S ale’s Preliminary 
Discourse on the Koran, page 100. 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 104 . 

•f These signs are described at length by Pocock, and in Sale’s Peliminary Dis- 
course. They include the rising of the sun in the West ; the appearance of a smoke 
which shall fill the earth ; the irruption of Gog and Magog ^ the speaking of beasts and 
birds, 8cc. 
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The pains of 
hell described. 


“ whole earth shall be but a handful to the Almighty ; and the 
** .heavens shall be rolled together in his right hand. The trumpet 
be sounded ; and whoever are in heaven, and whoever are 
** tm earth, shall expire. It shall sound again, and all shaU arise and 
“ look up.” Then, according to the text* of the Koran, God will 
proceed to judgment ; and every soul will be rew.arded acccording to 
that which it has wrought. Unbelievers will be sent to hell, to dwell 
there for ever ; and the faithful -f will be admitted into paradise. 

The pains of hell are described at great length in the Koran and 
the traditions. Mahomed appears to have desired to terrify his fol- 
lowers by pictures of the most horrid suffering. There are degrees 
of torture ordained for every description of guilt ; but the slightest 
punishment awarded to a sinner, is to have his feet shod with shoes 
of fire, ** the fervor of which will cause his skull to boil like a caul- 
dron X : ” but infidels alone are to suffer these pains for ever. Those 

* In the text of the Koran, two sounds of the trumpet are alone mentioned : but 
the orthodox Mahomedans, on the ground of traditions, believe there will be three. 
The first is called the blast of consternation, from the horror it will strike into all that 
exibt. The second they call the blast of examination, at the sound of which all that 
will die, even the angel of death himself. The third and last sound is termed 
the blatt of resurrection, at which all will revive. The last will be sounded forty years 
after the second by the angel Israfeel, who, with Gabriel and Michael, shall be restored 
to life, and stand upon the rock of the Temple of Jerusalem. For a full account of the 
mode in which the resurrection of the body is effected, see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 
on the Koran, page 1 10. 

t God, it is said, will come in clouds, attended by his angels, to judge mankind, 
for whom Mahomed will become intercessor after that office has been refused by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only for their own souls,— -Sale’s 
Prdiminary Discourse on the Koran, page 115. 

Sale's Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 12^. 
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who have professed the religiotff of Mahomed are, afta: a period. <xf ohap.xxil 
expiation, to be released from hell, and admitted into paradise. A 
narrow bridge, termed Ul-Aruf*, divides the mansion of pain and 
suffering from that of joy and eternal bliss. The bridge itself forms 
a part on which those will remain whose good and bad deeds are 
equally balanced. There is ^another bridge called Ul-Serat, which 
passes over the centre of hell, and which is described as finer than 
a hair, and sharper than a sword : over it all mankind must pass : 
the virtuous and good will proceed with ease and with the swiftness 
of lightning ; but the wicked, in their attempt to follow them, will 
fall into the bottomless pit. 

The Mahomedan prophet, taking his opinion of the form of the Description of 
heavens from the astronomical system of Ptolemy -f, places his 
paradise in the seventh heaven. At its entrance is a delicious foun- 
tain:};, one cup of the waters of which, the followers of Mahomed 
were taught to believe would allay their thirst for ever. The soil of 
paradise is said to be musk and saffron; its stones, pearls and 
jacinths ; the walls of its palaces are enriched with gold and silver ; 
and the tranks of all its trees are of gold. Among thes& the chief is 
that called Tuba, or the tree of happiness,” which stands in the . 

* Ul-Aruf may be translated " the partition^*’ as it is derived from the Arabic verb 
a lafa, to part.” 

t The works of this celebrated astronomer^ who is conjectured to have been born about 
the year seventy of the Christian era, were translated into Arabic; and this work, 
which is called^^he Almagestum, has continued, for seventeen centuries, to be deetned 
the true system of the heavenly bodies by the greatest part of the Asiatic world. 

X This fountain is called the pond of Mahomed,” and is a month’s journey in 
compass. — Sale’s Prelitnmary Discourse on th Koran, page 1S6. 
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CMAp.xxii. palace of Malwnied ; and a branch of. which, bearing delicious fruit* ** , 
reaches to the dwelling of every believer. From the root of this 
eaGbsaordinary tree, the shade of whidi is said to extend further than 
the swiftest horse cohld gallop in a hundred years, flow rivers -f* of 
milk, of wine, and of honey ; and, in addition to these rivers, the 
bowers of paradise are refreshed ;]l by numberless, streams and foun- 
tains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds ; their beds, camphire 
and musk ; and their banks, saffron. But all these glories are 
eclipsed by the beautiful houries, the enjoyment of whose charms 
constitute the great reward promised to the faithful. Their pro- 
phet assured them, that they should repose on couches covered 
witli silk, interwoven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gar- 
dens, reficshed with pure streams, and inhabited by beauteous 
black-eyed damsek, whose complexions are like rubies and pearls, 
and whose eyes shall never wander to any other but their husbands ||. 

* This tree is laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other fruits, of sur- 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to eat of any par- 
ticular fruit, it will immediately be presented to him. If he prefer flesh, roasted birds 
will appear on its branches, and its boughs will spontaneously bend to meet his ex- 
tended band! This tree will also furnish the faithful with fine horses, richly accoutred, 
to ride upon, which will burst forth from its fruit.— Sall’s PreUminary Discoune oti 
the Koran, Vol. I. page 127* 

f The most celebrated of these was Kooser, or the stream of life from the waters 
of which the fountaio of Mahomed, at the entrance of jparadise, was filled. 

X Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; and rivers of milk, the taste whereof 
changeth not ; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto tlshse who drink ; and riven ei dari- 
bed honey : and therein shall they have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; and pardon from 

** the Lord.” — Koran, Vol. II. ohap. xlvii. page 865. 

H Koran, chap. Iv. Sale's Translation, Vol. II. page 390. 
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** They who approach near to God,” the prophet adds, “ shall dw^l chap, xxii. 
“ in gardens of delight ; reposing on couches adorned with gold and 

Enjojineofs 

** precious stones ; sitting opposite to one another thereon. Youths, heidouttotiie 

^ blessed in the 

who shall conlinue in their bloom for ever, shall go round about paradise of 
“ to attend th^ni, with goblets, and beakers, and a cup of flowing 


** wine: tHeir heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
“ shall their reason be disturbed : a^NSMIh fruits of the sorts which 


“ they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the kind which they 
" shall desire. And there shall accompany ttiem fair damsels, 
“ having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells, 
“ as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. They shall 
“ not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin ; but 
“ only the salutation, peace ! peace*!” 

According to the Koran, the meanest among the faithful will have 
seventy-two of the houries of paradise, besides the wives ■f- which he 
had in this world. He will inhabit a tent, formed of precious stones, 
and live on the most delicious viands. His garments and furniture 
will be proportioned to the magnihcence and splendour of his condi- 
tion ; and, to enable him to enjoy all these blessings, he will possess 
an eternal youth : all his desires will be granted the momeAt they are 
formed : and, that no sense may be uugratified, liis ears will be de- 
lighted by the voice of angels, and the songs of the daughters of 
paradise. Even the trees that surround him will celebrate the 


* Koran, chap. Ivi. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page 401. 

t It is a vulgar mistake to suppose that Mahomed denied females to have sonls, or 
eucluded them from paradise: he has, however, given them no higher rank in the regions 
of bliss than they enjoyed in this world. They are still only esteemed as they con- 
tribute to the pleasure and enjoyment of men. 

VOL. II. 2 u 
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divine pfaises, with a harmony far exceeding “ what man hath ever 
“ heard." 

. ^iThis is only a picture of the delights which await the lowest 
olT those who rank among the blessed : for the reward of purer faith, 
and higher virtue, the Prophet of Arabia, copying the very expres- 
sion of Scripture, has promised enjoyments, “ which the eye hath 
“ not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
“ man to conceive* * 

The paradise of Mahomed was not an invention of his own 
imagination : he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the Persians -t*, 
and the Hindoos ; and some from the Christians. The Jews had 
planted the mansion of the blessed in the seventh heaven, and had 
furnished it with beautiful gardens. The magi had peopled the 
region of beatitude with the HoorRni Behesht, or the houries of para- 
dise, who are the black-eyed virgins of the Koran. The wonders of 
the Hindoo abode of bliss appear almost literally copied. Its celes- 
tial gunga, or sacred stream ; its dpsdras, or heavenly nymphs ; 
its tarucalpa, or tree of desire, dispensing delicious fruits, exquisite 
viands, and rich vestments ; all find their place in the paradise of the 
Arabian prophet. The mansion that is prepared for the good is 
metaphorically described in the Christian volumes, as a glorious and 
magnificent city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve gates ; 
through the streets of which run the water of life, that flows past the 
tree of life, which bears various fruits, and has leaves of a healing 


* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, png6 132. 

The Hoor&ni Behesht, or ** black-eyed nymphs'* of paradise, are mentioned in the 
Saddir : and Hyde, in his Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Persia, page ^5, states, 
that the charge of these heavenly ladies Was comknitted to the angel Zamiyad. 
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virtue*, Jesus aho . hud said, that the blessed should eat and drink chaf.x^^i, 
at his table tf- : but when Mahomed borrowed from this description of 
future felicity, he rejected the doctrine which taught, that the inha- 
bitants of this world, in the resurrection, “ neither marry, nor arc 
“ given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven A 
sensual paihdise, in which man is to derive his chief felicity from 
contmuing to indulge the passions of his present nature, is a funda- 
mental principle of the religion oji. Mahomed. Numerous passages 
in the Koran place this beyond doubt: and though some of his 
followers have revolted at so gross a doctrine, the orthodox continue 
to believe, in its literal sense, all that their prophet has said regarding 
the future state of reward and punishment. 

The Mahomedans believe that the whole of the brute creation will Assembly ot 

tile brute crea- 

be assembled at the resurrection, and that after the weak have been tiuii at ti»e re- 
allowed to take vengeance on the strong, for the injuries they have 
received from them, they will be reduced to dust. The genii will be 
judged, like men, according to their actions. The bad will be con- 
demned to the infernal regions, and the good will have a delightful 
dwelling assigned to them on the verge of paradise jj. 

The doctrine of predestination is inculcated in the Koran ; in •Doctrine of 
which God is declared to have said, “ The fate of every man have we 
bound about his neck The meaning of this verse has given rise 
to numerous disputes. It has been contended, that to receive it 
in its literal sense, would be at variance with the justice of the 

* Revelations, chap. xxi. xxii. f Luke, chap, xx'ii. verse 30. 

St. Matthew, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

II Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 1 14. 

^ Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xvii. 
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Stated periods 
and forms for 
the observ- 
ance of 
prayers. 


Creator ; aiid the ttiost orthodox have concurred in deciding. Uiat it 
only applies to man considered in his spiritual state*. Notwith- 
standing these opinions, the belief of this doctrine is very general 
over all Mahomedan nations, and its effects are vwy visible. This 
blind fatality renders men alike insensible to the beauty of virtue, 
or the deformity of vice. They meet the vicissitudes of fbrtune with 
patience and resignation, because they deem them preordained and 
unavoidable. They are courageoms in battle, from the same motive : 
and this doctrine was probably first taught by the warlike pro- 
phet, with a view of producing that effect upon the minds of his 
followers. 

Among the points of form or observance in the religion of Ma- 
homed, the first is prayer, which he denominated ** die pillar of 
“ faith." The importance of this duty is often inculcated in the 
Koran *t-. “ Glorify God when the evening overtaketh you, and 
“ when ye rise in the morning ; and unto him be praise in heaven 
“ and earth ; and at sunset, and when ye rest at noon J." This 
mandate appears, in its literal acceptation, only to command four 


D’Ohsion’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. VII. page 121. 

t Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xxx. 

J The appointed times of prayer are : — 1st, in the morning before sunrise ; 2d, when 
noon is past; 3d, in the afternoon, before sunset; 4th, in the evening, aifter sunset, 
but while day remains ; 5th, when day is closed, but before the first watch of night. 

Sale, (Vol. II. page 245,) in a note upon the translation of this part of the te/t, 
makes the following remark : Some are of opinion, that the five times of prayer are 
intended in this passage. The evening, including the time both of the prayer of 
sunset and of the evening prayer properly so called ; and the wofd I have rendered 
at iBUDset, marking the hour W afternoon prayer, aince ix may be applied also to the 
** time a little before sunset.” 
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periods of daily prayer: but a slight difference in the signification of chap.xxii. 
the words used in the verse, has led the expounders of the sacred 
law to decide that five were meant : and every true believer is sum- 
moned, by the public criers, to pay his devotions that number of 
times each day, with his face turned towards the Temple of Mecca. 
Ablutions, which are enjoined on almost all occasions, are peculiarly 
necessary at the moment of prayer, when the purity of body is 
deemed essential, as an emblem of.that purity of mind with which 
man ought to address his Creator. It is also commanded, that rich 
clothes and ornaments should be laid aside : these trappings of 
earthly vanity and power being deemed calculated to inspire pride 
and arrogance, which are inconsistent with that sense of humility 
with which a supplicant should address the Almighty. Women are Women not 

admitted at 

not allowed to join in the public prjyrers at the mosques. They are public prayers 
directed to offer up their devotions at home : or, if they attend the 
place of public worship, it must be at a period when the male sex 
are not there. This practice is founded upon the authority of the 
traditionary sayings of the prophet, and is calculated to confirm that 
inferiority and seclusion to which the female sex are doomed by 
the laws of Mahomed *. 

In the establishment of the usage and form of prayer, Mahomed 
copied the Jews, even to the position of the body at the moment of 
adoration : but though he regarded Jerusalem as a sacred city, he 
taught his followers to believe, that a superior sanctity belonged to 

^ IThe learned Sale observes^ on the authority of a Mahomedan doctor of eminence^ 
that the moslems were of opinion, that the presence of females inspired a different kind 
of defvotion from that which was required in a piece dedicated to the worship of 
God* 
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cffAPwiXxxi. the Temple of Mecca; towards. \rhich Ue directed them to turn when 
they offered up their supplications to God.. In showing this reve- 
rence to Mecca, Mahomed accommodated his doctrine to .local 
prejudices, and to the superstition of the Arabians, who had long 
paid their devotions at the temple in that city, which became more 
hallowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan world, from being the 
birth-place of their prophet. 

iisnge of eba- Charity is a duty imposed by his religion. on every Mahomedan. 

rity described. 

There are two descriptions of alms : the one, obligatory ; the other, 
voluntary. That which can be legally demanded amounts to twp 
.and a half per cent* upon the principal of the estate of the 
individual : but it can only be claimed from those who have a certain 
amount, and have been in possession of the property subject to it 
upwards of eleven months. This legal alms, which is termed zukai, 
was rigorously exacted by the prophet ; who employed it in the relief 
of the poor, and in the maintenance -f* of those who served him in his 
wars. When the religion of Mahomed spread, this tax was found 
not only to be difficult to collect, but of an unequal and invidious 
nature. It has, in consequence, been generally abandoned. Men are 
left to their consciences; but the obligation of charity is so strongly 


* Tlie zukat; or legal alms, is one in forty, or two and a half per cent. It is com- 
manded to be paid on cattle, sheep, money, corn, fruits^, and on all wares that are 
sold. There s^re many different opinions among Mahomedan doctors, relative to the 
proportion and mode in which this tax should be collected on property of various 
kinds. 

t The kbumsi or a fifth part of the spoil of infidels, which was always set aside for 
the use of Mahomed, formed with the zukat the whole of bis revenue, and that of bis 
immediate successors. 
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enforced, thab few strict Mahotned^s evftde the performance of this chap. xxii. 
sacred duty ; which is recommended not only in the Koran, and tra- 
ditions, but by all the writers on their law, as one of the most certain 
means of obtaining respect on earth, and eternal happiness in heaven. 

** Prayer," says one of the caliphs*, ** carries us half way to God ; 

** fasting brings us to the door of his palace ; and alms procures us 
“ admission -f*." 

The Mahomedans are enjoined fasting as a sacred duty. They Fasting on- 
are taught to believe, that in the month of Ramazan God sent the incr^dut*. 
Koran from heaven; and, during that month, every true believer 
must refrain, from day-break till sunset, from eating, drinking, and 
all sensual gratifications. None are exempt from this obligation but 
travellers, sick persons, women with child, Or those who are giving 
suck ; and even these are required to make amends for their involun- 
tary neglect of'this ordination, by fasting at some other period, or by 
giving extraordinary alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined as a duty to all who can Piigrimnee to 

* I^CCCR. 

perform it J. The sacred temple at which they pay their devotions 
stands near the centre of that city. The Caaba, a square stone build- 
ing, is the part of this edifice which is most revered. It was pro- • 

* Omar Ebn Abdool Azeez. 

t Sale’s Preliaiioar;y Discourse on the Koraui page 146. 

j: Sale's Translation of the Kofbn, chap. iii. Every person^ it is assumed^ should 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. Ul-Shaffei says/» those who have money, if 
they cannot go, should perform this journey by deputy : Malik thinks all who have 
strength sufficient should go to Mecca: but Ul-Haneefa deems both money and health 
of body requisite before this duty can be deemed obligatory. 
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isttmaam. faaMy bulk by tke itiolotroiA Aralnaita ^as u hwise for ^Mur idols c bat 
the Mahobiedaas are instructed to think that CSod, in oompliattoe 
ike pmybr of Adam^ let :&11 from heaven a model of llie holy 
bcdldiogy the resemblance of Tvhich ear first father had tent in 
paradise. Adam, according to this account, turned towards the 
representation of the cdestial temple when he prayed : and, after his 
.death, his son, Seth, built a house of die same form, of stone and 
clay, ^is was destroyed by the deluge ; rebuilt by Abraham, and 
his son, Ismail, who erected it on the same spot, and took care that 
it should be of a similar shape as the former mansma# which he was 
enabled to do from having all its dimensions explained to him by a 
divine revelation 

The celebrated black stone 'f which stands within the Caaba 
is an object of the greatest veneration : every pilgrim kisses it, and 
hoars the tale of its extraordinary history and wonderful proper- 
ties. Another stone, deemed hardly less sacred, is shown at a spot 
oaHed the Palace of Abraham, whore the devoilt visitor of the temple 
is told to observe the prints of that patriarch’s footst^, made when 
he eame to see his son : and his attention is particularly directed to 

' the holy well of Zemaem, which, he is informed, burst forth at the 

* 

* Sale’s Preliminaiy Discourse on the Koran, page 1^6. 

f Tliis celebrated stone is set in silver, and fixed in file south-east confer of the 
temple. It is deemed by Mahomedans one of the*preciotts stones of paradise that fell 
to the earth with Adam ; and, being preserved at the d^nge, the angel Gabriel brought 
it to Abraham wbefi he WsA bailding the Caaba. It was, they say, at first white, bnt its 
surface has become black from oomihg in contact with those who are impure and sinful. 
Ikese, and many other fhblet, are told of this r^ic of idolatrous Wdrship, fSr such it 
utt^ilbtediy may be considered. ' * ' ’ 
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vofmmaod ^ God tovdieve tke droopiilg Hagcur, irbeo she brodg^t Cfu^.1aiaa(. 
tbe m0Kat Ismafl ^ the baivea plains of Arabia*. 

The Temide of Meona has, 'Stnoe the death of Mahomed, beea 
enhoged and ofoameoted by the piety ^d muatficeiice Mahe- 
medaa ’hovere^ns, and is annually crowded with .persons who 
come fromhvery region to wbidi his faith has extended, perform 
Uudr pdgrimage. It would occupy too much space to give a 
minute description of all the forms that attend this important cere- 
mony : they are of a nature which the enemies of this rdigion have 
justly described as closely alHed to the usages of idcdatry and super- 
stition. It is ppobaUe that Mahomed compromised with his first 
converts : and when he discovered that he could not withdraw them 
from their habitual veneration to the place of devotion of their 
fathers, he conciliated their consent to his faith by the adoption of 
this sacred object of their affection and reverence ; and was satisfied, 
if he could transfer their adoration from their idols to the true God, 
to allow them to retain a small portion of the mummery of their 
former worship. 

Both wine and games of chance are forbidden by the Koran, on wme and 

garoes of 

the ground that their sinfiifaiess is greater than their use Maho- dbance for- 
med also forbad his followers to eat of the blood of animals, of swine^s Aiw^he blood 
flesh, or of any creature that died of itself. Among the ancient 

' ^ sutine’s 6esh. 

Arabians four months of the year were deemed so sacred, that all 
wars ceased. Mahomed commanded his followers to preserve this 
usage, if thek enemies did the same; but, under all circumstances, he 


• S^’a Preltattosry D^sOoursc oa the Koran, Vol. I. page 157. 
t For A full account bf the mode in uibich this pilgrimage ia performed, see the 
Prelimmaiyr Discourse oa Salc’a Translation of the Koran. Koran, chap. li. 
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CHAJP.jgfcn. aujthorued instanb retaliation .of attack. It cannot be surprising' that 
an osdination so difficult to observe* and so easy to evade* ^tonid 
hare met with little attention. Obedience may often have been given 
to this institution as a matter of policyv but probably never from a 
motive of piety. ^ 

Friday ap- Fziday * is the day appointed by Mahomed as that oh which his 

pointed for 

prayers. fpllowers are to assemble at the mosques to attend prayer ■j*; but it 
is not* like the sabbath of the Jews and Christians* considered as a 
day of rest. On it the people assemble in the mosques, the Kman 
is read and expounded by the priests ; and the day* from this cere- 
mony* is deemed to have a sacred character : but it passes un- 
marked by any other observance than that of attending public 
worship j;. 


* VariouB causes are assigned for Friday being fixed by Mahomed as a day of 
public prayer. Some say it was the day of his arrival at Medinah. Others state^ 
that the day received its name from one of Mahomed’s ancestors^ because on it the 
people assembled before him. It is also affirmed that it was declared sacred, because, 
according to the belief of the Mahomedans, God finished the creatiefn on that day. — 
Sale’s Koran, Vol. 11# page 425, note. 

t Sale’s Translation of the Koriui, Vol. II. page 425* 

X Though Friday is the day that is set apftrt for public worship, it is not the only 
one in which that is performed. The mosques of the Mahomedans are always open ; 
and the duty of the Paish-Nam&z, or officiating priest, requires him to attend three 
times every day at that to which he belongs— -before the sun rises; in the afternoon ; 
and after sunset. Those who are very exact in the perfi^mance of their religious 
duties accompany him. The priest says his prayers in the mosques, as in private, in 
an inaudible tone : the people, who stand behind him, alsb pray in silence. Once every 
day the Paish-N&mfiz should preach from the pulpit for half an hour, or more ; but on 
Friday this duty is obligatory. He takes for bis teitt n ^rerse from the Koran, or from 
one of the books of traditions, and expounds its meaning to the peoplcv If the mosque 
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The &st RanuusaA, And the cause which led to its institution, CRAP.xxti. 
have been stated. The Mahomedans have two festivals, which Euro- 

Two feadts or- 

pean wiiteis term the greater and lesser Bairam. The hrst of these 
ccanaienoes ^e daj after the fast of Ramaaan, and is, for that reason, 
called the Eed-ul-Fitr, or ** the festival after abstinence." The 
second, which begins on die tenth of Zilhddge, is termed thfe Eed-ul- 
Kooibdn *, or ** the feast of sacrifice," and is instituted' in commemo- 
ration of Abraham offering up his son Isaac. The rite of circumcision Practice of 

, , circumcision. 

IS not once mentioned in the Koran. It is considered as an act of 
imitative practice'!', founded on the example of the disciples, but 
not on that of the prophet himself X- It may, according to Maho- 
medans, be omitted m<ca8es where, from the age of the convert, 
or any other cause, there might be danger from the operation : but 
this important ritual is seldom neglected. It is deemed the outward 
mark of a true believer: and the very fear that his corpse might, 
in a day of slaughter, be confounded with those of infidels, and, 
in consequence, be denied the holy rites of sepulture, is sufficient 
to make every man, who professes the faith, anxious that thb cere- 
mony should be performed. 

The Koran, which consists of one hundred and fourteen chapters, fhe Koran 
was not produced as a complete volume : and unbelievers may be detach^ for- 

tions. 


be small, there is only one Paish-N&m&z, or priest; when large, it is not uncommon to 
have two or three, and they all perform the religious service at the same time. 

* The Eed-ul-Koofb&n, or ** the feast of sacrifice,” which commences on the tenth 
of ZilhfLdge, the day appointed for slaying the victims by the pilgrims at Mecca. 

t This practice was taken from the Jews: and Mahomedans are taught to believe 
that it was first instituM by Abraham- 

t Mahomed is said to have been born circumcised. 

^ i 
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CHAf>.)ikin. peraritted fd eklisifre the policy '‘<vhich<1^d to the gradual appewance 
* of this ptofessed book of Revelation. - Mahomed early taught thin 
disciples to believe that it was sent in a complete state from CkMi* 
to the lowest heaven by the* hands of the angel Gabriel'*, from 
whence it was communichted to him, in detached portions'!', by 
the same angel.- From the first revelation to the last Occupied a 
period of twenty-three years ; ahd the Prophet of Arabia declared* 
that he h^d, during the whole of this time, a continual intercourse 
with Gabriel, and was wont to dictate to a writer the different 
chapters as that angel brought them to him. No mode could have 
been better calculated to preserve and to promote his power. He 
was at once the civil ruler and the military aleader of his followers ; 
and he drew at pleasure, from a source which they deemed divine, 
those laws and mandates which were to regulate their lives, and to 
exciter them to actions of virtue and of valour. In order to guard 
against the errors of precipitation, he inculcated, as a doctrine, that 
the commands he received from the Almighty were sometimes re- 
voked : and he also warned true behevers against literally interpret- 
ing all the passages in the Koran. Some parts of that volume were, 
• he told them, to be understood as they were written ; while others 


* This took place on a night which is termed the night of Ul-Kadr, or ** the 
" night of power, or glory.” It is believed to be that between the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth of Ramazan: but Mahomedan doctors are not further agreed 
respecting this date, than that it actually was during the month of Ramazan, the 
whole of which is deemed sacred, on account of the occurrence of this auspicious 
event. 

The Koran was not even sent in chapters, hut an pmall portions, several 9f which 
are often included in one chapter. 
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trere to-be taken in a figurative eense* ** . : By these precautions he Qb;4P.xxu. 
was prepared to evade, if he conld not directly repel, every charge, 
of iocoosistencyi or of false prophecy. . 

Mahomed was possessed of a graceful person,, of ready eloquence, 
of courage, and of wisdmn. In the state in which be found bb 
country, the .means, taken by this extraordinary man to propagate 
bis doctrine, and establish his power, could hardly fail of success : 
and even his enemies must admit, that he entitlerl himself to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. The great majority of the Arabiansj 
when he first proclaimed his mission, were ignorant idolaters, whose 
superstition was disgraced by the grossest and most inhuman usages'^. 

They were, as a nation, divided at home and despised abroad. By 
adopting his religion, they learnt to pay their exclusive adoration to 
one true and only God ; and they obtained a strength from that 
political union, which was the consequence of their common creed, 
that^ enabled them to become masters of the fairest portion of the 
globe. 

The Koran is written in the purest dialect of the Arabic, and is The composi- 
deemcd, by Mahomedans, of such surpassing beauty and eloquence ranconsidered 
of composition, that they consider it impossible an uninspired human ■ 


* The following passage in the Koran exemplifies its character in this respect : 

** There is no God btit he, the mighty, the wise. It is be who hath sent down 
unto thee the book, wherein are some verses clear to be understood ; they are the 
foundation of the book ; and others are parabolical. But they whose hearts are 
perverse will follow that which is parabolical therein, out of low schism, and a 
" desire of the interpretation thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof 
except God.”-— Sale’s Korart^ Vol. I. chap. iii. page 53. 

t The horrid practide of female infanticide was common over all Arabia, and is 
frequeutly reprobated in the Koran. 
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cyup.;^|Eii. being could have composed it. It cannot be expected that.others 
should view, either the language in which it is .written, or its contents, 
with equal enthusiasm. It has been summaiilj described by an able 
European author* as contmning a few ordinances relative to poly- 
gamy,^ divorces, slavery, and the laws of succession ; some emphatical 
declamations on the attributes of God ; and a collection of puerile 
tales and extravagant fables. But we can hardly (in the pride of 
better knowledge,) venture to pronounce that to be pumile or con* 
temptible which has so fully answered the purpose for which it was 
designed^ and which is still considered as the standaid of truth and 
perfection by nearly half the universe. The Koran of Mahomed, with 
many of the defects ascribed to it, abounds with the finest passages in 
praise of the Almighty. Its author dwells upon the great and holy 
theme with an eloquence that is exalted by the most enraptured 
fervor. The other parts, though less eloquent, were suited to the 
character, prejudices, and habits of those to whom his religion was 
offered, and whose ignorant and degraded condition it was meant to 
improve. His success was astonishing: and even those who have 
shuddered at the magnitude of his presumptuous profanation, have 
t accorded an admiration to the man which they refused to the prophet, 
and have not been able to consign to that contempt, which belongs 
to schemes of superstitious and idolatrous worship, a religion, which, 
with all its errors, is grounded upon one of the most rational, and 
suldime principles of human belief. 

The purpose of the Koran, and the manner in which it was 
written, has rendered it a volume of law, as well as of religion. The 


Volney, 
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intention of its author Was not only to instruct his followers in their qhap.xx;^ 
duty- to God, but towards eadi other: and the precepts it contains 
have been acknowledged, throughout the nations who profess the Ma- 
homedan faith, as the sole foundation of all their jurisprudence. The 
different passages and chapters of the Koran were never put into any 
order by the prophet, and were, at his death, a confused heap of 
loose sheets. The important labour of forming them into a volume 
devolved upon the first caliph, Aboubeker, who arranged them, 
without any attention to the times at which the different revelations 
were made: but this was of no consequence, as each chapter is 
distinct, and has no necessary connexion with the one that precedes 
or follows it. The transcript made from the original sheets was 
committed to the custody of one of the widows of Mahomed ; but, 
some years afterwards, the caliph, Osman, discovering that many 
spurious editions of the sacred volume were dispersed over the 
empire, directed that a number of copies should be taken from 
the one which Aboubeker had made, and that they should be dis- 
tributed to the faithful ; who were commanded to bum and destroy 
all the other editions, as erroneous 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia, even before his death, broke out with great 
violence on the occurrence of that event ; and the rapid strides which 
his successors made to imperial power, only afforded this spirit a 
wider sphere* of action. It would fill a volume even to name the 
various sects which have sprung up in the Mahomedan world. It 
is only meant to describe that of the Sheahs, which has become the 


* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 86. 
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national religion of Persia, and to notice the doctrines of the Soofiees, 
which, have spread over that kingdom : but, before we enter upon this 
part of the subject, it will be necessary to say a iew words on the 
progress of the Soonee faith ; which, from the great majority in.the 
lumbers of those who have concurred in its belief, claims the dis> 
tinction of being entitled the orthodox, or established religion. 

An account of The Koran, considered as a book of law, was only suited to 

faith. tine government of a rude society, shaped JUce that of . the Arabian 
tribes for whom it was first framed. When the power of the caliphs 
was extended, it became impossible to govern their numerous sub- 
jects by the comparatively few rules and maxims which this volume 
contained ; and the difficulty was increased, by a great proportion of 
these rules of conduct being local, and altogether inapplicable to 
the condition of many of the nations who had embraced the Maho- 
medan rehgion. The fundamental pri^ple, however, of this faith 
required, that, wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws 
should be abolished ; for it was deemed profanation to desire know- 
ledge on such a subject from any other than a divine source. There 
appeared, therefore, no remedy, but rendering that more copious. 

‘ An account of the actions, and the traditionary sayings of the pro- 
phet, who was believed never to have acted or spoken bu| by the 
inspiration of God, and whose every act and word was, in conse- 
quence, considered as a law, were collected from the mouths of his 
wives and companions. Tliis immense collection was termed 
Sonna, and regarded by the Soonees *, or those who believed in it, 

* The JewB bad also a code of tradition*: and it was a saying wldi the Pharisee, 
(who may.he termed the Jewish Sormee,) that the words of the Scrips were lovely, 
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of equal authority with the Koran. But the materials for the cfiAt>.xxA. 
government df great empires were yet incomplete. Some part of the- 
Koran was obscure and figurative : many of the traditions were 
vague, and still more contradictory of each other. To remedy the 
confusion and evils arising from these causes, the most learned and 
able of thc'Mahomedan divines devoted themselves to the explana- 
tion of these holy records : but it was evidently impossible that thej' 
could limit themselves to the mere exposition of texts. They sought 
to acquire fame by the propagation of their own opinions, and by the 
addition of their dogmas to those of their prophet and his immediate 
successors. Schisms were multiplied in every quarter where the 
Mahomedan religion was professed : but the great mass of believers 
settled at last in recognising the authority of four eminent doctors of 
law, Haneefa, Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal ; who were considered as 
holy and learned men in their lives, and, since their deaths, have been 
canonized as the four Imauins*, or high priests, of the established 

above the words of the law, and more weighty than the law and the prophets. The 
Apostle Matthew, in alluding to this doctrine, says, “ Thus have ye made the 
commandment of God of none effect by your traditions.”— Ma«Ac®, chap. xv. 
verse 6. 

* The sacred title of Imaum is, by the Sheahs, given only to the immediate de- 
scendants of the prophet, which are twelve. The last of these, the Imaum Mehdy, is 
supposed by them to 1^. concealed (not dead), and the title which belongs to him can- 
not, they conceive, be given to another : but among the Soonccs it is a dogma, that there 
must be always a visible Imaum, or ** father of the church.” I'he title is given to the 
four learned doctors who are the founders of their faith. It was long maintained that 
the Imaum must be descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : but the Emperors of 
Constantinople (Wbo are of a Tartar family,) have assumed the sacred title, which they 
claim dtr gftduhd of the formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the Twelfth, the last 

2 T 
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CHAF.jtXn. orthodox religion. These saints differed from each other in expo^nd- 
'''***^*''''*^ ing parts of the Koran, and the traditions ; but their followers have 
concurred in tolerating their respective differences, which relate more 
to forms than essentials, and have become consolidated into one be> 
lief, which is termed the Soonee, or, in other words, the belief of those 
who assent to the Soona, or oral traditions, and consequently acknow- 
ledge the first caliphs, from whom most of these traditions were 
derived, as the chosen companions and legitimate successors of the 
prophet. The four sects mentioned above, have been denominated 
four pillars of the Soonee faith : each has a separate oratory at 
the Temple of Mecca : but this, and the other distinctions they have 
preserved, as separate sects, have not disturbed their union, which 
has been cemented by their common alarm at the progress of schisms, 
that threatened, if they spread, not only to alter the faith, but to 
overthrow the whole system of their jurisprudence ; which was esta- 
blished upon authorities, the purity and legality of which these 
heretics openly denied. 

An account of Among the principal of these schisms was that of the Sheahs ; 
siieahs, which, as has been before stated, had become, from the commence- 
ment of the Suffavean dynasty, the national religion of Persia. 
The meaning of the term Sheah has been already explained, and a 
short account has been given of the history of this sect. Prom the 
hour of the death of Mahomed, the adherents of Aly had maintained 
his right of succession to the caliphate, and had deemed those by 
whom that right had been set aside as the greatest of sinners. The 

caliph of the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim the First. The ackoowledgmeDt of this 
title rendm the Emperor of Turkey the spiritual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 
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talents, the piety, and the reputation of the three first caliphs, pre- crap.xxii. 
served the empire from the effects of this spirit of discontent; 
and the ultimate elevation of Aly satisfied, for a time, the clamour 
of his friends : but his death, and that of his. sons, and the misfor- 
tunes of his descendants, who, though admitted to the rank of Imaums, 
or chief priests, were excluded from all temporal power, led numbers 
to cherish, in secret, the principles of the sect of Sheah, and to mourn 
over the hard lot of the direct descendants of their holy prophet. 

The kingdom of Persia was the first whose inhabitants united in Theinimbit- 
proclaiming themselves of this sect, and who vowed eternal hatred 
and war against those who professed the Soonee doctrine. More 
than three centuries * has elapsed since the Sheah faith has become 
the adopted religion of that country : and, during the whole of 
that period, a regard for its tenets have either been the cause, or 
the pretext, of almost every war in which it has been engaged. 
Surrounded by nations who profess the Soonee doctrine, whether the 
Persian has been called upon to invade the territories of the Turks, 
the Affghans, or the Tartars, or to repel the attacks of these nations, 
he has been always summoned by the same watchword: and the 
belief that the Sheah faith was in danger, has never failed to rouse • 
him to action. N4dir Shah, when at the summit of his power, at- 
tempted to destroy a feeling, of which he had proved the efficacy 
for the purpose of defence, because it was likely (as it excited hatred 
in other nations,) to obstruct his ambitious plans of extended con- 
quest : but the attempt failed, and the attachment of the Persians to 

* Iimail, the first king of the SufiFavean race, ascended the throne of Persia in 
A. D. 1490, and p^Iaitaed the ShSah faith to be the national reUgion of that country. 
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The difference 
between the 
Soonee nnd 
Sheah doo 
trine. 


their faith continues as decided as ever. It appear, therefore, of 
importance to understand the character of those feelings which have 
hadj'and continue to have, so powerful an influence upon a nation's 
conduct: and we cannot obtain this knowledge, except, by a careful 
study of the tenets and dogmas which are peculiar to the Sheah sect 
of Mahomedans. 

The great and radical difference between the Soonee and 
Sheah doctrine, arises from the latter maintaining tlie divine and 
indefeasible right of Aly to have succeeded to the caliphate at the 
death of the prophet. His claims, they assert, rested on his being 
the first convert, and consequently the eldest in the faith; on his 
nearness of kindred to Mahomed, of whom he was a cousin ; and on 
his having married Fatimah, the only offispring of that prophet. 
They also affirm, that he was expressly declared his successor* ; 
and that those by whose intrigues he was deprived of his inheritance, 
acted in direct contradiction to the will of God, as signified through 
the prophet. The same great temporal and spiritual power, which 
-the adherents of Aly conceive should have immediately descended to 
him, ought, in their opinion, to have been transmitted to his lineal 
descendants; and they, consequently, deem not only the three first 
caliphs, Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman, but all the caliphs who took 
the title of “ Lord of the Faithful,” as illegal usurpers of power. 

* Sheah writers declare, that when the angel Gabriel tnrormed Mahomed he must 
prepare to die, that sacred personage proceeded towards Mecca. On the road he came 
to a place called Khoom-e-Ghuddeer, where he declared Alj his heir. This event oc- 
oorred on the 18th of Zebadge, and is celebrated bj an annual festival; called the Eed- 
ul-Ghuddeer, or the festival of Ghuddeer.” 
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This belief n hostile to the whole fabric of the establishment of the 
Soona, or traditions of the Soonee sect ; as those who profess it deny 
all that part of their traditions which rest upon the authority of the 
three first caliphs, whose very names are abhorrent to them. The 
Shealis, however, admit the legality of the Soona, or traditions, except 
where the source from whence these are derived is contaminated by 
crime, or disobedience * to God. Their leading principle throughout, 
is an adherence to the relations and descendants of Mahomed, 
whom they deem to have partaken, though in a lesser degree, 
of his sacred nature : and the title that Sheahs love to be distin- 
guished by, which is that of “ the friends of the family,” strongly 
marks this feeling. 

The Sheahs both disbelieve and contemn the dogmas of the four Their disbelief 

of the dogmas 

great Imaums or saints, who may be termed the founders of the of the four 
Soonee doctrine. These learned doctors have, they affirm, propa- 
gated many erroneous and impious opinions, both in matters of faith 
and of practice : and they contend, that the worldly policy, which 
has led to the monstrous compound of their contradictory tenets into 
one faith, must involve all those who adopt it as a general belief in 
inexplicable difficulties. They argue, in support of this opinion, that • 
as it is acknowledged there is only one path of truth, it becomes 
evident, that if the followers of Ilaneefa, or any oilier of the Soonee 
saints, are right, those of the remaining three sects must be wrong : 
and after all, they ask, “ Is it not better to trust to what we have 
“ received from God and his prophet, and from those who lived 

* They accuse the three first caliphs of direct disobedience, on the ground of their 
knowledge of Al/s superior right, and of the prophet's desire that he should be his 


successor. 
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cjiAp.ixii. ** at the period of his mission) and have transmitted his sajringsi* 
“ than to give our minds over to these pretending doctors of divi- 
** niiy and of law * ; and, by doing so, constitute their falUble works 
** into the standard of our faith, and the rule of our lives 

* The orientalists have ever been fond of illustrating arguments }>y anecdotes. 
They relate the following of a Sheah doctor of laws, who was summoned to attend a 
meeting, in which four doctors of the orthodox sects were assembled, to decide whether 
Saltan Khod&h-bandSLh, the great grandson of Chenghiz, could be allowed to take back 
a wife whom he had divorced three times, without conforming to the prescribed usage, 
fpuaded on the Soonee law, of her first marrying and cohabiting with another person. 
The Sheah doctor, with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving his slippers 
at the door of the room in which they assembled, secured them under his arm. This 
action produced much mirth ; and the reason of it was demanded. We have a 
recoM in my family,^’ said the man, that one of our ancestors, who lived in the 
days of our prophet, had his slippers stolen by a follower of Haneefa!” All bunt into 
laughter; and he was informed, that Haneefa himself did not propagate his doctrine till 
a century after the prophet’s death. It must have been a follower of Malik then.” 
The mirth became louder, as the ignorant doctor was instructed of the date of Malik, 
who came after Haneefa. Then it was Shaffei but he was of still later date. It 
** must,” said the Sheah, in an affected rage, " have been Hanbal ’ ” This holy man, 
he was informed, did not publish bis works till the second century of the Hejirah. 
The Sheah doctor started back with affected surprise at all this information, and 
exclaimed : Why, if all you say is true, these holy saints, whose opinions you desire 

to make our lawS| lived so long after our prophet, that they could personally know 
no more than you and I, gentlemen, except as they might happen to be more or less 
learned !” Saying this, he arose and took bis departure ; but was soon sent for by the 
king, who asked him if he thought he might take back his wife without first allowing 
her to be married to another ? ^ If there is no greater authority than the opinion of 
these modern saints against it, I can see no sin in your doiog so,” was the reply. 
The king was rejoiced, and immediately acted on his opinion : and this circumstance 
ik supposed to have had no slight weight in disposing Mahomed Kbodah-bund&h to 
believe in the Sheah doctrines.— -Persian MS, f Persian MS. 
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The difference which exists in these points bctw^n the Sooaee GHAjt>axn. 
and the Sheah sects is at once rancorous and irreconCileable. It is 
one in which die pasi^ions are easily arrayed ; for it relates to no 
speculative or abstruse points of faith that are diiOicult to be com- 
prehended, but is interwoven with the history of their general reli- 
gion: Names 'which are never mentioned but with blessings by one 
sect, are hourly cursed by the other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and disobedience, of the three first caliphs are the essential dogmas 
of the Sheah doctrine : while the leading principle of the Soonees is, 
that, next to the prophet, these rulers were beyond all others the 
most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Soonee and Sheah faith can never exist in 
any concord with each other. A stranger to the name of Mahomed 
is more acceptable to a zealous man of either of these reli^Ons 
than the opposite sectary, who insults him with an hourly attack of 
his favourite tenets; and their disagreement, as has been before 
stated, relates to matters of faith, or rather opinion, more than of 
practice. The differences in their mode of worship and customs are 
slight*, and have wholly arisen out of the hate they bear each other, 
and their dislike to have any usage in common. Innumerable 
volumes have been written on the subject of the disputes between 
the Sheah and Soonee sects. Their effect has been similar to 
that of most works on religious controversy : they have oftener 
irritated than convinced : but it is justice to their authors to 
observe, that these productions frequently display an union of 

* These consist in the mode of holding the hands, of the mode of prostration, and 
other fomui e^nhlly immaterial. 
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Their accu- 
sation of Ila- 
neefa. 


taste and of learning. Every effort is made in them to Orreslf the 
attention of the reader. The arguments are often shaped into o 
dramatic form to render them more attractive : and the zeakms 
vniter condescends to amuse the fancy, in the hope that ids 
doing so may aid his object of informing the judgment. 

It has been before observed, that the religion and the laws of a 
Mahomedan nation always flow from the same ibnntain ; .and the 
ccHisequence is, that they regard, with feelings of sacred venera* 
tion, all those by whom their laws are made or expounded. 
These must, generally speaking, be acknowledged as saints before 
they are recognised as lawgivers; and an attack upon the sanctity 
of their character, strikes at once at the faith and the jurisprudence 
of the countries where their authority is acknowledged. It has ever 
been one of the greatest disputes between the Soouees and Sheahs, 
that the latter deny all respect and confidence to the four great law^ 
givers on whom the whole superstructure of the usages and ordi- 
nances, if not the religion, of the former depends. It will elucidate 
this subject to state some of the objections which they make to 
the dogmas of these reputed saints. 

Abou Haneefa, who lived* in the first century of the Hejirah, 
and who is represented to have been a man that united great 


* Haneefa*ul>Daaman>ebn-Thabet was born iif tbe eightielh year of the Hejirab, 
and died in the btindred and fiftieth. His followers assert, that he was designated 
by an huddees, or saying of the prophet, which expressed, that Abon Haneefa 
the lamp of the faithful:*’ but this doubtful record was probably inyented by some 
zealous disciple to give him superiority over the others. We are told by Ul^Gbazali, 
a respectable writer, that Haneefa ended his life in prison at Bagdad^ where he iras con- 
fined because he refused to accept the office of judge, for which he thought himself 
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knodesty^ and piety 'with- a plain solid .understanding, and wbMe 
tenets are praised on account of their being founded more upmi 
reason than upon traditions, is accused, by the Sheabs, of ignorance 
and presumption. They assert, that among other, deviations from 
the true path, he departed from the obvious text of the Koran, 
in allowing his followers to drink wine *, after its spirit had , been 
a little evaporated by boiling; and that he also altered a number 
of practices regarding prayer and purifications, which are inculcated 
both in that volume and the admitted traditions. As a proof of 
the ignorance of this Imuum, the Sfaeah writer-f*, with apparent 
triumph, alleges, that he confessed his inability to decide whether 
a hermaphrodite could be admitted into paradise, or a geni 
become perceptible to the human vision! 

The second, Imaum Malik, was also bom:^ in the first century 

ft 

of the Hejirah ; and, if we are to believe Soonee writers, he was not 
less remarkable than Haneefa for his modesty and piety. We are 

unfit. When urged by his friends to take this station to escape persecution, he replied, 
I choose rather to be punished by men than by God and wheu asked the reason 
why he said he was unfit for it, he answered, If 1 have spoken the truth, I am unfit ; 
** if I have uttered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to be a judge.*'— Sale’s Preliminary 
Disconrse on the Kvran, page 20(i« 

• ] follow, in this part, the author of the Absar^ul-Mustubsurcen, or The Eyes of 
Acute Observers;’* a work of oolAderable reputation. This writer accuses Haneefa 
of allowing his disciples to drink nubeez ; a kind of wine made from dates or raisins ; 
which, be asserts, is in direct opposition to that sacred tradition which states, ithat 
« every thing that intoxicates is wine,” and that every wine is unlawful.” 
MuMtubmreen. t Absar-ul-Muatubsureen. 

i Xi|^ Jioaum Abdool Malik was ]K>m between the year of the Uigirah ttioety and 
uinety^five, and died A. 177. 
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infovmed^ that out of .forty< 42 ig^t qudeftloais which were put to Ihkn, 
lietetttisiCiai thi^ty^wo with a declaration that he could not aiiawtt' 

V 

thorn. ** A noble and frank confession of ignorance/’ observes a 
Mehomedan writer*, which could,, in a man of-such leamiog and 

f* reputation, have only proceeded from a mind whose sole object 

* ♦ 

was truth, and the glory, of God.” This modest and wise doctor, 
however, is accused, by Sheah writers, of being the ^Id propagator 
of fidsehood and of vice. They assert ‘f*, that he iau^t that the flesh 
of all animals, except swine, and beings endowed with reason, might 
be eaten : and they quote from his own writings to prove, that, in 
certain cases, he affirmed the legality of a practice which cannot be 
named, but which all other Mahomedan teachers have concurred 
in deeming infamous. 

SlMiffei$, the third Imaum of the Soonees, who was born]] in 
the second century of the Hejirah, is said, by all Soonee writers, 
to have been a learned and virtuous man, who laboured to arrange 
the traditions § so as to render them useful as a code of laws. He 
introduced several alterations of religious forms, but advanced few 

* Ul*6hteali. t Absar-ul-Mastubsurcei). 

f; Chardin, in Vol. II. page 2S7 old edit., observes, that the Sbeahs are almoBt all 
followers of Sha^i/die Soonees of Hanee&. This is an error of extraw^insiy magni- 
tude fioii a miter of re much experieaee and ol^fen^atioiu The Sheabs have, at all 
periods, held SbsAei and bis dootnnes in equal abhotrenoe. 

II Ebn Ediis-nlYStHUBei was bom at Ascalon in Pjalestiae A. H. 150, educated at 
hftecea, and died in Egypt A. H. 904,. 

OaeMahomedan «ntfa 0 r.irittily observes, “ that the relators of the traditions were 
^ asltisp -fin UliBhaffiei oame and anrakeaed PreftmfRtoy tZHwouw oh 

tAe Aoraa, page 208. » 
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doctrines, that' can be deemed innovations. We may mdse of chap.xxii. 
the i^ustioe of his enemies from the character of their accusations r 
one^of the principal of which is, that this Imaum departed from that 
text of tlie Jkocan which prohibits gambling, by allowing his disciples 
to indulge in the recreation of a few games of chess *. 

Hanbal,* the fourth Imaum, was bom'f' in the second century: ofii.<nbai. 
he was at first an opposer. and afterwards a follower of Ul-Sbafiei, 
from whom he boasted to have learnt most of the traditions he 
knew: and we are assured that he was able to repeat a million:^. 

This Imaum appears to have been bolder than any of his prede- 
cessors, and to have taught doctrines which subjected him to the 
most cruel persecution. The Sheahs accuse him, not only of having 
allowed his followers to relieve occasional lowness of spirits by the 
use of intoxicating drugs ||, but of propagating the most profiine 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Almighty, whom his followers, 
they assert, were taught to believe was a corporeal being. 

One Sheah author^ describes the God of the sect of Han bailee 
as ** having curled locks; of being immaterial from the head to 


* He limited them to three games at one sitting. 

t £bn Hanbal was born in A. H. l64. Some authors state, that he was bom at 
^ Merv, in Khorassan, of which city hia parents were natives; and that his mother 
brought him from thence to Bagdad at her breast: while others assure us, that she 
was with child of him" when shtfi^ame to Bagdad, and that he was born there.*' — 
Sale's Preliminary IXUcourse on the Konauj page S 08 . 

X Homilton's Coaunentary on Mahomedan Laws, P. D. page 29. 

II He allowed, the author of the Absar^ul-Mostubsureen asserts, bis dtariijJrs to take 
hungf a very intoxicatiug drug, in a quantity not exceeding the siae of a>pistacfaioiittt ; 
wbiolv^tQOthei Sbeah writer mnarksiMas probably the learoed doctor^s own dose. 

, § 1 uanslate fimoib^t^sar^Mastiibsureen. 
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cuaf.kxii. ** tliie hrea^^} but consisting, from breast do«mWai:€ls, of one 
** piass:” and he assertis, that this learned doctor^ 

plakied that verse in the Koran which staitest that*** the mercifut 
“w 40od is upon the heavens," to mean, “ that die Deity sat four* 
** fingers above the firmament in such a manner, that his knees^ 
** reached below it." He adds, that the followers of Hanbal have 
proclaimed opinions still more impious. “ They believe," he in- 
forms us, “ that on the day of resurrection, ivhocr men shall be' 
“ called before God to worship him, Fatimab, the daughter of 
“ Mahomed,) shall advance to the judgment-seat to petition for 
justice on the murderers of her sons, Hussein and Hussun : but 
** God, they say, will show his thigh, and display a cloth that covers 
** a wound upon it ; while a voice will be heard to exclaim, * That 
“ awrow which Nimrod* shot at heaven with intention to destroy me 
wounded my thigh. I have not permitted it to heal, that I might 
show it ydu ; and that you should know, that, if the God you 
adore sustained so great a wrung from a being whom he created, 
** you should not be surprised at the sufferings your sons endured 
“ from their own tribe/" The followers of this doctor, the same 
writer observes, assert, that the Almighty had one day a pain 
m.his eyes’f', and that he informed the inquiring angels tliat it was 
“ an inflammation, brought on by the torrents of teats which he 
“ liad shed at the deluge:" and they- also affirm, “ thAt every 
“ Thursday night God assumes the shape of a beautiful boy, and 

* According to Mahomedan legends, Nimrod pretended to divine power, and shot 
aWarrow at the beavens to kill tbe Almigb^. 

^ V.Tbe author of .the AbBar-ulrMoBtubsureeiMttatSes, that be takes this het from the 

MonakUF^ a work which he asserts is held in estimatioa by the sect of Hanballee. 
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** descei^^ftoni heaven upon an Egyptian ass; and that it was v^y cilAp.xkit. 
** icoiltnon lo build a' sidaU mafiger on "the tops of their mosques/ 

** neap which' they: bultit incense, and deposited some &ne 'straw 
** adsd grain* which was declared to be for the refireshtrient of the 
** animal on which the Almighty rode, in the event of his descending 
“ at that spot/' 

.It is evident, from this example, that the Sheah writers endeavour 
to defame and discredit the Imaums, or saints, of the Soonees, by 
ascribing to them not only every doctrine that has been propagated 
by the mOst absurd or visionary of their followers, but those of other 
sects. - The impious tenets which are here charged upon the disciples 
of Hanbal, should properly be ascribed to those of the £bn-ul-Keram, 
the. celebrated founder of the schism of the Keramites; a sect which, 
by thdr literal acceptation of the figurative parts of the Koran, have 
been led into a gross heresy, that is deemed at once monstrous and 
blasphemous by almost all other Mabomedans, who, generally speak- 
ing, entertain the purest and most sublime belief of the divine nature 
and attributes of the Almighty. 

Tlie Sheahs also accuse the four Soonee Imaums of having 
altered several sacred institutions, particularly that of the division 
of the khums*, or fifth share of spoil taken in war ; regarding which, 

* The khumB is described in tbe^Koran as the property of God, his propheti and 
his relations, or men of his tribe, (Bcnee Haschim,) who are poor and destitute. 

The right of the Benee Haschim to a share in the khums is grounded upon their 
being excluded from any portion of the zukaat. The author of the Ubsar^nl-Mus- 
tubsureen expressly states, that when ** the one fifth of the whole of the captured pro^ 
perty had ^beep separated, Mahomed divided it into sij^ portions ^ three of which 
the prophet took fof himself, and the three remainiiig he divided equally among 
orphansi beggars, and trav^ellers, of the tribe of Benee Haschim, to compensate them 
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Heretti£i with 
winch the 
Sbeahs are 
chai|{ed. 


9M]^^Qy e^bhii^ied^dw^tties at* 

{n^oe of ^£ak)ined md the text of, the Komn. J^kpy 
al(W|i|piCtft/tiiat theyiiaTe altered forms of {H^jer, Hbd ipade'd^via- 
other iwints ftooLjrhat is enjoined tFadttio;as qj^aohnow- 
aiUboritY, ^<t,die express and soto^^bjecl of establisiluDg 
f|lhl|^« ppposi^tO those of the Sheahs ; and^op, all tbi^se ^pnounds 
t^j hold tbe nalmes of ^aneefa, Malik) Shaff<^ and j^ebal, in 
cmnplete abhorrence) and coosidir aft wfLndecbti^'! irom the true 
path idt prho follow their abominable and heretical doctrines. 

It it{i[ould be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition of 
the • itmuiDerable points of difference between these two Maho- 
jusedao ftects: a short reference to some of their most popular 
pijpductions will be the best mode of elucidating the character 
ofHheiii^ opposite tenets, and of showing the stjle of their most 
iBStemned (theological disputants. 

In a letter, written by some priests of the Soonee* sect, that 
accompanied the army of a,!I!artar monarch*!* who attacked Mushed, 

for the religious charity (zukaat), in which, by the Koran, it was considered unlawful 
for them to' share.” 

*' '' it oiW‘of the most sirious charges which' the'Sbeah writers make Against the 
4luieS(feM nalipb;, that th<^ iidtered this mage, and took the whole of the Jkhaeos to 
themseWes, to the exclusion of the sacred family, and the tribe of the prophet : but we 
find it «t|Ued in a learned wprk Qh Mabomedan kw'y tbat^ secoraing to the Soofiees^ 
shares cilr &e kboen should be giren to orphans, the poor, and <trsTdlers.— • (itmmmteary 

an ft f s ft siS e Jari law, Vol. II. page 179. 

< 

* * TlMkSoonees are^tSconeed of makisf’ the tops e^tgsaires convex instead of flat, <tbh 

shape ordered by a tniditioB,) far no.^reefcm bat^mppesitioo to the Sheahs. 
tjUjelfafairesii. ^ ' y, ’ 

. t‘*Ofeidllllah)MvetaigniefjbAl|sbegs. aMoaroh waailbe nephew of the cele- 
brated Shsibtheg Khaivtbeeenqieeeer* »He csMmamtdbieTeigmaboot At I>t ld48. * 
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sl^C^comtiawi^/a «atalogi^ of thaSe {kereald^ ‘cHkP-.xHtti 
sfitk the ^hefflifii are charged* and for which they ''are justl/ 
doomed (if we are to bK^e the authSbrs^f this violent atmtfaeftti,) ' 
total 'dc^trnetion in dits world* and everiasting misery to 

come. O'hey are acc^d of not only denying the authcqrityi 
vilifying the character of those who are declared in the Kofhn to 
the choi9a¥'icom|MimQns of the IMy pn>{diet. They are reniinded* 
that even Aly, thb^^Loifd of* thi*%ailhfiil, whose undaunted valour 
was never questioned* submitted to the rule of the three first caliphs ; 
and ihat^these cannot be accused of usurpation, without implicating 
him in an act of base submission to illegal authority. Th6 Sheah's 
are upbraided in this letter* with the cahlranies they have uttered 
against Ayesha, and are accused of having dishonoured the sacjrCd 
name of the prophet by thefi* abuse of his wife. They are, on 
the ground of these, and many other heresies, denounced, by the 
writers of this anathema, as the worst of infidels. “ Your pro- 
“ petty,” these observe, “ is legitimate plunder for those who 
** fight' fbr the true faith : and as to the fields and gardens in the 
** vidnity of Mushed, which, you inform us-f, are the unalienaUe 
“ piopeity of the holy shiKhe of the Imaum Reeft, to which sacred 
“ purpose .tliey were consecrated by the ancestors of the present 

V Monarchs of .Persia, we can. only reply* that, in a country which it 

V is .proper and lawful to plunder* the. army of the faithful cannot 
** stop to distinguish the lands winch have been appropri^ktc4 for 


* • Letter of^the oolimah, or religious tton, of Maver-ul-Naher to the Sbeahi of 
Mosbad. 

t There would apfleaiv. this teibark, to bavedteeu sane pievioiM cowetpond> 
anoe^ bnt't {nu^ uever seen'Unyletter’eacept'thM, and the reply to it. 
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Their refiita^ 
Cion of them. 


¥^- mt^RY i>V 

I tiist ^c3ong to it9 JII!llllltfelCt?iili^^ 

made* thi6 'xiBVt!n.ueft ^ tbu 
be expdb^^% true beUm^: and 
^^ftticannoty^fiOm tbe fiatare t>f cirCxmAstances,*)^ 'tKose 

‘'*‘|'iM!» *il>te«l4''"ipe^ if 'bebomes the littty t*f onr' Ofs^nfering 
^ *||i|boe t6'^iiri<ie'!i^'ita legal ebaresa'^mong his^'bmve waniftts.’* 

tbe jostice^^of wbich is by^ Tenwls Axim 

the'fTotitiii ity traditio^, and by llftaned^ fipom ^tidus poets, bteathes 
Hie ftidne spirit, and r^pihdates the aame arguments whicb are to 
^ tbuad in the declatations of an' the Soonee princes w^o have 
%iVad^ Persia since < the Sheah doctrine was established as the 

V 

iuM^nal religion of il^at cddfitry. ^ i^/Tbis parHcular document has 
» prWbablj been pi’e^ietved, on iccouiltiof the eloquent answer which 
'wi^^sbnt torH by a 9beah pri^*, i^ho'was, at tIAs period, resident 
in the City of Mtufeed.* ' , ^ . 

■ t 31^18 able diida^ whose nfl|^ was Mnollah hlahoBaed, declares, 
3h of 'tint he intends to oppose to the 

•duirges of i(ieMl]^^^iilidl|«have been made against the Sheahs, no 
atgatMOpTbet^waat are ts^fien'ifToin the and irOm those tra- 

ditifO^, tlys J^nthentii|ity o^^bich are acknowledged by the learned 
'lOf ifcteth 3(S^ to proftS, frokn^owe-t*' of these ^uthbrfties, 

that ‘arjhiien 'SSn>'beajpd disputes kt''^is chamber, 

and calledlisrjpen^ ^^iming to those anmnd him, 

“ I virrH^ k€^ y($u the trim ' p^th after my 

« danth/^ (^^^Eare !pli|a>).fb*t>nd it to be given, 

■ ' > ' * y "ft w > ^ ' t ^ * 

' * Tbit priwt b «slled^|q|j|i» origin«i^]^„M(Hj^ Mwh jw nw d . BleMlSiQdarcs : bat 

tbe lattw tern was,ira4o^the«siqee^1tif^«p^or ftpUy. ' ' 

e dw Moaskiff, by Hnmdee. Tbb fact b also mentioned in the Sidwb^'Bachara. 






fai||)4' He ii4<ihice» other.au^tft. of '()uM»fo 0 Bllf^)H^ 
dirae coiududet^^ tlie 

of tflc “ |ie.«4ip<ob^not 

*< «en,t| ,4$ ;,a|>,anj^0 that thejr wefe-. i^^ ^ 
beeQ.a^cIud^ grof^n4 ^iribai^' ievm, if tiby 

legal 'daiH^,) from scncoeedii^^ hi^ 9f the calt{to 4 ^^>^ 

The writer of thij» letter dfaiii^, tralh of that tradit^na ^hMt 
has beto hfought forward to-.^-ppove ^(hat llid^honied psaned tiie 
caiiphai but observca* th^'t* ,ilf^ii>iU^ it ftovea nothing ; fof that 
his^piaise couM onlj have hai^ ,ieUitioo tp their past live9» al^^paa, 
aeydr»,there^:^ ^ used aaA>l^d40i^3^^ thope errdnt.^nd.diiiiias* 
which they subsequedtiy cominitted/’"^fie ridiCKdlB^’^e impbnance 
which the^^l^nee^tvlhe^ hav^^veq^ the tertij^^^paiiioii* which 
Mahomh^^in^ to Aboub«|ihr 4 prl^'^ hi|ii^.>i|i 

the cavfei ; *‘,^Thp pb!^us sigoification iij^e .obsert^, 

“ the best isehifation of Suchmi argu<a|i||8^^uer^^%^eat^athe person 
** th^ is. with apoUhOK* idl^ has do to virt^qi fdjgioiQ : ” 


and ter prove this> he 
** have deplai^, that 

• Tliea^or does not denj' 
guilt :’ but he states, g^Ve 
sword to the son’ of obi 



imentaters 
gi|^^>|he very 




have had presciei^!O.0f their 
it^lllfi AJy, he ad^« 'ireiiWDed bis 
iS^^that weapon; hat|^a«ibe 


“ forbids my pj^serriaf my life by th«'cJ|rWhsion^«f a orimti” and sudt th^'lkoly 


pWsoMge d[Tliisit’TYi'i'^i--‘-*‘r:-’* ite l^Ortetmtioli. 

T01.1I1*' K.:^f -'teS'-Si " 
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** * used 4>^ Joseph when hewas imprisoned thud 

''*''**'’'^***^ 4he ^ifthipaijiioas/* he adds, ** who were addressed by the edii of 
wefe both idcdatets.” * , > ” 

in answer to the accusation that Aly, by submitting to tllb<(deva- 
tk>n of the olher^califfhs, has acknowledged their ri^t, he replies, 

^ that the numbei' of fcdlowere they had collected; and the theasnres 
which they had adopted while Aly was occupied with the Obaoquies 
^ of the prophet, made it impossible for him to assert his right, without 
“ a civil war ; which, whatever had been its rasue, would have caused 
•* great bloodshed. This forbearance," he adds, “ can never be 
" adduced as an argument against his ri^it; for Aly, thoug^i brav^, 

" was c^iainly exceeded in-coura*g 9 .by his uncle, Mahomed ; who, 

** when surrounded by the first Iraroea of the faithful, fled before the 
" infidels of the tribe of Koreish, and, after long period, was 
rejoiced to obtain a truce : yet tbSs event n^ver led to a conclusion 
" that the Koreiih*frere ri^t, on that the preset, by making peace 
"‘With lli( iiiJMijil'h.ltljid them to b&soC But it is evident," Says our 
author, " has often shown forbearance towards 

^ infirm mortals, who aspired to his throne: and if the 
• " Almi^t!^'/* he concludes,'-*' 'dothed in all his power, has, for 
inscrutable clauses, acted in this manner to the wicked, who shall , 
** damtc» ^aign the condudiwf,Mieori!esn Aly upon this occasion ?" 

Though Mahomedans aiie gen^lly'^eed that power can neither 
descend to, or be transmitted by, fomil^h^dte Sbeahs labour to prove 


** When Msbomed wiW ifO the esr^^ Oh ! my two companions in 

" this orUon, is vour trust in many g4as,,wd0 jh/o believe in him who has no com- 

«\Skini/Mn in i-vr,urAW onH so. nnH nfnn|||a|t^^t f. 


^jpanion in power, and l» invincible, i|fnd 
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that; o(9^rii»g cif Mah^mad, was an, eaeepj^ 

•aQ<jtr bad ai» additioQal claiqa tp succeed 

uneW bavfbg nefarrii^d^her : while the right pf. hitiC''de8Cf!iMlants < 
to’isdieiitgiilie throne wtAs stiU strongs, from their being the cp]y rdcc 
who ^nld boast, the blood of the prophet. But they r<^o«e» 
respect Ipc the ^ivea ^hich they cltum for the daughter of 
and jpit^ the i^ose of Ayesha, with which the Sboneea ^liarge 
them, by urging; th& not ohly joined MoRveah io making war 
upmi Aly, whom she knew to be the appointed successor* of her 
husband, but departed, by appearing at the head of an army, from 
the lanr which the prophet had hud down, regarding that privacy in 
which it was the duty of the finale sex to live. The author, here 
followCcih supports this latter accusation against Ayesba, by asseitaag, . 
that it is wTittesa^in one of the most authentic books of tradition, ^at 
when a blind man 'f* vvas sitting with the prophe;t, cme of his wives 
passed through the room. *^0 lady, on being mproved, observed, 
that the man was blind, 'But thou seest*" wdS 4he answm^ of 
Mahomed; which, to those who believe lin.tjmB fraditiQD, is received 
as a law, which prohibits a female frciim;.ga!nia^ oi^.tbe form Of any 
man bat her husbandi, .or <neai%st‘*,|hale kindred. The* lapm writer * 
repels^the attack made upian his sect, of inchiding the sam'ed cha- 
racter of the prophet in 4he they have thrown upon 

Ayesba J. “ If you Were td^ta|3iiMst,\^Vtells his opfionents, “ a 

' ’* V ' ' • . 

* All Sheah authors assume, that plahsoiad positiy«ljr declared, on one oecashja, 

his desire that ^Ij should be his snccd^for;'] ' , * t His nama was Oihak'Mld^t^Oin. 

j; ** Sgonee' authors/ Moolht^ ]i||ilioaied states, " have .mtt^ that* the*^ holy 
“ prop^ p^^i^ Ayesba' ^on bis s^j^deui, iii‘drder thlkabh inifjfac see, a show'in the 
“ public strati; and that ^cfter she bad looked at it ftiitMnte time, be exclaimed, * O 
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. *\ i)bpe8Mu:j|^>ooiiiie)£iotiLof'«haracter b<ltw«en a man aiid3lil^q|t4(i^^ 
eofMS»ltttnKi would not mily prove ^Ual to the reputation 
‘ tK> the goodiMTc^hetB, Noah and Lot ; and Ass1]ah,‘tlii wiituoias 

^ *^i4Ssihaoit of Pharaoh} would become implicated in fdl the^uiilsef her 
** wicked and impious husband." 

'The Sbetdis had*, in a prior communication, -diaiMed'BiMaie^oon' 
srderation, on the ground of their being admitted to pOrfeMn the 
jdlgtiinage to Mecca, and associating, when there, wise ahd pious 

men. To this their enemies bad replied, in the words of the poet 
Jans^F, He who has not good in his heart can derive no beneht from 
looking upon the countenance of the prophet." An inaccuracy in 
this quotation gave Moollafa Mal^nned an advantage, which he 
sciaed with ail the skill of an able disputant. “ T certainly expected," 

*( k 

he ob^ves, ** that men who have, or ought to have,'*read the Ketun, 

“ and all the commentaries upon ^that sacred ^(^ume, could have 

coined a Persian stanza without a mistake; bat you have altered 

** and rendered ‘ungrammatical the words of the poet : no 

“ doubt conceiving, that after you had plundered and* defaced his 

native province, it was^but a trifling additional injury to-spcnl one 

** of the beautiful lines of the cdebraled Jami. This," he conoltides, 
* • 


** my led-cheeked ! ctrt tlicwi yet satisfied ^jth the show?’ ISlie replied^ * No.* This 
story tbe iigidignant Shcah author adds, ** which you relate ot Mahomed, would not 
be believed iF told of tbe most dIefjVaved of meh ; and, incjl^eedi its enormity appears 
** beyond ajl cotamenl.*^ i ^ , 

* The poet Jami, who takes bis mama from Ae village Jam, near lle^t^ inhere 
he w|is born, was not, more for '1^ is fenc^ ^d'^sftill as a poet^^han for fais learning 

and sanctity as a divine. His poems (many ar€^\exy^ beaai{)ri|l^ breathe, in 
every iloe/ the most sacred rapture ; and hence'^ey are ofte^er quoted the writers 
on thfolbgy then those of any nther poet, * 
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** renoark, jbutit oaaj be ufi^ul in teachk}9,J|^ 

** a0t t^W^zeeifritf^in forming i^judgi»ent>on what do 


• " 


'J 
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Aaiikubcr of prooft’ are brought forward by this writer to ^tafa^h 
the 8i||[i^ority of the Sheah faith ; but he concludes by 8tatiQ|^>that 
if those wh6 brieve* in this faith are wrong, that is no ofMiae 
they flbottld be doomed to destruction. ** What knowledge," he 
demands of his antagonists, ** can you hare of the inward thoughts of 
“ those* on whom you have pronounced so dreadful a sentence? 
** The passions of kings are as a consuming dame, on wliieh it 
** behoves wise and good mmi to pour the water of moderate 
** councils : but the anathema,Kiyou have promulgated is, in the 
“ hands' of the soldier, the pretext for every excess and violence, 
“ .^icid aupposeiT he adds, “ that they who suffer from this act 
** werd infidels ; su^h a proceeding could never be pleasing to God; 
“ for it is written, that, in the day of judgment, Noah shall stand 
“ abashbd in the presence of his Creator, for having desired- the 
“ death of sinoersi.” 

Among the works w^hich have been written on ih/e subject oi the 
difier^ce between the Soonec'.aad tiSiheah sects, tbeu latter esteem 
none more than a small tract, called ‘Hussunncafa, composed by one 
of their most learned divines ; who, to mark his contempt for his 
adversaries, has made a female slave, whose name he has given to 
his work, the successful chamj|fion of the tenets of bis fmth* in a 
public .dispute, supposed to have been held before the celebrated 
caliphl IIa«)ttn'*iil-<Rusheed. ..It appears impossible «o convey a 
'b 


* MS. Letter of Moollsb MShowed. 



me 




• *‘ ■?^ 


Mlier the .iK^ucDents by ii^ch the She»lw!^,»(i^j|^^ 

^rmsi{»UM^o^pi«» ®)f t|^ belief^' or of the^fjlyle m '|fhislW(*»ihph 
are treah^thai} by giving a traiuthlttlov of afffcrt^C^is 
,, U lij ^te t work; which, after <«h 0 rtly Ascribing' the hiBtofy>i|ij|<lr<:ha- 
^Vacter.**^ Hussunneah, giVes an account of \he best |||f her 
ditputabon before the Caliph of Bagdadv • vrt 

The feacned author* informs us, that a merchant ifit^lliiagdad, 

* * 

M larhen reduced to poverty from the persecutibu he had^euftered 
on account of his religious persuasion, applied rto a favourtie and 
^''IMgcomplished female slave to know what be should do to save 
' ** bihuNdf horn utter ruin. This lady^, whose name was Hussuoncah, 

** or ♦ the beautiful,' and wfho haff^ been carefully educated .in. tlie 
piinciples of the iSheah sect, in the house of * the holy dUoaurn 
“ Jaffier-f-, ^dvised her master to go to the palaee’<»f 'Haffiah-ul- 
Rusheed and offer her for sale. ^ Demand/ Staid' she, a hundred 
** thousand pieces of gold % : and if 4he caliph Ifhould ask why you 
“ put this immoderate va}ue upon ybur slave,, tell him to assaoible 
** his ablest disputants on points of theology, and say confidently 
** that she will jaefute iheiu ail.' The merchant replied, can 
' newer coosffint ^ 4o this plan*: > the bigoted tyrant || will be en- 

' f '.■***" . ' . < ;v 

* Shaikh Abool fwltovan. r 

t Jaffiet wa8,thie eixilh Imaam. He^vs* born A. H. 8S,i'aQd died is 'A. ff. 149. 
The scene is l&id ia the cooimes^jbeiit x>f tfa* feign of Hfroun, abfrat lA. H. 170, 
tweDty»t^& year» after the Djpiauta died : bat tbe oH^aal oaly artaiesy that Hui«uaiieab 
Iras educated ia Jaffiert femilyi n^t^hy biro. J ‘ * 

X The term ,ia the origioaf U calUiate, a coin, thy jalue ol" whildi'iDay 

he calculated at cine sbillihgl and twopeac^^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ I^Tbe Sbeahs aliyays speak pf Haromirul-*I^^eed as a tyrao^t/cy^^otlj^'t of his 
pers^uM<>i> of thfi^sect of Aly. 



** clliit1toi|,,4V3(^the praises I i|tler of tiiee^ aod^^take thee fi^m- vM^i 
“ aitd 04 ^ •^thout thee, who surt the only delight I 

“ le^is^i^^ Fear not/ said ^tissiijifineah ; * fi*-, by^’ ' 

** dil^ldiSildlig of<'^d holy ^family of the prophet, no p&vriSr itthll 
** sepiy^e me, while t live^ fhoiii thee: had up, and trust id Godrwbo 
“ MriH otfhf'ev4ry thing for the best.' After much importalbity. He 
** was'^lMlsrSuaded to go to Bermukee*,. the vizier of HM^bun; to 
'* whom he stifted ^ own situation, and the qualifications of his 
** slawe. The vizier directed him to bring her. The distressed mer- 
“ chant did as he was commanded. When Bermukee contemplaited 
“ hei^'beaoty, and heard her dioqUence and wisdom, he was struck 
“ with admiration. He proceei^pd instantly to his master, to whom 
** he explained ^l*He had heard and seen. Hussunneah was ordered 
t^dfteend. SHe came bef<MPe the caliph vCiJed, and recited sbme 
** Versto in his' pfwis^, which quite delighted him. He desired her 
“ to unveil; and fbtind her fece was a just index of her mind. 

“ Halwln sent for her master, and inquired the price of his slave. 
He repliedy tha^ it was one hundred tbomand pieces of gold. 
Harouu demanded, in a rage, how he could ask such a price ? 

“ • I ‘ itek it/ said the 'maO, l^cause^ 1 know that fee assembled 

• religious men of your dominions %viU be ainable to contend with 
her in a theological . argument.' ‘Haroun exclaimed in anger, 

* * Will ypu conoifsnt, if ypur slav^ stewld lose the victory, that 
I shall strike off your'hii*ad, aiid takft her for nothing?'-;^* What 

“ will you do/ said the jriant * if she is not defeated?' — * I 

•. /*- * ' ' • 

n# the detebi^ed Jaffier Bermukeei who wab; for seventeen 
years, the vbierof Saroun-tftOlusheed. ^ 



- 

viH said* ^ <m%ph, * 'ime yo»u one huii!di«i^l«4NMM^ 

<#.^i4oBU^* l»nli yo^ ^inve back, agam/ Hie laerdidht -lieBiiuttid : 
' ’ * ' aL' ' 

<^%iMlow' ibe,', isid4 ^faie> a Utile time, thiub i may^bglln see 


HarouDr consented: and aod^^odce to 

'** Iktftf >«lave, *who raquestdi him not to hesit/te > a montieiltr^ ac> 
the coiidUiQBB .which 'had been ofieredtrt^}4i4|^ that, 
throng Hlhe aid of .the holy prophet, she firmly Ise^fidd triumph 
** lofer hi^ opponents. The merchant retumsed to HMOftn, and 


** agreed to his terms: on which the caliph immediatdy se^t for 
i*i 'l^Hssunneali, and asked her what faith she professed ? *■ i profess 

tha faith- -of the prophet and his desc^idants,' said she, ‘ thanks 

'*'*%*»* 

** he totGodr Haroun next asked who she considered to be the 

•S * A 

** peoper succestor of the prophet? HussuiiUeah replied, * Oh 
** Haroun, a^seiftble thy learned' 4 nen, end then f^ehalh staid ^ nil I 
“can; and if any one objecKth' niy»*ftiith,''he will "speak* and 
“ I «aball answer him.' Haroun understoock^rom this that she 

r ** . 

“ was one 'of ' the adherents of the Ihfnily*; or, in modbrn phrase, 

i V 

** a Sheah. He immediately called^ kis minister, Beipukee, and 
eaid, '* This slave is not of our iait^i^ 'let her be put to death.' 
minister relied: ’*"0'<Qo|p]ii!ander of the Faithful! she has 
“ undertaken ''A tgreab task, and>'tene in which she will probably 
“ fail. The mpilK^t of her discomfiture will be the pntfter one 
“ for Iter dltekatiQn ; buC’^ succeed in i^futiag J^e holy 
“ and'^ise mejl. bf; the empire, ft ^wpidd be wrpng fo put such 


« * Ths tide »f Abdy Bay|, or " a^berenb fsmily of prophet," is one 

of vj^^jbch'the^ Sheahs are vary proad.. Tliey iteen^t a dUtiocti^ and 

those .MaboiniedaDS who have ns^leoted, ioinreid^^ perseoRte4 his desct^d^ls. 






Om, PERSIA. 

.disbtlt'j). on ntiH merit 

i jatisfiod witKthese.ol!toenlAtioiij^ nn^onJoreAMj*^ 
in -kis ki^dom to be imbemlddd. i (About^'^ *’* 
fiiilAlpAiridl'Bd eammons; among whom, IbrabifBi^i^in^ 

o£p^|^|G|jiil%^ vas^.BAemed the first an sbiactifj^ and in k|]i 0 iii|ej|jge. 

** 'doeqpnosed many works on tbeolc^, anti a^$liaelmMd 

*^Toll^^a^W has anting bad been dispersed^ (over Syria^^imidc ^UPpt. 

« When (this distingiillihed personage arrived at the capital, the prio- 
cipal inhabitants ahd^imbles were directed to pay ^tbeir respects 
to hini : and when tbd aaseiobly met, he was {daced in a gt^den 
chSiir, asia mark of his pre^en^nence, fibd of die faiarairhe en< 

** joydd. As soon as the caliph^as seated, Hussunne^ tVas called. 

** cacne veiled^ attended by some women ; and, after paying 
** hek^|iMspdctl«^tb" HaroupirVil-Rusheed, and wishing hi^ prosp^ty 
“ and faaaini,' 'she ^o^eeded, iditliput waiting to have her place 
pointed out, to aiideat which was on a level with that of Ibrahim 
** Niaam, looked quite, Ah^gdificSM. in his golden chair. 

.** Haroqn made si signdl^ Hussunn^^ Ao commence the dis*- 
** putation. She immediatdijiqpii^ivehendmg him, turned to Ibrah^ 
Kiakftf^d.said, * Thou* art dwi^anwl^’hast s^tead one hunctfed ' 
volumes of thy works among nhiAkind* and who ponsiderest thyself 
** heir tto the kao^vledge of,, the holy pcopbeV(oa whom be the bless* 

** iug of Odd 0' Ibrahim )‘Niaq|d rej^d sn a * Dost thou begin 

** to tiieat me .with' "'what business can I iiave to 

* I41 tb^ P^siftii ]^S. they are termt 4 laopliafar^ which may be tnmdlcdted ^ leajrned 

men.” SbaSal te'^deacribcid as cbi^ of tUoBe at Be^ad, aad^Jhis fame^ 


obta^ied in a pQbUc"^diB|pUtaiiM over 
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THE ‘IffStiQiiRYrOF 

aifentftle *sia«B? liui^pd.it « daar tliat.#9;^4QMi so 
*- 4(HUv|s^t)g ii4i«aki-<i|k»n .iny •faol>y pw^ossioii /-^* pi mote 
Y i< i|ni to u»Me to yom chamet^^ and that of ftax pto0^pn,'^>mi^ 

V * 

*VieiCT Bermtdcee, 4o algeot to the Fea8lMliag^<^ Haspiattnah, 
ihaa'to'her sex^ ^’aEt if a maxim/ he added* * aasong dhqfHfibents, 
words are to lie attended to, aot penomu' ’ Sneouraged 
f* by tlte, Bhusunneab teid, * Oh llxrahunJ by the grace '>of God 
** I fhali brii^ thee to the gro»nd« with disgrace, 4roDi that golden 
** chair in which thou art <now seated!’ and she began to put ques* 
iptiiOQs to lutn : but Ibrahim stopped her, and said, * I have come 
** Jlom -a distance, and have on that ground the first right >of in« 
1* torrogadoii/ — * Very well,' said i^ussunneah, * take the advantage 
» desire, question me/ The learned man commenced, 

raoetued the most eloquent answers to severity qotetions 
** thfit he put’ to Hussunneah. It is not nedbssary to say more 

HiiOpon these, than that she replied to them aH in the most prompt 

<♦ 

** and convincing manner, and that Haroun-u1-Rusheed and his 
** iwbde Court were filled with wonder and admiration at the 
** ‘display of her extraordiaary talent tmd genius. Hussunneah ob- 
' 'l?‘«Wttrkig the iospressimi 'she had made, said, ** O Ibrahim, this 
** mode 'Of 'pnWeeding is *veiy tedions, X fear the caliph will bocoiiie 
** weaiy: alJow’me now to knerrogate you.’ Ibrahim replied, * I 
** have ydt^th^ more -qute^jjjpos ’te ask; if you answer them, T 
** shtdli he * Ask- them/ re{diad the lady* * 'VKell, Hus- 

** sunneah/ shid he, * dedam who you 4hmk .fhould hare suoeeeded 
** the holy prophet.’ — * Tlw penbp/ dlfe replied, ■* who was oldest 
« ^ the Ifith.* — * Who was the/d^i^ in Ae fiiith?* aaid the 
** mooUah. She answered, * ^y, vi4io ^s the ^]>imlikw, rauun. 



« aSPtd lMx>llier ci( the iMalj proplijatc' bro'«*‘<of It ttiMS! 

** (frown nt'tfaiA answer. 'I^tiis IbnUsim saw, «n<dl 

** 1ite(itdiH@^bdlde^.^ ^ Tell me,^ said he to Hnisuoneah, on^what 
** g «< i! H W ft^*¥Hon ^ dIflIWWftrest Aly the oldest in the frith. I‘^y Ihat 
forty 'yfears of age when he embraced “flie Ifrli- 
** eur prophet, and at that time Aly was a bty i and the 

** belief .or unbelief, the obedience or disobedience. Of « tfrild^ls of 
** little eonseqwimoe.' ■ Hussunneah instantly exclaimed, * If I 'prove 
tb- you that the frith and obedience, or wnnt of belief and 
** ditobedience, of a boy has consequence, and that a child, as you 
** term him, is amenable to divine reward dr punishment; wilt thou 
•* confess the faith of Aly in his tteyhood Ibrahim replied, * If thou 
** dost tins by sound and convincing argument, 1 will confess it.' 
** * YPeil,' said Hussunneah^ * what say you regarding the boy thaf 
** Elias • put to dea^, as stated in the story of that prophet and of 

* The tut of the Koran calls the pcraon who travelled with Moses^ Ui-Kadn a 
saint who is believed by Mabomedahs to be tbe same as Blias; though some have 
confotinded him with Pbikieas^ and others with St«^ George. It is believed by all 
comiZMoMoia th4t Ul-Kadt^ ia tb^ saintto whom Mahomed alludes in the accootei be 
baagiTfl%’ie tbe eighteenth chapter of tha Koraq^ oT the iMHentprepa^Moaes^ a tate 
which \aill fexcbe m^re onriosi^ ib an Eogllsh reader, firom its being obviously that on 
which the beautt&l ^orj of Parnell’a Hermit is Quoded. " .And comkig to the rock" 
the Koran fttites, '* tbej (Moaes and faiayarvant Joshua, Uie sod of Nun) found one ef 
“ our servants, snto whom we hhS mixcj from us, wid whom we had taught 

** WndoiB ftora befoed ua. 'An4*M5ses sakt nafo hhn, ' S^all I fidlow thee, that thou 
** UmftMrjtCaiili’'ne paitafthaitvhiebttum bast heed taught, for adirectiaa’unio-snef 
*> He anawered^ Varily tboa canet. ifot hear with nK ; for how ^eanst thei^. patiantlj 
" suffer jbeHB Itnowlfdt^e wbereef thou dost «et eomprehend ? Moses 

** rejdiilil ' 'ISmIi uialt patieni^V if God pleaad ; ^ther will 1 ^ disobedient nnto 

“ thee.in ^ tf tlibtt follow mep therefbrep asit me not concerning any 





THE HISTOfty OF i»EFCfe#A. 


” Moses, which is handed down torn in thcr^holy Kortm^Wliiilitdo 
** "^pu saV ^ *he answer which Eliias gave to MbAes^’^^en^^iiiMjlfro- 

f ^ ^ ^ % * 

t)#igi tiDtil I sh^ll di»olare t)ia me^ng ihereof onto tbe«u*''^ Sqilhey bcfilll'wxiton by 
^ the tea-Ah€ire, until they went up into a ship: an^ And 

** Moj^es said untp him, * Hast thou ma^ a ^<>1^ therein that ^hou mig1ite8^^4|^wa those 
who are on board? Now hast thou done a strange thing/ He answered^ ' Did 1 not 
ti^l thee that thou couldest not bea^ with mef* Moses said, ^ Hebuke me not, because 1 
** ^id forget; and impose not on me a difficulty in 'what I am comffidnded/ iP\^herefore 
** they left the ship,* and proceeded until they met with a youth, and ba*ski^/tiim. 

Moses said, ^ Hast thou slain an innocent person, without his having killed another ^ 
** Now hast thou committed an unjust action/ He answered, * Did I not tell thee that 
thou cpuldest not hear with me V Moses said, ^ If I ask thee concerning any thing 
hereafter, suffer me^not to accompany thee : now hast thou received an excuse fioni 
** me/ They went forward, therefore, until they came to the inhabitants of a certain 
city, and they asked food of the inhabitants thereof; but they vefused ttf receive 
thetn. And they found therein a wall, w^ich was ready to fall down ; and he set it 
^ upright* Whereupon Moses said unto him, ' If thou wouldest thou mightest doubt- 
less have received a reward for it/ He answered, ‘ This shall be a separation between 
me and thee : but I will first declare unto thee the signification ot that which thou 
** couldest not hear with patience. The vessel belonged to certain pbolr men who did 
their business in the sea : and I was minded to render it unserviceable, beoal^ there 
^ was % kitig behind them, who ^ook every sound vessel by force. As to tber youth, 
his parents were tnje believers, and we feared lest he, being an unbeliever^ should 
oblige them to his perverseness and ingratitude : wherefore ^ desired that 

** their Lord mjight ^ive them a more righteous child in exchange for him, and one 
more afifeerfo^te tdwards them. And the wall Ifif^lpnged to two orphan youths in 
** the city, aodT^undei^ it was a treasure hidden ^hlah lielonged to theStV a^^heir 
father was a righteous man : a#d thy Lord was^h^sbd that they should their 

** full age, and take forth their treasure, through the meref of thy Lord. And I did 
^^not what thou hast seen of mine own will^^hltt ^ji^ food’s direction. •^Thhi is the inter- 
prfetation of that Which tbeu'cculdeiit no|^%»eat with patijehce.^«*-S;At^l!fQfc;7, 
Vol. ILp. *17, 1X8, lid. ; ‘ 
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*< gtite(i.«|l Ibe murder of the^ehild? * to tbe boy,’ baid he, cRAP.i(]|tl. 
** fiaiafpts faciliiefrers, and wfi feared lest he, being an unbeliev^^, 

« shoiihl' oblige 1h^ to suffer his perverseness ^and’ ingratitude.’ 

(( « f KoMvrtu^ meik^biinbim, was it- proper to put this boy tp death, or 
** wdS’^Uds ujjyust? If Elias was unjust, is it pot extraordinary' that 
“ he should be praised by the Almighty, and his praises are written 
in thd Koran ? Ibrahim was at a loss how to answer. ‘ I abandon 

f 

** this' point,’ said he : * but what do you say regarding Aly|^ 1&nd 
“ ' Abbas, his uncle ; they disputed with each other regarding the 
** right of inheritance to the prophet ; each asserted he had the right, 

“ and they carried their complaints to Aboubeker. When two 
“ persons go to a judge, one must be right, and one wrong.’ The 
** design of Ibrahim in putting this insidious question was to oblige 
** Hussuiineah either to ojBTend the caliph, and hazard her life, by de- 
“ daring Abtms (who was the immediate ancestor • of Haroun-ul- 
“ Husheed) in the wrong ; or, should the fear of that danger lead to 
“ pronounce Aly wrong, to make her give up the whole argument, 

“ and abandon her creed. Hussunneah, in reply, observed, ‘ I mui$t, 

“ Ibrahim, answer thy questi(^ from the holy Koran.' — * Let us bear 

' t 

“ It,’ said the learned m^n. * God,' said Hussunneah, ' has stated, 

“ through the prophet, that the angels Michael and Gabriel carried a 
“ dispute "before David, in order to expose more strongly the crime of 
“ that monarch, in takio|^ the of his poor sul^ect •Uriah. Now 
“rAdl me, Ibrahim, ^ich of thcee two disputing angek were in the 
** wsfoi^* ebd whidi in the right?' — * Beth,' said Ibrahim, ‘ were in 

f 

* Abbaa||«iLthe apple bf jl^ahbpied, Hu grsnd«qn was promoted to the dignity 
of cllt^ ; and tbe hous^ of Abbas ^j|>7ed powpr for several, centaries. Haroun was 
the fifth uf this family. ' 





■mt. tostOKt '^'^riNwa^' 


^ ^'ted'it ims tb «Mte6t aad>iwiim^ Shtind: 

QlolAai^ tviljh tiieir dapote.^ 
said ll tiiw t tH i gah : *^<Uid, in like naannef, 
Abbas trew^lathbti^t; and it 


bfAboabektr *dlak1Mlf^seilt before hkn. Abbas saidi * 'Vhbi^ybl’df 
in£i£ritaa«ie Is mine, j^bemisa f tm (he uncle <6( die r*M^b*W<*^. .-Aljr 
^ said, * It belongs to me, as fais nmiiirnj Ttmt ifi hir. tdnptnrt biWlhfr, 
** tind beir, and fats daughter is notr- ki my booiie, and HasUBin and 
** Hussob (eho are the lords ef the Syuds ai^ the saened iahaitletitb Of 
^ paradise) aremy children: I tun indeed iclenlifiediSifotlm^jirepbet.' 
** 'When* Aboubeker heard all thi8,hesaid: *<3od kaosta whosecMnt 
* is just ; but I hare myself heard the prophet'say, * Alj is my hear f*, 
** dad the lord of tuj religion/ When Abbas heard this eiqiiiessaon 
** foam the mouth of Aboubeker, he was enraged, susdt said, O 
** Aboubeker, if thou hast heard thk* speech from the Hedy prophet, 
** how' earnest it that tliou Sittest^ where thou art, as caliph, to the 
injury of Aly's right, as declared by tbysdf ?’ Aboubdeer ilo# 
** perceived that both parties. 'had> come to expose bis guilt. * You 
^ um^cqme/ he observed, * to quarrel #ith me, not tcr'ap^sdltto tny 
** dd^dib as a ruler */ and having said this, he iUMsedtiatdl^rlld); the 


^ ''Usspnibly. ’’Whdh Ibrahim 'heard' this rkply from Huudiii yAM^ . li<^ 
**'aai(fj[ that he gave up (Ns point: ^'But tcH^ ttmp bbtutided', 
'*'* which yo^^bOlMlider the 'most exUfdlent, Aly^ or hie UlfCle'Abbdsf' 
** Tiffi me,' SiiM.^d||^tl^neab.qaicll%^'*%hi^ itmaV^^eU 

^ ^ y*. r- ' ^ «; ‘.f, >l4fv “* 

% ^ Th« Sh^afar atilbor sdd» a enree to the,a|$^o cali|^ ^ 

Jfy» twa^ w*5 »7 7&i‘ 

as it desoribes oSe of IWhAntud simt MsM dLw datibrofa 





lii^ 




^ uj ie g iili eiP -W with ^^d.Ablifls:; .:^ Aly ww the 

^<wy 9£ habaa tq hmw tHch qncpbpw^ andiif ' 
^’iiAbbpdifiwii j^^ it ;must add £» Ibq honour of Aiy to, bNP bftd 
niKPle/’ paroun, who had i»ark|wl nrkh woqdir^itbe 
^ . j pgtfwi Ht jyi aud ahiUtty of Hussnanaa^, tw^d |o Ibrabiiqii Nieam, 
*** jiykta^r* I pity diy kaowl^ge,' , < . 

. ** Ijhipauatteah' hawing answered all the>questioii 8 . which hac^^lMea 
** put m her, observed, that<slie now required permission to ask wde 
** uf her holy and learned, aotagopist; * tmd if he can reply to that 
** in it sad^dTaetery manner/ ehe added, * I will confess myself <»n- 
** qnered. Tell roe, Ibrahim,’ said she, * when the prophet leM this 
** easthf did he nominate' an heir, or did be not?’ Ibrahim Jiaid, 
** * fin did not.’ — * Was this omission/ said she, * an error, or was it 
** right ? attd'lras the election of a caliph an error, or was it right in 
*' those by whom it was made? To which do you ascribe the error, 
Ibrahim* tp the prophet or to the caliph?’ Ibrahim gave no 
** answem^.he could not say the prophet had committed an error, 
** withitnti injury to the faith * if he admitted the caliph had 
*• beep' jri riM ifpong, he gave up the point in dispute to^ddussun- 
**ins^4^Miie had also a <lmad of 'Haroun, and was silent from 
** This distress for am answer was evident to all; a smde 

** bO'Seen oh every %Be in^ the ‘assmnidyi.nnd the wise, 

.Iftnstorah #as Mpmcbed . with,^ bete « 








Ihe work 'Abth trfaiqh this ilaa been translated ^ves « sequSl of 
tl£gnn|lng dc^^niM' on vriuch die Shenhs apd^'lSdnhees 


enMMain ,inntHnieids: in all of, these dispates''lliK of 


t. 



^ TrtE 

* * * ^ 

vif^ry Is ^ven to Hu9stii|nii^h ; aja4 it ad4s, tl^e 
ul-R«t6)ieed;r«onviBtied by her statemeats* desisted from his 

jSyilds ; that he also gave her, according to the termj ^ 
wodred thousaod pieces of gold, and directed her to Tetuna,to,her 
master, on whom he bestowed a dress of honour. He^ however^ 
secredy advised this heroine of the Sbeah faith to leave J^agdad, 
lest some misfortune should happen to her. The lady left ^the 

assembly in triumph ; and, indep>eDdent of the presents she received 

\ 

from Haroun, many were bestowed upon her by princes of the blood, 
and other great persons. Ibrahim Nizam, the author inforips^us, 
came down from his golden chair quite ashamed, and retired with 
Aboil Yusoof, Shaffei, and some others of the enemies of the 
Shtahs : the people laughed at them ; and a cousin of Haroun was 
particularly witty at their expense. But, notwithstanding this ap- 
probation, Hussunneah and the merchant, fearful of the ^ects of 
the victory she had obtained, departed from the city,, as the caliph 
had advised, and took up their abode at Medinah. 

The Persian author of this work says, that when be untf returning 
from Mecca he stopped at Damascus, and obtained from ^a^yud of 
■ Syria the Arabic manuscript which he has translated. TlM^l^me of 
the 'translator (is not given. The probability is, that the book, was first 
written in Persian*; and it is ascribed to Shaikh Abopl Puttovab, 
of Rhe, a veiy, eminent and zealous divine of the Sh(eah,sect. „ , 
A&oordii^tor the doctfiiie of wk a m^n may, uwid^r cir- 

cumstances of *d^ger, only cqnc^.his faith, byt 
-telDporaTy p^ofessiop of contrary sentiments. The adoptioa^i^ this 
tii^anly tepet has b^en originally,, this sec|, in^qops^ 

qqence qftbe oppressed and persecuted atat« t^ey 
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of1li6 Persians li^is bt%>oked its continual^ CflMe.xia^ 

itttiMttT' tte w ff a^Mrtrclon the pilgrimage to Mecca> which they canadit 

1% 

per&)lffick without testifying, as they visit the tombs of the first caliphs, 
a rcs^MStSt^tbr thtiir mecjory •, which is contrary'^to their belief. The 
strietncM with which the Soonee possessors of Mecca have contitMled 
to enforce these concessions, have greatly dimipished the number of 
pilgrims from Persia; the Mass of the population of that counlfy 
being satisfied with a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Aly an4 his 
sons Hussein and Hussun, whose remains are deposited at Nujnlf 
and Kerbelah, which are situated in the province of Bagdad ; or to 
that of the Imaum Rez&, at Mushed, in Khorassan. The sepulchres 
of these saints of Sheah worship have been enriched with the most 
magnifiiCent presents by pious devotees: monarcbs have emulated 
each other in adding to their revenue, and in increasing the splendor 
of their appearahce. In the mode of worship observed at these shrines, 
as at Mecca, many ceremonies have been introduced that border upon 
a superstition, which is remote from that principle of pure Deism 
upon whtcliYlic Mahomedan religion is professedly grounded. But the 
folio wers^pf-^the Prophet of Arabia have relaxed from the primitive 
principl#!^ their rdigion, and have granted a species of adoration 

I 

* It is not a duty of t1i€ ^eabs to curse the first ca1r}>hs ; but this reserve is more 
from pnidence than When they hear fhem execrated, they' never pass a 

heavier on the MiTidoial who dMa^V^haa to hlame his indfroreet zeal, Omux 

is the p^icolffjt^ject of their hatn^. This probably proceeds from the great chara<^ 
ter of dut^alipt). 1 was one day coi^ersiag with a very sensible and mo^erete Persian 
upon the hisleiy of Oitaar, and praising ,faim as the greatest of all the enlijihs. He 
assiTiiteicf MX all j|te facta S stowd', but at^di. Sen humm&h f&d ut /ajftan eeftAer tag-hoaS; 

« lWf&«ll wKhutIfijlwlMCAddgaffhr 

V9L. II. S C 
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vnd hm^lmmediate d^GendiiAts, .’but Wnk iiiUiillec 
^j J hu pw t or ijnous men, have' beon canoMi8d!l^«‘8miits. 

of gratitude knd veneration which the dbu^tet of 
IlM^dtaas* £rst cnahMU, has grow«» — by excessive iatl%%jutice, 
anSi'Jly tb<^ anddur jii^f plosions excited by contrary opiiSooSt<^into 
sacred reverence an<^, devotion. Their very garments iHcve^ become 
raiics'f' of inestimable value ; and 4n (9te coufse of time the same 
ifnoperties have been ^ assigned to them as are supposed to have 
belpnged to their possessors. From this common progress of super- 
adtion hardly one of the mvnerous sects into which the Mahomedan 

, i 

rdipon is divided can be deemed exempt The Sheahs not only 


♦, 

The incredible veneration paid to the early martyrs and ooDfetsors, by ihfir pious 
contemporaries^ was^tbe cause of lamjj levUs in the Christian Church, 

There nre relics lebich are deemed sacred at almost eyel^ shrine, particularly at 
that of Aly, at Nujuff, 

t ^he nlpdera sect of Wah&bee pretend that they are an ea;oeption to this 6bserva- 
tijpD. This sect was founded near a century ago, by an ArabMif*the name of Shaikh 
Mabom^d, the son of Abdool Wkhkb, whose name they have talcen, Mahomed 

connpcted hiniself in the attempt to reform the religion of his couatty ifitli^Bbn-Saoud, 
the prince of Dereab, the capital of the Province of Nujuddee, efforts 

the saint, and the aid of the temporal powjer of Ebn-Saoud, and' his soUnrad success 
sor Abdool Ajsees, the religion of^e Wdh&bees ^s now estab^shed Sf the penin* 
sufa of Arabia. The tenets of Ais sect are peonliar, and profess 

that there is otto God, and M#hpmed is his : bi^ Bc^g neither 

has nor can hrn^my <partLcq)lAoo in his pbw^f they profess ^diat either 

Mahomhd, the Ifaapms, or 
xfm, or reQdqp^em 

' in^r 

ope of d^^'ienv*A *bat ell 


any eeini,, oeo hirra an^|t>^dtitafi)dvn0e ovet the emirs of 
lid ha«aitoc^»|^%littp)|i^itY«'''''Tbey M«3iM|M|^aiivyho 


any ^ 

lo plain, aiU indin* 

^aUs|>chistU^#|b 

dUes meaa^ to Urt^tS^us 
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pUjr 4^ fpisM of <i«P#ion ^ ^ prinoigpl Bhrines Wt haVA’l>^^gy: ^ 
iue|#aq 9 <l^boi«lAve .an imuense ^aumber of inferiar tamtA*%tiA > 
to^bs Uiey offer «p their pntyersl- E^y 
ia T” hsoAt of'i^e shaikh or holy p«nK>n, ^nisoMi^lAmnuner 

has obt ja im lKft' him a local reputation that has 'X<endere(| bis ^lirttne 
B^^fftMl»^^ among the few acquainted with his qpne. 


u V 


tQ Qpdf wiio slone U worthy of high najue : and they assert, that in coS|swnity 
to what is rereate^ in the Koran, true iUhomedans should wage continual Jrax 
against unhelievers, till they are converted, or agree to pay the tribute imposed on 
inddels; and that ita the latter case they should be compel!^ to wear the coarsest 
garment not bo allowed to ride on horses, nor to five in splendid dwellings. They 
maintain, that the taxes (including zukaat and khums) levied by Mahomed are alone 
lawful i that swearing by Mahomed or Aly, or any person, should be prohibited, since 
an oath is calling a witness to our secret thoughts, which no enccao know but God. 
They deem it a species ol idolatry to erect magnificent tombs } but to kiss rdics, Rc. is 
idolatry itself; and therefore, they affirm, that tt ts an action acceptable to God to destroy 
the tombs of Mahomedstn saints in Arabia and Persia, and to appropriate thar rich 
ornaments to worldly furposes,for which they were desigssed. They say, that it is wicked 
to rooiucn for |bt dead^ for if th^ were good Maboasedans their souls are in paradise, 
at which ^hir ftidnds should rejoice. The Wfih&bees reject the whole of the tradi- 
tions, their beUef to the Koran, which was, they say, sent from heaven to 

"lAo was an excellent mao, and much beloved of God. They continue to 
preserve the iisages of eiroppcision, ablution. See. Which they found established, but 
consider thens aaere.4|i eoattess of pmetice and usage than of faith. The leading 
principle of tlii% sect is abeir right to destroy and ^nodee all' who di&r from them: 


tbofg Mebomeda^ yfatsdo not adopt tbptr creed am represented as far less entitled 
to metej than either Jew* «r Chriedausis^ Their pjpgress was so great about ten years 
ago, es' tp oobs^ierable alarXht tba governmentj Aifio^ jrther pbeses, 

thtg idim^kred imfii tombs tif bjeeons at Nujuff aadrltobHeh. Thw 

mili^ii il|((|y’^gbt none who do rawt-eonfonia opinious ; 


A wi*e's«Wi» eheefcs, and appear to be dfcliniag. 





W- 



^elllpude ^1^^ 

over tm> of Huski^ 

._„ 'i?jS». day*, °f fld|lf"fiM«t per >A 

heads of their eneaHes. {( it 4lib£iyM|y«' dere* 
|||ia^|}iat; thj^ljower brder of J(^$hean#|||;il^e iSbooees* 

4|S^ p#)!icly cacsingyth&'three'fh^t'caliphis and fialpi$|iUre^' 0raar. 
j^ibessAm also observe a tipi thi^; day^ a{jk)ir^fjllMic^ ^ord- 

toth^ir traditicfis, Ma^focnedaiamed Aly’his au3ops^^llA^qur- , 
F^iit?0*which the SoonedS didtjy. ^ ,^.«9 

' It ^s 'been before stated* that the Persians«feiuse their eMsent to 
birthe traditions adivutted by the Soonedft^'^Aj^rjthe laMpr also 
regi^^ftny Whlir^the^ oppoiHtnts dteitt^ aufhentie» as dkea^ traditions 
^h^^UdyrSialo td^ j^t^'V biit the %m of prayer, and tathe ttfages 
^‘ibd those iifito believe in them. There are several. points of 

PiactkM^ hpthm religious worship and civ^ usages* 'In w4ich these 
seots dilfer each othdr. ^itTl^y netdher Hfjlfre^ m the 

vf performing their ablutions, nor in the mhdh 'dfF^tfaOlding 
.|.'‘i iaMff lKh4pd8 when^aat prayer* ’ Ibey alsodiderin the las^^^ivorpe: 
the^^^ians admit a^Jegal .oonoufain^e, by 
aSet^^d Wited p^d; m^oe; '|s vd«^^i# the 
!S>o^es,‘a gi^a* pjbfona;^ df the m^ae liovsever* 





I 



theBaJ 


51"^ - 








op^l 


hwjljtjyidy ^bscirred, jtl^t th<^ (I |i ifli iH I il)fii<iji|ji M |f 

jplttafvdl|!^,in^ im^offowol*' ^ p^ciple of unicyi, of 

thej^ oticei^iri^ln th^r i^dl^oiis deem 

? l^tipili^r^^but jtMfJo opt terttf them inWs^ ^ 

*‘ ailttii^iit^ora^r thejflay, « bec|i,^,f|iO|r leo^ise the holy oaWop 
** of '|ifabo#edy .dud worship ^ey hOve forfeited t&it 

** ohupi/' they idbd«*“ ho be deacHiitna^ed Ihitiiful^:, by their ado^io^ 
** Or tiiose> W^^seffM^ atteg^ie^ee, arad<a^ed with cruelty to{<ria;^|he , 
“ iispliei|r$>l|ie dn^t^. aad the liu^ i^^eschndi^ti; ^ the pro- 

*‘ /^Ther' Sboahes are ^tot so ch^tidbl^^ fhek'dbatimirats of 

the Sbeah:^ sect : and though sa(pe of , their ah|«^t diviaos j| h^e de- 
clared lhat Ihe Sht^hs* tho^igh 'deluded, vsere stilf liihi|M»medans, 
aliaost^ali Soodee moottiolw bare been led, by d,^ixlure of religious 
and politittBll moidveai ie treat thetn as a race of heretips thal were 
’^worso^thah infidels ; and, upon this ground, lti& most piohs of the< 
rnkm of Bt^lthar^l havp comitdoned^l^emsehres. entitled to make 


* This t^abge is not ^ he bsiu suraosed, to the progress of 

(4v)lisatton, but to the ^eprease bf l|iat fervor wht<!h attemed the first introd action of 
the She^Ai faith u‘*(he rellfj&l^ Hbrsia. t, ’ 

t The tefoi Modem ngnifiet bidder. “t Monemen sigqiim 

- tj Aocordiiig taa irriter Who b^s^iSA Ghans^L^win Artifiree, 

several htW tWlMted Sooa«a%sdii of law, have tledt&a^ll^jldKat W Sfaeaha 


t V* ^ 


t The ij6pm Modem wgnifieA t Mouemen 

. tj Aocordiiig taa ^at^r Who has^jaA Ghana^Lfwin Artifiree, 

"km several htW (Wilted SooMia%sdii of law, have 4e«lt&r^l|^jldKat W Sfaeaha 
sbamM not ISdt»tM^r^i» leMer^MofaiAAH litAi^Mifko. 

Be®|ifc’Hn,‘rul«r'^ of Bokbarab, did 
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cHAP.xxii. slaves pf their Sheah prisoaers : an act that would be impious, it’ 
these vwo deemed Mahomedans. The blasphemous teiiets of the 
sect ufvi^ilidlahyahs*, or those who deem Aly h> ,fec! »' divinity -f*, 
hiMte been attributed, by their epemies, to the $heahs, who entertain 
a just abhorrence of the principles of this sect, whose numbers are 
not great, and who endeavour to conceal their usages, (some of which 
are said to be of an obscene nature,) under a veil of mystery. 

An account of In a chapter upon the religioii of Persia it is impossifade to pass 
the Sooffees. Sooffecs. That extraordioaiy class of devmees have been 

before noticed ; but they claim a fuller description. We discover, 
from the evidence of Mahomedan authors, that these enthusiasts were 
co-existent with their religion. Their rapturous sseal, perhaps, aided 
in no slight degree its first ei^blishment ; but they have since been 
considered among the mcffit dangerous of its enemi^. There can be 
no doubt that their free opinions regarding its dogmas, their con- 
, tempt of its forms, and their claim to a distinct communion with the 

not hesitate to make his Sheah captives slaves ; and he is reproached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with allowing tme believers to be sold like beasts in the markeUplace of his 
capital. The savage Turkoman tribes, who made inroads into that country, followed 
< the example of this prince, but from very different motives than those of religion. 1 
one day asked a man of these tribes on what ground they made their Persian captives 
slaves f " Because," said be, “ they are heretic Sheahs.” — " But suppose,” I added, 
" those you took were Soonecs.” — “ Then,” replied he very coolly, “ we must turn 
“ Sheahs, for slaves we must have.” 

* For a description of this sect, see Mr. H. T. Colebrooke’s Paper on the Origin 
and peculiar Tenets of certain Mahomedan Seett,-— Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. 
page 3'59. 

t The accurate and learned Sale, in hit Preliminary Discourse to bis Translation of 
the Koran, has partly fallen into this error, and unjustly charges the Sheahs with con- 
sidering Aly as equal, if not superior, to Mahomed. 
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Deity, are Jill let^lculated to subvert tjiat belief for which they out- chap. xxn. 
wardly profess t^r respect ; and their progress has, consequently, 
been deemed m ^noniinous with that of infidelity. There is nq 
country over which the tenets of the SoofFqes have, at different 

r.‘ " t ' 

periods, been nico'e widely diffused than Persia. The great reputa- 
tion acquired by ope of their priests, enabled his descendants to 
occupy the throne of that kingdom for more than two centuries* : 
but the monarchs of the Suffavean dynasty were too sensible, of the 
aid which their power derived from the continuance of an established 
and understood religion, to indulge in the rapt and visionary dreams 
of their pious ancestors. Their country, however, continued to 
abound with persons who believed in the tenets which these had 
taught ; and the increase of their nutnbem has been, of late years, so 
great in Persia, that the Mahomedan divines of that nation have 
called upon the reigning king to defend the true faith from the 
attacks of several popular teachers ; who, from the sanctity of their 
lives, and the delusive character of their doctrines, had acquired an 
alarming popularity. The monarch has, in consequence, adopted 
the most rigorous proceedings ; and his severity has, for the moment, 
repressed a flame, which it would appear more calculated to increase 
than to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt to give a full history of the Soofl’ec 
doctrine ; traces of which exist, in some shape or other, in every 
region of the world. It is to be found in the most splendid theories 
of the ancient schools of Greece, and in tliose of the modern philoso- 
phers of Europe. It is the dream of the most ignorant, and of the 

* Ismail the First ascenced tlie throne of Persia in A. D. 1500, and his family was 
subverted by Nadir Shah, A. D. 1736. 
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ciiAP.xxiL most leai’ned ; and is seen at one time indulging in tlm shade of ease, 

;V:, ^ S). ‘ 

and at aijdther tray^ing the pathless desert. It eyerj where pro- 
fesses to be adverse to error and superstition, but exists by the active 
propagation of both. The wild and varied doctrines of their teachers 
are olfered to the disciples of this sect, in the place (if the forms and 
usages of t^eir religion. They are invited to embark on*the sea of 
doubt, under the guidance of a sacred teacher, whom they are required 
to deem superior to all other mortals, and worthy of a holy confi- 
dence that borders upon adoration. Jt is in India, beyond all other 
climes, that this delusive and visionary doctrine has most flourished. 
There is, in the habits* of that nation, and in the character of the 
Hindoo religion, what peculiarly cherishes that mysterious spirit of 
holy abstraction in which it is founded ; and we may grant our 
belief to the conjecture which assumes, that India is the source from 
whence , other nations have derived this mystic worship of the 
Divinity. 

The general name which the Persian followers of this sect have 
adopted, is Sooffee f ; a term which implies pure : and by this all 


* The same remark is applied by our ecclesiastical writers to Fgypt; to wlilch 
eountry they trace tlie mystic, the hermit, and the monk. Thes.c writers speak ol the 
propensity to an ruistere life as a disease in Syria and Egypt. 

‘f- The Arabic term SoofTee, which means “ wise, pious,” and metaphorically used 
to denote a religious man, is supposed to be derived from the term SaaJ] pure, clean 
or which signifies “ purity.” Some have traced it to wool,” or wool- 

‘‘ bearing,” in allusion to the coarse woollen garmients usually worn by its teacliers. It 
ih wonby of remark, however, that these terms are all from the Arabic, and that the 
accounts wc have of the Sooffees are comparatively of a modern date being all subsequent 
to the conquest of Persia by the Calitdi Omar. It is not very unlikely, therefore, that 
this name has been originally adopted from the Greek term lo<pot (Soplioi), wise men. 
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ranks who %dopt cre^vare known, the reVered teacher, who chap. xxir. 
is followed' by i^usa^ds, of ^iisciplel, t<S ibe homblest derveisb, or 
fakeer, who ti^vel$''about naked:* aiwl begs alms to support him in 
that life of pi^yer whl^h he has voluntarily adopted * . 

The Sooflfees 'reprint themselves as enbrely devoted to the 
search of tfuth, and* as incessantly occupied in the adoration of the 

‘ ' ,4," 

Almighty, an union with whom they desire with all the ardour of 
divine love. The great Creatdr. i^, according to their belief, diffused 
over all his creation-f* exist? eyery. where, and in every thing. 

* A life of mcpdicity, which many adopt from motives of piety, is assUilied by 
others, whose fortunes are desperate, as a means of livelihood. It is related, that a 
man came to Mahomed, and exclaimed, O prophet ! I am poor/ — “ Poverty is my 
".glory,” replied Mahomed. Another person came afterwards, and used exactly the 
same phrase: but Mahomed said to him, " Poverty causes men to blush in both 
" worlds. You wonder,” said the prophet to bircompanions, " at the apparent incon- 
" sibtency of my answers to two men seemingly of the same condition : but the first 
“ of these men is virtuous, and has, from principle, abandoned the world; but the sc- 
" cond fellow Itas no such merit, the woild has abandoned him.”— ilf/j/a/Zs-M/- 

t It is difficult to understand what the Sooffees state to be their opinion regarding 
matter. Some of these term the world alum khcal, i. e. " a world of delusion by which 
it is implied, that wc are constantly, with regard to all maddah, or matter,” under 
an illusion of onr senses, and that it exists only from the light of God, or the animating 
piinciple which enables us to see it, and makes it visible, otherwise it is in itself 
nothing. " '1 he creation,” they say, " proceeded at once from the splendour of God, 

" who poured his spirit on the universe as the general diffusion of light is poured over 
the earth by the rising sun ; and as the absence of that luminary creates total dark- 
" ness, so the partial or the total absence of the divine splendour, or light, causes par- 
" tial or general annihilation.” They compare all the creation, in its relation to the 
Creator, to those small particles that are discernible to the eye in the rays of the suii, 
which are gone the moment that planet ceases to shine. — Persia MS, 

‘3 D 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The four 
stages to tlieir 
nttainment of 
divine beati- 
tude. 


They compare the emanations of his divine essence, or spirit, to the 
rays of the sun ; which are, they conceive, continually darted forth, 
and reabsorbed. It is for this reabsorption in the divine essence, 
to w'liich their immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. 
They believe that the soul of man, and that the principle of life, 
which exists throughout all nature, is riot from God, but of God ; 
and hence those doctrines which their adversaries have held to be 
the most profane, as they were caloiilated to establish a degree of 
equality of nature between the created and the Creator. 

The SoofFee doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before he can reach the highest, or that of divine 
beatitude ; when, to use their own language, “ his corporeal veil*' will 
“ be removed, and his emancipated soul will mix again with the 
“ glorious essence, from which it had been separated, but not divided.'’ 
The first of these stages is that of humanity which supposes the 
disciple to live in an obedience to the holy law:|;, and an observance 
of all the rites, customs, and precepts of the established religion ; 
which are admitted to be useful in regulating the lives, and restrain- 
ing within proper bounds the vulgar mass, whose souls cannot reach 
the heights of divine contemplation, and who might be corrupted 
and misled by that very liberty of faith which tends to enlighten and 
delight those of superior intellect, or more fervent devotion H- The 


* Purdflh Jusro&ne&h. — Persian MS. t N&soot. J The Sherrfili. 

II I have been greatly aided in this pari of my subject by a MS. on the 
SoofFees, which Captain Graham, at Bombay, delivered to a literary society, lately 
established at that place. There cannot be higher authority than this gentleman, who 
adds to great learning, a singular knowledge of the opinions and usages of this extra- 
ordinary class of oriental devotees. 
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second stage, in which the disciple attains power, or force* * * § , is chap.xxii. 
termed the road-ff or path ; and he who arrives at this, leaves that 
condition in whifeh be is only admitted to admire and follow a 
teacher, and enters the pale of Sooifeeism. He may now abandon 
all observance of religious forms and ceremonies, as he exchanges, 
to use their' own phrase, “ practical for spiritual worship but this 
stage cannot be obtained without great piety, virtue, and fortitude ; for 
the mind cannot be trusted in'the neglect of usages and rites, neces- 
sary to restrain it when weak, till it has acquired strength from habits 
of mental devotion, grounded on a proper knowledge of its own 
dignity, and of the divine nature of the Almighty. The third stage is 
that of knowledge || ; and the disciple who arrives at it is deemed 
to have attained supernatural knowledge ; or, in other words, to be 
inspired : and he is supposed, when he reaches this stale, to be equal 
to the angels. The fourth and last stage is that which denotes his 
arrival at truth §; which implies his complete union <|[ Avith the 
Divinity. 

The Sooffees are divided into innumerable sects, as must be the 
case in a doctrine which may be termed the belief of the imagi- 
nation. By enumerating a few of the most remarkable of these 
sects, the character of the whole Avill be understood : for though they 
differ in name,, and some minor usages, they are all agreed in the 

* Jubroot. V t Turreekit. 

. % The term used to express practical worship is JusmPince Amul, which may be 
; * 

translated “ the acts of the body.” Spiritual worship is styled Rooh^nee Amnl, or 
the acts of the soul.” 

II The Arabic term is Aruf, which signifie/'^ having attained knowledge ; scientific.” 

§ Hukeek&t. H Ihis junction is termed Wasil, which means ‘^joined, united.” 
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c'liAp.xKii. principal tenets ; and pftrlicularly in those which inculcate the 
absolute necessity of a blind submission to inspired teachers, and the 
possibility, through fervent piety and enthusiastic devotion, of attain- 
ing for the soul, even when the body inhabits the earth, a state of 
celestial beatitude. 

Authors are divided whether there are two or seven of what can 
be deemed original sects among the Sooffees : but a very learned 
writer*, whose hostile bigotry made him direct all his ability* to 
explain and confute the doctrines of the Sooffees, after enumerating 
the seven-l- that are supposed to be original, states his opinion, that 
there are but two entitled to that distinction. These are called the 
Huloole^h, or “ the inspired," and the lliihede^ih, or “ the unionists.’' 
lie deems the other five sects, which have been considered by many 
as original, to be only branches from these two. The principle 

♦ -Aga ISIahomed A]y, the late Mooshtahed, or high priest, of Kcrnianshah. I was 
well acquainted with this learned Persian, who enjoyed, when I was in Persia in 1800, 
the highest respect and confidence of the king, lie was a man of considerable infor- 
mation : and tliere was nothing in his appearance or mvinners which indicated that 
violence and relentless zeal with which he, some years afterwards, persecuted the 
Sooffees. 

f 7\ga Mahomed Aly observes, that ‘‘ the Sooflfees are divided into a great number 
of sects. Some affirm,” he states, “ that only four are original ; the others being no 
more than branches from tliem. "J’he first of these is the Huloolciih, or ^ the inspired 
by the Divinity.’ The second is the Itahedeuh, or ‘ the unionists.’ The third is the 
W iisaleah, or ' the joined.’ Tlie fourth is A^hakcah, or ‘ the lovers.’ Some,” this 
author slates, ‘‘ add two more. The fifth they term the Tulkeene^h, or ^ the learned,’ 
or * the teachers P and the sixth are the Zeerukefih, or ^ the penetrating.’ Others,” he 
adds, ‘‘ liave mentioned a seventh sect, whom they call Wahdattefih, or ' the solitudi- 
narians.”' This writer concludes by stating his belief, that there are only two original 
sects of Sooffees, — those mentioned in the text; and that all the others are derivatives. 
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maintained by the HulooleAh, or “ the inspired/’ is, that God has 
entered or descended into them ; and that the Divine Spirit cntfers 
into all who are devdut and have an intelligent mind. The It&he- 
deHh, or “ unionists,” believe that God is as one with every 
enlightened being*. They compare the Almighty to dame, a-nd 
their souls' to charcoal ; and say, that in the same manner that 
charcoal when it meets flame becomes flame, their immortal part, 
frqin its union with God, becomes God. It has, the learned author 
here followed states, been aflirrned'j', that these two sects, which are 
now deemed original, are derived from a sect called Herm^ne^h, who 
borrowed their tenets from the SS.bettc&h, or “ ancient Sabians.” 


CHAP. XXII. 


Principles 
innintaincd 
by tlie Itii- 
hedeaii. 


“ Impious men,” he observes, “ desiring to conceal from themselves 
“ the great error into which they had fallen, have tried to connect 
“ the doctrines of these sects with that of the twelve holy Imaums, 
“ to which they have not the slightest afiinity : but,” he adds, “ the 
“ principal tenets of the Huloolcfih certainly approach the creed 
“ of the Nazarcncs, who believe that the S{)irit of God entered into 
“ the womb of the Virgin Mary, and thence the doctrine of the 
“ divine nature of their prophet, Jesus.” 

The WAhdatteah I, or “ the solitudinarians 1|,” whom this author 


* Aga Mahomed Aly’s Letter. 

t This is affirmed/' Aga Mahomed Aly says, by the author of the Bciin-u-deen, 
“ or ^ expounder of religions.’" 

t I find, in a work written by the ^ate Shanaviiz Khan of Delhi, a very full account 
of the first peers or saints of the Sooffees. He mentions Abdool Waited, the son of Zyd, 
as the founder of a great sect; and it is not improbable that the sect of Wakdatteah 
derive their name from him. 

II The Arabic term WCihed, from wViich this name is derived, also means singular, 
unique, incomprehensible. 
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CHAP.xxu. terms a branch of the ItAhede^h*, are considered, by many other 
writers, one of tlie original sects of Sooffees. They believe, that God 
the belief of ig in everv thing, and that every thing is God. This class of Sooft’ees 
tehh. are deemed followers of the ancient philosophers of Greece, particularly 

of Plato, who, they assert, has said, “ That the God of the world has 
“ created all things with his own breath -f*, and every thing, therefore, 
“ is both the Creator and the created/’ The tenets of the WAhdat- 
te^ih are very prevalent among modern Sooffees; and many sects deem 
themselves branches of this stock. The author hitherto followed 
enumerates twenty sects that follow the WA.hdalte4h, each of 

* Aga Mahomed Aly states, that this sect were not known in the time of the 
celebrated SoofFee teachers, Bayezeed and Helaj:** but his comment to prove this 
fact only shows, that the tenets they now openly declare were then held in secret, and 
were deemed mysteries : for he states, that Helaj, when he declared himself a god, 
was not blamed by them for being blasphemous, but for being a revealcr of 
secrets/ 

f The Persian expression used to express breath is mifo. It is here necessary to 
remark, that nnfs^ or breath, as applied to man, is deemed the human pari of anima- 
tion, and quite distinct from Rooh, which signifies, the soul, or the immortal part/ 

J These arc, 

1st. The iJheri, or the eternals, who are described in the text. 

2d. The Wass^lcah, or those who have mixed or joined with God.’' 

3d. The Hubbeebeah, or the friends,” who claim, from having attained the friend- 
ship of God, exemption from all the forms observed by other men. 

4th. The Wullceah, or the holy favourites,” who are described in the text. 

5th. The Mushariikefih, (also called Afzulefih,) or ** the companions.” 

Olh. The Shenirakefih, which means, in one sense, “ liberal;” in another, a 
‘‘ cluster of dates.” They are suppo.sed to be derived from the Khiirijah, or “ the sepa- 
“ ratists.” This sect are accused of being great sensualists. 

7th. The Mahabeah, or the revered.” This sect are said to maintain the doctrine 
of the community of property and of women. 
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whom has some difference in the subordinate parts of their chap.xxii. 
belief and their usages. Among the most remarkable of these 
are the Dheri, or ** eternals,” who believe the world is uncreated and 
indissoluble; and conceive that man is taught his duty by a 
mysterious order of priesthood, whose numbers and ranks arc fixed, 
and who rise in gradation from the lowest paths to the sublimest 


8th. The Mullfimetteah, or “ the rejfroached.’' Aga Mahomed Aly observes, 
when speaking of this sect, “ Many Sooflees maintain the doctrine of necessity, which 
confounds all virtue and vice : but this sect proceed further, and give a preference to 
what the world call vice; and lienee tlicir name of the reproached.” But it is pro- 
bable that this name is only given to them by their enemies. 

yth. The Halcfih, or persons in a proper state;” or, as it might be translated, 

** the good state.” This sect maintain, that the clapping of hands, dancing, and singing, 
to which they are accustomed, arc involuntary. They affirm, that when they are in these 
fits, God comes to ilicm and tells them secrets. They lay ihcir heads” (they say,) 
in his bosom, and he lays his head on tlieirs. It is the stirring of the divine nature,” 
(tiny assort,) which leads to their dancing, and to all their extravagant joy." 

lOtli. The lloureah ; so called, because they assert, that when they dance till they 
fall down insensible, they enjoy the society of the houries, or nymphs of paradise; and 
tliose delightful mistresses, they say, tell them of mysteries. 

11th. The Wfikufl’eah, or the knowing;” so called, from asserting, that none but . 
llicrnselves know (iod. Keason, they say, can never lead to that knowledge : it must 
be attained through the aid of a holy teacher. 

12th. The 'rusleemrih, or the obedient;” u^name given from their profession of 
a blind and devoted obedience to the commands (whatever they may be,) of their 
teacher. ^\dK‘n these arc proved faithful, they receive a suiall chain, or string, called 
the Keshlfdi Tusleem, or the string of obedience,” from tlieir teacher. Aga Mahomed 
Aly states,^' that the sects of Ursullcuh and Kullundererdi have a similar usage.” 

J3th. The Tulkeenefih, or the Nezercah ; that is, the teachers, or the observer^." 
They maintain, that to read any book, except one written by a Sooffee, is unlawful : 
but even from these books nothing can be learnt without the aid of a holy tcaclier : 
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height of diyine Jcnowledge. The Wullee^th, or “ holy favourites,” 
teadiers claim a share ..in the attributes of the Almighty, 
and assert, that they have pow^ to raise the dead j or to kill 


'*'V 


t^e living; ^ho, preStendifag to imitate that God of whom they 




declare themselves part, hav^ neither wife nor dwelling. The 

MusMrukeih, pr ‘‘ friend^;” who assert, that they ‘are greater 

‘ ^ 

than the propliet, b^ause they hold direct communion with God. 


but Bugb, when /mitiited;^<;an, they say, learn, the disciple more in one hour, than a 
raoollah could in seventy years. Faith, this sect say, is mt creatid; which, in one 
meaning, signifies ** faith is God** The followers of this sect are generally dressed in 
khirk&s, or ** patched garments,” and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly know- 
le^e, add preieod to mysteries, in which they are instructed by a preparatory fast, 
during Which they hardly taste food, ahdfare^cpt in complete sol iiude« 

I4lh. The Kumm^tlefiji; or the perfect/' who are described in the text. 

I 5 th. The Kh&me&h, or the iriipired,” who are described by Aga Mahomed as a 
sect of Epicureans, who seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present hour, and w ho 
are said not even to believe in a future state. 

l6th. The Noorefin,or “ the enlightened sO termed, from their professed attach- 
ment to Noor, which signifies “ light, or virtue,” and their horror at N4r, which 
signifies “ fire,” and is, with them, the symbol of vice. 

17th. The Balicnefih, or “ the mysterious.” This sect, Aga Mahomed slates, 
deem madmen holy, and term them “ the abstracted.” 

18 lh. The Joudcuh, or “ the thirsty.” This sect are accused of delighting in fables 
and allegories, of wearing silk and eepbroidered garments, and of indulging in sensual 
gratification. 

19th. The Ashakefih, or “ the lovers.” The severe writer, who gives this account 
of the sects of Sooffees, says, that “ the Ashakeah profess themselves ardent lovers of 
“ God : but they continually address,” he adds, " the fairest part of the Almighty’s 
“ creation with a favourite sentence, which implies, that worldly hve i$ the bridge over 
“ which those must pass who seek the joys of divitie love** 

'jlOth. * The Jumkhooreah, or “ the collected,” are described in the text. * 
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The H&le&h, or those that have reached good stale,” who 'are chap.xxu, 
distinguished by their singing dttd clapping of hands, and by ih^ 
falling into occaiional trances, in which they pretend to visitations 
from the Almighty. The Kunmr&leih, or “ the perfect, who reject 
all worldly occupation, except singitfg, dancii%,‘ and music ; of, to 
use their ov</’n words, those pursuits in t^hich the soul takes delight.” 

“ This sect,” the author who describes them observes, ** even sing 
“ their prayers." The Noorean, or “ the enlightened,” who teach, 
that men’s actions should neither proceed from the fear of punishment 
nor the hope of reward, but from innate love of virtue, and a detesta- 
tion of vice. The twentieth and last branch of the Wdhdaltedh is 
denominated Jumkhoore^h*, which means, the collected a name 
that has been given them from their belief in the collected creeds of 
all the other sects of Sooffees. Their leading doctrine is, that nothing 
which exists should be rejected, for all tilings contain a portion of the 
Divinity. They arc accused of being complete^optimists : every thing 
is good with them : religion and infidelity ; the lawful and unlawful. 

“ Like the Nazarenes,” the author who gives this account observes, 

“ they deem dogs and hogs clean animals ; and, like them, they 
“ admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater part of 
“ the modern SoolFees'f*,” he affirms, “ belong to this sect ; and they 

J umkhoore&h| considered as a compound word^ may be translated the collected 
but the term jumkhoor signifies hollow ’’ (as a leed). If their name has this signifi* 
catioui it musffcaTc been given by their enemies. 

t Aga Mahomed Alj states, that there is another branch called Zerkkeab, who 
have formed a creeds Jike the Jumkhoprefib, from the adoption of almost all the pre* 
ceding sects of Sooffees.” 

VOL. IT. 3e 
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CHAP. XXII. “ dignify their indiscrithinate principle of belief and of conduci 
♦‘■'vrith the exalted name of diirine iove." 

They deciere Hahomedan Soofiees have* endeavoured to connect their 

their prophet, ' j, 

Mahomed, to mystic fai^ wlth th^ Idoctiinc of tjieir prophet, who was himself, 

have been a , 

Sooffee. they assert, an accomplished SoofFee ; and they interpret * many of 
the verses in the Koran, and some of his traditionary sayings, in a 
manner calculated to give them the benefit of his great name. * The 
Persian followers of this sect deem Aly, his sons, and all the twelve 
Imaums, as teachers of SoofFeeism. They state, that Aly deputed 
his two sons and two other holy men to teach the mysteries of this 
faith ; and from these many of the principal Khd.lifi^s, or teachers, 
who have founded sects, derive their title to the sacred mantle 
which was the symbol of their spiritual power. 

« They quote a tradition of the prophet, from which they state that their four 
stages to attain perfection are derived. Mahomed is asserted, in this tradition, to 
iiave said, " That the }aw (canonical) is as a vessel ; the road or path is as the sea ; 
** knowledge of divine things is as the shell ; and knowledge of the Divinity is as the 
“ pearl : but he who desires to obtain the pearl, must first embark in the vessel.” — 
Captain Gbauam’s MS. 07 i the Soqffees* 

t It appears, that though the khirk& or mantle was in general only transferred to a 
beloved pupil, at the death of his master, some superior saints were deemed possessed 
of a power, even while living, to invest others with this sacred and mysterious garment. 
Shahn&v&z Khan informs us, in his Essay (the Moorut Aftab Namah) upon this sect, 
that four persons were empowered by AJy to disseminate the doctrines of the Sooffees. 
These were his two sons, the imaums Hussein and Hussun, and two learned men, 
one named Hussein, of Bussorah, and another Kummyl, the son of Ze&lt Hussein, of 
Bussorah, he adds, was succeeded by Abdool Whbed, the son of Zyd, and Hubbeeb-e- 
Ajumee, or llubbeeb of Persia. The following five sects of fakeers^ according to 
this writer, are derived from Abdool-W&hed. 
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The dignity of KhMifI can only be . attained by long fasting chap.xxu. 
and prayer, and by .complete, aljatraction from all worldly pursuiMf: 

The man must die before. tlje s^t can be born. The preparation “* 

for the third class of Soofieeiam,' which elevates to the ^ rank and 

1st. The ZydeaD; who devote themselves to remain in desertS; and^ never enter 
towns or villages. They live entirely on vegetables and roots, holding the slaughter ot‘ 
any animal that hath life to be unlawful. ' 

2d. The Alb&ze&n take their name from Albaz, a Kh&lif& or teacher/ who was 
invested with the mantle by Abdool Wah^. They affect solitude, and have neither 
wives nor children.^ They profess not to solicit alms, but to spend freely what comes 
unsolicited. 

3d. The Adhume&n trace to the famous Sultan Ibrahim Adhum, who resigned 
the royal dignity to become a mendicant. They sure always travelling, and are com- 
paaionless. This sect continually move their Ups in devotion* 

4th. The B&h&reesln, from B&h&lree, of Bnssorah, who derives his mantle through 
two descents from Sultan Ibrahim Adbum. This sect are yerj reserved, and practise 
abstinence. ' 

5th. The Khaujah Isaak. Their Kh&lif& was Khaujah Ulloo, of Deeoawar, who 
derives his mantle, through two descents, from B&haree, of Bussorah. Their teacher 
avoided cities. He is said to have been of a very amorous disposition. 

According to Shahn&v&z Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin from 
Hubbeeb-Ajumee. 

1st. The Ajumeedn take their name from their founder. Tliey chiefly dwell 
in mountains, are very abstemious,. and wear no dress but what is barely sufficient to 
cover their nakedness. This sect attach themselves to animals and birds, with which 
they form friendships. 

2d. The Tyfoorc&n take their name from Bayezeed of Bust&m, one of whose 
names was Tyfoor-Bayezeed. He was one of the most celebrated of the Sooffees of 
Persia, and derived his mantle from Hubeeb-Ajumee. 

3d. The Kirkee&n derive their neme ftom M&roof, of Kirkee, who, this author 
stales, was a favoured disciple of the Imamn Rezl, to whom be is said, in another MS., 
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CHAP.xxn. knowledge of angels, requires a. long and awful probation. Great 

* *' i ^ 

numbers perish in their efibfts. to it. The person who makes 
the attempt must be a holy mooreed or disciplet who, by devotion and 
abstraction, has already made a progress that has placed him above 
the necessity of the common usages and forms of established religion. 
He must ^commence his endeavour to attain a state of higher 
beatitude by a long fast, which s^e sects conceive should npt be 

to have beea ^ port^r^ Sooie of the most celebrated of the modern teachers pretend to 
derive their authority from this saint. 

4th. The Sikett'^e^ derive their name from Seree S&ket, who was a disciple of 
Maroof. 

5th. Junyde&n take their name from Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad, a Kb&Iifa or 
teacher of celebrity, who received his mantle from Seree S&ket. 

6th. Kazerooneiiti* This sect has its name from Aboo Isaak, of Kazeroon, who 

1 

derives his mantle, ilirohgh two descents, from Shaik Junyd. * 

7lh. Toosecan take their name from Allah-u-deen, of Toos, who, after five in- 
termediate gradations ot descents, (the term in the original is Punj’~fV&sdtt&/i,) in- 
herited the mantle of Shaikh Junyd. 

Sth. Sahr&verdeeans, who take their name from Aboo Nujub of Sobi^verdee, who, 
through five descents, derived his mantle from Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 

9th. Ferdosifin, who take their name from Nijum-u-deen Ferdosi, who was the 
Kh&lifEi. or teacher of Aboo-Nujub of Sohr&^verdec. 

The same author gives a long list of oilier sects derivative from the above ; and it is 
remarkable, that the Kh&lifds, or holy teachers, of every one oi' these sects, either have, 
or pretend to have, c hereditary light to their mantle from some holy saint, among 
these lie mentions a sect of fakcers called the Suffaveans, v\ho trace themselves to 
Shaik Suffee-u-deen ^ of Ardcbil, who, lie observes, derived his mantle, through some 
gradations, from the Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad. 


* This v\ord means a metaWseilerj signifies metal. 
^ The ancestors of tlie Sotfavmu Xonascln of Persia. 
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less than forty days. During this^fast he r^^S in solitude, and in chap.xxii. 
a contemplative p<isture; anjd re^T^s no sustenance but what is 
deemed barely nec^sj^^ to p^evisnt thc» sdul talking its flight from its 
mortal tenement. Updn the patience and fortitude vfijtuch he dis- 
plays during this severe test, his character greatly dppjends : but when 
the skeleton (for such, after tips fost, the dispiple alwayi^ appears) 

walks forth, he has still many years of trial to endure. He must 

^ * 

either winder over deserts, or remain companionless in some fright- 
ful solitude, occasionally seeing the Kh41if4 or teacher to whom he is 
attached : for the chief merit of Soofl'ees, through all their ranks, is 
devotion to their spiritual leader. When the Kbh.lifR dies he 
bequeaths his patclied garment, which is all his worldly wealth, to 
the disciple whom he esteems tlie most worthy to be his successor ; 
and the imnnenl the latter puts On the holy mantle, he is vested with 
the power of his predecessor. 

The Persian Sooftees, though they have borrowed much of their 
belief and many of their usages from India, have not adopted, as a 
means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful austerities which are 
common among tlie visionary devotees of the Hindoos. Practices so 
abhorrent to nature required for tlieir support all that influence which 
ignorance and superstition united could gain over the human mind. 

The most celebrated of the teachers of the Sooffec tenets in Persia 
have been men as famed for their knowledge as their devotion. 

In the list of these, modern Soofl’ees desire to include every name 
which has obtained a pre-eminence in the history of their country, of in 
the world*. They claim, in fact, all who, by their writings or sayings, 

• The Mahomedan Sooffees claifa the Paliiarch Abraham as one of their principal 
teachers. « That holy man,” they say, *' turned day into night, and night into day, by 
** his constant and undivided devotion of the most high God.” — Persian MS. 
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ciiAP.xxM. have shown a spirit of philosophy, or a knowledge of the divine 
nature, whidi elevat^ them aboVe tba prejudices of the vulgar. But 
thou]^ this claim cannot be maintained, as many of the wisest and 
ablest men of Persia have been ^markable for their attachment to 

i * 

the forms and dogmas of the established worship, the Soofifees can 
boast that ^eat numbers, as eminent for., their learning as their 
genius, have adopted their opinions.^ Among these the most distin- 
guished are poets. The progress of the improvement of the human 
mind is the same in all nations. The first ray of light that illumines 
a dark and barbarous age emanates from the poet, and his page long 
continues to be that which is chiefly, if not solely admired. The 
natives of Persia are enthusiastically devoted to poetry : the meanest 
artisan of the principal cities*^ of that kingdom can read or repeat 
some of the finest passages from their most admired writers : and even 
the rude and unlettered soldier leaves his tent, to listen with rapture 
to the strain of the minstrel who sings a mystic song of divine love, 
I’ljttiy lb the or recites the tale of a battle of his forefathers. The very essence of 

essence of ^ ^ n • 

Soofiveism: Soifeeism is poetry. The extravagant raptures of genius expatiating 

* on a subject that can never be exhausted, are deemed holy inspira- 
tions by those who believe that the emancipated soul can wander 
at large in the regions of imagination, and even unite with its 
Creator. The Musnavi'f*, which teaches in the sweetest strains 

* 1 was forcibly struck with thi^ fact during my residence in Persia. I found 
several of my servants well acquainted with the poetry of their country; and when I 
was at Isfahan in 1800, I wtis surprised to hear a common tailor, that was at work 
repairing one of my tents, entertain his companions with repeating some of the finest 
of the mystical odes of Hafiz. 

t This celebrated work was written by Shaikh JeUal»li«^een, usually called the 
Moollah of Room. 
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that all nature abounds with a divine * love, that causes even the chap. xxrr. 

4 * 

lowest plant to se^ the shbiimd ob^t of its desire. The works of 

* '* V 

the celebrated Jdmi, whicb breathe in every line the most ecstatic 

» V 

rapture. The book of moral lessons of the eloquent Sadi» and the 
lyric and mystic Ojdes of Hafiz^ may be termed the scriptures of tlie 

^ * if' 

** « 

Sir Ayilliam Jones has tr^slated a passage from t^ie Musnavii which iprjll full^ 
illusuate this observation. 

" Hear how yon reed^ in sadly^leasing tales, 

Departed blUs and present wo bewails ! 

With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

'' Love-warbllng youths and fpft-ey’d yirgins mourn. 

O * let the heart, by fatal absence rent, 

Feel what I sing, and bleed when if lametil!*; 

Who roams in exile from his parent ^owV, 

Pants to return, and chides each Iing^r|ng^ hour. 

“ My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

Have hail’d the rising, cheer’d the closing day : 

** Each in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

** But none discern’d the secret of my heart* 

What though my strains and sorrows slow combin’d’ 

\ et eais are slow, and cadpnal eyes are blind. 

** Free through each mortal form the spirits roll. 

But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul f 

Such notes breath’d gently frpm yon vocal frame : 

Breath’d, said If no; ’twas all enliv’niog flame. 

'Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

** rrb loyc, that sparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerless maidy 
The reed has fir’d, and all my soul betray’d. 
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CHAP-xTCii. §ioofB®!3S* of Persia, Xt is to them, that they continually refer; and 
the ,g^vest writers* who have defended their doctrine, take their 
proohi from the page of these and other poets* iVhom they deem 

a 

to have beep inspired by their holy theme. 

Their tenets The Sooffce tepets are, as may be supposed from what has been 

involved in ^ • 

mystery. said, involvcd in mystery: they commence in doctrines* of general 
piety and virtue; apd inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, and 
universal benevolence. This is their profession ; but they have 
secrets and mysteries for every gradation, which are never revealed 
to the profane. Munsoor HeI4j, one of the most eminent of their 
spiritual leaders, who, they believe, had attained the fourth or last 
stage of Sooffeeism, proclainjcd, “ I am the truth or, in other 

words, I ai^ God-f*."- Tho constant repetition of this impious 

^ » 

I*. 

" He gi?e|\he baoe, aod he with bajsap c'aies ; 

** itnpassioqs, yet allures. 

** Hail, heavenly me ! true soi^rce of endless gains ' 

Thy balm restores me ; and tby skill sustains, 

“ Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wise! 

** My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise! 

Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire, 

Aqd 4Ancing mountains leap with young desire 
Blest is the soul, that swims in seas of love, 

** And long the life sustain’d by food above. 

Witli forms imperfect can perfection dwell ^ 

^ Here pause, my song ; and thou, vaih world, farewell.’" 

Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. 1. p. 458. 

* The names of S£thibi, Oorfee, Rudiki, and many others, might be added, 
t Many fables have been invented to account for the imprudence of this wise 
teacher. One of these states, that he observed his sister go out every evening : he 
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phrase «larmed th,e bigotry of the orthodox priests, and he vras ciup.xxir. 
seized and impatled^ An inspire^ Soofifee is said to have demanded 
of the Almighty why he permitted Munsoor to suiifer.^ The reply 
was, “ This is the punishment of the revealer of secrets Among Their desiie !<■» 

1 1 /•I'll • 1 1 reconcile then 

the many rabies they relate of this holy person, is one that marks doctimes with 
distinctly the manner in which they desire to reconcile their doc- MaUamcMi. 


trines with the faith of Mahomt^. When Munsoor Heldj was 
carried to the stake, the executioners, they observe, could not perfornt 
their duty : it was in vain they endeaxmured to seize him ; his body 
eluded their grasp, and appeared seated in a composed posture in the 
air, at some distance from the stake *1'. While this was occurring 
upon earth, his soul sought the regions' t>f paradise. He was accosted 
by Mahomed, who admitted that he had arrived at the stage of 
Wdssild-h, or ** union," and that his saying Ue was God was truth : 
but he entreated him, for the sake of practical religion, which was 
necessary to keep men within proper lipiits, to* permit himself to be 
impaled. The soul of the holy man, convinced of the justice of what 
the prophet had said, returned to earth, to reanimate his body, which 
endured the death to which he had been sentenced. 

The principal fables of the Sooifees relate to those of their sect Their belief i* 

fablrs. 

who have suffered martyrdom. Of these, one of the most celebrated 
is Shems Tubreezee, who was sentenced to be dead alive on 


followed her, and having seen her communicate with the houries, and receive from 
these celestial nymphs a cup of nectar, he insisted upon drinking one or two drops 
that remained of this celeMial liquor. His sister told him he could not contain it, and 
that it would cause his death. He persisted; and from the moment that he swsCllowed 
it he kept exclaiming, An-^oUhuk! that is, I am the truth !” till be was put to death. 

* Persian MS. t Captain Graham’s MS. % Ibid. 

3 F 
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cijAP.Xxii. account of his having raised a person that was dead" to life. We 
are told, that after the law had been put in force, he wandered about, 
carrying his own shin, and solicited some fbod to appease his* hun- 
ger : but he had been excommunicated as well as dead, and no 

one would give him the slightest help. After four daya he found a 

, * » • 

dead ox, but his efforts to obtain fire to dress it were unsuccessful. 
Wearied out with the unkindness of men, he directed tHe sun to 
broil his meat. It descended, to perform the office ; and the world 
was upon the point of being consumed, when the holy Shaikh 
commanded the flaming orb to resume its station in the heavens*. 
The general belief of these monstrous fables, relative to the divine 
nature of their spiritual leaders, is a just subject of reproach against 
the whole of the Sooffees ; who are also accused by orthodox Maho- 
medans of having no fixed faith, but of professing a respect which 
they do not feel for religion, that they may smooth the path of those 
whom they desire to delude. They pretend, their enemies state, to 
revere the prophet and the Imaums, yet conceive themselves above 
the forms and usages which these holy personages not only observed, 
but deemed of divine institution. 


In predcsiiiia- Tliough the belief of piedcstination appears to be inculcated by 
the Koran, few of the orthodox among the Mahomedans give a 
literal constructioli to the words of their prophet upon this subject. 
They deem it, indeed, profane to do so, as it would make God the 
author of the guilt of man : but almost all the Sooffees are predesti- 
narians. They believe, that the emanating principle, proceeding 
from* God, can do nothing without hijs will, and can refrain from 


* Captain Graham’s MS. 
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nothing that hft*wills» Some of them deny the existence of evil, char xxii. 
because they say ei^dry thing proceeds from God, and therefore must 
be good. . The Sooffees of this class exclaim with the poet, “ The 
“ writer of our destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that .which 
“ was bad." While those who admit that there is evil in this 
world, but contend that man is not a free agent, repeat from .Hafiz, 

“ My destiny has been thrown into a tavern* by the Almighty. 

“ In this case, tell me, O teacher ! where is my crime ?" 

The Sooffees, wc are told by one of the most violent and able of 
their enemies, deem every thing in the world a type of the beauty 
and power of the Divinity : but he adds, that it appears from both 
their actions and writings, that it is in the red cheeks of beautiful 
damsels that they contemplate his beauty ; and in the impious daring 
of Nimrod and of Pharaoh, that they see and admire the omnipo- 
tence of his power. A i;elobraled Sooflee teacher -f*, he observes, 
has written, “ That the secret of the soul was first revealed when 
“ Pharaoh declared himself a god and another has said, “ The 
“ host of Pharaoh were not lost in the sea of error, but of know- ' 

“ ledge:" and this writer has asserted in the same page, “ That the 
“ Nazarenes are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but 
“ because they deemed him alone a God," The Sooffees are slated They deny the 
by the author |1 so often quoted, to deny the doctrine of reward and reward and 
j)unishment; which is, he observes, as incompatible with their ideas p""'®'""'"*’ 
of the reabsorption of the soul in the divine essence, as with their 


♦ Tavern is undoubtedly used here to signify the sinful world, 
t SaheI-ebn-Abdu$&h| of Shuster. » 

% Shaikh Mohee-u-deen. This assertion is to be found in the work of this great 
Sooifee teacher. || Aga Mahomed Aly. 
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CHAP. XXII. literal belief of predestihation. But they do not admit the truth of 
this ftfieflion : and some of their most celebi'ated teachers, who have 
revolted at a literal interpretation of the Koran, have maintained, 
that sinners will be punished, and that the good will enjoy a higher 
I'heir concep- and purer bliss than can be found in a sensual paradise. While 

liuli of hell. 

others, more visional^, believe that the imagination will have as great 
a power in the other world as in this, and that the punishment of hell 
will consist in a delusion. Men, they say, will see a fire, which they 
will conceive is to burn them; but which, when it reaches them, 
will prove cold. One of the writers* ** of this sect goes so far as to 
assert, that those condemned to hell, will soon, from the habit of 
living there, not only be reconciled to its heat, but deem it a blessing, 
and look with disgust on the enjoyments of paradise . 

The SoofFees are accused of seeking to delude the Persians into 
a belief of their tenets by the most extravagant praises of their 
lavourite Aly ; who, according to them, was acquainted with all 
the mysteries of their doctrine but they are, he affirms, equal 
admirers of the three first caliplis when with Soonees, on the same 

* Kysiiree. 

t Tliis author, according, to Aga Mahomed Aly, says, that a sinner iahell will, in 
a short time, be like a beetle in the midst of dung, which, delighted with its unclean 
mansion, abhors all sweet scents. 

X The poet Jellal-u-decn makes Aly, when he is wounded by an assassin, declare, I 
am the lord of the couniry, but w ith my body I have no concern. You have not struck 
me; you are a mere insiiument of Providence; and who^hall pretend to revenge him- 
self on Providence ? Be not grieved, therefore, at what you have done, for to-morrow 

** I am your advocate !” Aga Mahomed Aly, after making this quolation, a8k8> To 
what does such doctrine lead ? To the most infamous sinners attaining the reward 
of the just in paradise.” 
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principle that theey pretend to be in raptures with Aly when with chap.xxu. 
Sbeahs : but the fact is, he adds, ** they are in general complete 
“ unbelievers ; and it is easy for men to conform to every faith who 
“ believe in none In the account which he gives of the different Blasphemy of 
sects of Sooffees, be states a number of &cls, calculated to show the 
extravagant blasphemy of their teachers, and the blind credulity of 
their follpwers. “ A Sooffee-f,” he remarks, “ has told us, that one 
“ day, when he was intoxicated, he saw God, who was in the figure 
“ of a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited, and his cap cocked on 
“ one side. ‘ I struck him on the shoulder,' this Sooffee writes, 

“ and exclaimed, * By the truth of thy unity 1 know thee ; and 
“ if thou assumest a hundred shapes, it will not conceal thee from 
“ my observation !' This is one of those impious madmen," 
he observes, “ whom fools have worshipped as a saint.” The Their belief in 

tlieinimclesof 

spiritual leaders of the SoofFees, the same author states, are not tlieir teacherf. 
only believed to perform miracles, but to live in continual com- 
munion with God ; and one of the most celebrated of these 
teachers, whose life, with all the fablcsj attached to it, is a 


* Aga Mahomed Aly quotes an Arabic sentence, which is, he stales, often repeated 
by their It literally means, a SoofFee knows no religion/' but they interpret 

it, a Sooffee thinks ill of no religion;’' or, in other words, from liaving none them- 
selves, they treat all with equal favour and consideration. — Aga Mahombd Aly's MS. 

+ Shaikh RozabaharTursee, a teacher of the W&hdatte&h, or the Unionists.” He 
is ihe author of a work entitled the Tufscer-ul-Aser&r, or “ Commentary on Mysteries,” 
in which ihe passage in the text is to be found. 

J In one of my Persian manuscripts on ihc Sooffees, is the foilowiilg curious 
account ^of Shaikh Mqhyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, who was born A. H. 471, 
and died in 561. 

The mother of this saint declared, that when he was at the breast he never tasted 
milk during the holy month of Ramzan : and Abdool Kauder, in one of his works, gives 
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cHAf.xxii. favourite A^eme of ihis sect, is said to have ascended corporeally 

teventy times every tei^t; and the Mbollah* of Room, 

the following account of himself. The day befoi^e the feast of Araf,” be observes, I 
went out to the fields and laid hold of the tail of a cow, which, turning round, cx- 
claimed: ‘ Oh Abdool Kaudcr, am I not that which thou hast created mef’ I 
returned fabtpe, and went up to the terrace of my house : I saw all the pilgrims 
** standing at the mountain of Ar&fEt at Mecca. 1 went and told my mo^er that I 
must devote myself to God : 1 wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
I informed her what I had seen, and she wept: then taking out eighty deenars, she 
told me, that lU I iiad a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She made me 
swear, when she gave it me, nevef to tell a lie ; and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- 
claiming, ' Go, my son, I give thee to Gpd, We shall not meet again till the day 
of judgment!’ I went on well,” he adds, till I came near to IJamadan, when our 
Kfiffiluh was plundered by si-xty horsemen. One fellow asked me what I had got 
^ Forty dccnars,’ I said, * are sewed under my garment.’ The fellow laughed, think- 
ing, no doubt, I was joking him. ^ What have you got said another. I gave him 
the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
where their chief stood. ^ What property have you, my little fellow?’ said he. — ' 1 
have told two of your people already,’ T replied ; ^ I have forty deenars sewed up 
carefully in my clothes.’ He desired them to be ript open, and found my money. 
‘ And how came you,* said he with surprise, * to declare so openly what has been so 
carefully hidden?’ — ^ Because/ I replied, * I will not be false to my mother, to 
whom I have promised that I will never conceal the truth.’ — ^ Child/ saii^ the robber, 
' hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years; and am I insensible, 
“ at my age, of the duty I owe to my God ? Give mfe thy hand, innocent boy/ he con- 
tinued, * that I may swear repentance upon it/ He did so. His followers were all 
** alike struck with the scene. ^ You have been our leader in guilt/ said they to tbeir 
chief, ‘ be the same in the path of virtue:’ and they instantly, at his order, made 
“ restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.” 

Mohee-u-deen arrived at Bagdad in A. 11.488, and he must consequently have been, 
ivheri this event happened, sixteen or seventeen years of age. His learning and virtue 


* Jellal^u-deeUf 
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whose pQems they, de<Sm inspired, was, <they believe, taken jip i^to piiAP.4i3sir. 
heaven when only six ^eara! of *ag^ ‘ 

The learned auth6r* . Who has been so frequently quoted in the 
above accbunt of the, SoB^es, treats every sect that eomes under 
that dendmmation with a severity that must detract from the 
creidit which is due to his extensive knowledge of the subject. 

There is no doubt that many of the most eminent Sooffees have 


been men of piety and learning, whose self-denial and wisdom 
have attracted a fame which they did not seek’f’ ; while others have 
clothed themselves in the garb of humility |o at&in greatness, 


are spoken of with rapture. Go(]| according to the author I write from^ granted all his 
requests : and the Divine vengeance fell on those he J[>ated. In A. H. 521 he began 

his public lectures. High Soonee authorities of the sect of Shaifei report many of 

»■ 

his miracles. He himself gives the following account of bis fasting, previous to his 
becoming a disciple of his teacher. was eleven years,” he observes, in a burj, 
(tower,) and when there I declared to God 1 would not eat or drink till some one 
‘‘ caused me to do so. I remained forty days; after which, a person brought a little 
meat, put it before me, and went away : my life was nearly springing out at the 
sight of the victuals, but I refrained : and I heard a voice from within me call out, 
M am hungry, I am hungry;’ and at that moment Shaikh Abou Syud Mukzoomee 
(a celebrau^ SoofFee,) passed, and, hearing the voice, exclaimed: ‘ What is that?’ 
— ^*.It is myjnortal part,’ I replied ; * but the soul is yet firm, and awaits the result.’ — 
‘‘ ^ Come to my house,’ he said^ and went away. I Veiii^rlyed, however, to fulfil my 
‘‘ vow, and remained where I was: but Elias came and told me to follow the Syud, 
whom 1 found at bis door waiting. ‘ You would not comply with my wish/ said he, 
“ ‘ till it was enforced by Eljas.’ After this, he gave me meat and driolt in plenty, 

'V , 

“ and then invested me wRh a khirk&, (or sacred mantle,) and I became his confirmed 
“ friend and companiqh.” * Aga Mahomed Aly. 

L » i ' 

t The author of tho Ayeen Akberry relates, that VVyss Kerfinec, a Soofiee who had 
given up the world, used to say to those that sought him, Do you seek God ? If you 
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CHAP. XXII. unci ix^jin observation, motive bat ^at of attracliug 

it v^kere is nb path to jfam6 and jp^awer, howev^ unseemly, and 

i) 4** s 

however nigged, into whin> man' wilh not . enter ; and' the .same 
passions which stitaulate* the 'worldly .votary of ambition to tlie 
atiuinment of royal robes and a sceptre dlls, the breast of the 
mendicant devotee, who strives for the holy, ^taff and the saqred 
mantle that are to vest him with power over the minds of tbp multi- 
lude. It has been truly observed, that the greatest objection to 
Sooffeeism is, that is in itself no religion : wherever it prevails, it 
unsettles the exisliag belief ; but it substitutes no other of a defined 
and intelligible nature. Though it professes to leave the mass of the 
people in the slate in which it found them, it never can. Their minds 
are taught to consider, an attention to all the forms of the religion 
they follow as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to be eman- 
cipated by an increase of knowledge, or of devotion. We can con- 
template no attack that is more inudious, or that is more likely to be 
effectual. It is to praise the beauty and utility of an edifice, that 
leisure may be given to sap those foundations on which it stands. 
The Spoffee teacher does not deny the mission of Mahomed : but 
while he instructs his disciples to consider that prophet i^pd his suc- 
cessors as persons who have been used as instruments fisr preserving 
the order and good government of the world, he boasts a direct and 
familiar intercourse with the Deity ; and claims, on that ground, their 
entire confidence and obedience in all that 4 *egards their spiritual 
interests. 

<< do, why do yoa come to me ? And if foa do not Mek God, whet bueinesi I hare 
" with yon ?” 
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A Persian of rery high repuiation for his piety ai|d chap.xxil 

jadgment, has .lUi account of the Sooffi^ 

w. ‘ iif * '* 0||flCE9 

and iheir ddctri&A pahy others of ^ual authb- ^llah'« ac- 

rity, ‘deem iMaae of the, prij^^ipAlT.litabaniedan saints to'^hhve been SooiTees, and 
iSoQfKes : But, bjr this term, when ‘applied* to them, he oMiously 
liieans no^nore thanMigklu# enthusiasts; and througHout^Jiis obser- 
vation upon this sect,'‘’h9^ liidkes a wide distinction betWI^n those 
who, ' though they mortified the flesh, and indulged In an enraptured 
idvC of the Divinity, stall kept within the pale qi revealed religion', 
and the wild dbybteej wh6, giving himself up«ao all the errors of a 
heated imUgiaatida, caaceived he approached God, by departing 
from all that was deemed rational among men. 

“ The Almigbtyi" this author obseirves, “ after his prophets and 
“ holy teachers, esteems none more than the pure Soofifees, because 
** their desire is, to raise themselves, through divine grace, ftom this 
** earthly mansion, to the heavenly re^oUs, and to exchange their 
“ lowly condition for that of angets. What I know of this sect of 
“ men,” he continues^* “ I have stated in toy preface -f. Those 

* Cauzee Not>r*411ab, of SMnter, who wrote tjbe Mojalis-uUMomineen, (a wMk 
upon the lSN|hHfaith,)j8 deemed one of the most ^moderate and senuble of Persian 
authors. ^ > 

t The following is part of the passage in the pre&ee to phich the author alludes 
The Sooffees are of two classes. Those who desire human knowledge, and the oom- 
« mon usages of religion, and pursue theta in the oidiaary way, ate called MeotMmh’ 
lunt;*L e. ** advocates,” or (^servers bat if they praetise aiiitetitiea»'aaKl io^ ta 
” the inward purity of their souls, they are Sooffees.” This word litersUy auato 
'* {inr^ clean.” ^-The celebrated Moollah of Room haa the foUoSriag play upon the 
wor^ 1qr<MsS of his lii^ : ** nd ikeamd s4ftv ti dir ni rdtee^dtm which means, 

VOX.. II. ^ So 
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am09g;fkidm ^ho ar^^enaed^accciinplish^iiBfid^ eloquent ,^pp of 
« tw<^^(i»ies, * men of levjiWjg4‘’ 

“ Jim <rf these seek tpit^ bl^nimns iof' ‘4)?8fWMt™tion.' 'She 
“ s0coq 4) through the prpo^i^afiEbi^iied b|r felif^iu . There is ahQther 
** sect, who are termed ‘ men knowledge aiid.< koly naenl)/ jyho, 
« in the pursuit of a state ef bejfctitude^Jjave.Hhandonedi^, world. 
“ This dass i^ne also ♦ men of science 5fBt, »ask.|fbey have* fhroogh 
’ ** divine gra^^'dbtained a state of perfection, their fears ^-believed 
td be less dian qlhers who remain in woiWty occupation They 
** are, eonshilbditry.^ .more exalted ; and are consideaed to be nearer 
^ the rich inlmitance of the prophets than other men^. There are, 
• *< no dottbt,^ he proceeds to state, “ imminent dangers in this 
« path : for there are many false teachers, hnd' many deceived 
♦* students, who, like the thirsty traveller, pursue tha vapour of the 
« desert; and, if they do’not rush to death, retui'u wearied, grieved, 
* V'-and disappoiiited, becapse they have been the dupes of their own 
« iB»^»iation. A true and perfect teacher is most rare; ai^d when 

♦ * 

literally, The Sooffee will not be pure till he talces^i^e cup.” The meaning of this 
Itae i> deemed mystical. 

* * tfookftafth. t Oulamth. J Aruf^h. ^ .Quleth. 

§ It is staled, Ibet the fliscfple of n famous Sootfee, who had som^money in his 
pocket whhn he wao'travelliog, expressed fear. Tun-be-andaXt i. c. ** fcast away thy 
" fr-i^y was. the answer of his holy master. « How can I cast atyay a feeJmg?” raid 
the T^- “ By tbi»wiag> away, diet for which it is excited,” replied the ascetic. The 

man thtrar Swa« his money, and, having nothing to Ipse, felt no moie,sJa]rm.~ 

> V > i 

Persian MS^ ^ s * 

^ This author observe^ that « Shaikh Abou-ui-Senna,' or Ati^a, hSi,nn the 

« MukAmftt-ul-Ariifyn, stated all tbat^hf has dpne*#£^^ia sect.” • ». '^,,1 ' 
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“ he existi^/tb ;,fc^wh6 shall ^discby^Mp p^ cftAp.*iuiu. 

ftjdtfoii, iS’ the price* of Oag • 

“ fcijtt '. Vtfi<N?ea9<fe why 'SO many Ibits the 

“ ticiiS^'faH iete'^the.iliaaam of em>r. l%ey dec«|Ye4 by 

**' a^peanibcei^,^lilK3-^ra9te tlidrliy^ in ttife pursuit of that wttbit is 
‘* ' biostdpfhcriVe; ccbdeivm^, all lilong^’ thatit is most 'p6|^bel;; and 
** {bus lose both 'ftMr time, their virtue, and their religknt.^ * It is to 
** save'tnea "iibm this danger that God, through €he> propliet;,-1ias 
warned us to attend to eiidtblished usages, and t6 be guidei|'“t5y 
** dare and pnidlhce. What has been said,*' tl^ sdUsible writer ob- 
serves, ** applies equahjr to those who live in therWlld,-aiid to them 
“ who have absindonedit ; for neither abstinence nor devotion* can # 

exclude the deidl, who will seek retired meBdicantsT clothed In the 

, 1 ' 

garb of divinity ; and the^, like other ntOh, orill discdvei* that real 
“ knowledge is the only latiiman by which the dictates of the good 
“ can be distingOished from 'those of spirit. The traveller 

of tite path of Soodjeeism must not, therefore, be destitute of 

•t* 

“ worldly knowledge, otherwise he will be alike exposed -to dan- 
“ ger, from excess, or deficiency of zeal ; and he will certainly act 
“ contrary to the most sacred of his duties. A senseless miln,’' he 
continueiil*''^ is likely, in the practice of abstinence 'and abstraction, 

“ to excee^the just bounds; and then both bis bodily and mentfd 
** frame' become affected, and he loses his labour and fais object, 
is to men of this descriptioii that the prophet adverts, wheir he 
say^ * Qod will not accept the irrational devotee c* * aSnd' a^n, 

“ when he explaims^ * My back^has been broken by pious fools, 
an^^selerit'l^ned , 
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Thit after soixie retnarla on tbetweeh virtwras 

ShesA|l(itfd''Sooffee$/obse^vie9, ^ tba^ many latter )unr« dis- 

their real senliiiRents Rtiih theil* alarm at perwcuting tyiaats; 
** '^atid have given general ansireis, atid pretended to foe of no parti- 
cufar faith, to escape thfo dIbets of tlMif' iRiry dhidi was pointed at 
the Sheahs. Hie conse(|uenee fof this eondaet has been'; that they 
** have subjected themscUves to the reproach of foavkig no rel^oif at 
** all : and, fbr the reasons 1 have staled,'^ he adds, ** it has 'foecoine 
a 'tenet atndng Sooffees not to confers their reli^on. It is, 
** indeed, considered among themselves a crime of die deepest turpi- 
“ tude to do so. 

** The Sooffee 'teacher,” (according to Cauzee Noor-Rllah,) 
** professes to ’‘instruct his disciple how to restore 'the inward man 
“ by purifying the v spirit, cleansing the Iieart, enlightening the 
** head, and anointing the soul : and when all this is done, they 
“ afHrni that his desires shall be accomplished, and his depraved 
** qualitKs shall be changed into higher attributes*, and fufi shall 
** prove and understand the conditions, the revelations, the ^t^ges-f* 


* Or qualities: the same word, Ichal&k, is repeated. 

f We are mforiiied by Ferishta, an Indian IMahomedan author of celebrity, that 


the degrees of the saints of these religious men are four, which he aenominates. 


sogrd, " the least;'* tt&sittdh, ** the middle or great;” kubra, ** th^ greater;’* and 
lizmdh; the greatest." Eveiy Sooffee should attain didttee, the beginning ;” trdstV- 
iuh, “ the middle and nthSuitee^ ‘‘ the end.” The holy men of these descriptions in 
ihib world are nerer less, this author adds, than three hundred and fifty-six persoUs, who 
are always employed in aiding others and curing souls. The principal Soofifees believe 
that three hundred of this number are aArd/, ** erroneous or false ;” forty abdM, ^ pious 
men,” seven audit, running watei3i|” five dut&df props;" thn^ /cafA, " poles 
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aiRiL gradMk>ii»4^pCj^i;i9l]tatiQni. till 1^ arrivf^ «t the ineffable chap.]^. 

“4nei|*,pf beMlNli'g and contemi^ng God* If teacher^'* 
continues* ** bwH^ "not a^iivi^ at tbia conaummation of p^fection 
“ thabBtaolpas,! it » to. seek kneittiedge or'^fiappiaess 

** fiooB theia is a waste of'^^tatiies and ^devoliad disciple will eith» 

“ teFisbaate ins laboois in assumiag tiie swne ohamcter of im- 
** posture .that he has found in his instructor*, or he will* consider 
“ all Sooffses alike, and condemn the whole of this sect of philoso* 

“ pher8*t*. It often happens," he adds, “ that sensible and well- 
informed men follow a master who, though able, has not arrived at 
that state of virtue and sanctity which constitute perfection : his 
** disciples conceiving that none are better or more holy than their , 

“ teacher and themselves, and ycl disappointed at not reaching that 
state of enjoyment which they expected to ^rive Ut, seek relief 

and oa^ kutb^ul^dct^b, or the pole of poles/’ When any one of these persops dies he 
18 succe^ed by another of the rank beloi¥ bim^ and so on in regular succession : fpr 
instance, if the pole of poles dies, one of the poles fills his place, and so on till one of the 
people is brought into thp rank of abtdl, or erroneous/’ Among the three hundred 
and fifty-six persons, the same author adds, nine only are deemed qualified to 
delegate or invest others with authority as teachers ; these nine consist of the kutih 

y 

» tjie pole of poles the three 1{«tb$, or ** poles and five of the aut&d, or 
" props awdV those nine alone, he informs us, con be deemed perfect teachers. 

* Shaikh is the word generally applied to the principal teachers among the 
Sooffees, and is always used by this author to describe them. 

t PhilosflK^ which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use in Persia. It 
'was £(>riiiof1j, t^ey state, applied to Plato and others, who are now known under the 
more djigqjified of HOokfim&b, or " men of science.” Impostors in philosophy 
appear ia the have degraded the term of philoioof, which, in the idiom of the 

present signifies a maater in deceit and art* 
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Rapid progress 
of SooiTeeisui 
HI Persia. 


“ from the veproaches of their own mind in sceptioiun. They 
" doiibty on the ground of their j^rsonal experience, aU they have 
heard, or read, and beiieve, that thewcedunts of the holy men who 
** have attained iooChis world a sttMji'lbf <heatitude me only tf itring 
** of fables. This,** our author remorM^P is a dangerous error; and 
1 must, therefore,** he concludes, ** repeat, that those who seek 
** truth should be most careful to commence witli prudence 'and 
moderation, lest they be lost in the mazes that 1 have described ; 
“ and, from meeting with evils of their own creation, give way to 
** disappointment and grief ; and, by expelling from their minds that 
" ardent fervour which belongs to true zeal, disqualify themselves 
“ for the most glorious of all human pursuits." 

The progress of Soodeeism has been of laid very rapid in Persia. 
Its tenets were mixed with those of the Sheah sect, when that was 
established as the national faith by the first of the Sufiavean kings ; 
and some of the monarchs of that race gloried in professing tenets 
which they inherited from their pious ancestor Shaikh Hydm'*, who 
is deemed one of the most celebrated of the Soofiee teachers in Persia. 
The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have from the first made an open 
and violent war upon this sect : and though they have often failed in 
rousing the bigotry of the sovereign in their defence, they have always 
succeeded in convincing his judgment that the establidted rdi^on 

* Kempfer meotions a book called the K&rk>jild, or “ black volume,” 'which, be 
bays, the Spffavean monarchs inherited from their pious ancestors. This mysterious 
legacy was not to be opened till the kingdom was in imminent danger of ruin ; and it 

was supposed to contain counsel and prophecies that would he useful eat th* ncmirrenod 
of this extremity. I have never met whh an account of the K&ri^i!id in aqy Persian 
author. 
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was neceiiary to the support of the state, and that nothing could be citAP.'XUt. 
mone dangerous. t^h the progress of a spirit of infidelity, which, by 
unsettling men’s, minds, was cadculated to throw them into a state of 
doubf«Qd '.ferment. The prineilukl Soofifee teachers, they admitted, 
might' act -from different motives:* some might be the deluded dupes 
of their own imagination, while others sought only to delude their 
followers : but the tenets and the rhapsodies of all tended to the 
same poi^ ; they desired first to abolish the forms of religion, that 
they might with more ease destroy the substance; they pretended 
that in their-' own contemplation they allowed no name, not even that 
of the Prophet Mahomed, to come between them and their God; 
but with the very breath that they uttered this sentence they desired 
to come between Grdd and all other men. The Sooffee teachers, 
they said, endeavoured to destroy names to which men gave reve- 
rence, with no other object but that of substituting their own : 
for the first and fundamental tenet of Sooffeeism inculcated, that 
the profene or erring could not advance a step without a spiritual 
guide, fthd that their progress in the true path would be exactly 
in proportion to their confidence in their holy instructor. What 
was this, the Mahomedan priests asked, but a desire of becoming ‘ 
the idols * of -men’s .worship ; and it could be, they aigued, of little 
consequend^ to a country, which their bigotry or ambition had 
thrown into confusion, whether the men by whom this was effected 

* The Moortez& Shahee^ who are a sect of SooflFeeS; make an image of their 
teacher in clay, which the disciple keeps, to prevent him from wandering, and to bring 
him, thtoee^ coniinual contemplation, to complete identity with his guide or saint. — 

Persian li§S, ^ ' 
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oHAp.x^n. were desiroue ef a heavenly or an eartldy crown ; whether they 
pullod 4ewA^ fabric firom the mere wi^k bf destroying what they 
deeided bad, or with the object of building' with its ruins etMOething 
W|iich in their imagination would appear more beauts. 'fChey 
affirmed, that if they did not 'seek to excite commotion and rebel' 
lion, their doctrines threw the community into a state the most 
Ikvourable for those who had such designs : and they asserted, that 
the history of Persia, and neighbouring nations, abounded wkh 
examples of their successful efforts to obtain temportd power, 
through the influence of their spiritual character. Hussun Subah 
and his descendants were a race of Sooffees*; and the implicit 
obedience which their devoted followers had given to those moun- 
tain chiefs had, for two centuries, filled Persia with murders, 
and made thk proudest monarchs of that country, and neigh- 
bouring empires, tremble at the name of their mysterious power. 
The history of Bayezeed, the founder of the Sooffee sect of 
Roshenedh'f, or ** the enlightened,” was, they said, not essentially 
different from that of Hussun Subah; and Bayezeed had established, 
anud the mountains of Affghanistan, a temporal power upon the 
authority of his spiritual character, that enabled him and his succes- 
sors to disturb the tranquillity of the Empire of Delhi, when that 
had readied, under the celebrated Ackbar, the very r^th of its 
power. 

n * 

* Hugsvti Subah is said to have belonged to the Sooffee <«ect of Batteneah. The 
history of this chief and his descendants has been given, vide Vol. I. page S95. 

t "Pot the history of this sect, vide papers of the late Mr. Asiatic 

Researches, Vol. XI. 
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There xras ep^gh oi truth in the arguments above stated t6 chap.xjhi. 
awaken ail the susfHcioh df the temporal rulers of Persia; and recePt 
evente.were calculated to rentier the governm^t of that country active 
in their efforts to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character. The 
Sudavean kings had been taught, by a recollection of their own origin, 
to be jealous of any of their subjects who appeared disposed to have 
recourse to the same means ; but the Sooifees in their dominions 
w:ere never actively persecuted before the reign of the last monarch 
of that race, Shah Sultan Hussein *, who gave himself into the hsmds 
of priests of the orthodox religion, and allowed them to exercise 
every severity towards all who departed from the forms of established 
worship. 

The attempt ofW^dir Shalid* to alter the Sheah faith, and to 
adopt that of the Soonee as the national religion of Persia, and the 
discussion of sacred topics which that monarch, in the latter years of 
his reign, invited for the purpose, as he professed, of framing a new 
faith, had, no doubt, a serious efl^ct in diminishing the influence of 
the Mahomcdan religion upon the minds of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. Kurreem Khan, though reputed a true believer, and an 
observer of the forms of worship, was neither rigid himself, nor into- • 
lerant of others. During his , reign, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, 
named Meer Maassoom Aly Shah:|;, came from India to Shiraz, 
where his followers soon amounted to more than thirty thousand 
persons. The orthodox priests took alarm, and prevailed upon the 
mild Kurreem to banish the saint from his capital : but his reputation 

• Vide Vol. I., page 594. + Vide Vol. II. page 63. 

:{; Meer Maassoo^m is called a disciple of Syud Aly Reza, a native of the Deckan. 

VOL. II. 3 II 
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oHAP.xxn. was increased by the aict of power that prodaimed hiih dangerous. 

After Kurresem Khan^^ death* Meet Maassoom, who resided in a 
A. H. 1195 . snudl village near Isfahan, deputed Ms first disciple* Fyte Aly*, 

f 

^ ^ Th^ author of the life of Bome of the principal of the modern Sooffee teacbeiB of 
Persia statesi that FySz Aly was of the sect of Noor-Buksheedh, or the •Enlightened/' 
who trace their origin to Marocif, of Kirkee^ and that he aspired to be the teacb^ of 
his sect till Meer Maassoom arrived from India> when be instantly bowed to«his 
superior in knowledge, and was content to become his first disciple. This writer has 
given ut a statement of seventeen tenets, which, he says, are openly professed by 
this sect. These were as follow : 

Ist. To adore nothing and no penon, but God. 

£d. To attend to the ordinances of the Prophet and the twelve Imaums. 

3d. To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath of God. 

4lh. To observe the regular periods of prayer. 

5th. To attend to the five lessons decreed to be observed after particular prayers. 

6th. To use the tuibee, or siring of beads," constantly saying, O God, thou art 
the true and only God ; thou alone ^rt pure ; I am an unworthy sinner, but thou art 
•* the Forgiver of sinners.” 

8th. To remember the constant necessity of » moorshed, or teacher, to give 
strength to devotion, and to give aid in the daik and difficult path. 

9th. To welcome every giief and misfortune as a blessing. 

lOtli. To pain neither yourself nor others. 

lull. To trace every morning and evening, with the forefingers of ypur right hand, 
on your forelicad, the name of the true God, of the Prophet, and the twelve Imaums ; 
and on the first of every month, when you see the new moon, to trace the same sacred 
words on your breast. 

12th. To cat what is lawful, and clothe yourself in clean robes; as these outward 
habits aid inward purity. 

13th. Reverence your parents with a reverence like unto dovotidn. 

14th. Preserve the mysteries of your sect as a profound secret. 

15th. To let your heart be always with God, wherever your body may be. 
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to teach in that city,. That holy penon soon died, and was succeeded ghap.xxii. 
in hi? o^ce by his son, Noor Aly Shah ; wh6, though young in years, 
was, to^tise the phrase dlT his historian;* “ old in piety.” The number 
and f^k of the followers of Meer Maassoom excited alafnd in the 
minds of the priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exaggerated an 
account of* the vile heresies *, as 'they were termed, of the Sooffees to ad. irsa. 

A. H. 1197j^ 

Aly Moordd Khan, and recommended him so strongly to support the 
faflh, by the punishment of those whose opinions were alike hostile 
to true religion and good government, that the monarch, the moment 
he received their representation, fent orders to cut off the itoses 
and ears of some of the most eealous of the obnoxious sect; and, as 
a further disgrace, to shave the beards of all who had adopted their 
opinions. The igiiofant soldiers intrusted with the execution of this 
mandate, were not very capable of discriminating between true 
believers and infidels: and we are assured by a cotemporary writer -f*, 
that many orthodox Mahomedans had their noses and ears cut off; 
and their beards shaved, upon this memorable occasion. 


l6th. To be kind unto all men, to pain none, and to desire to pain none. 

17th. To resign yourself to the will of God in all things ; never to complain, but to 
be grateful for every thing. 

These, this writer adds, were the seventeen articles of faith to which this sect was, 
as far as his.knowledge went, required to conform. These were the tenets, he sayS, 
taught by Fyiiz Aly, before the arrival of Mecr Maassoom in Persia. 

^ The writer of the MS. here folipwed informs us, that men notorious for their 
profligacy and infamy were employed as spies to discover the doctrine of the Sooffees. 
These men, he says, reported, that Meer Maassoom was considered as a god by his dis- 
ciples ; and that Noor Aly Shah, MooshtSik Aly Shah, and others of his favourite dis- 
ciples, personated the angels Gabriel, Israel, &c. 8cc. f Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


A. D. 1783. 
A. H. 1108. 


A.D. 1785. 
A. H. 1200. 


A. D. 1789. 
A. II. 1204. 


A. D. 1794. 
A. 11. 1209. 


A.D. 1797. 
A. II. 1212. 


Some of the principal inhabitants of Isfehan*, shocked at these 
proceedings, interested themselves in favour of the Sooffees, and Aly 

Moor^ was persuaded to send a second order to stop the jjersecu- 

% 

tion he had at first commanded : but Meer Maassoom Aly, and Noor 
Aly Shah, were not willing to remain where they had been so pub- 
licly proscribed ; and they proceeded, accompanied by a crowd of 
followers, to Kerman ; where, howdvet, the chief priest, alarmed liy 
the defection of his flock, denounced vengeance against them, and 
forced Meer Maassoom to fly to Mushed in Khorassan. He was 
refused admission into that city, and went to Herat, with the desire 
of proceeding by Cabul to India ; but his fame, and the number 
of his followers, alarmed the King of the Affghans, who compelled 
him to return to Persia. At Kerman, to which he returned, Mooshtdk 
Aly, the most pious of his disciples, was put to death. One of the 
crimes of this person was his excellence as a musician. We are told, 
that he played upon the tAr (a species of guitar with three strings,) in 
so harmonious and touching a manner, as to melt into tears all who 
heard him : and, among other accusations, it was alleged that he had, 
with unpardonable blasphemy, called his guitar a divine instrument ! 

Noor Aly Shah and Meer Maassoom had proceeeded to Kcr- 
belah, and intended, we are informed, to have remained there as 
a place of safety : but the solicitations of the inhabitants of Ker- 
manshah, where they had before resided, induced them to revisit 
that city. The numbers that crowded to meet them excited the 


* Meerza Anayct-ullah MustoiTee is said to have been the person who first unde- 
ceived Aly Moor&d Khao; and caused him to stop the persecution of the Sooffees. 
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jealousy and indignation of the chief priest^ who was a man of 
the highest reputation ^h for his . learning and piety. Alarmed 
at the rapid progress of infidelity, this poiitiff determined to put 
an instant stop to it by the most violent measures. He placed 
Noor Aly Shah in confinement; and, during the commotion that 
followed this act, care was taken that some of the swords of the 
faithful should slay Meer Maassoom, who was murdered when at 
prayers in the midst of his followers. The king highly approved of 
the conduct of the chief priest of Kermanshah, who, in a most 
able, but violent letter to the prime minister, that was made public, 
endeavoured, and not without success, to expose the various heresies 
of the SoofTees, against whom it was the object of his life to direct 
the popular indignation. This sect, however, notwithstanding the 
efforts of their enemies to repress them, continued to increase in 
numbers : and Noor Aly Shah, with all those who adhered to him, 
were banished the kingdom. He returned some time afterwards, and 
was, we are informed, urged by his followers to create a tumult and 
murder the tyrannical priest, who appeared determined upon his 
destruction. The mild spirit of Noor Aly Shah is said to have 
revolted from this extreme ; and he again fled to Kerbelah, from 
whence he went towards Moossul. His avowed disciples were, at 
this period, about sixty thousand : but many more were supposed 
to be secretly devoted to him ; and among the latter, a great majority 
were inhabitants of Persia. The dangq^that was to be apprehended 
from his fame, and the circumstances attending his death*, which 


CHAP. XXII. 


A. D. lT9r. 
A. II. 1212. 


A.D. 1799. 
A. H. 1214. 


A. D. 1800. 
A. U. 1215. 


The writer of his history states, that two inhabitants of Kermanshah, who were 
distinguished by an extraordinary appearance of zeal, dressed the dinner of Noor Aly 
" Shah on the day that he was suddenly attacked by those violent spasms, which, in a 
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c^AP.xxn. happened at. tfaiB period^ gara reason std. sas^ct that Im ms 
pcasoaed; and ft*6in the circiimstanoe of^thoae wlio were supposed 
to ^have ^rpetrated thiia act being n^ives of Komanhhah, his 
di^otples; openly ascribed his death ,, to the great opposer of the 
Soof^ee, Aga Mahomed Aly^ ithe mooshtAhed*, or high pi'iesti of 
that city.; . • , 

Two of the devoted adherents of this teacher were afterwards 
taken up and sent in conhnement to the reigning monarch, who 
commanded them.' to be sent to the high priest Of Kerinatishah, 
and empowered that determined enemy of the Sooffees to do what 
he chose with the offenders : the result was, that they were put to 
death+. 

few Lours^ tenniaated bis existence* Their flight led all to suspect them of having 
“ poisoned him. Noor Aly died at nine o’clock on the morning of the tenth of iMohur- 
rum, A. H. 1215. He expired/’ his biographer adds, close to the grave of the 
prophet Jonas, within a league of the City of Moossul.” 

* Aga Mahomed Aly (who is since dead,) used always to treat this accusation as a 
malignant calumny. He asserted, that the story of Noor Aly Shah being poisoned was 
an invention, and that he had died of the plague. 

t The letter from Futleh Aly Shah, the reigning monarch, to Aga Mahomed Aly, 
empowering the latter to put the two Sooifees to death, is a curious document. The 
following is its purport, as given in the MS. in my possession. 

As the Sooffees have at this time extended their belief to an alarming extent, and 
** obtained many foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their faith, and dress in 
their fashion ; as all this is contrary to the interests of the true religion, and has 
“f occasioned much thought to the wisest of our state; as you also have urged us much 
on this subject, we have taken the ill into consideration, and haye written to all our 
** governors and officers to punish tl>ese offenders if they do not recant; to take from 
** them all whicli they have plundered from weak mep; and, if the proprietors of this 
wealth cannot be found, to distribute it among the poor. We have, in short, ordered, 
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Some of those wjbO'pmtend to toiowledge npon this sulsject. chap, xitti. 
estimate the numben of. fhe Boq%bs io Persia at between two> 
and dHee hundred thousand pertons: but it is impossible thatr 
they dui have any means for forming such a calculation.; and the^ 
probably int^de in this number, not only those who befieiie' in 
the visionary doctrines of this sect, but those whose fakh in the 
effieiency of the forms and usages of the established religion has 
been shaken by the tenets of Soofiee teachers. The latter class 
are very numerous ; and they have probably been increased by 
the violent means which have been taken to defend the established 
religion. Every Sootfee that has suffered death is deemed a 
martyr: and those who revere their memory contend, that the 
cause of truth could never require to be supported by acts of cruel 
persecution. The great proportion of the Sooffees of Persia are 
not to be distinguished from the other part of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation. They are in fact required, when in the .first ranks of this 
mystic faith, to conform to tlie established religion : and the gradual 
and unseen manner in which men are led into infidelity, is justly 
stated, by Mahomedan divines, to be one of the greatest dangers 
that attend this delusive doctrine. 

In the above account of the Sooffees of Persia I have studiously 


that the sect be extirpated and put an end to, in order that the true faith may flourish. 
Aga Mehdy and Meerza Mehdy have been deceiving the people about Hamadan, 
who consider them as holy teachers ; they were sent prisoners to our presence : we 
‘‘ send them by Asbr&ff Khan Yess&wul to be delivered over to you, whom we consider 
as the wisest, the most learned, and most virtuous of all the ouliLm&hs of our king* 
dom» Put them to death, confine them, or punish them in the way you deem most 
proper and moiH consonant to the decrees of the holy religion. May your health 
and prospeiity contiaue.’’ 
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cHAiP.xxii. limited iny’ bbservations to t|^ most remafkal^le^ factit and‘‘)£^nts 

connected with their doctrines and history. 'To have entered into a 

Ainute detail of the opinions' of every sect of this class wdnld have 

^een endless: a long catalogue might be given, even froin the 

materials in my possession, of SoofFee saints : but the history of 

these ephemeral objects of regard and veneration, and ‘a detail 

their different t'enets, would prove nothing beyond their equal igno> 

ranee of the grtot and inscrutable subject of which they profess a 

superior knowledge. ‘ f 

1 have carefully abstained in this chapter from attempting to 

give any description of the various and extraordinary shapes which 

this mystical faith has tak^ji in India, where it has always flourished, 

and where it has been at times beneficial in uniting the opposite 

elements* of the Hjindoo and Mahomedan faith: nor have I ventured 

to offer any remarks on the similarity of many of the usages and 

opinions of the SoOffees of Persia to the Gnostics and other Christian 

sects, as also to those of some of the ancient philosophers of 

Greece. The principal Sooffce writers are familiar with the wisdom 

of Aristotle and of Plato : and their most celebrated works abountl 
* 

in quotations from the latter. It has been often assumed, that the 
knowledge and philosophy of ancient Greece were borrowed from the 
East : if they were, the debt has been repaid. The life and opinions of 
Pythagoras, if translated into Persian, would be read ^it this moment 
as that of a Sooffee saint. The tale of his initiation into the mysteries 
of the Divine nature, his deep contemplation and abstraction of mind, 
his miracles, his passionate love of music, his mdde of teaching his 

* Tliib IS particularly shown in the life of Nanuc Shah, .the foutider of the Sikhs ; 
a nation who inhabit the country between the Indus and Delhi, 
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diadpiei,. thet* h«* and the manner of Jijs CRAe.xxii. 

deaths IMreseol: us iMi ^xspt piiitaUel <tQ what is ^elated qf 

inaay‘iQf.i^in 0 il«iuinem'a£the tie^chersy and miaj lead to 

a «up(M)sitijafi''that there mu 8 tJt)e sotnethiog similar ip the'stote of 
knowledge and .of society where the same causes prodiioe , 1 ^e 
same effects. 

*The CbrisDiao religion has at no period made any progress 
in Persia, though that kingdom has been visited by many mis- 
sionaries. There is, amid the mountains of Kurdistan, a small 
colony of Nestorians*, who are supposed to have resided there 
more than thirteen centuries. A Roman Catholic mission has been 
long estatdished at Isfahan ; and the Afmenian colony who dwell 
in one of the stdburbs of that capital, though they no longer enjoy 
the privileges bestowed upon them by Shah Abbas the Great, are 

still protected in the free exercise of their religion. 

* 

The Jews in Persia, who are not numerops* cannot appear 
in public, much less perform their religious' ceremonies, without 
being treated, With scorn and contempt by the Mahomedan inha- 
bitants of that kingdom +. The Guebers J, or “ worshippers of fire," 

% 

* When I W88 at Sennah in A. D. 1810, I fonad a colony of forty families of Nes* 
torians, who bad a pastor and a small church. They appeared to live in great comfort, 
having uniformly, according to their own account, enjoyed the favour and protection 
of the Walys or Princes of Ardelan. This is chiefly to be ascribed to their peaceable 
and industrious habits. They were mostly artifleers and manufacturors. 

t There are numbers of Jewish families at Shiraz, and at Hamadon. This race^ 
who live despised Snd' in poverty in Persia, are not only efficiently protected, but 
respect^ in Tnvkey, where they enjoy both wealth and consideration. 

X For a dep^piion of their religion, vide VoU I. page 194. 

vot-. n. ' Si 
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cHAp.xxii. do not texperience more toleration, expi^t „at Yeisd, whwfis they 
obtain rapect on account of their nuinberd. They hav0 ih that 
city a dvil magistrate of their own tribe, Who presides .ovlp the 
n^ard they inhabit; and they observe, in their places of wbiahip, 
“the forms that were established in the reign of Ardicl^r Babigan, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. 








CHAI^ER XXIII. 


Aji Account of tbe Government of Persia; with Observations on the' Judicial 
. Hevenue and Military Establishments of that Kingdom. 

It woi4<I be a waste of time to commence the description of the chap.xxih 
Government of Persia with a discussion upon the nature of that 
autlv>rity upon which orthodox Mahom^ans believe the right to 
govern others shetukl be exercised. Prom the death of Mahomed, 
the right of every race of potentates who professed his religion has 
rested chiefly on the sword ; but policy has often led to the sacred 
name of Imaum, or “ vicar of the prophet," being bestowed on those 
who exercised sovereignty; and we may, perhaps, refer the com- 
parative permanence of some of the greatest of the Mahomedan 
dynasties * to that increase of respect which they have derived from 
the union of spiritual and temporal power. None of the various races . 
of kings who 'have reigned in Persia since the subversion of the 
authority of the Arabian caliphs, have ever been esteemed the head 
of the religion of that country. The Suffavean monarchs were revered* 
and deemed holy 'f-, on account of their descent from a saint ; but 

* Particularly the Caliphs of Arabia, and the present royal family of Constan- 
tinople. J 

t The sapreAaegai^ in which tlus race of hiogs were held by their subjects, has 
been before lAen^jmedi Hie learned Koempfer, who visited Persia in A. D. 171S, has 
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■cHAF.xxni th^ never ,«aiQiiied chief ecGlesiastiral ^wi^. ' ^hal^ jpnwer 
which,; according tp the belirf of the Sheahs, wa« only leg^twaately 
eKe«ciee4..by the prophet, and' the twelve Imaums, or descendeftts <^' 
4.1y, is considered to belong to Mehdy, the last Imaum, who . has 
diauppeared, but who is believed still to exist *. It is exercised, during 
his concealment, or rather invisibility’!', hy those holy men. who 
are raised, by popular suffrage, to the dignity of Moosht&hed or 
** high priest and who may be deemed at the head of the hierarchy 
of Persia. , ' 4 

Power of the The Monarch of Persia has been pronounced one of ^ most 
Persir.'*' absolute in the world ; and it has been shown that there is reason to 
believe his condition has-been the same from the most early ages. 
The word of the King of Persia has ever been deemed a law ; 
and he has probably never had any further restraint- imposed upon 
the free exercise of his vast authority, than what has arisen from his 
regatd for religion, his respect for established usages, his desire 
of reputation, and his fear of exciting an opposition that might 

given a very curious account of tbe opinion which the Persians entertained of their 
sanctity* To give the character of this feeling, it is enough to mention, that the 
yuatet in which the Suifavean monarch washed was deemed a Cure for all com> 
plaints* 

« « * • ■ ^ 

* This belief of the Sheahs is in direct opposition to the tenets of the Sooiiees, v^ho 

maintain that the Imaum should be always visible. They say, that he should neither 

conceal himself, nor be a common object. — D’Ousson, page 161 . 

t The Persian word used is Ghaib ; which means, ** latent, coof^ed, invisible.” 

% I write from several Persian MSS. of authority, and from the, information of 

several able men of that country, with whom I conversed upon the subject. Chardin 

states, (Vol, V. page 283,) that the Soffavean kidgs were deemed the ticars, or the 

successors of the Imaums/* 
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* 

be <hN|||^ixNib 40 or to bis>4ife« Thim oM^tMtu^uisembly * of chap xxiit 

noMM^«D^pu)osi]jbplreisntativQs,< po ecdesiastiMl cxuincil of OoUf^ 

mRIr;^ iodPttriilt/ It is a maxim in'tbbt nation, tbat tbe king can da 

nrlmt heehiiaOiaiy'tiDd that he is completely exempt fTom< responsibility. 

He can appShrt»'and dismiss minnters, judges, and officers of aU'iSMskSb 

He'Cati '^sO seize the property, or take away the life of any of his 

suBjects; and' it would be considered as treason to affirm that he 
* 

was amenable ‘to any checks, except those which may be imposed 
by his' |)flideiice, his wisdom, or his conscience. The exact limita* 
tions llf^ which 'he is subject cannot easily be defined, for they are 
equally dependant upon his personal disposition, and upon the 
character and situation of those under hki rule ; particularly of that 
part of the cointitunity who are, from their condition, the most 
exempt from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, which includes the priests who officiate 
in the offices of religion, and those who expound the law as laid down 
in the Koran and the books of traditions, are deemed, by the defence* 


• of the Monarchs of Tartary required that they should call a Coroultai, 

or ** assembly of chiefs/’ upon all great occasions ; and when the immediate descendants 
of these monarchs governed Persia^ they probably complied with this custom : but the 
Coroultai appears to have been assembled less a& a deliberative body, than to give force 
and effect to a measure upon which the prince who presided at it had previously re- 
solved. IN&dir Shah went through the mockery of consulting an assembly of'lthis 
description before he usurped the crown.— Vide Vol. II. page 6^. 

+ Oulam^ sigfttides learned men;” and as the highest kind of ilm, or ** science/’ 
amohg the Mabomtjdkns, is a knowledge of the Koiwn and traditions, those kfailled in 
this'bi^anch c/flmtMkdge ^termed Oulamr&h ; which, in the Tntkish einj^^Sre, describes 
a hody of adting under the bitfti, or dhief pontiff Of thO ^empire/’ 

both control and lupport the power of the grand signior. ^ 
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<!;HAt>.txni less pArt populstiod, as the principal sfai^ betvrdMi tbraiiand 
^'‘****'''''*^ tber absolhth'Aethoiity of their monarch. ’Ihe superiors of this cbai 
ei^ey a consideration that rembves them from those personal appise* 
hehsions to which almost all others are subject. The peopld have 
a right to appeal to them in all ordinary cases, wheeb> there ap* 
pears an outrage against law and justice, unless when dm disturbed 
state of the country calls for the exercise of military pow^rir 

The merchants of Persia are a numerous and wealthy class ; and 
there is no part of the community that has enjoyed, through.XSl the 
distractions with which that kingdom has been afflicted, under 
the worst princes, more security, both in their persons and property. 
The reason is obvious : tlieir traffic is essential to the revenue ; op- 
pression cfannot be partially exercised upon thern, for the plunder 
of one would alarm all: confidence would be banished, and trade 
cease: besides, the merchants of Persia correspond with those of 
the adjacent countries; and the king who ventured to attack this 
class, must consent to have his name consigned to disgEAce and 
obloquy in every quarter*. 

The citizens of great towns, who have no further protection than 
■ what they find in that respect which the absolute monarch of the 
country is disposed to pay to law and usage, and to the character of 
theii* priests and magistrates, are much more exposed to the effects of 


* Notwithstanding these claims to favoui and protection, contributions, in the 
shape of loans, have often been raised upon this class : and fines are occasionially levied, 
on granting or securing to them commercial privileges. In a recent instance,, ivben a 
case occurred in India, the decision of wbieh materially affected the iotevests of the 
Persian merchants, the interference of the.«onrt was refused notil a sum should be 
collected, as the price of ap appUcatioa to the ^glish govecoment. 
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a ‘tyrasiiioil ^a^pat^otoefrt^ tbaa the ivattdenfi||(^ri^U)ef»« coo»tiCttte 
tbe militAry part* of the ^immunity m Persia* and whose cooditiooi 
in a very great dfegree* protects them from oppressioa* These tribea 
i»ay*'<i» fiietj’be coasidered as a camp of soldiers, who are only 
exposed to^e common vicissitudes of the military life* and who cure 
formidable* ih>m the character of that social union which* causes 
them te entertain common feelings of attachment and of resent- 
ment.*^ The power of the monarch over this class of his subjects 
m3y:*lMi^Mud to be liable to the same fluctuations as that which he 
exerciaal over the principal tributaries of the kingdom, whose sub< 
mission' or' disobedirace is always determined by the weakness or 
strength of his authority. 

The Kings of * Persia are considered as completely absolute in 
‘all that relates to their own family. They may employ their sons 
in the public service, or immure them in a haram; deprive them 
of sight, or of life, as their inclination or their policy may dictate. 
It was idbo practice of the Suflavean kings, after the time of Shah 
Abbas Great, to confine the princes of the blood; and those 
not intended for the succession were usually deprived of sight*, 
that they might not have it in their power to disturb the peace 
of the country. The successor to the throne, though fixed upon by 
the king, was seldom declared till the moment of his elevation : but 
the rank of the mother was, according to the custom of that family, 

* Chardin, VoL V. page 342, states, that “ these princes were deprived of sight at 
all ages.”^ He gives a shocking description of the operation of taking out the eyes, 
which app^aM toke the s^e as is now practised. It bad Ijeen the custom to sear the 
eyes with a hot iron ; but* a discovery that this was not elFectaal, led to tbe cruel 
method of taking them ovt aI(;ogel!bei with a shai|> pointed instrument. 


CflAP.xxm 
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of noHcoQie^iici^: .ftini Ae son of 9 , ^ave (iC:it sailed 1^ pleumre 

of liil^yai had ns '^»d, pretensiohs to thp cro^n> ns the 

» ^ 

dMttetilidiRit of^the highest bora prmcess* who boasted .the Uotiow 
of -marriage with the soirereiga*^. t The jiieigning &inUji; of 
have adopted usages more congenial to the feoUngs of,jthe inilitarj 
tribe^to which they belong. A numb^ of, the sons ofivtbe present 
Bkonarch are employed in the chief governmants of tho. hhagdoku : 
nod a prince^ not the eldest of the king’s sons, but vdipse mother 
h of a high family in ihe Kujur tribe, .has been deolared .diSs«|{eir of 
the crown, and has, for many years^ enjoyed a cxmsideralloo and 
exercised a charge suited to his high destination. It lE^pewrs, them- 
-ifere, that there is no fixed jule for the treatment, of the princes of the 
blood roytd in Persia ; but in all periods the members of his ;&iniily 
have been entirely dependant upon the monarch. Their condition 
is regulated by his fedings, or .his policy ; and he is considered by 
hin'subjects to> have even a more absolute authority over diem; than 
overhis domestics, courti^, .and ministers. The sons of^.f^-.ruler 
of Persia have intfact no rights that are either recognised law pr 
by oustom. No mediating power can interpose between itheso and 
their parent and sovereign. Born on a precipice, they are /ex&cj 
moment in danger of destruction, and are alike subject to fall by 
their virtuesi as tbeir crimes : for the jealousy of a despfM: is exces^ 
siVe; and he usoally views with increased suspicion and alarm every 
action of those who are placed nearest to his throne. 

Prom what has been stated, we may assume that the power of 
the King of Persia is, by usage, absolute over the property and 

} • Ohar4iO|^VoI. V« jwg^ 840, 
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of Util OBCttnieB, liis reb^AioaB lubjoclst, big owa coap.xxiii 

hiB toifiifterB; ptiblic ''officer^ civil and military; »adb aH 

» * ^ 

tiio ni^meifdill tmin pf his immediate servants and" domestics : aad 
that ]&e'‘in«j|Fr^|>dnis any person of the above classes without oxami- 
nathm op '^rmal procedure of any kind whatever : but in all;^tber 
basesHhat^afe capital, the forms prescribed by law and custom are 
ob^ertidS i a'hd the monarch only commands, when the evidence, has 
been eaamicred, and the law declared, that the sentence shall be put 
ill exeW|^n, or that the condemned culprit shall be pardoned. Thera 
are, nd doubt, instances in which the king exceeds that prerogative 
whidh usage gives him : but these are rare ; and when they occur, it 
is generally under pretext that the oifence is dangerous to tho 
person or to the power of tibe king. It is, indeed, obvious, that the 
hierarchy of the country could not maintain its respect or popularity, 
if the law. Of which it is the organ,) was openly contemned and set 
aside. But we cannot understand the character < of the power 
of the Sttunarch without constant reference to the actual condin 
tion of empire be governs. Persia, in its most tranqud state, 
contains' tributaries, who. reluctantly acknowledge his authority, and 
against whom he is annually compelled to employ his troops ; moun- 
tain tribes, who subsist by plundering thek less warlHrtf neighbours.; 
ambUioua nebles, who are eager to establish thek independence ; and 
even the more peaceable part of the population have been of late %o 
habituated to change, that they are prompt to obey any new magter 
whom tbe foi^imie of the hour places over them. Thesover^gn of such 


* Bands af public ^bbero are considered in the saifte light as nebels, and put to 


death, when seized, Vrithout trial. 
VOL. 
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Ills personal 
duties. 


a country, AnuM be dreaded, or hifk power could..iiot<t!t6dffe6tiijre; ’Rnd 
we coDsequentl/ find, tbjat acftne of the monarchA of Persia ^o 
have bten stigmatized by travellers on account of their crueHy, 
are those under whom that country has been most prosperotls. 
The exonerated accounts spread of their barbarity has arisen, in 
a great degree, from the king himself ordering alt exeedtiona, and 
from the court of his palace being often the scene oftfiobdshed. 
But a practice, at which we shudder, is deemed by the Persians 
themselves essential to the preservation of the royal pO#hr. It 
adds, they believe, in a very great degree to that impr^on of 
terror which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent and relrac- 
»tory classes of the community, i 

There is no country in which the monarch has more personal 
duties * than in Persia : and the mode of performing these, appears 
to have differed but very little from the most ancient times to the 
present day. At an early hour in the morning the principal minis- 
ters and secretaries attend 'the king, make reports upcuiTWl^t has 
occurred, and receive his commands. After this audienoet‘''‘he pro- 
ceedl to his public levee, which takes place almost every dAy, and 
continues about an hour and a half. At this levee, wbidl is attended 
by the princes, ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs 

whic^ are wished to be made public are transacted j^ffiewards are 

♦ 

« 

* There were a few instances among the weakest and most depraved of the Suifu- 

r * 

vean family, of the ttigning monarch confining himself entir^y to 'the palace, and 
communicating with none except favourite eunuchs : but these remaritable exceptions 
only piove the general rule by which the l^iqgs of Persia afe guided, fix execution 
of their sovereign functions,' 
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given, pui^tkjPMRrts commanded ; and theHkn^ l^pfesiies aloud diose cHAP.xxni 
sentiments of^di^pleasure or approbation which ht wishes to be pnjfc 
mulgated. «When this public levee is over, he adjotsms to a council 
chan^ber, f^here one or two hours are given to his personal favorites, 
and to his ministers. After the morning has been passed in this 
manner, be retires to bis inner apartments ; and in the evening he 
again bolds a leve^il less public than that of the morning, and 
transacts business with his ministers and principal officers of state. 

The usual occupations of the Mouarch of Persia are liable to 
no intejtuption but what proceeds from illness, the pursuit of field 
sports, or occasional exercise on horseback. When in camp, his 
habits of occupation are the same as in his capital : and we may 
pronounce, that he is from six te seven hours eyery day in public ; 
during which time he is not only seen by, but accessible to, a great 
number of persons of all ranks. It is impossible that a monarch, 
whom custom requires to mix so much with his subjects, can be 
ignor£|j^««UC their condition; and this knowledge must, unless his 
cbarac^^be very perverse, tend to promote their happiness. 

It is impossible to give an exact description of the duties which Duuct of the 

jfe /• Ty Ts • 1 /• prune minister 

the prime minister * of a King of Persia has to perform : these 
depend upon the degree of favour and ' confidence be enjoys, and 
upon the activity and energy, or indolence and incompetency, of 
his sovereign. He is usually deemed the medium through which 

'6j|j 

political negotiations, and all afiairs that relate to the general 

* The Peniaa title of this officer it Heii)&d>u>Doulab, which means the touted 
of the Hs it ^ 'present more cpnimonly called 'S^ddete-^Slm, which meant 

" first in prsoedence, or prime minister.*’ ' 
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CHAFjd{$a welfare stlie^ sl^oukl be ttaasjacied. He ri^eb^’ and iintro* 

duces foj^ign an^as^ors* oo^spbnds with tlie '^ndpal ^verndrs 
of provinces; liiiid when he is a decided favourite he exercises a 
great influence over all the branches of the government. The prime 
minister is sometimes placed at the head of every department*; 
and at others, this great power is divided, and a separate minister 
has charge of the public revenue -f. These arrtingementS'’rest solely 
with the king, upon whose favour the ministers of his chatt are 
dependent from hour to hour, not only for the authori'^' they 
exercise, but for tlie preservation of their property and th^ lives, 
which may be said to be always in peril. Their changer in- 
creases with their charge; and their lime is incessantly occupied 
in personal httendance u|X)n thair sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business.. Men must be very 
efhcienl before tliey are competent to fill such stations, and they 
ate generally selected on account of the reputation they have attained 
in inferior oflSces. It is a maxim of policy not to raise a nohii^an of 
hi^h birth and rank to the station of prime minister! P«!i^ps few 
of that class in Persia are equal to the duties : but if they were, it 
• would not be deemed wise to trust men with the use of thehing's 

.K 

name, and qf the royal seal, who might employ them to further their 
own' 'plans of ambition, and who could not be cast djeJ»4rn without 


* late Hajee Ibraliim, during Ure whole period that he was ^> 48 ^ mioiAterito 

Aga Kbi^i presided over every department of the state. 

t This is the cake at present: Mceiza ShufTqe ie pfsime minister^ H&jee Ha- 
ir ^ 

homed Huasun presides over the financiul and revj^nu^ ^cp^lmeftts kiogdoni. 

The tiUv, attached to this office was Ame^lt-t)oulah, or “ th4 safety dl daf state.” He 

* I {|& 

is tit preseat galled Nizam-u-DotUah, the re|;«la|^ df the staf^” 
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exciting a oraiili^r^bif djiscontent, if not a «giri^of tvtfi»ulenca» among CHAp.xxm 
their vassals and a^lperents, As^ilie administration ig in general 
stituted, the disgrace or execution of a minister crea|e» no scmsation 
whatever. There are instances of a departure from this policy, but 
they are too rare to i^e considered otherwise than as excejbtions 
to a general rule. 

besides his chief ministers, the King of Persia is aided by secre- Dutieb of the 

^ 10S of 

tarics of Alate * in every department : they preside over different state, 
offices or ^chambers of accounts 'j' ; and the accounts of the receipts 
and disj^rsements of the kingdom, throughout the ecclesiastical, 
civil, revenue, and military branches, of its government, are kept 
with much regularity and precision. It is rare, however, that any of 
the officers who fill these departments enjoy any extensive influence, 
though it is from this class that the ministers of the crown are often 
selected. 


A great change has taken place in the whole frame of the Court 
of Persi^i^iice the Suffavean kings occupied the throne. Some of 
the mon|ll|)b# of 'that race were accustomed to pass a great part of 
their time in the haram. The consequence was, tlial they fell under 
the dominioD of women and of eunuchs. The latter sopietiines were 
promoted to the first stations in the kingdom, and alwa3rs exercised a 
commanding* influence. The chiefs of warlike tribes^'’’ who have, 
since the downfal of this family, filled the throne of Persia, have not 
yet changed* the manly habits of their ancestors for usages’^ so 


• The MoooBhee-ul-MoomWik, or secretary of state; and the MustoofFees, or 
a^ong the first in rank : their seal is tieeessaiy to tevety royal 
mandalei » ‘ n 

t These offices are fbrmed Dufi^r Kl>&n£ib, 9|,chtttii|>ertf of 
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oiiAP.xxiii degeneraf^ ^ diaracter, jand eupt|dbs are jery seldom employed 
beyond the %a]|| of the haram f .* thief officers of the king's 

househfldd) threap who preside over the ceremonies of the pourt, 
and his domestics, have not necessarily any official concern with 
U)e a^irs of government : but as they often, particularly the latter, 
become great favourites, and enjoy more of the personal confidence 
of their master than his ministers ; they attain, in an indirect 
qianner, a considerable influence, if not authority, in the state. 

(iRw of Persia# The law of Persia, like that of all Mahomedan nations, is founded 
upon the Koran and the traditions. Prom this circumstai|ce, the 
duties of the priest and the judge are combined ; and the hierarchy 
has attained great power, from the priests being the administrators of 
the sacred and having in that capacity the ability to shield the 
people, . in some 'degree, from those incessant attacks to which they 
are exposed from the violence and rapacity of their sovereigns 
and Tulers. 

Administni- Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes ; r^rding 

non of justice, ^ observations will be useful, not merely to exp^in their 

ori^n, but to elucidate those causes which lead to their frequent 
collision. The written law, which Persia has in common with every 
Mahomedan country, is termed Sherrdh. It is founded on the 
Ko|an, and the 3oona, or oral traditions : but, since ^the establish- 
ment q ( the faith of the Sheahs as the national religion in Persia, the 
learslid men of the ecclesiastical order, who adminUber this law, 
have rejected traditions which come from the three first caliphs, 

* I hav 0 known only two or three instances of eilMuol)| being emplojod iktiiMtiiB* 

r r 

of trust during the present r^n : ( bofmever observe^ tflpt thqr treated wtib 
imcotnoiMi attention and 4 e£ereocp,. 
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or from cdJaers whpm they deda l^fe personal ^emies of Aly, and chAp xxiii 

^ l! ^ ^ t "* k ( \#* ' V i 

the family of the»f*rophet.,/' ^ 

By the theory of a Mahomedan government thefe^ should be no 
other courts of justice except those established for the administpfttion 
of the SherrAh, or written law ; but in Persia there is another branch 
of judicature, which is termed Urf, a word which means knpwn or 
customary ; and the name is referrible to the principle that should 
govern the secular magistrates by whom it is administered, who 
ought to decide all cases brought before them according to precedent, 
or cust^. Tliis law, if it can be termed such, is never written ; 
for Mahomedans can have no written laws but the Koran and 
traditions. It varies in different parts of the em|>ire^ because it 
has reference to local as well as common usages. The king, as 
temporal monarch, is at the head of the Urf, or customary law; 
which may indeed be considered, through all its branches, an emana* 
tion from the royal authority, although it is administered upon 
principlute that are grounded on a professed regard for the habits 
and pr^dides of the people. 

There can be no doubt respecting the origin of this system. 

The rulers and chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Maho- 
medan faith, have neither been disposed to sacrihee at. the shrine 
of the religion they embraced, their temporal ppwer, nor the laiWS 
and usages which fh^ had inherited from their forefathers ;^nd 
while they sul^mitted to those ordinances which were deemed sacred 
and indispensable, they have preserved, as more conformable to their 
pr^dices, iMtd to their system of government, the Urf, or customary 
law ; but t^ "^adihiiiistration of this law has idw^s varied with the 
power and dUpoMtton of the monarch. ^ There haVe been periods 
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ciupjcxjn ia tbe hifiiory of Persia when t|t% re^^gipus 4!^eal pf the soreirl^ has 

W' win H * * f 

caused almost, every case to be referred to the ecclesiastical judges ; 
and, at bthei;^, tbe whole authority has b^n vested in the sdcular 
magistrates •f . We may safely conclude that the latter are prone to 
encroach upon the privileges of the 'former; and as they possess 
power, they can seldom be at a loss fbo: pretexts to justify their 
proceedings. 

The ecclesiastical order pretend that the Sherr^fa, or ^vine law, 
which they administer, should take cognizance of all cases ti|4iatever ; 
while the courts of Urf, or customary law, supported by the teSnporal 
power, have succeeded in limiting their functions to the settlement of 
disputes abQ|ii Ji^^ihas ceremonies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
contracts, ^les^^'iifhd ali civil cases ; while it reserves to itself the 
deckidb ^on all prdfeeedings respecting murder, theft, fraud, and 
evei^ crime ^that is capital, or that can be called a breach of the 

1 W 

public peace . 

Before the reign of NS,dir Shah, the hierarchy of Persia enjoyed 
power and wealth. The chief pontiff, or Sudder-ul*S^tloor, Vas 
deemed the vicar of the Itnaum, and exercised a very extended 
authority. The priesthood were all subordinate to fhis spiritual 
ruler, who resided at court, and nominated, with the apprdbadon of 


The Sudder- 
ul-Suddoor. 


the reign of Saltan ]^usseki all cases are said to have decidedf liccord* 

ing to tbe She^r&l). * * ' 

t This waad^^idedly tbe case when the empire of Pec^a waft under N&dif Shah, 
i Though the lay magistrates reseivc to themftelvofii the 'decUion ^regarding the 
procec^urc in cases of murder, they call Upott 'ihe aid of ^jhie coatl oV^err&l^ when- 
ever they desire to act according to the law ; iind in all surti ^ideil^O is taken, and 
the few declared by tbe shaikh-ul-isl&m, or pt^sidnig judge cdOtt of Shertldl. 
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the soyeeeign, the ^ri|;i^pa1 judge^f the lii||gdoin«i The l^nds with CHAP.x)dH 
which the differeht Inosques and Charitable building were endowed^ 
produced a very great revenue; and the office instituted for the 
management of these funds acted entirely under the direction of the 
Sudder-ul-JSuddoor, or Naw^tb^ as he was sometimes called, in alfusion 
to his office as liculeuant i^f the holy Imaum. The policy of Shah 
Abbas the Great made him desire to abolish an office which vested 
so great a power in the individual who filled it ; and on the occur- 
rence of the death of the chief pontiff no sucQfessor was nominated. 

But hi» grandson and successor, Shah Suffee, who feared to perse- 
vere in this measure, adopted the expedient of appointing two 
persons to this high dignity. He thought by.'jfi^vidibg the power 
to diminish the influence of those by whom it enjoyed. One 
of these pontiffs was distinguished by the name of the Sudder-*u1- 
Suddoor-e-Khas, which signifies “ the personal or Kirig*s. Chief 
“ Pontiff* the other was called Sudder-u]-Siiddooi'-« Aum, or 
“ the Chief Pontiff of the People.” The former took* rank of the 
latter, tUhitgh their duties were nearly the same. NAdir Shah not 
only abolished this office* altogether, but seized, as has been related, 
the lands g,pproprtated to the support of ecclesiastical establishments, 
in order to pay his troops. These lands have never been fully restored ; 

* N&dir Shah^ when he abolished the ofRce, granted a ttinall pension to the^person 
who held it. Hia descendants retaiB this provision and the title of Nawab. Tti JdOO 
I dined ill company i^yith the present representative of the family. He had come 
from Yezd tq Teheran. Though he had no station, and Up duties to perfoon, he 

♦ t 

was taeated wibi jireat rey>cct. All the first nobles and miijisters of the kingdom 
were of the pa/ty 'a^en;| met him, and ‘all concurred in giving the seat of honour 
in the dssembly n^inal high priest. 

VOL. II. 3 L ' 
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cHAP.xxni and hierarchy of B^a is not likely to re^^in that o^lth aind 
power which.it ttttce possessed/ ' • ' 

The ordei‘ of chief priests, who are named Moosht&hed *, have 

• The word Mooshidlied, which is the active participle of an Arabic verb, may 
be translated the giver of evidence.’^ This oi^er of high priests existed, though 
with less authority than they now enjoy, during the reign of the Su0avten monarchs* 
The learned Kcempfer has given a very ^ood description of them. He observes, 
that '' in order to captivate the affections, and attract the veneration of the people, 
r^ilo alone have the right of conferring this title, they (the moosht&beds) affect 
exterior sanctity, and the mobt rigid frugality ; they shun honours and aitiij|isements, 
** and all species of frivolities ; their only discourse is on holy and edifying subjects, and 
all their thoughts appear directed to heaven ; they preach the most mild doctrines ; 
they show the grtf^test patience with their disciples, whom they correct, not only 
without harshii€feS> btft with exemplary moderation ; they speak little, and are very 
sententioiis ; their answers are full of unction, and the odour of the saint seems spread 
around them ; tl^ey wear a white cloak, wove of camels’ or goats’ hair ; their bead is 
covered with a high white cap, which gives to their countenance a pallid and ihin 
appearance. When a Moosht&hed is mounted on his mule, his eyes are always cast 
down ; two servants are bis only attendants, both of whom walk ; the one|^ides the 
animal uppn which the holy man rides, the other carries his boolt. > These high 
priests,” (this author continues,) often recite in the mosques much longef prayers 
than those usually said by the faithful, and afterwards retiring into^a corner, they 
preach and give pious instructions to the multitude, who are in ecstasy with their 
sublime devotion. It is with these holy tricks,” says Kcempfer, that they captivate 
tqen’s affections, establish a reputation for sanctity, and obtaip from the silent 
suf&ages of the people a species of supreme pontificate. But it must,” he adds, 
be acknowledged they do not easily attain succ^li in this cUteer of Jjgirpocmj* The 
title, of moosbtfibed pnly granted to him whp is master u^tseventy ^ciencea, and 
** even then he must be held in the highest eontideraiion'bott]^by^i(be kifl;g end the 
** people.” — Amanitates Exoticte,^, 103, 104. ^ ^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ k f 

I cannot but express tny own opitiioa,' after making this qpe{l«\j^OD, |j|fkt the learned 
and observing author, from whom it is taken, is rather un(^hritahk in deennog the 
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always existed' ia Bersia; but since the e^ollibn of the st^ttiba citAexj^ii 

* ♦ V 

of Sodder-uhSuddoor, they has^e attained a greater degree of power 

» ^ 

than they before pmsessed. It is not easy to describe persons who 
fill no office, receive no appointment, who have no specific duties, 
but who are called, from their superior learning, piety and virtue, 
by the silent but unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they live, to be their guides in religion, "and 
their proitectors against the violence and oppression of their rulecs, 
and who receive from those by whose feelings they are elevated 
a respeCt and duty which lead the proudest kings to join the 
popular voice, and to pretend, if they do not feel, a veneration for 
the man who has attained this sacred rank. There are seldom more 
than three or four priests of the dignity of Moosht&hed in Persia 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, and to show no worldly 
bias; neither must they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers of government. They seldom depart from that character 

whole lifSi of the moosht&hed to be a course of hypocrisy. Mahomedans are often 
bigots, bu^ seldom hypocrites ; and a very attentive observation of tlie character and 
conduct^ of the principal moosbtaheds in Persia, has led me to form a very different 
coQcltision regarding their general character, than that made by Koempfer. Several of 
those with whom I have been acquainted have apjpeared to me men of sincere piety 
and goodness ; and their chief duty, which is to defend the weak against the strong, 
appears singularly calculated to inspire and preserve sentiments and habits of virtue 
and rectitude. 

* Wheti I in Persia, there ^ere, I think, five of these high priests ; Aga Ma- 
homed Aly, of Kermaittbah^ (who haq been before mentioned,} Mcer 2 a Abool^usnein, 
of Kodm, ahS H^e Mahomed Hussein, of Isfahan, were the most celebrated. 

Hajee Syud ot l^veen, had died five years before 1 first visited Persifi : but 

his memdty wis so' venerated^ that bis house contifauqd to be considered a 

sanctuary. ' 
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CHAP.xxiii to which they owe theif rank/ ' The reason is obvious ; the moment 
they deviate, the charm is brokeh which constitutes their power; 
niC4 np longer solicit their advice or implore their protection ; nor 
can they hope to see tlie monarch of the country courting popu- 
larity by walking to their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend to visit his court-'' When 
a moobhtAhed dies,' his successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order ; and, though he' may be 
pointed out to the populace by others of the same class seeking 
him as an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues being employed 
to obtain this enviable dignity. 

The mooshtdjieds of Persia exercise a great, though undefined, 
power over the courts of SherrAh, or written law, the judges of 
which constantly submit cases to their superior knowledge; and 
their sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a mooshtdhed whose 
learning and sanctity are of acknowledged higher repute than that 
of the person by whom judgment has been pronounced^ But 
the benefits which the inhabitants of Persia derive from the influence 
of these high priests is not limited to their occasional aid of the 
courts of justice ; the law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers ; kings fear to attack the decrees of tribunals over 
which fliey may be said to preside, and fn'quently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their decision. The sove- 
reign, when no others dare approach him, cannot rejEuse to listen 
to a revered niooshl^hcd when he becomes an ihtercessor for the 
guilty. The habitations of this high order of {^rieslbopd are deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed ; and the hand of d^potk; power is 
sometimes taken off a city> because the mdnai*dh ,wiU' not ofiend 
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a mooshtdhed, who has chosen it for his rast^ence* but who refuses ciiap.xx2u 
to dwell amid violence and injustice. ' . , ^ 

The next in rank to the Moosht^hed is !the Shaikh-ul-Isl4m ; a The shaikh- 
term ^hich literally means, “ the elder, or chief of the faifj[i but 
which, in its comm6n sense, signifies the supreme judge of the court 
of Sberr^h, or written law. There is a shaikh-ul-isl4tn to every 
principal city in Persia : he is nominated by the king, from whom he 
receives 'a liberal salary : but it is a station in which the desire and 
wishes of the inhabilatils are almost invariably consulted, and one to 
which the individual is usually promoted, from a general belief of 
his superior sanctity and knowledge. These officers often attain a 
respect hardly inferior to that enjoyed by the moosht^hed. They 
studiously avoid any open connexion with men in power; as even 
the appearance of such an intercourse would lose them the respect 
and confidence of the people, who are naturally very jealous of their 
independence and integrity. In largo cities there is a Cauzee*, orTheCauzee. 
judge, under the shaikh-ul-islA,in ; and the latter has in general the 
further aid of a. council of moollahs, or learned men, many of whom 
give their services gratuitously, in the hope of increasing their reputa- 
tion, or of recommending themselves to notice and employment. In 
« 

the lesser towns there is only a cauzee ; and in villages they have 
seldom more than an inferior moollah, who can read a few sentences 
of Arabic, which entitles him to perform the ceremonies at a marriage 
or funeral, to make out common, deeds, and to decide on plain 

* This officer originally sttfirenie civil judge in all Mahomedan cor%triea: he 
stUl retains ,great |> 0 )««rs -in Turkey, though under the mufiy : and aniong^ tlK Maho- 
rnedan stahM in 1* the chief judge; but in Persia the cauzee is considered as 

under the sfaaiMiiinldllliai in all cities where that high office exists. 






rm ms9Qm*of 

OHAPjnrin {uid^obyvfHfe <A|Bs. 'I^hen su^ects of'inteica«y oocuT) lhit:officer 
refet^ 4o the^aiU^of the i^^ighbouring tovfn, by whom the cause is 
o^peiXi. carried • bei^^ die court of the Bliaikh-ul<4sUm, or supreme 

^ ^ a ' ' ’S '' ' 

judge oftthe provincial capital. f . > 

The Mufty. Thwe is also in Persian courts an jQfficer who bears the name of 
Mufty, but who has none of those great powers which are associated 
frith that title in Turkey. , His duty is more to prepare ati exposition 
of the case before the court, and to aid with his advice, than to 
decide: but as this office requires a man of learning, his o{Mnion 
often influences the judgment of his superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood in Persia arc seldom entitled 
to a share of that praise which has been bestowed upon some of the 
superior branches of this order. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, 
popular fame, as their situations are not permanent ; and they seldom 
rise by gradation to the higlier ranks of their profession. They are 
exposed to great temptation ; and receive, with their office, but a 
very limited income. We can, therefore, believe that there is truth 
in those accusations which represent them as being in general as 
ignorant as they are corrupt and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the cauzees and moollahs of Persia are 
often noticed by the writers of that kingdom : and the character of 
this class has almost always been drawn in the hafshest colours by 
Buropean travellers. One eminent Christian merchant*, who resided 
many years in Persia, and who enlightened Europe by his observa- 

■t 

tions on that country, states, that ** nothing but the establishment 
** of the Urf, or customary law, which is admifUffta^ed by the 

' ‘ '• -s', 


♦ Chardin, 
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** secular magistratos, could enable a person, BO}; of the Malto* 
** medan faith, to carry on any comiwcial traataiotions in Persia ; ' 
“ as the bigotry of the piriests, and the strict letter of the only latr 
“ which they administer, that of the Koran and the traditiotil, would 
“ operate to deprive him of every hope of justice." This"' writer 
assets, that “ when an application was made to the courts of 
** 6herrih against a bankrupt, that he was so sheltered* under its 
** forms and prescriptive laws, that even his goods could not be 
“ seized for the payment of his debts: but if the suit," he adds, 
“ was transferred before the lay magistrate, who decided by the 

customary law, it was only necessary to authenticate the demands 
“ against him to obtain an order for the seizure and sale of his pro- 
“ perty to satisfy them." 

The Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the king-f, 
his lieutenants, the rulers of provinces, governors of cities, lay magis< 

^ The MahomedaQ law against debtors is sufiicientlj severe ; and the creditor (if a 
Mabomedaii,) has e^very means be could desire of recovering his property : but the 
letter of the Sherr&h, or written law, is in no point favourable to what arc termed in 
its language “ unbelievers:” and we can believe that the bigoted ecclesiastics, by 
whom it was administered, were not even disposed to grant those the benefit of the 
law. 

t In the time of the SufiPavean dynasty, we learn from Keempfer, Chardin, and 
others, that there was always a Dewan Beggce, or chief of the council, who superin- 
tended this department. That department does' not, at this moment, exist. It was 
one of great power and influence : and the late Monarchs of Persia have probably been 
jealous of givirfg it to one of their principal nobles. The late SolimSiO Khan Kujur 
was for a day styjtel^ Beggee, in order to adjust a ceremony when I first went 

to tbeCoitfiCof Porsiii^ wd^it was alleged, tliat the person holding that high office 
representfed the penoni^f the king. 
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trates oyr'tidf#t»,,«(^|uigei^» and ^collectors of districts^ and lieads of 
vilkigiSB, aided c^fl^reat subordinate officers who act under 

tlMif authoritjl^) l>ea^lil softie resemblance, in ils cognisance of petty 
C^ences'/'to dint kind of authority which, in better ordered commu- 
sitiesi is vested in magistrates of police: but the magistrates in Persia 
always exercise*the chief local authority, and consequently are above 
die law, instead of being checked by it. Their decrees are instantly 
enforced by the strong hand of power. They are prompt and arbi- 
trary in their decisions ; and as they seldom bestow ranoh time in 
the consideration of evidence, they are continually liable to commit 
injustice, even if their intentions are pure. The principal check 
upon them is the dread of superiors, to whom the injured may 
always appeal : but it is easier to explain the duties, than to 
describe the conduct of men, who regulate their actions by the 
varying disposition of the despot of the day, and are active and 
just, Or corrupt and cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and virtuous, 
or avaricious and tyrannicaU 

The lowest of those hitruslcd with the administrMion of the Urf, 
or customary law, hear complaints of all kinds, and summon evidence : 
and even the heads of villages are allowed to indict slight punishment, 
or impose small fines ; but if the crime be serious, the delinquent is 
sent to the person that holds the office of collector and magistrate 
of the district*, whose power is more extensive: and wlicn the case, 
either from the magnitude of the property concerned, the rank of 
the parties, or the heinousness of tte crime, appears above the 

4 * 

* This penoQ is called Zaubit. He cdlects ths reTeQ4ies/«ed exercUlM a limited 
judicial authority. , 
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collector's cognisance, he refers it to the the provinoe, cRAkxxnt 

who is generally competent to decide on SiU. cases* that do not aflfect'*'"^^*^'"^ 

* ^ * 

life. But the power to put to death is seldom d^egated by the king, 
unless in cases when a country is in rebellion, or when ther govern- 
ment is committed to one of the blood royal. In all other ckcttm^ 
stances, when an example is necessary, the proof of the guilt of the 
crfininal, taken, according to legal forms, before the court of Sberrilit 
or written law," is sent to court, and a royal mandate is trans- 
mitted for his execution. 

The lay magistrates of Persia always hold their courts of justice 
publicly, which undoubtedly operates as a salutary check upon their 
proceeding*. These courts are sometimes very tumultuous, though 
the judge is always aided by a crowd of inferior officers, whose duty 
is to preserve order. The females, who attend these courts, are often 
the most vociferous ; for it is not permitted that the servants of the 
magistrates should silence them with those blows which, in cases of 
disturbance, they liberally inflict upon all others. 

The jurisdiction of the courts of written and customary law in 
Persia, neither is, nor can be, from the constitution of the latter, 
clearly defined. The sovereign and his ministers desire to promote 
this confusion of authority, which adds to their power and emolu- 
ment. But though in civil and criminal cases, appeals, or rather 
complaints, are carried from one of these courts to the other, all 
deeds, contracts, marriages, and divorces, must be drawn up by the 
officers of the Sherrdh, or “ mitten law and their decisions on such 
points are received as evidence in the court of the lay magistrate ; 
whp is also in the ibed>it of continually referring to t^em all cases 
vot. II. 3 m 
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cHAP.xxin which be desires ^either from personal * or political reasons) 
should be decided by their authority; and, in criminal cases, 

' whcve a regular procedure is adopted, the chief judge of the conn 
of Sheirdh pronounces sentence according to the decrees of the 
sacred law. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of* written or 
customary law, are speedily obtained ; and a suit in them is attended 
with little apparent cost, though considerable sums are often given 
in bribes. The administration of the customary law, or Urf, is more 
summary than that of ShcrrS.h, because it is more arbitrary. All 
forms and delays of law arise out of a respect for persons and pro- 
perty that is unknown to this branch of the administration of justice 
ill Persia ; which always imitates, in its decisions, the promptness of 
that despotic authority from which it proceeds, and by which it is 
supported. 

It has been already stated, that the King of Persia deems himself 
\ ested with an authority independent of the law ; and considers that 
he can, from the prerogative of his high condition, take the life or 
seize the properly of any one of his subjects : but it has been shown 
tliat the exercise of his absolute power is practically limited. In all 
cases where he does not personally decide, or delegate his arbitrary 
authority to others, the criminal law of Persia is administered in a 
manner conformable to what is laid down in the Koran» Theft may 

* In any case where a lay magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in 
dispute with any person of rank or influence, or when he feared he might, by the punish- 
ment of a man of a tribe, excite a dangerous spirit of revenge, he would certainly refer 
the caw to the court of Shenhb. 
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be &nrgiven and murder compounded, if the party from whom the CHAP.xxrii 
property is stolen, or the legal heir of the person that has been slain, 
are disposed to mercy. Mutilation for theft, though comnmnded * 
in the Koran, is rarely practised : but the king often inflicts capital 
punishment on those who are convicted of having stolen to any large 
amount. .When a man or woman is murdered -f*, the moment the 
person by whom the act was perpetrated is discovered, the heir at 
law to the deceased demands vengeance for the blood. Witnesses 
are examined ; and, if the guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. It is alike legal for him 
to forgive him, to accept a sum of money as the price of blood, or to 
put him to death. This barbarous usage of committing the execu- 
tion of tlie law into the hands of the injured individual, is still prac- 
tised in Persia. It is only a few years agoj that the English 

♦ The Koran states, If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribution 
for that which they have committed but adds, in a subsequent sentence, " Who- 
ever shall repent, after his iniquity, and amend, verily God will be turned unto him , 

** for Gx)d is inclintd to forgive, and to be merciful.” It is from the spirit of the latter 
passage that commentators have infepored the right of forgiveness in those injured. 

t In ail cases of murder Mahomed has expressly commanded the law of retalia- 
tion. The free shall die for the free, the servant for the servant, and a woman for 
a woman but he adds, He whom his brother shall forgive, may be prosecuted, 
and obliged to make satisFaefion, according to what is just; and a fine shall be set 
upon him writh humanity. This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy : and he 
who shall transgress after this, by kdling the murtlkerer, shall be grievously punished ” 

— Sale's Koran, Vol. I. page 30. 

Manslaughter is, according to the Koran, to be expiated by releasing a believer 
from slaveiy, by pitying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by giving alms* 

% I received the imeount of this transaction from Mr. Hankey Smith, late British 
resident at Abusheber. 
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CHAP.x^i resident at Abusheher saw three persons delivered into the hands of 
the relations of those whom they had murdered. They led their 
victims bound to the burial ground, where they put them to death : 
blit the part of the execution which appeared of most importance, 
Mms to make the infant children of the deceased stab the murderers 
%vith knives, and imbrue their little hands in the blood of those who 
had slain their father. The youngest princes of the blood that could 
hold a dagger were made to stab the assassins of the late Aga Maho- 
med Khan when they were executed ; and it has been before men- 
tionied*, that the successor of N4dir Shah sent one of the murderers 
of that monarch to the females of his haram, who, we are told, were 
delighted to become his executioners. 

In the time of the Suffavean kings, the court of the Dewan 
Beggee, or “ supreme criminal judge,” not only passed its decisions 
upon the cases of murder and robbery which occurred in the metro- 
polis, but over the whole kingdom •f'. This court, we are told, took 
particular cognizance of four crimes : the knocking out of a tooth, 
or an eye, cases of rape, and of murder . Other crimes, the same 
author states, were judged on the spot where they were committed, 
by the Haukim, or “ chief magistrate,” who referred all civil suits to 
the Sherrdh, or “ court of written law but it is added, that it was 
the peculiar privilege of nobles, public ministers, and all king’s guests, 
including ambassadors and envoys from foreign slates, to have every 
suit they instituted, or that was brought against them, tried only in 
the court of the Dewan Beggee, or " supreme judge.” The sen- 
sible and observing traveller 1| who gives us this information, also 

* Vol. II. page 110. + Koempfer. % Ibid. | ibid. 
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states, that it "was the principle of the Urf, or “ customary law/;’ 
to accommodate itself to the usages of the place where it was 
administered. This is still tlie practice; but the high office of 
Dewan Beggee no longer exists. Its powers are exercised . by 
the monarch; who, however, in most instances where he has ap- 
pointed one of his sons to the government of a province, has 
vested him with the power of pronouncing and carrying into exe- 
cution the sentence of death upon convicted criminals, as well as 
of taking cognizance of, and punishing all other crimes, form^ly 
noticed by the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ chief criminal 
“ judge*.” 

The mode, as well as the degree, of punishment of offences, in 
cases decided by the Sherrdh, or written Jaw,” is Uie same in Persia 
as in all other Mahomedan countries : but when the sentence is pro- 
nounced by the king, or by those governors or military commanders 
to whom he has delegated his authority, the punishment varies ac- 
cording to the disposition of the arbitrary will by which it is indicted. 
For lesser offences, fines, flogging, and the bastinado, are the most 
common punishments. Torture is seldom used, but to make men 
reveal hidden treasures. The inhuman practice of taking out the 
eyes has long disgraced Persia. The objects of this barbarity are 
usually persons who have aspired to, or are supposed likely to aspire 
to the throne. It is also inflicted upon chiefs of tribes, whom it is 
desirable to deprive of power, without putting them to death ; and 

* There was formerly, and is still, an officer in the courts of justice called Vakeel- 
uI-Raya, or " the advocate of the people.” The very continuance of the name of this 
officer, even though his duties may be dormant, proves that there is a desire to have 
the reputation of attention to justice. 
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CHAP.xxm instances ocooTy as has been related, where this punishment is iodicted 
male inhabitants of a city that has rebdled, in order to strike 
terror by a dreadful example. Ihe common mode of putting 'oitiitaals 
to death iu Persia, is by straDgling, by decapitation, or by stabbing ; 
but, in cases of enormity, or where there is a desire to make an iin- 
pression of terror*, or to gratify a passmn of revenge, inventive crudty 
^endeavours to discover new ways of adding to the rat|erings its 
victims. These are sometimes doomed to have their ' existence 
terminated by protracted torture ; at others, are empaled, or have 
their limbs torn asunder by the elastic rebound of the brandies of 
trees that have been bent for the purpose d'. An instance has been 
given of a barbarous chief associating the idea of a luxurious en joy- 
ment with die horrors of the most cruel death, by making a garden 
of his enemies and the history of Persia abounds with examples 
too shocking to be related, of tyrants glutting their vengeance, by 
subjecting their enemies, before they granted them the mercy of 
death, to the most shameless insults, and horrid injuries. 

In Persia women are seldom publicly executed [| ; nor can their 
crimes, from iheir condition in society, be often of a nature to demand 

* I find in Mr. Jukes’s Journal an account of a dreadful punishment that took 
place at Teheran, when be was there in 1810. A slave had poisoned the family 
he served. Though they all recovered, by the instant application of remedies, the man 
was fully convicted, and sentenced by the king to be hung by the beds in the common 
market-place, and cut up in the same manner as a bntphex does Uie carcass of a sheep : 

'-V 

but he was denied the mercy shown to that animal, of having his throat cut before he 
was quartered. + Vide Vol. L page 73. J Vide VoL II, page 138. 

II When the case is very aggravated, an exatmple is made. Some time ago, at 

' I' ^ if* . ^ , 

Tetbreez, a woman, who had poisoned her husband, was (^tieadlong froixi a high tower 
by the common executioner. 
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such examples : but they are exposed to all the violence and injustice CHAP.Xjxui 
of domestic tyranny ; and innocent females are too often included ih 
the punishment of their husbands and fathers ; particularly where 
those are of high rank. Instances frequently occur where women 
are tortured to make them reveal the concealed wealth of which they 
are supposed to have a knowledge; and when a nobleman, or 
minister, is put to death, it is not unusual to give away his wives 
and daughters as slaves ; and sometimes (though rarely) they are 
bestowed on the lowest classes in the community This usage is 
defended on the ground of the necessity of making terrible examples 
of men who fill high stadons ; and it is argued, that nothing is so 
likely to deter others from equal guilt, as the dread of having their 
families exposed to similar dishonour: but no reasoning can recon- 
cile our minds to a practice, which is at once infamous, inhuman, 
and unjust ; and which marks, perhaps, beyond all others that 
have been stated, the wanton atrocity of a despotic and barbarous 
power'f. 

The king nominates the Beglerbegs or governors of provinces, Beglerbegs, 
and Haukims or governors of cities, who are not required, as a Darogahs, ap- 


matter of course, to be nativ^es of the place of their government; king, 
nor is it necessary that the Darogah, or lieutenant of police, who 
acts immediately under the Haukim or governor, should be so: 


* There are instances of the wures’of men of high rank being given to mule 

f 

dcivera. 

t The inhabitants of the Turkish provinces in the vicinity of Persia, who are far 
from being civilized, have f right, from their opposite usage of the females of criminals 
of rank/ to speak of this practice with horror and indignation. 
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KalAnter and 
Kut-khodah 
elected by tbe 
people. 


but tbSe ;Kalanter, or chief magistrate of the city, and the Kut- 
khodabs, or magistrates of different wards, though nominated by 
the king, must as necessarily be sheeted from the most respectable 
fiatfves of the city, as the 'members of the corporation of any 
city or town in England. ThougH these officers are-not formally 
elected, we may assert that the voice of . the people alfrays points 
them out: and it may be further stated, that if the^'king should 
appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, be could not 
perform his duties, which require that all the weight he derives 
frpm personal consideration should aid the authority of office. In 
small towns or villages the voice of the inhabitants in the nomination 
of their Kut-khodah, or head*, is still more decided; and if one 
is named whom they do not approve, their incessant clamour 
produces either his voluntary resignation or removal. These facts 
are important; for there cannot be a privilege more essential to the 
welfare of a people, than that of choosing or even influencing the 
choice of their magistrates. It is true That these cannot always 
screen them from the hand of power, and they are often compelled 
to become the instruments of oppression ; but still the popularity with 
their fellow-citizens, which caused thpir elevation, continues' to be 
their strength ; and in the common exercise of their duties they ex- 
hibit every attention to their comfort, happiness, and interests..^ It is 
important to state in this place, that.!3n every city Ojf, town of any 

* The head of the village is Bometimefi qalled Reis, %hich is an Arabic phrase, and 

• • „ • • 
signifies tlie head person, or chief io'vuthority. - The nse of this term in Persia is, I 

believe, confined to those distiicts which ate inhshited hy jiersohs deacended from 

the tribes of Arabia. i. 
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consequence, the merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, 
have each a head, or rather a representative*, who is charged with 
the peculiar interests of his class, and conducts all their concerns 
with, the governor of the town.. This person is chosen by the coin> 
munity to which he belongs, and is appointed by the king. He is 
seldom removed from his situation, except on the complaint of those 
whbse representative he is deemed ; and even they must bring for- 
ward and substantiate charges "of neglect or criminal conduct, before 
he is degraded from the elevation to which their respect had raised 
him. 

It must be obvious that no general description of the administra- 
tion of justice can comprehend the various communities which form 
the population of an empire like Persia. It has been before men- 
tioned that the military part of the inhabitants of that country are 
divided into tribes, who derive their origin from different nations. 
The Turkish from Turkistan, or Tartary ; the Arabs from Arabia ; 
and the original tribes of Persia, consisting of Kurdish, Lac, Zund, 
and many others. All these tribes, though speaking different lan- 
guages, h^ve nearly similar customs. They usually dwell in tents; 
subsist “upon tl^eir flocks, or the chase; and change their residence 
with the Reason. The system of the internal government of the whole 
of this race of men is nearly the same. They profess the Maho- 
medan religion ; and, consequently, acknowledge the authority of 
the written law as laid 4o|)^in^die Koran and the traditions. 
During the reign of the Sin|a,Vean kings,, the Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 


* Thu person is termed ^(futa-asnnaf, or ** the mediator or representative of his 

class.” , 


3 N 


CHAP,XXIU 
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tion of jus- 
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the wander- 
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voir. II. 
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ciiAp.xxiii or “ chief pontiff,” appointed a Cauzce, or judge, to every one 
of the principal tribes of Persia ; and the power of this person 
formed a considerable check upon the chief of the tribe. N&dir 
Shah, when he abolished the office of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, changed 
this system ; and the only persons 'of a rcHgious character who at 

* i yfi 

present remain with the tribes are mbollahs, who ’can perform 
marriage ceremonies, give names to children, or repeat the pra^/ers 
at a funeral. In any cases of importance that they have occasion 
to refer to the courts of SherrA.h, they apply to the cauzee, or 
shaikh-ul-isl4m, of the nearest town. 

The customary law of these tribes differs materially from that 
of the rest of the population ; they have, in fact, a separate system 
of jurisdiction. Besides the chief, there are persons at the head 
of each division, or branch, who are called elders. These are in 
general cither nearly or remotely related to the chief, and form 
the magistracy of the tribe in peace, and its officers in war. Their 
station is, like that of their chieftain, hereditary. It is from one 
of this body of elders that the latter, when lie ‘does not reside 
with the tribe, must select his deputy. The person life appoints 
to this office has as much power over the tribe as a governor 

I 

of a city has over its inhabitants: and although bis rule, 'from 
the habits of those under him, is in some instances moi'e leuieht 
and patriarchal, it is in others more abi^olute, from possessing more 
of a military character; but, generidiy speaking, both the chiefs 
of tribes and those they depute to' govehi in their absence, are 
careful to preserve the teibper and attachment of their followers. 
To this observation, however, there are l^^^eut exceptions ; and 
these petty rulers, when powerful, are often both br^^el and oppressive. 
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It is not easy to describe with accuracy the rude system of judf- chap.xxiji 
cature which prevails in this class of the inhabitants of Persia. 

Common cases are decided upon by the chief, or his deputy, in a 
manner similar to the lay magistrate of a city. When, however, 
a person of any conseiquence is concerned, the proceeding is not 
so summary ; a council or meeting of elders is called, and the 
question is fully discussed,, and decided by a ma.jority of voices. 

Any man of family has the privilege to claim this trial, and it 
would be deemed oppressive to refuse it. In a dispute between 
inferior persons it cannot be demanded as a matter of right, but 
is often assembled by a chief or his deputy, who desires popularity, 
as the tribe almost invariably accord in the justice of a sentence 
passed by this tribunal. 

The council above mentioned is not formed of any determinate 
number. If it be to decide on any dispute relative to land, the prin- 
cipal landholders form the council *. If on a case of debt, the chief 
elders, and the friends both of the debtor and creditor, meet to 
adjust it. When a murder is committed, the relations of the 
deceased |ind those of the murderer are summoned before it ; and if 
both' Ibelon^ to the tribe, they are admitted to the assembly. The 
moollah of the tribe usually forms one of the council, and expounds, 
when required, the -holy law. This council has generally for its 
object the accommodation of the dispute between the parties which 
come before it, and it appear^ to have been constituted to preserve 
harmony in the tribe -f ; but w^en it cannot accommodate the 

• Persian MS. 

t .About'^ight yearAJj|l;j|p high noble, of the tribe o^Kujur, was suspected 
of treasoa. The jMj|te|^^ionarcb assembled a jauukhoo, or " council of elders,” 
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cHAP.xxiii difference!) its authority is given to support the law. Among the 
vandering tribes, as among citizens, if a debtor refuse payment 
after a Cauzee has signed a decree that the demands against him are 
just, he is either allowed a moderate period to make his payments 
good, or all his property is seized, and divided in. equal shares 
among his creditors*. A murderer, when. the crime* is proved, 
is given up to the heir of the deceased '!' to do what he chooses 
with him ; either to forgive, to take the price of blood J, or to 
put the criminal to death. It is almost always the object of the 
council of elders to compound for murder; and they are more 
anxious to do this when the parlies are of different tribes ; for if 


of the tribe, before whom he laid all the proofs of his guilt. They sentenced him 
to be severely punished and disgraced. This was a remarkable instance of an 
absolute sovereign preferring the exercise of his patriarchal power as chief of a 
tribe, to that of his prerogative as King of Persia, 

^ The same law regarding bankrupts prevails among the inhabitants of all Maho- 
medan countries. In Persia, as has been before stated, the power of the magistrate 
corrects the defects of the religious code, in cases where Jews, Christians, or Hindoos, 
are creditors. 

t If the heir be not twelve years of age, the murderer is confined till reaches 
that age. It was upon the pretext of attending to this law, that .Abbas the Great 
evaded the punishment of the person whom he had employed to murde;r his eldest son, 
the Prince SufFee Meerza, — Vide Vol. I. p, 56|J. 

X The price of blood, as stated in the Koran, 1$ one hundred camels, and freeing 
a Moslem from captivity: but this verse, like r^very other in that volume, has been 
variously interpreted ; and, as far as we can jud^ from* the practice in Persia, this fine 
is not regulated by any precise rul^, but depends chiefly on the power the one party 
has of paying, and the other of exacting. It is' also afFej|ed by the rank of the party ; 
and the most enormoujll^ums have been sometimes gi1|||y|Hb ti tribe to forgive 
the blood of one of their chiefs. 
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pride, or any other motive, prevent this settlement, and the ofFendm* chap.xxhi 
is screened from justice, the heir of the person murdered, and his 
relations, feel disgraced till they can obtain revenge. In these 
cases,* where the party has not force to compel justice, assassina- 
tion is applauded, though it almost always occasions more mur- 
ders, and interminable blood feuds*. It is very usual for the heir 

* These feuds are most prevalent ivhcii the country is most distracted. An ambi* 
iious chief employs those who desire to revenge personal or family wrongs to promote 
his cause. Many instances might be mentioned to show the action of this spirit of 
revenge. I know none more remarkable than that which recently occurred between 
the families of the chief of the tribe of Shuftee and that of the governors of Resht, the 
capital of the small province of Ghilan. A MS. in my possession contains the follow- 
ing statement of this feud, or rather family war. " In the time of Shah Sultan 
Hussein, Kassim Khan Shuftee slew Aga Kumal, Governor of Resht, whose son, 

Aga Jumal, slew Kurreem, the son of Kassim, who had murdered his father. Aga 
“ Raffcah, the brother of Kassim, slew Aga Jumil, and revenged his nephew. 

Hed&yet Khan, the son of Aga Jumal, slew Aga Raffeah, and five of his brothers 
and nephews : a child, called Aga Aly, the son of Kassim, was the only person of 
the family of Shtiftee that was preserved. Hed&yet Khan desiring to employ the 
tribe of Shuftee, was compelled to put this child at their head, as they refused to serve 
except under one of the blood of their chief. Aga Aly made his escape ; and when he 
attained his sixteenth year, he was aided by Aga Mahomed Khan in an attempt to 
revenge his father, uncle, and brother. He succeeded in taking Iled&yet Khan, 
whom he slew. Two^ of that chiefs sons, Hussein Aly and Futteh Aly, were sent to 
“ the Persian Court ; and when th«' present king obtained the throne, he gave the 
former a small force to endeavour to recover Ghilan. This chief ordered two of his 
men to conceal themselves in a wood to assassinate Aga Aly, as he passed along a 
road in their vicinity : they were successful in doing so ; and the relations of that chief, 
alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankerooo, and claimed the protection of 
Moost&ph& Khan Talisl^||||^ijflPteigniDg monarch invited theujio return to their family 
possessions of Sh^j(L^^n his sending a sealed Koran, as the most sacred of all 
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CHAP.xxin of a person who has been murdered to demand, not only goods 
and horses, but one or more of the nearest female relations* of 
the murderer in marriage : and this is deemed the best of all 
inodes of ending the feud, as it binds those in ties of kindred 
who were before the most inveterate enemies. 

The tribes of Persia have very different usages relative to for- 
giveness of murder: some have a pride in being considered im- 
placable, and invariably exact life for life; but this is certainly not 
common. If a person belonging to a tribe desire forgiveness for 
a murder that he has committed, it is usual for him to hang a 
sword round his neck with a black cord, and to go in that sup- 
pliant manner to the heir, and declare, when he approaches him, 
that he comes to receive his doom. Though the laws of honour 
almost always restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is 
very rare that even the mandates of his superiors can compel one of 
these fierce barbarians to save his life by what he deems an unmanly 


pledges^ tliey came back ; but they thought of nothing but revenge : day and night 
tiicy watched the movements of Hussein Kooh ; at last one of the brothers of Aga 
** Aly succeeded in shooting him as he was riding along the road. There has yet,” 
the writer who gives this account states, appeared no man of courage among the 
descendants of lled{iyet Khan; but the murdered Hussein Kooli has left an infant 
son; and if this boy/’ he adds, ** prove worthy of his faipily, he wilt no doubt 
“ revenge the blood of his father.” 

At the period this account was written, A, D. ISlo, the feud between the families of 
Shuftce and llesliL had continued about seventy years, 

* The person who receives a bffte in this manner neither pays the enstomary sums 
to his father-in-law, nor settles a dowry on his wife. It is not unusual to demand two or 
three females from th^amily of the murderer, for tbe%ei|^and neegrest relations of the 
deceased. 
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and abject submission. When a man of a wandering tribe, or chapjcxih 

a poor citizen, who has committed murder, is condemned to pay 

the price of blood, but cannot raise the amount required, it is 

customary to oblige him to wear a large iron collar round his 

neck, and to beg from all he meets, till he collect enough to 

discharge the fine. Tl^e persons who carry this symbol of their 

guilt and repentance are the most importunate of mendicants. 

♦ 

The crimes of rape or of adultery are, among the wandering 
tribes in Persia, of very rare occurrence, and are almost always 
punished with death, which is generally indicted by the hands of 
the nearest relation of the females whose honour has been violated*. 

The promiscuous manner in which these tribes live, admit of no 
laxity upon this point, as such could not fail of producing general 
depravity. The consequence is, that the chastity of their females is 
guarded-by usages that are never infringed with impunity: and in 
cases of adultery, both parties are often the victims of jealousy and 
revenge-f*; and if the fact be proved, the murderer is always ap- 
plauded for having vindicated his insulted honour. 

If the chief of a tribe commit any open act of treason or of 
hostility against the government, the *king, if he can seize him, 
deprives him of sight, or puts him to death, without hesitation : 
but if he has merited capital punishment for any other crimelj; 
than treason, the case is referred to the SherrAh, or “ court of 
“ written law," that his blclbd^may not rest upon the monarch. 

* Persian MS. " 

t When I asked a well-informed chnef of one of these tribes what punishment was 
inflicted on k female who ;^asi^proved an adulteress, he answered, that her father, 
her husband, or her tcjn, cut her to pieces ! t Persian MS. 
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CH4f-xxiii It is not nnugual, when a man of inferior rank belonging to a 
trite®,'* ** ' but in the king’s immediate employ, merits death, for the 
king to make him over to his chief, who usually repays the con- 
iidence reposed in him by his ir^mediate execution. All • these 
circumstances, as connected with tibe administration of justice 
among the military tribes of Persia, are calculated to- show that 
they are governed 'by customs essentially different from those ' of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages ; and that they are, in some 
degree, shielded by their habits, their union, and strength, from 
that oppression, to which some of the other classes in Persia are 
subject. 

With respect to the interference of the king with the internal 
administration of the wandering tribes, it can only be said that it 
continually fluctuates. Those, over whom circumstances give him 
power, allow him to do what he pleases ; while the same tribe, 
differently situated, would revolt if he offered the slightest infringe- 
ment of their usages. By the constitution of these tribes, they should 
be governed through their chief, whom it is always the object of the 
court to render a subservient instrument of its will : but still the 
influence of the head of the tribe continues, under all circumstaftces*, 
with a force that can hardly be credited, except by those who have 
been in the habit of contemplating ths^^bigoted tenacity with which 

* The author of a memoir on the chief! ^ ^horassan, after giving an account of 
Jaaffer Khan, late ruler of Nishapbr^ and noyr in confinement at Teheran, states, “ the 
tribe of though treated with ^reat kindness, Btill continue to desire the return 

of their cruel chief, Jaaffer Khan; and they are not withheld, by the memory of his 

** oppression and injustice, from saving all they can froi^ thfeir pmaU means, and secretly 
** transmitting it for his support.” 
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men, born in such communities, preserve 4he first and deepest iihpres^ CHAPjbbiii 
sion made upon their mind, of the Virtue, as well as necessity, of 'an 
inviolable attachment to their hereditary lord. 

^ r ‘ 

The Bukhtee&ree% and several other tribes, can hardly be said 
to have ever entirely submitt^ to the Kings of Persia. Guarded 
by their inaccessible mountains; these rude races continue to be 
ruled by their own customs, and admit of hardly any interference 
on the part of the officers of government in their internal junsdic- 
tion. They consent to furnish a body of their youth as soldiers, 
and to pay a small tribute, that they may obtain a share of the 
produce of some of the fine vallies that lie at the foot of the hills 
which they inhabit; and every effort is made to encourage them 
to occupy those plains, not merely with the view of rendering 
them more tangible to the laws of the country, but to prevent (by 
giving them -an interest in the general peace and order of society,) 
those frequent predatory attacks which they are in the habit of 
making upon the more peaceable and civilized part of the population 

t y 

of the kingdom. 

The- Arabian tribes, who are settled along the shores . and on the 
islands^ of the Persian Gulf, continue to follow many of the usages of 
their ancestors. The interference of the king, or his officers, in the 
internal rule of these tribes, depends upon the state of subjection in 
which they are to his government;! and that varies with those events 
which tend to weaken or streh^iien his authority over the part of 
his kingdom which they inhabit.^ AH tribes who dwell upon the 

VI 

* The Bakhtee&ree aAd 'Fylee tribes inhabit .the rangea of mountains which 

‘'"Si 

stretch fraw Isfahan |p faster, and from the latter city to near Kermanahab. 

S o 


vot, n. 
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ctt^P.xxiii coDtitient of Persia, when the Country is at peace, may be deemed 
stiDjhct to the authority of the officers of the government: but 
these seldom exercise any control over the inhabitants of the 
- inlands even when the latter profess an allegiance to the Monarch 
of Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia for the principal officers of the empire, 
and the chiefs of tribes, who are employed or dwell at a distance, to 
have a part of their family at the capital. These hostages (for such 
they are deemed,) arc always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, 
unless where the person, for whose fidelity they are a pledge, is sus- 
pected of treason. When he actually rebels, they are sometimes put 
to death : but examples of this severity arc not frequent. The dread 
of their occurrence,* however, while it retains numbers in the path of 
duty, makes every ruler, who is at all independent, refuse, as long as 
he is able to do so, to comply with this custom ; and his consenting 
to send his eldest son, or any part of his family, to remain at court, 
is always considered as a token of complete submission. 

The condition of the principal feudatories of Persia has been 
noticed. These, though they acknowledge the paramount j>owcr of 
the monarch, have always denied his right of interference in the in- 
ternal government of their country. The Waly or Prince of Georgia, 
whose territories have recently become a province of Russia, ‘held, for 
many years, the first rank among those great tributaries. The Waly 

* At present, almost all the islands in the 6ulf of Persia may be deemed independ- 
ent of the king of that country. The small island of Khariuck is the only one in 
which there is a garrison of his troops. He, however, ^ims a right of sovereignty 
over them all. 
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of Ardelan, in Kurdistan, still enjoys the dignitjr and {>rivil^^. that cn^l^ni 
belonged to his ancestors. This chief exercises all the functions "o 
a sovereign within the limits of his hereditai^ possessions. His 
systefti of government is, in its general features, the same ^as that 
established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal authority 
is limited by the situation in khich he is placed ; for he is checked 
in ‘the exercise of his power by the fear of the superior lord, as 
well as the necessity of preserving that attachment to his person 
which constitutes his strength. 

Though there arc several cities in Kurdistan, the military tribes 
of that country seldom inhabit cither towns or considerable villages ; 
nor do they assemble, except for purposes of war, in large encamp- 
ments. The dwelling of the native of this province is often soli- 
tary; and whether the Kurds reside in houses or tents, it is sel- 
dom that n:\ore than a few families dwell together. This custom, 
whether it arises from the nature of the country *, or from ad- 
herence to ancient usage, is calculated to retard every progress 
to improvement. We have, indeed, evidence of the inhabitants 
of this country continuing in an unchanged state for more than 
twenty centuries -f*. Neither the rays of civilisation which enlight- 
ened Persia under Nousheerwan, nor, those that shone upon the 
neighbouring provinces of .Arabia and Turkey under the most 
celebrated of ,the caliphs, ever pf^etrated amid the wilds of Kur- 
distan, though these were situated ^in the immediate vicinity of 
Ctesiphon and of Bagdad. The Kurd.^saw and despised a knew- 
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Ifedge, ^fpfaicb was accompanied by an effeminacy and luxury- that 
rtodered man more object to the oppression and cruelty of his 
rulers. ‘ He preferrtd the savage freedom which he enjoyed amid his 
rugged mountains, and felt a pride in the privations and hardships to 
which he was exposed, when he regarded them as associated with his 
independence. It is not surprising that region should -never have 
ipade any great progress amid such a people. There is no prbof 
their ever having been zealous followers of the worship of 
Zoroaster ; and though they now profess the faith of Mahomed, they 
are, in general, not only inattentive to the substance, but careless in 
the observance of the ceremonies it prescribes. In Sennah, which is 
the capital of Ardelan, and in some of the other towns, there arc 
mosques and priests ; and in these, the SherrAh, or written law," is 
observed in nearly the same manner as in other parts of Persia. The 
principal distinction arises from roost of the inhabitants of Kurdistan 
being Soonees; and their laws are, consequently, founded on the 
interpretation of the authorities which afe respected by that sect. 
Among the ruder tribes of this province, the SherrAb, or “ written 
“ law," meets with little attention. They continue to be governed 
by the usages of their forefathers, and yield an obedience to their 
chief, which he repays by his protection, and by exercising his 
authority, on all occasions, with the . utmost regard to their customs 
and prejudices*. 

y t. 

• A remarkable instance of this oebarred when I visited Persia in 1810. I was en- 
camped at a village called Z&ghh, ‘-situated- within twenty-five miles of Senotdi, the 
capital of Ardelan. The officer who attended as Mehmfindfir, or “-entertainer,” to the 
mission on the part of the Waly, informed me, that a ot^^e 4rihe of Soorsoor 
(some families of which were encamped within a milf?,) had, the day before, mnniered 
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There are several districts in Kurdistan whose inhabitaatS 
fess allegiaDce to the Monarch of Persia, b^it who arc even .nooie. 
independent of all attempts at interference with their internal govern- . 
roent* than the province of Ardelan, because their mountains are 
more inaccessible. Among ^ese, one of the most remarkable is a 
branch of the' tribe of Hd.kdrjr*, who dwell in that lofty ridge of hills 

his father.' He will« of course, be put to death/’ I observed. I do not think’ be 
** will/’ said the mehm&nd&r : he is himself heir, and there is no one to demand the 
blood.*' — Will not the prince of the cquntry take care that this parricide does 
not escape?*—*^ The Waly,” he coolly replied, cannot interfere, in a case like 
this, unless appealed to : and, after all,*' said he, if the affair be agitated, the 
murder will be compounded. Among Kurds, who are always at war,” he added, 
the life of an active young man is much too valuable^ to be taken away on 
account of a dead old one!” 

* This petty state, if we can credit those accounts we receive of it, have continued, 
for centuries, to enjoy more freedom than almost any other Asiatic tribe or nation cati 
boast. Their ruler is a direct descendant from Juz-u-deen Sheer, a chief of the tribe 
of H&k&ry, who was Governor^ Van when the Ameer Timour attacked that province. 
I'hey are represented as constant in their allegiance to this family, except when serio4|9 
complaints are urged against the reigning representative. On such occasions, the 
Agas, or heads of the different branches of the tribes,” whose condition is also 
hereditary, assemble, and summon him to attend. His conduct is tried; and if a 
majority of voices decide that be is unfit to role, a particular leader places a pair of 
slippers before him. The chief immediately rises; and, putting them on, walks otft 
of the assetnbly# The next heir succeeds : but the discarded ruler is protected in the 
enjoyment of the personal property ^ his family. We are assured, that all the usages 
of this community display the same ch^acter; and that, in their internal adminUtro^ 
lion, lowest individual is treated with fespoct and consideration by his sutlers. 
Theic is- an account of this tribe in the History of Kurdistan. I received gome 
curtojos aneodalCB of intelligent ofBqer who ac^mpanied me from 

TablNgeai ^d neighbourhood. Be told ipe, that they were 
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CHAPJUcia wlu(^ U4s immediately west of the Lake of Oormia, and approaches 
th| vicinity of the Town of Sdlm^ls, in Aderbijan. 

Several of the chiefs of Khorassan, who profess allegiance to 
the 'Kings of Persia, are as independent of his authority, in the 
internal rule of their possessions, as the Waly of Ardelan: but 
their situation differs from his in this essential respect: he inherits 
a power which has been enjoyed by his ancestors for many cAi- 
^ffries; theirs is of recent usurpation; and its destruction, and the 
subjugation of their principalities to a similar condition with the 
Other parts of Persia, would be considered as the natural and just 
consequence of the re-eslablishmcnt of the royal authority : whereas, 
any attempt to reduce Kurdistan to that condition, would be deemed 
a departure from the policy of the wisest and most powerful of the 
Monarchs of Persia, who have always respected the rights of the 
chiefs and the inhabitants of that country : and we may here notice a 
remarkable fact in proof of this observation, that, though some of 
their rulers boast a descent from the family of Mahomed, neither 
Arabian nor Tartar tribes have ever permanently settled in that great 
province. 

Mode of col- The mode of collecting the revenue in Persia is so intimately con- 
nected with the general administration of justice, that the subjects 

lunmount. p^^not bc Separated. The same ofiicer sometimete presides over 
both : and this union of power is favourable or unfortunate for the 

seldom engaged in internal wars: but that, redentlj, after the majority had decided 
to depose a ruler, the Aga, whose duty ^ !o place the slippers, had 
to do BO. This had produced a division^; and Abbas Meerza^ the Prince Poyal 
of P^ia, had interfered in favour of the deposed chief. bat^sa4 "failed j|p 1 m efiSnrts to 
restore him to his authority. ,, 
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inhabitants of the country, according to the 
ruler in whom it is vested. 

The fixed revenue of Persia, which amounts at present to about 
three millions sterling, is chiefly derived from the produce of crown 

A 

and government lands’*^, from taxes and imposts upon the landed 
property of individuals, and upon every speties of goods and mer- 
chandise: Before the time of Nddir Shah, a great proportion of 
land had been granted for the support of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, which had been equally enriched by the generosity o^ 
the Kings of the SufFavean dynasty, and by the piety of their 
subjects. Personal estates had also increased during the long period 
of tranquillity which Persia had enjoyed under this dynasty to 
a very great extent: but N4dir, as has been before stated f, seized 
that property which had been appropriated for the support of the 
ecclesiastical body; and amid the revolutions that have succeeded 
his usurpation, almost ah the principal families of Persia have 
perished, and tjieir estates fallen into the possession of the crown. 
A very small portion of that territory which once belonged to 
the hierarchy of the country has been restored. The priests are 
at present chiefly supported by pecuniary stipends ; and a deduction 
from the revenue is admitted in every province to pay the judges of 

* Chardin^ in his account of the revenue •idif Persia^ makes a distinction between 
what he terms royal domains and government lands : the former, he observes, are more 
partiqularly at the disposal of the kipg^. The domains, as he uses this term in appoii- 
lion tcTIChhlesah, or government lands,’' m4ans the royal estates that have been long 
appropriated to support places, and certain parts of the royal ^household and establish- 
ment, * f ^ t Vide Vol. IL page 105. 
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the courts of Sherrdh, to keep colleges aud mosques in repair, and to 
mtdlhtain religious establishilaents*. 

Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry of the province on 
terms-f* very favourable to the cultivator. When the crop has been 
measured^ by an officer appointed for the purpose, if the seed be 
supplied by government, it is returned, and ten per cent of ^he 
whole is next put ‘ISside for reapers and thrashers ; after which the 
crop that remains is equally || divided between the cultivator and 
the king. Lands that are the property of individuals § pay accord- 


^ I possess no documents that can enable me to state, with any correctness, the 
exact provision made for the priesthood in Persia. The Moosht&heds, or chief pontiffs, 
usually live upon their own means, or hawe lands assigned them. If there are any fVukf^ 
pr charity lands,” in the province to which they belong, th^ are placed under their 
management. The Paish-Nam&z, or chief officiating priests, at the mosques, have 
often a salary from four to twelve hundred piastres pet annum : but many of the most 
respected of their class perform the duty gratuitously. The sbaikh-ul-isl&m, cauzee, 
8ic. have all fixed salaries. In the City of Isfahan, the sums paid to persons of this 

r 

description were estimated at ten thousand tomans per annum. The annual pay of the 
shaikh-ul-islfim at Shiraz was two thousand tomans. 

t These terms are said to have been first settled by Nousheerwan the Just. They 
are certainly of great antiquity, ^ 

I The crop is measured on the ground. The expression in the Persian MS. from 
which I write is, as it stands/* which evidently means before it is reaped. 

a 

II In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that the cultivator, in some 
parts of the kingdom, pays two thirds to the king. 

I The estates of individuals are of diiFereiit.tenures : some free ; others pay a small 
quit lent; and some of a tenure not unliUc dp copyhold they are held by 44Mds^or 
nij^ety>ninc years, renewable on paying the fine of a yeftr’s ren&— Vide CflABoiN, 
Vol. V. page 382 , new edit. * 
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ing to their situation in respect to water. When that is certapiy 0HAf.*xni 
and obtained from a flowing stream, tiiey pay twenty per cent of 
their produce, after deducting seed and the allowance before staled 
for reapers and. thrashers. If watered from aqueducts*, they pay 
fifteen per cent; and if from wells, or reservoirs, only five. The 
dqty on estates is generally farmed by the owners, which prevents 
trouble and vexatious interference of the subordinate officers of tjbc 
revenue with the landholder. 

Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to sow those 
government lands, tlie crops of which depend solely upon rain. If 
the cultivator find the seed, ten per cent-f- only is demanded for 
the king. This crop is sometimes abundant, but often fails alto- 
gether. This description of land,’ if it belong to individuals, is 
seldom cultivated ; ^when it is, the proprietor pays five per cent 
on the actual produce. 

The mode of settlement that has been described, applies to 
what is termed _ the summer harvest J. In that of winter ||, rice is 
the only grain, the cultivation of which is regulated by the same 
rules. The seed of every thing else that is sown at this season § 

* There is nothing of greater value in Persia than water : and the government con- 
struct and keep afqufcducts in repair : but the cultivator is usually made to pay for 
wateiing his fields aod garden in a prop^tioii that exceeds the expenditure^ and con- 
<ititutes the right of supplying water into a source of revenue. 

t Another MS. states twenty per cent : but when this is the case, it is probable 
go^erptnptit find the seed. ' , ^ ± ^he Shutvee. , || Syfee. 

I has been said regarding harvest, chiefly applies to the provinces 

of Irak,' Aderbijan, part of Pars, where the summer as it is termed, is 

reaped between ttte middle of the month of June and tl?e end of ^ujy.* In the more 

VOL. TI. 3 P 
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CHAi^.xxin of the year is furnished by the cultivator. The crop is divided into 
thhse parts, of which one only is the property of government. Pri- 
vate estates pay ten per cent of the produce on winter crops. 

« 

The above may be assumed as the general principles by which 
the collection of revenue from land, in most of the provinces of 
Persia, is adjusted. Local circumstances and usages may make 
the amount of the government share vary in some parts of the 
kingdom ; but the difference is immaterial. The compact between 
the owners and cultivators of land and the government is simple, 
and well understood by all parties. The former often pay a con- 
siderable proportion of their rent in kind. This, however, is regu- 
lated by convenience, usage, and the ability of the cultivators. 
Some villages, of which the inhabitants are poor, pay the government 
share almost entirely in kind : but when the fanner has wealth, he 
generally prefers making cash payments for the whole, as he avoids, 
by that means, the interference of the inferior officers of the revenue 
department. According, however, to the general and established 
rule, the cultivator should pay half in money and half in kind *. 

arid regions of Persia it is much earlier. At Shuster, and in almost all the provinces 
of Khuzistan and Deishestan, the seed is put into the ground in the latter end of 
November or beginning of December. ^ 

* 1 find it mentioned in a note upon a ttStement of the revenues of Persia, that for 
every tom&n that is paid in money, one khurwfir, or ass load of grain, is also levied. 
The khurwfir of grain is one hundred Tabreez maunds, about seven hundred pounds 
weight : and the fixed price, when it is taken in money, as it generally is, ought to be 
one tom&n per khurwftr ; so that the amount in kind is equal to that in glon^. Of 
late years, however, government have often exacted at the rate of nne totaftn and a 
hal^ aod even two tom&ns, per khurwfir. 
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The general mode of settling for large tracts of land does hot of CBAnxim 
course apply to rich and highly manured fields, or to gardens in $ihe 
immediate vicinity of towns. This is the only kind of land that 
is enclosed. It .is generally rented for money, and often at a very l 
high rate. When Persia was in a tranquil state, we are assured 
that some Of the ground in the vicinity of Isfahan produced more 
than thirty crowns a jurreeb, which measurement is not above 
three quarters of an acre*: but this must have been either garden 
ground, or fields set apart for the cultivation of melons*!*. 

The government is always ready to dispose of waste land, par- 
ticularly if it be required to build upon, or to plant a garden. 

A heritable lease is given, subject to a small ground tax ; and the 
fruit trees and vines that are raised become subject to a tax, which 
varies according to ^the age of the tree and the quality of the fruit. 

The fixed tax upon fruit is very moderate and the extraordinary 
assessment cannot fall heavy, else this delightful luxury could not 
be raised in the abundance and at the cheap rate which it always is 
in Persia. 

^ Cbardia has given some very curious information upon this subject. 

t Melons have always been cultivated in great abundance in the vicinity of that 
capital. 

j: In a statemeiiA which I received af|^§hiraZ| in A. t>. 1800, from a very intelligent 
native of that city, I find the tax on vineyards and fruit trees as follows : 


Vineyards, faryah, or " certain water,''.. ... 6 deenars per vine. 

If Imhhs, or uncertain water,"... 6 ditto ditto. 

Apple, pear, peach, &c 20 ditto per tree. 

Walnuts 100 ditto ditto. 


The deenar here stated is a nominal coin, in which accounts are kept. There are one 
thousand deeuars to the piastre, or about five hundred- to the English shilling. 
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crtAP.Xxm Bdlh the form and the policy of the Persian govetnment have 
always disposed it to grant arable lands to the wandering tribes on 
the most favourable terms ; but these seldom cultivate more than is 
necessary for their own consumption. The vast tracts of fine pasture 
lands which are allotted for their winter and summer residence, are 
considered as part payment for their military service ; ‘but a tax 
is levied upon families, according to their wealth and the number 
of their cattle and flocks*, which is collected by their chief, or 
by those whom he deputes to exercise his authority. 

A part of the fixed revenue of Persia is derived from ground 
rents of houses, rents of caravansaries, baths, shops, water-mills, 
manufactures -f-, and duties upon all kinds of foreign and home mer- 
chandise. Some of the sources of this part of the revenue have 
greatly increased since the extinction of the Suflavean family, and 
of that of Kurreem Khan, both of which revolutions have been 
attended with immense confiscations. Whole streets in the prin- 
cipal cities, which before belonged to individuals, have become 
the property of government, and are rented to its* subjects. The 

* This duty is not always the sainci but it is never high. In the statement of col- 
lections which I received at Sliiiaz, and to which 1 have bcfoie alluded, I find it rated 
to the inhabitants of that city and district as follows : 


A milch cow pays annually 300 deenurs. 

All ass 200 ditto. 

A brood-mare 1000 ditto. 

A camel-- 300 ditto. 

A Sheep * 700 ditto. 


t This includes cloths of all kinds, glass, leather, hardware, earthenware, &c. 


® This appear* dieproporcionate. 
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revenue collected from shops is very considerable. When ihese CHAP.xxm 

belong to government a rent is fixed, which is deemed propor- 

tionate to the gain derived by those who hire them. When they 

belong to individuals, the government claims twenty per cent of 

their computed annual profits. I’here is no impost in Persia that 

can be called a capitation tax, according to the strict sense of 
# * 
that term; but the njodc of collecting the ground rents, and share 

of shop profits, in cities and towns, and that of levying the duties 
from the wandering tribes, is regulated by a similar principle. 

These imposts * are made according to general rules, and laid on 
houses or families, who pay them, not agreeably to their actual con- 
dition at the moment, but as they are rated. 

The principles, however, upon which the whole of the fixed 
revenue of Persia is settled are at once just and moderate ; and the 
system is so perfectly understood, that it is attended with neither 
difficulty nor oppression : but, unfortunately for that country, its 
monarchs have never been satisfied with the produce of this revenue ; 
and the justice and moderation of the established assessment have 
only served to make the inhabitants of Persia feel more sensibly those 
' irregular and oppressive taxes to which they arc continually exposed. 

The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and extra- 
ordinary presents. The usual presents to the king arc those made 
annually by all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, 
ministers, and all other ofiHers in high charge, at the feast of 

n 

* The revenue term, Ser Shfim&ree, or ** numbering of individual heads,” and 
Kh&n&h Shumaree, or numbering of families/' vi^hidl are used »n Persia to describe 
the mode of coUectipn, show that these duties approximate to a capitation tax. 
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caAf,x|l:ai Of vernal equldox*. These pfU are regulated hr the 

nature pf the c^thce and the wealth of the individual* and consist of 
' ‘ the best of the produce of every part of the kingdom. Sometimes 
a large sum of money is given* 'said this is always the most acc^table 
present that can be made. There is a necessity for every officer 
of high rank making this annual offering* which is indeed deemed 
part of the revenue ; and* as such, tails ultimately upon the farmers* 
cultivators, and manufacturers. The amount presented on this oc- 
casion is generally regulated by usage : to fall short* is loss of office ; 
Itnd to exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute paid to tlie King 
of Persia by those princes and chiefs who own him as their para- 
mount lord, is transmitted at this season, and may be classed under 
the same head as the other presents given at the Nouroze. We 
are assured that the receipts from this branch of revenue amount to 
nearly as much as two fifths of the fixed revenue of the kingdom : and 
we are more reconciled to a belief of this fact, from a knowledge that 
one governor of a province has for several years past never made an 
annual present of less than one hundred thousand tom&ns -f. 


There is every reason to conclude that this usage of receiving presents on the 
llonroze has existed in Persia from the most early times, 
f t Mr. Morier, who saw the offerings presented to the king on the feast of 
^ JKToum&e, A* D. IdOd, states, that the paiihkiish, or offering of Hajee Mahomed 
Husseto Khao, was fifty-five mules, each covered with a fine Cashmere shawl, 
** and carrying a load of one thousand tomjtfift*' This respectable nobleman, who 
^is minister of finance, and governor of Isfahaii and all the districts subordinate to 
that cUy» derives his power -(o make these epIeadM offerings to his sossigeign from 
ahj^ost legitimate of ali aoavi«»<^tbe geaemlh^l^vement of the country <tonuBitted 
charge. A t ,sX' . i 

'* " Ta" 

V 
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Besides the usual tribute from dependant princes and chi^Ti^Ihlfd 

presents from officers in high station, which are made at the Nou- 

roee, there are extraordinary presents of a less defined nature, but 

which* are also of very considerabM amount. It is not customary 

to collect duties in camp ; but the merchants admitted to attend it 

are expected to give collectively a large offpring in monej^ to the 

king. Every person appointed to high employ makes k present, 

as a token of his gratitude : and this amount, which is usually settled 

before his nomination, may often be deemed the purchase money 

of his station. Monopolies arc not unknown in Persia; but this 

invidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common. The 

produce of fines imposed on crimes by the courts of Urf, or “ casto- 

* * 

** mary law," and of involuntary presents extorted from those who 
are suspended or dismissed from employment, which are levied on 
the pretext of delinquency, is very considerable: and we are not 
surprised when informed, that the amount annually collected from 
these, and other sources equally corrupt and oppressive, has been 
estimated at six hundred thousand tomkns; a sum equal to one 
fifth of the fixed.<revenue of the state : but it is impossible to make 
any exact calculation of an amount whiclt depends so much upon 
the character of tlie monarch. 

The most oppressive of all the imposts of Persia is called SkdiPt 
a term which means “ a requisition and, in its opposite 

sense to the Malliaat, or ** filMn^evenue," denotes that description of 
taxation which is raised to p^vide for extraordinaries. If an addi> 
tion is made to ^he army^ if the kid^ desirps to qonstfuct an 
aqu^uct, or bifild a palace ; if troops are piarphing through the 
country, and require to be furnished with provikiotn; if a foreign 
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miS^litfaftifes in, Persia ; if on^of the royal family is married ; or, in 

short, on any occurrence not ordinary, an impost is laid, sometimes 

" upoti the whole kingdom, and at others only on particular provinces. 

^ * 

This is regulated by the nature 'df the occurrence which requires the 
supply, 'and a consideration of its local or general application. 

The SAdir cxtcnds.to all classes. It usually bears lightest upon 
the wandering tribes, not only because they are the poorest, but 
because they are the most impatient of this species of taxation. It 
falls heaviest upon the proprietors of estates, and citizens. It is, or 
’ rather ought to be, levied according to defined rules ; and every per- 
son should pay the SAdir, or “ contribution,” in the proportion that 
he pays the Malhaal, or “ fixed revenue but the governors of pro- 
viaces usually exercise an arbitrary discretion in the collection of this 
tax, which renders it more oppressive*. They settle the gross amount 
' that each village is to pay ; and this affords them an opportunity of 
'showinj; partiality, and committing injustice. The sum derived from 
” this source has been calculated al two fifths of the amount of the 
fixed revenue: and it has been concluded, on the grounds above 
stated, that the receipts of the King of Persi.i from presents, fines, 
extraordinary taxes, fne equal to the amount of the established 
^J^axes, which make the revenue of the kingdom amount to a sum 
little less than six millions sterling: but a propoition of this only 
is paid in money into the royal t||^wry. A large deduction is 

u 

* Tbi* tax is often rendered very severe upon dw poorer class of cultivators, by the 

^ ^ i 

^pOj^sity they are nn^tgr ^Hng the crops uppalbe ground at a low jirice^^ia order to 
It i<^ tinusaal to see grata stalling for two toqiftps t^nd ^ half the load, ot 
poondji| which the farmer has sold ajt one 
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made for the expenses of collection; and a considerable praip<|i|ido CEAP.xxiin^ 

is received in kind, and used for public purposes. It is also a 
general practice to pay the chief ministers of religion and of justice, 
the psincipal officers of state, the royal household, and the army, by 
assignments on the public revenue of different provinces. 

There are sufficient grounds to conclude that the general ac> 
count which has been given of the revenue* of Persia is tolerably 
correct. ’ It rests upon the authority of well-informed natives. 

Perhaps the total amount stated to be collected is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The disbursements of the government of Persia cannot 
easily be ascertained : but we know, as a positive fact, that they 
are much less than the receipts. It has in general been the policy 
of the monarchs of that kingdom, as of most Asiatic despots, to 
amass wealth ; for in all countries where there is no public credit, 
a full treasury is deemed essential to the security of the state. 

It will be important, before we conclude this short account of the 
nature of the government of Persia, and of the mode of administering 
justice and collecting the revenues in that kingdom, to offer a few 
general observations upon the power of the monarch, and the prac- 
tical effects of the whole system of the internal administration of the 
country. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to describe the operation of 
the separate parts, or the whole of a system of government, which is 
exposed, like that of Persia, ^ continual and violent changes : but, 
though these changes produce a great effect both on the character 
and condition of the nation, they neither destroy nor materially alter 
those niles which are established for the conduct of the administra- 
tion, and whidi, ' guarded as they are by usage, by public opinion, 
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CHAP.x]|iiT ati^ b^/e|igion, are seldom io&inged with impunity. The govern- 
ment ^ thi$ country may be' termed a military despotism, the action 

> 

of which is regulated by a consideration of the condition of its 
subjects, and the situation oC the empire. The power of the 
Monarch of Persia rests chiefly upon the fear he inspires. It 
has been well observed, that the arm of a despotic pdnce should 
be always uplifted. He must be prompt to repel foreign attack, and 
to repress every appearance of seditbn, or rebellion ; for, surrounded 
by the ambitious and the turbulent, he can enjoy no security, and his 
subjects can know no peace, unless he be dreaded. Powerful nobles, 
and high ofEcers of the empire, are, from its frame, arbitrary in their 
respective charges ; and when these cease to tremble at the supreme 
authority, the nation suffers a great increase of misery under a mul- 
titude of tyrants. 

The chief ministers of the Court of Persia enjoy a very consider- 
able, ^though indirect power, from being the medium of representa- 
tion to a sovereign who generally acts from the impulse of the 
moment, and whose decisions must consequently be much regulated 
by the sentiments of those in whom he reposes confidence. This 

kind of power, of doing good or evil by secret or open communica- 

* 

tion with the king, belongs, in a greater or less degree, to all the 
officers of his government, and the domestics of his household : and, 
as the nature of absolute power makes it impossible that persons so 
immediately attached to the monarchnshould be amenable to any in- 
ferior tribunal, it follows that this class should be entirely subject to 
his will. It is impossible, from the shape of the government, that 
^il^e condition of this class of persons should be otherwise than it is : 
small proportion of that security which the rest of the com- 
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munity enjoy, may be referred to the danger in which th09ev4kear caAP*xxia 
the king continually stand; for, unless he be very weak or very 
unjust, it is hazardous for any of his ministers, or courtiers, to 
commit violence or injustice in his name. 

The governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in nearly 
the same relation to the king as his ministers : and whan we reflect 
on* the facility which the habits of the Persian monarch afford to his 
subjects of preferring complaints*, and that policy which dictates 
attention to them, we must be satisfied that, in a rude and half-civil- 
ized community, the exercise of the absdlute power of the sovereign 
over those to whom he delegates his authority, is essential to 
preserve the people, at large, from the oppression and rapacity 
of petty rulers. i . 

Though a great proportion of the Kings of Persia may be deemed 
capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples in the history 
of that country of their exercising their absolute prerogative, except 
over those whom usage, and the condition of the state they govern, 
have placed at their disposal : but this class has of late become more 
numerous, from the frequent wars and rebellions with which the 
kingdom has been afflicted. Amid scenes of revolution, neither life 
nor property is safe, as the peaceable inhabitants of the countiy are 

** Every individucd who resides at the capital, or has the means of going to it, may 
find an opportunity of personally comodunicating with the king. The usual time is %t 
the morning salam, or levee.” A short time ago an English artillery serjean^ am* 
ployed in disciplining the Persian troops, availed himself of this circumstance to prefer 
a complaint to the king against a paymaster, who had kept back his pay. tie Suc- 
ceeded in his application for redress ; and the proceeding, on his part, was considered 
perfectly regular. 
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c»AP.xxitt dragged 'iAto a' participation of the crimes of the different individuals 
who are aspiring to the crown ; and that very weakness which com- 
pelled them to acknowledge one party, too often invites the other to 
plunder them ; but it is never considered that a monarch can be jus- 
tified, unless under the circumstances which have been mentioned, in 
seizing the property, or taking the life of any of his subjects, not in 
his immediate employ. 

The King of Persia always exercises his power as the chief magis- 
trate of the Urf, or “ customary law,^’ in his own capital, and the 
district surrounding it ; and* all civil and criminal cases, after being 
examined by subordinate officers of justice, are submitted to him for 
decision. His numerous occupations compel him, in the perform- 
ance of this part of his duty, to trust, in a great degree, to others, or 
to form a very hasty judgment on the cases brought before him : and 
this summary proceeding, added to the mode of execution, which is 
generally in his presence, and is always inflicted by executioners* who 
attend his person, often give a character of barbarous tyranny to acts 
of the most exemplary justice. We generally find, that in a country- 
like Persia the inhabitants of the capital, who are under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the monarch, are the happiest, and the best 
governed. Their temper is of more conseijuence to the despot than 
that of any other part of his subjects ; and they are, therefore, treated 
with more lenity and consideration. They are seldom exposed to be 
tyrannised over by any other than the sovereign* : and assuredly of all 


* The Eer&sfabh-e-Ghuzzub, or " executioners,*’ (literally " servants of anger or 
violence,”) always attend the king, and are ready, at every moment, to execute 
his cwmands. 
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the evils which belong to absolute power^ the greatest is the neiieMlMrjr cjEiAP.xxju^, 
delegation of its vast authority to mean and sordid agents, whose 
minds must, from their condition, be insensible to many of the higher 
motives that may be expected to influence the conduct of the chief 
ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided at the capital of 
Pefsia, have felt a very natural horror at the tyranny of particular 
sovereigns ; and have given, in consequence, an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the condition of that country. One writer affiiins, that 
“ the Persians expect injustice from their kings*:” but the idiom- 
atic phrases which he adduces to support this assertion, only prove 
that they recognise an unlimited power in tlieir sovereign, which 
they will admit in no other person. The same author, whose 
experience was very great, and whose local knowledge was very 
minute, after a detail of the caprice and cruelty of the Kings of 
Persia, upon which the philosophers of his country have grounded 
many just, and some erroneous opinions, concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarkable observation. “ After all, I never saw, and 
“ never heard of the king committing any outrageous act of vio- 
“ lence, unauthorized by a public procedure, against any person 
“ not in the class of courtiers, or public officers of government. 

i 

* Chardin (Vol. V. page S19>) informs us, that a person often exclaims, when 
speaking bf another who is oppressive^ Pddshaee mekvnnud, which signifies, He acts 
the king and if they experience violence from any one, they exclaim, Mugur 
shdee ton, Perhaps thou art a king :** and again, when complaining of the tyranay of 
another individual, they say, P&dsltdee ba tnun^knrdd-ustf that is, He acted tile king 
with me.^* All these expressions merely mean, that the peribh of whom they were 
made, assumed a power which did not belong to him.. 
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ciiAP.xxth *• respect to the latter,” he very truly states, that the danger 

"^ihey itteor does not dimmish their solicitude for employment. 

** They listen attentively,” he adds, to the accounts they hear of 

** those countries where life and property are secure ; but the impres- 

** sion made upon their minds is of the same character as that whith 

“ most men receive when told of the joys of the other world. It is 

« 

“ unaccompanied by any desire to leave that which they inhabit*.” 
This writer also observes, and with truth, that in a government 
like Persia it would be impossible to adopt any other than the most 
prompt and vigorous measures when a great offender is concerned. 
It is, indeed, obvious, that a noble of rank, (particularly the chief of 
a tribe,) would almost always have the means of escaping punish- 
ment : and the monarch is forced, therefore, to proceed with caution, 
lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty individual, he should hazard 
his own safety, or the peace of the country. It is, from these causes, 
that marks of favour and honorary dresses not unusually precede dis- 
grace and death. The victim is decorated for the sacrifice ; and the 
dagger of assassination is employed to perform the office of the sword 
of justice^ 

The actual power of the Monarch of Persia depends upon the 
condition of his empire ; and as that is continually fluctuating, it is 
impossible to do more than to offer some general observations on the 
limits fixed to it by usage, and to state what the king himself recog- 
nises as the bounds of his own authority, and what is generally 
believed he cannot overstep without danger of serious discontent and 
tumult, if not of general rebellion. 


* Chardin, Vol. V. page 231, 2«i 
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The king daiims* as has been before '^atated, the right of |tidgit)g C»ap, 

ui>OQ all occasions the conduct of hi& minivers, officers, and servants, 
and of fining, disgracing, plundering, or putting them to death, at 
pleasure : but even this admitted power, which is always considerably 
checked by public opinion, does not extend to any interference with 
their religion : nor is he considered to have a right to seize, or to 
confiscate, any personal property belonging to them which, their 
family possessed before they entered his service, and which is 
guarded by legal titles, and has cither beep granted or purchased 
by them or their ancestors. This species of property is deemed 
under the peculiar protection of the ShcrrAh, or “ written law;" and 
a violent seizure of it would be considered as a most tyrannical out- 
rage. It, however, continually occurs, that when the king imposes 
a heavy fine upon a minister or governor of a province, whom he 
deems a public delinquent, he adopts rigorous measures to enforce 
payment, till he compels him to sell his estates, and goyernment 
is usually the purchaser : but the very observance of this form, in 
cases where the individual is one of that class whose persons and 
property are admitted to be at the mercy of the monarch, is the 
strongest of all proofs of that respect in which this kind of property 
is held. It is owing to the violent revolutions to which Persia has 
been lately exposed, that so many estates have been forfeited by the 
flight or extinction of the families by whom they were possessed : 
but there are still numbers of this class who can boast the enjoyment 
of lands* that have for centuries belonged to their ancestors. 

* 1 was told by Meerza Buzoorg, the prime minister of tbe Frince Abbas Meerza, 
that his personal estate teen in his .family several centuries ; and many of the 
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f Tiut conduct of the Monarchs of Persia to the ecclesiastical order 

has, with very, few exceptions, been always the same. This cl^ss 

is, in a great degree, exempt from that tyranny which oppresses 

others: and the land which has been granted by government, or 

by individuals, for the support of mosques, colleges, and tombs, 

is deemed sacred, and can neither be alienated nor seized. It is 

true that Nddir Shahi secularized almost the whole of this property; 

but this measure was deemed not only indefensible, but sacrilegious : 

and we have not in Persian history another example of so violent an 

act of authority. If the sovereign be restrained, by a sense of the 

religion he professes, and a deference for the general feeling of those 

whom he governs, from oppressing the religious order, he is no less 

prevented by usage, and the apprehension of exciting secret discon> 

tent or open revolt, from interfering with the established customs 

of the military tribes of his dominions : and even the civil branches 

of the population of Persia may, unless in cases of insurrection, be 

pronounced as exempt from suffering, in a direct manner, from the 

tyrannical exercise of the personal authority of the monarch of that 

country. Their lives and property are generally secure, unless under 

« 

the sentence of the law : and though their judges and magistrates can 
impose fines, inflict corporal punishment, and sentence to death, they 
have no power of directing landed property of inheritance to be 
seized or alienated, unless for the satisfaction of creditors: and we 
cannot have a better proof of the security of private estates, than a 


ancestors of this minister enjoyed high station. 1 have known several persons of 
less note, who assured me^ that they inherited lands which had been for ati equally long 
tiint^ possessed by their foiefaiheis. 
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knowledge* that, during the latter years of the Sufiavean c^i^ty, cRAP.xxiti 
land sold for twenty-five and thirty years' purchase^ and that all 
the late revolutions which have afflicted Persia, and the heavy im- 
posts that have been laid upon the inhabitants of that country, have 
never reduced it below one half of its former value*. 

The king nominates whomsoever .he pieces to be governors of 
provinces and principal collector# of the revenue: but d military tribe 
will only obey a leader who belongs to the family of their chiefs; 
and the king is not always able to interrupt the regular succession. 

When he appoints, or, more properly speaking, supports a chief 
who is disagreeable to the tribe, their violent discontent and insub? 
ordination often compel him to revoke the measure he has adopted. 

The principal magistrates of cities, who act under the governor, 
and 'those appointed to preside over different wards, roust, as has 
been before stated, not only be natives of the city, but persons who 
are agreeable to the majority of the inhabitants. , These ^.officers, 
therefore, and the magistrates of towns and of villages, may almost 
be said to be elective. The eflFect of this system is to render the 
situation of the magistrate of a town like that of the chief of a tribe ; 
and we often ' find that it is hereditary in a particular family. A 
magistrate so chosen may occasionally bend before a storm he 
caiinot resist, and become an instrument of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; but all his natural feelings, and the interest of himse^ and 
his successors, must dispose him to use what power he has for the • 
protection of liis fellow-citizens : and the custom, therefore, which 


* About ten yean ago, land in the vicinity of Shijraz was '«old at twelve yean* 
purchaae, which was>deemi^ a very low price. 
voT,. Tt. » 3 a 
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cii^xTlkn gridi^ tb' the inha'bitants of Persia fhis'dght of iofkieiiciog 9ttni<r 
nation of ^ir immediate superiors, v vwy effective in preserriog 
them from some of the worS't evils of a despotic rule. This privilege; 
ad' has been mentioned, is extended to all the principal tradesmen and 
artisans of Pef^. In every great city each class has its bead, whom 
the general voice has raised to that Condition ; and through this-person 
all particular imposts laid upon the* trade, or manufacture, to whldt 
the parly belongs, are paid, while all grievances are represented 
through the same channel. 

There is no country in which men enjoy more personal freedom 
in regard to their place of residence than in Persia. All ranks, 
except those in the public service, or slaves, (who are not numerous,) 
may go where they choose within the kingdom, or leave it whenever 
they desire to do so. There is no passport required : the govern- 
ment never offer any obstruction to an individual following his own 
inclinAtipn in this particular ; and the facility * with which men can 
remove from the effects of tyranny, may be deemed one of their 
securities against its oppression. ‘ f ^ 

We • have already stated, that the confusion which prevails in 
Persia, between the courts of Sherr&h and Urf, or “ written and 
customary law,” has been purposely promoted, not ‘only by the 
monarch, but by all those who enjoy power. It is a great source 
of emolument : for in cases of dispute, (except on points 
expresdy limited to ,"the decision of the written law,) the favour 

' * Ttii^e Are some exceptions to this rule. The male Armenians in Persia 
liiiqr leave that kingdom, bat they canant .remove the femalee of their faasUy 
vridtOBia passport, which is seldua obtained but with frea^U^hk «0|d expeuae. 
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of king, or of those civil or miUtfU’y officers who >84^ chap.xxiii 

with his authority, is essentidl; aiid it is generally sought by the 
most corrupt means. It is quite impossible to define the exact 
nature of a system which varies with the character of the chief 
ruler, and 6 ( those whom he entploys, and which is more or less 
oppressive,, as he is moderate and just, or venal and rapacious. 

In* a country where the law, as it is termed, is administered in 
so summary a manner, and where decisions are given at the 
moment, and upon a hurried examination of facts, men with the 
best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence: and those 
who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, have the easy 
means of doing so under the form of justice. The principal check 
upon the conduct of subordinate governors is an appeal to the 
throne, which those whom they oppress can always make, as no 
person can prevent an individual in Persia from seeking that relief ; 
and when be reaches court, he is certain of attention ; ffir sup- 
posing even that there is no disposition to redress the injured, it 
i^ by an accumulation of these complaints against the governors of 
provinces and cities, that the king and his ministers furnish them- 
selves with matter of accusation, which either affords a pretext of 
removing and plundering the party accused, or of compelling him to 
share w’ith them the spoils he has obtained by the abuse of his power. 

It is impossible for the most virtuous public officer to guard against 
these accusations, which often brought forward by the intriguing 
efforts of his enemies : and when the court is corrupt, innocenCb is 

It 

no security. Men in high station, therefore, may be said to |se qJm- 
polled to vidence and extortion by the character of the sgMrt^etn. 

They m«(st pk>yi#e ‘themselves with the only meefis by which they 
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c^n satisfy .thfik.cupidUy of their superic^ and dave therpselves froqa 
disgrace and punishment. 

, 7be same species of corruption which prevails in the judicial 
aditilbistration) pervades that of the collection of the revenues but- 
oppression in this branch is attended with more difficulty ; as it is 
not unusual for whole villages and districts to rise against it ; . and 
when the distance prevents their going in a body to the capital* 
they send deputies. This proceeding is seldom adopted with a hope 
of obtaining redress, but it is almost certain to stop the progress of 
abuse ; for no person, unites very powerfully supported, dare’ con- 
tiouek to oppress those who have carried their complaints before 
the king. 

The situation of the public officers in Persia, frmn the highest to 
the lowest rank, appears precarious, and full of anxiety and danger : 
yet there is no country in which employment is more eagerly sought. 
It always gives consequence, and sometimes wealth ; and all who 
attain it' seem desirous of grasping as much as they can without a 
very flagrant violation of law and justice. The liigher ranks are 
in some, degree res^mned by a regard for that popularity which 
^yes them strength; and the lower, by a fear of the punishment 
which follows detection and exposure. The situation of the petty 
magistrates and txdlectors of districts*, between rapacious and yio> 
lent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, and a 
rude. and turbulent populace, who are reluctant to pay even just 


* Every province in Persia is divided into b&Ilooks, or districts, to each of which 
thaqi.is a separate zaubit, or mami^er, whose duty usually combines that of magistrate 
and collector. 
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must, however, be veyjr miserable. A few years ago, Wben'CHAPxxin 
the prince, who is governor gener^ of Fars, called upon the 
officerif of his court to know what punishment he should inflict 
upon a very notorious thief, who had just been seaaed ; ** .Make 
** him,'' said a noble, whom age and the loss of his Mght had 

privileged, to speak his sentiments’ with freedom, “ the manager 

.» 

“ of a district in Pars. I can conceive no crime," he added, ** ftjr 
“ which such an appointment would not be an adequate punish- 
“ ment." ' ■ 

The despotic and venal system of government which has long 
prevailed in Persia has not subdued the spbit of i the nalivea of 
that kingdom ; nor has it impoverished them in that degree which 
might have been expected. The ministers and chief nobles appear to 
be in the enjoyment of affluence ; and all persons in the public ser^ 
vice seem to .have ample means of supporting themselves and their 
families. Some of the merchants and principal inhabitants of towns 
are possessed of considerable property ; and among the other classes' 
of the people, though few are rich, there seem to be hardly any 
in actual want*. The hitter may, in a considerable degree, owe 
this exemption from penury to their fine climate and productive, 
soil, and to their industry and frugal habits: but in Persia, as in 
other countries, falsehood and deceit keep pace with tyranny and 

V 

injustice : and the abuses of the government* and the constant' 
changes to which it is exposed, appear to have more effect upon 
the moral than on the physical condition of the people. In Persia 

7 

* I sb^tuld pronounce, as far as my own obsecration went, dfat th«K a» febrer 
mendicants in Persia than in any country I ever saw. 
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€iiAP.lxm 4nrery msn toomplainB of his poverty^ and of the violemoe of '.the 
govemnvent ; but this complaiat as often proceeds from a desire 
to avoid' ( oppression, as from its actual pressure. The system is 
and these who suffer from it, naturally hate the persons 
by whom it is administered ; and to this feeling, which is destructive 
of all social ties between the rulers and those whom they govern, 
we may, in a great degree, attribute the constant recurrencd of 
those internal troubles in Persia, which have for so long a period 
exposed that country to a succession of civil wars add revolutions. 

The character of the persons intrusted with the government 
of provinces, must always have a considerable influence on the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. The Satraps of ancient 
Persia appear to have had the same power as the Beglerbegs of 
modern -times. ' The Caliphs, while they held that kingdom, divided 
it atpong military leaders ; and the conquerors from Tartary, who 
established their sovereignty over it, pursued the same system, but 
employed the princes of their own families in these high stations. 
Seme of the Suflavean kings adopted this policy : but the last 
monarchs of that race confined their sons to the haram, as is the 
moderU usage of Turkey ; and, with the hope of increasing their 
revenue, and of preventing rebellion, they nominated men of low 
birth and civil pursuits to the office of superintendii(iits or farmers of 
provinces : the consequence has been shown ; tranquillity was 
obtained, but the empire weakened. Nddir Shah, and his immediate 
successors, employed military chiefs in all the principal governments; 
and the reigning monarch has divided almost the whole of Persia 
his sons c but he places widi these princes viziers or ministers, 
whom he considers in a great degree responsible for the internal 
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government of the province . In some casc»», a separate peia^ ciue.iuaa 
is appointed superintendent of the. revenue, and there is ahopat 
always an officer nonoinated by the crown tp command the 
troops*. It appears very difficult to pronounce, on the merits 
o£ these opposite systems : that now pursued is certainly the most 
generous ; .but, though the conduct of royal governors, who desire 
to ’attach those under their rule, and who ‘ are above being the 
mere purveyors of an avaricious court, may ^ve present prosperity 
to the kingdom, the extent of future danger cannot be concealed. 

On the occuirence of an accident to their icommon parent, whom 
they obey from habit and from duty, thmr condition becomes 
critical, if not desperate ; and submission, even to an elder brother, is 
no security against their continuing an object .of his suspicion. In 
such circumstances, rebellion, or flight from the kingdom, present 
the only roads to safety ; and the latter is not likely to be contem* 
plated till all hopes are abandoned of the former being successful. 

We shall conclude this Chapter, upon the Government of Persia, A"«y of 

Persia. 

by a short view of the army of that state, which comprises a con- 
siderable body of irregular horse, furnished by the military tribes of 
the country, and commanded by their own chiefs ; a numerous irre- 
gular militia, raised and supported by the provinces and principal 

* When 1 first visited Shiraz, iu 1800, the Pnnee Hussua Aly Meerza was goveroof 
general of Fars; Cher&gh Aly Khan was his vizier; Meerza Mahomed Khan, the.son 
of Hajee Ibrahim, was the superintendant of revenue; and N&sser-uHah Khan l^ara- 
goozuloo was commander of the forces. When I was there in 1810 the prince oon- 
tlfined governor general; but Mahomed Nnbbee Khan held both the office of viider 
And snperintendant of revenue. S^uck Khan, a military chief, of the Ksyor ^ib^, 

4H>o|n>anded t^e 
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ciiAf*jtxm dtiei of tfatt «lii^ire : and a oorps of i^^foatry and anilleryt, clothed 

and diseipiioed in the European inaaner« * * 

Th#' irregular horse* of' modern Persia are the same kind of 

tn^hich opposed the Homans ; and they have preserved not 

only the habits, |}ut the mode of fighting, of their forefathers *. . • As 

the men are robust and- brave^ and their horses active and strong, 

« , 

there cannot be a cavalry more soiled for* all the purposes of prcjda- 
tory vratforOi The Persians assert, that their monarch oan command 
a body of eighty thousand of this description of troops, who perform 
military service in return for grants of land, and liberty of pasture. 
Every chief of a tribe is obliged to furnish a quota ■!*, proportionate 
to the nuibbera of bis followers. Each horseman I receives provi- 
sions for himself and horse, when employed, and a anaall annual pay ||. 

* The Persians now, it is true, use a carbine instead of a bow ; but, like their 
Parthian ancestors, they take their aim at their enemy when apparently flying from 
his attack* 

t Hoi^emen are furnished in other inodes, 1 And it stated in one MS. that the 
possessor of every water-mill in Persia was obliged to contributed man, mounted and 
equipped for public service. I am not certain that this usage still exists ; but it is not 
more than six years ago since it was stated, by a Persian nobleman in high public 
employ, to be one of the resources of the country : it is probable, therefore, that the ^ 
obligation is recognized, and that when the horseman is not required, the owner of the 
mill pays a sum of money to government. It is a remarkable fac|jj|,4hat a usage similar 
to the above mentioned, prevails over many parts of Turkey. 

} The horsemen are furnished by the families of a tribe, according to established 
custom. Sbmetimes one family furnishes several horsemen, at others only one ; and 
two or three small families are often charged with the support of only one mounted 
iibtdier. It is common to find'^substitutes, where there is no youth in the family fit for 
thi|^rvice. • 

^ i^'This seldoni exceeds five or six tom&ns per annum, and is hf in assignment 

- i ¥ 
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This class of the army, unh^s there he a prospect of plaadeif» chap.xxdi 
their oWn chief is in commankl, give vtheir services very reluctantly. 

They are only obliged to attend a few months in the year; and, 
if not ‘engaged in active hostilities, always return home durlpg the 
winter. 

The Monarch of Persia has constantly near his person a body of 
hoise, which are termed, as a distinction, his slaves, or royal guards* 

This favourite corps, which at present does not exceed three or four 
thousand men, is formed promiscuously from Georgian slaves, and 
the sons of the first nobles of Pereia. They are well mounted^ and 
well armed, at the public expense ; and their pay * is not only better 
than that of the other troops, but they are employed on every service 
that is likely to add to their income -f*. 

Almost all the population of Persia are armed ; and there is 
a militia in every part of the country, which is equally formed from 

on the revenue^ which the persons who receive it sometimes discount at a considerable 
loss. Each horseman has also an annual allowance of two ass loads of grain. The 
officers of this body have a larger pay than the men ; but few receive more than fifteen 
or twenty tomfins per aonum^ and four or five ass loads of grain. The ass load, it has 
been before mentioned, is computed at 700lbs. ; and the regulated value, if government 
pay it in money, is one tomfin* 

* They receive ftom twenty to thirty tomfins per annum : and as this is usually 
given in an assignment upon the revenue, and they are allowed to go personally to 
receive it, they almost always exact more than their due. This is not difficult ; for 
the very name of Gholam Shah, or **^one of the king’s personal guards,” throws a 
village, or district, into alarm. 

t Each of the princes of the blood that is employed in a separate government iias 
a small body of Gholams, or personal guards,” who" are upon the anme footing, in 
regard to their equipments, and employment, as those of the king. 

VOL. ' 3 8 
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OKWXtm of TrandeiiOg trib^ bii^ the inhaintants of citice end-TiUtgei. 
The i»iial do^et of thia m^tia,are to defisi^ their homes, and to aid 
th%poUo0* They are maintained by the province, town, or viUaga, 
to^hifh they bdong; and are liable to be called out dn any 
emergency : but when employed with the army, or in distant gur- 
naont, they receive pay fiom government*. The number of this 
seg^stered militia is stated to exceed one hundred and fifty thoumnd 
men. They provide their owp clothing and arms. The former is 
the coranioa dress of the>oounJtry to which they belong: the latter 
usually con»st of a mai(ddock» sabre, and dagger. The militia has 
no further discipline than that of obeying their own officers: and 
neither the men of this class, nor the irregular horse, will submit to 
be commanded by any but those of their own body, whom they 
deem their superiors. 

Bdbre the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the only array of 
Persia was the irregular horse, and the common infantry, or militia of 
the country. That monarch, with the desire of opposing the Turkish 
janizades, and from a wish to check the overgrown polver of the khans, 
or chiefe of tribes, formed a corps of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a rude park of artillery. He also raised a body of twelve thousand 
horse, which were commanded by the favourite officers of court. 
Through the aid of this force of infantry and cavalry, who were in- 
discriminately formed ftom men of military tribes and Georgian 
slaves, and who were entirely dependent upon the monarch, Abbas, 
and his immediate successors, were able to keep in chedk, and ulti- 


* Their paj, when employed, is from five to seven tom&os per annum, and from two 
to BB* loads of grain. 
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doteljr^o dtttmjn the power of the great khaiia^ ' Or tliiefB of railityy 
tribes, 'whose ^^wav faod^faefbre constittRed the whole ‘fnee of lllo 
kingdom, and who were first redaoed to thkty thousand men, and 
ultimately so broken and discouraged, that they ceased to be fiwmid- 
aibfe either to the monarch of the country, or his enemies. TbOepkit 
and strength of this branch of the army of PeHsta has been revived 
by ihose scenes Of turbulence and war with which that countiy has 
been afflicted during the last century; and the army of Aga 
Mahomed Khan consisted of irregular horse and infitntry, a few 
unwieldy pieces of cannon, and a number of rmrnbooruks*, or 
camel swivels : but the present monarch has, with a view of op- 
posing the Russians, and of strengthening his internal ^government, 
formed a body of regular infaotiy and artillery *1*, which already 

* This name is derived from zumboor, or " wasp.” The terminating k marks the 
diminutive, and these swivels may be called little wasps. 

t The disciplined infantry of Persia consists of two great divisions, called the 
Snrb&z, or " the resolute,” and J&nbkz, or the contemners of life.” The former, 
which consists twelve corps of one thousand men each, fau been raised and 'is 
maintained by the Prince Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent. This division is composed 
of men of particular tribes and districts. There are two regiments of the tribe of 
Affshkr, two of that of Shakftkee, two of M4raadee, one of the inhabitants of Eriv4n, 
one of those of Tahreez and its vicinity, one of K4r4d4ghce, one of Kangooloo, one of 
Mookuddnm, and <H&.of Dumballoo. All the men of whom this division is formed are 
natives of the province of Aderbijan, which is under the immediate government of thdhf 
royal commander. The Prince Abbas Meerza has also raised a regular brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of twelve hundred men, and a corps of horse artillery of suAoieot 
strength to num twenty field pieces. Both these corps are formed of men rirom the 
different military tribes. The whole of this body of troops was first disciplined by 
French oAcent, and afterwards by English. It has, however, chteflj^ owed the 
efficiency it alitaiaed to the character of Abbas Meerza, who has laboured to 
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ArikMa>t'to . twetity thousand .vnen : i^rid {>at« of this 'ne#' 
ttoops, iiiiQ have been hittnly trained by Eoglisfa offiOefsj iare 
clo^edy .armed, and paid by government, and established on a fbot» 
distinct from the militia of^be country, * ’ 

There is no subject of such essential importance to any country 
as the constitution of that army which is' to preserve its national 
independence. It appears .evident that the military force of a 
itingdom must be of a character congenial with that of the govern- 
ment, or it cannot be efficient for its defence. A barbarous despotism 
is always in danger of perishing by the means by which it was 


a^rtmHate bc|th ia appearance and equipments^ to the regular armies of Europe. 
The pay of rbe troops of which it is composed is superior to that of any other class of 
troops in Persia. The pay of the officers is from forty to five hundred toin&ns per 
annum; and the common soldiers receive ten tom&ns, besides certain articles of dress, 
and rations when on service. The difierent regiments of which this force is composed 
are willing to be commanded by European officers, but are reluctant to grant the 
same obedience to Persian superiors of a different tribe. It has, however, been the 
policy of Abbas Meersa to subdue this spirit ; and he has placed some of his favourite 
officers in chat:ge of corps formed of tribes to which they do not belong. As an addi- 
tional enoouragement to this new branch of the Persian army, crown lands have been 
granted to the soldiers who serve in it, on more favourable terms than they arc given 
to any other tenants. 

The J&nbfiz, who are more immediately attached to the king,4firo nominally of an 
equal number.witb the Surb^, but their real strength is not computed at more than 
eight or n^e thousand men. This body of troops is neither ao well paid, clothed, nor 
disciplined, as that under the prince. They are formedi in the same manner, of distinct 
tribes. Among these are two regiments of Bukhteefirees : and it is a remarkable fact, 
l^at these rude mountaineers have been reported, by the English officer who was em- 
^Iseipline them, as more tractable and intelligent than any oth^r corps in the 
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aa4 is 6iip|K>rtied : And the very violence which it. inusfc'>ttH^ 
to preserve its existrace,< h|M the effect of keeping its subjects iir^ 
rude state ; for they will neither labour to produce that which, force 
may wrest from them> nor abandon any of those defences which their 
personal habits, their social union, or their local situation, afford them, 
as a shield against the violence of tyrannical power. In civilized 
cohimunities, military tribes cannot be allowed to exist, as they are 
constituted upon principles at variance with such an order of society. 
In such, therefore, the army of the state is indiscriminately formed 
from all ranks of its subjects; and the force of example, and the 
severity of discipline, supply the want of those habits and sentiments 
which give energy and force to the warlike inhabitants of a ruder 
government : but it is one consequence of this condition, that a 
nation almost entirely intrusts its safety to its army. If that be con- 
quered, it falls ; for the remainder of the people cannot become 
soldiers in a day; and they are, from their occupations and peace- 
able habits, incapable of that irregular, but effective resistance, 
which a population of a different character continue to offer .to 
invaders, long after their armies have been defeated, and their 
cities taken. 

It continually occurs,, that the despotic monarchs of uncivilized 
countries dcsii^.to have all the advantages of those permanent esta- 
blishments, which give prosperity and strength to a well-regulated 
government, and hope to attain these, particularly a disciplined army, 
without any sacrifice of their absolute power. These efforts to obtain 
objects which are incompatible, may sticceed so &r, as to add, for 
the moment, to t^e internal tranquillity of the country, by 'checking 
or subduing tbe turbulent spirit and ambition of feudatory lords!,' and 
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thek ^rlike ibilowers : but a total cbai^ of the gqvergiiueiil, ^itself 
must tak«,^lace» before the uew systeiu. of defence tCan op^|»te» 
further than to paralyse the old. An army caunot possibly be 
,]^{^||itaiiied in a state of discipliue and efficiency, for any length 
of time^ unless its pay be regular, and all its' equipments complete: 
and this can never be the case, except in a state where the successioo 
to the throne is settled, where the great majority of the populatibn 
are of peaceable habits, and where establishments are pern^anent, 
and the laws respected, and administered upon principles which are 
understood, and not liable to .be altered at the will of the sovereign, 
and of those to whom he delegates his authority. That a regular 
army may be instrumental, by the influence of its example, and 
habits of order, in promoting civilisation, there can be no doubt; 
but this change must coincide with many other reforms, or every 
effort to render it effectual to the great object of national defence 
will prove abortive, and terminate in disappointment. 

The reigning Monarch of Persia has been disposed to try this 
system by an observation of the advantages which the Russians 
derived from their discipline, and a belief that his subjects, if 
clothed, ' armed, and trained in the same manner, would be more 
equal to a contest with that nation ; and he has probably seen with 
satisfaction, the growth of a force, which is also jpalculated, from 

V ^ 

its formation, to increase his power over the more turbulent part 
of his ofm subjects : but it is perhaps fortunate for bis kingdom, 
that this plan has not yet proceeded to an extent that can have 
seriously injured either the feelings or the efficiency of that irre- 
gu^T army, to which Persm must (while her government remains 
trust principally for her defence agadust the attack 
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of any European power. The means wluch this nation pota^^^ 
to resist such an attack* are far from ihconsKlerable ; but they ^ 
of a character which would not be improved by, the partial intro- 
duction of a new military system. They consist chi^y 6^ natural 
obstacles, which nothing but a long period of time, 'an4 many 
radical changes, could overcome. Tile gi;eat proportion of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom must be civilized before they could 
be subdued. Neither the soil, nor the productions of the country, 
are of a nature to invite conquest : and its internal condition, 
connected with its relative position to the most warlike and 
barbarous of all the nations of Asia, would place the European 
state, which attempted that project, in a situation of more difficulty 
and embarrassment on the day that it was apparently accom- 
plished, than on that on which it was commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^ * 

Observations upon the Climate, Productions, and Population, of Persia, .with some 
Hemarks on the Appearance of its Cities and Villages, and a short MEtice of 
the Progress wh^' the Inha|>itants of that Country have made in the Study of 
the Sciences, Fine Arts, and general Literature. 


ciiAP.xxiv Afteii the full account that has been given of the religion of Persia, 
and the mode of the administration of that kingdom, it will be useful, 
before me proceed to a consideration of the manners and usages of 
its inhabitants, to offer some general observations upon its climate 
and productions ; the amount of its population ; the style and 
appearance of its cities, towns, and villages ; and the progress 
which the natives of this celebrated country have made in the useful 
and fine arts : but it is only meant to take a very concise view of 
subjects which have been already exhausted by the labours of able 
and scientific travellers. 

Persia, now that Georgia is separated from .th^!^ kingdom, may 
be said to extend from the twenty-sixth to the fortieth degree of 
north Idtttude, and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first degree of east 
longitude. There is, perhaps, no region in the universe of its extent 
which has a greater diversity of blimate. This difference of tempera- 
tbwij however, appears to be more dependent upibn elevation and 
sc^l^^an upon distance from the equator. In the' squlhern part 


Climate of 
Persia. 



of k’nigdom; ivvhidi i^idvdes those ^^istfrcts of the .provittces o^Af/isj^r 
of Kfflman, «L&ristan, ^^wfSy and Kha^istao, < that lie between the 
mountains and the shores of the Persiap 0^1f, t|ie heal* in sum- 
mer is very great.; dnd it Js increased by those sandy .and barren 
plains with which ibis trook abounds* and which' prese^jt;, to ;|he 
eye of the A^raveller nearly the ikime prospects as those of Arabiai 

• t 

* The following table of the mean temperatnre of Abuiheher, which lies about the 
eentre of^this tract, is taken from observations made by Mr. Jukes in 160 S. 
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• aBIOABKS. ' 

MONTH. 

8an 

Two 

Nine 


111*. 

P M 

V. M. 


January 

58 

65 

62 

CPrevfnhng tvmda northerly; violent thunder and hghtmng on the Ipih; 

\ hctle ram fell during thib month; diatant mountains white wHb snow. 

y An unusual quantity of rain fell this month; very tempestuous weather, 

\ with southerly winds. 

February 

62 

66 

4 

63 

March 

6$i 

69 

67f 

Pleasant weather; a good deal of rain. ^ j 

April 

72 

76^ 

73^ 

Pleasant weather; northerly wind prevailing, 
f Distant mountains no longer covelred with snovr; on the 31st the tber-* 

< mometer rose to 110, in a tent, with a fly. Some ram fell in thi^ month, 

V. and we bad thunder and lightning. 

May 

80i 

85i 

8St 

June 

86i 

93 

884 

93 

f No rain ; prevailing winds W. N. W.^ light breezes beginning to blow 

1 from the land dirriog the night. 

CNo rain; partly regular land winds afler nineP. M. till morning; prevail- 
\ mg winds northerly ; dews at night towards the end of the month. 

r No rain; north-west winds prevailing ; dews at night; thermometer, one 

July 

89i 

03 





October 

85 

too 

89 

< day in tents, up at 115, with a soud^east wind ; exceedingly oppressive 





V weather. • 

Septein, 


95 

91* 

No rain ; heavy dews ; north-west winds prevailing. 

October 

4 

75* 

871 

78 

r A very little rain on the 18th ; mornings and evenings, at the end of the 
(. month, plesdant ; winds variable, chiefly northerly. 

Novem. 

63 


08 

r Stormy, with thunder, lightning, and- rain, during this montlf; jmoun- 

\ tains seen covered with snow ; at the end of the month pleasant weather. 

Decern. 

5i 

65i 

03 

C Soutb^steriy winds, and sooietidtes violent; the weather, howevwf» 


1 usually very pleasant. 


Mr.» Jukes •|late^>tfaat he made ohseryatioos , on the d&matc qf in 

succeeding yuarsi a)iki| found thepa nearly coiMspond with the above. ^ 
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Whl^ 9itt Imoim %ifKler ttie tia^^ <of S<ititii»66fn 
neitlief frequent; nor attended 
iviH^dali^^ in re^^on, i^rhich is probably omng to the nanownew 
ef Ifaq^si^ce between Ij^ bea add 'the mounteim^ During the ttnro 
flftet Ihonths of wlmtoer B atrong ncmh^nxeaterly wind prevails over the 
whole of this tract* whidi* iat times,' MeWs with trOch violence that 
it brings with it clouds of a light, impalpable sand, frwni the op^ 
site shore of Arabia^ a distance of more than two degrees. In 
the autumn the •heats are more oppressive than in summer; but 

W * 

in winter and^lpring the climate is delightful. It is never very 
cold, and sno^ seldom thlls on the soitthern side of that range of 
fountains by which it is divided fh>m the other parts of Persia. 
The rains in this * quarter, which are not heavy, fhll in the winter, 
or eariy in spring. The prevailing winds are from the north-west 
and south-east; and rain is almost always accompanied by the 
latter, which, though often very violent, hardly ever continues above 
teree or four days at one period. Some parts of the interior of 
the provinces of Kerman and lAristan are subject to extreme 
hedts, particularly those districts of the latter which border upon 
the Desert of Seistan. 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of Pars 
above the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and ci|yi neither subject 
to the oppressive heats of the lower and more southern parts of 
Persia, nor* to that seVIbity of cold whidi is experienced in the 
more elevated and northern provinces of that kingdom*. The 

K 

4 t, <r 

/ 

' * IbwsSlininer at Shirm is wartU, bi* Uie b«at is nvtel’ ptilfimSfbi andtbe nights, 
tbe wannest weather, ate coo) Wnd pleasaipit' 'Wluen I Was tbere in ISOO, 
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l^mpef^unt of tbi9 pan &( Faa^ yariqn aiii4< tf ^ p g to tl)j^ ekaytion cn^p^Wv 
of tl^ dilGkaoi, fa^ea^jvi4i< vbioh^t kfiti^knp«^9ied; but aettlur*"'' 
tbo beat nor tbe oiidd is oi^oessive. ^ ^ , t 

l^be soU of the interior part/ of Fars**,i| in general -jiicb and 

J*' ^ 

.productive,^ li^hore are &sv large at^e§ip8>i but 4 huo^btBce of ^mlats ; 
ppd while, its more mountaanoits distlicte afford excdilmit pasture 

a 

fqr the dcHpks of those tribes by which they are inhabitedf the 


vallies n^ Shiraz, and the other, towns of the province, produce 
ahnost every kind of grain and of truit.in the greatest abundance. 

As we proceed northward into the egtenaiv^ province of Irak, 
,lhe climate improves; and Isfahan^ once the capital, and still 
the principal city of that kingdom, appears to be placed in the 
happiest temperature* that Persia can boast. Its inhabitants ahs 
strangers to that heat which is fell, during some of the summer 
months, at Shiraz ; yet their winter is hardly more severe. Except- 
iog a few weeks in the year, the sky of this favoured region is 
unclouded and serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow 
seldom lies long*upon the ground. The air is so pure and dry, tha$ 
Uie brightest polished ipetal may be exposed to it without being 


in one of the hottest days of June, Fahrenheit’s thermometer was at noon 94^, in the 
house, and 100® in a tent. In May, 1610, it nevet rose at noon above 88^, nor was 
below 74^. In the*^ morning;, at eight o*clock, it generally stood about 60^. In 
autumn the heat continued ; but i^n winter it became cold, the thermometer falling 
considerably below the freezing point* As late as March the^e was often a^boar firost 
upon the ground. April is a delightful month, the thermometer at suniise being gene- 
rally from 5(JP to 55^, at two p.m. 80^ to 84^, and at nine p.m. about 64^. 

e Mr. Jukes states, that from the average of twenty-seven days, incladingjlbe end 
** of md thaj^^Doifig of Jane, the tbeipometer, at aanrile, was a6% p. m. 
87% and at nine 6?^ 
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' " I s ^ ^ ^ " 

cmBiiam fTbe ’^y^ujiUinty , lOf the seasonl ia this 'part of , 

' to a^pensoa accustonl^ to ta-more 
• vai|^l4|^dH^te : .for they perceptibly Chati^ aliAoSt 

Wh^en jp>]|lng i^cooiineoees, there is, perhaps, 'no* spot 
in. the world where ^j^ure> ^urnes, a more lovely 'garb than at 
Isfahan: the clearn^s 'Oft/its streams, the shade of its lofty 
avenues, the fragrant., luxuriance of gstrdens, and the verd&nt 
beauty of wtd^pre^iog fields, combine - with the finest climate 
to . render it de1i^tful: < and we ar<3 -almost disposed, when we 
view 'thb ,^ehanch|ig %bece, to admit, that the hyperbole is not 
excessive which describes it as having an intoxicating effect upon 

I 

til)U3 sensetf^. 

♦ . The northern cities of Irak do not enjoy so fevotirable a climate 
as Isfal^n. The country about Hamadnn is very mountainous, and 

* The Persians have at all times boasted of the climate of this capital. A merchant 
of that nation, who had travelled to every quarter, was reaidlng at Delhi : and we are 
informed, that on being asked by the Emperor of India which he thought the bent spot 
in the world, he answered, without hesitation, My own house.” — “ Your own house!” 
replied the emperor, dikappointed at not receiving that flattery which he had anlici- 

V 

paled. — “ Yes, please your majesty,” was the reply; " and I trust I shall piove it to 
“ your satisfaction. You wifb allow/' he continued, " that the fourth climate 7 is the 
finest on the earth.” — I do,” said the emperor.—^' The province of Irak is admit- 
ted, I believe, to be the finest in that climate, and Isfahan ifi the fir#t city in Irak. 
Now,” said he, “ Saadut-abad is undoubtedly superior to every other ward in Isfahan, 
and my house is the best in Saadut-abad.’^ The emperor smiled, and approved both 
of his logic and his patriotism. ' " *• 

' *» / * ^ 

' B|f<4lte,gW{;r(t(ih,orA«aneienti, wbtelri.,*. only ayitem known in Fcnif^tli. habitable ealtb is 
di^ill^ iW se^o climates. ‘ 
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the winter, severe; while the Cities of Kasban* and Kootii, which ciiap.xxiv 

are situate on the verge of deserts, are “exposed almost to fta 
oppressive heat in Summer, as the countries 09 the shores of tfih 
Gul^ Teheran -f-, the residience of the kii^,^h^i lies immedtalely 
under those ranges of mountains that divide trak from Mlteen- 
deran, is exposed to great vicissitudes of climate, and is not 
deemed salubrious. . 

In Aderbijan, the summer is warm, and the winterj very severe : 
and in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to the southward, so 

* The extraordinary difTerence of climate between tfaie^.city and tl^ neighbouring 
high Valley of Kohrood has been already noticed.— Vide Vol. I. page 4. 

t The mean temperature of Teheran in the month of April, as taken by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, was 66^ at noon. In May, the thermometer was, in the morning, 67^; 
at two p. m. 76^; and at ten p. m. 7^^: but the summer, at the capital, is subject to 
excessive heats; and the winter is very cold. The climate of this city, however, and 
its neighbourhood, is subject to more sudden changes than any other part of Persia. 

When encamped at Uhaung, about sixtj -eight miles from 1 eheran, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1810, Fahienheit’s thtrmoinctcr, which bad been at noon 9^^, fell at three 
p ni. to 60®; and at eight p. m., when on the march to Sugzee&h&d, the wind -set in 
from the north-west, and it suddenly became as cold as in winter. The difference of 
the thermometer fiom noon to twelve at night was about sixty degrees. The north- 
west -wind which had caused this great change, is sometimes called Baud*e-Shahery&r, 
hut oftener Baud-e-Cauc^£in, or the wind from Cauc&s&n,” a mountainous district 
immediately to the north of Kazveen. This wind is common in winter, but not in 
summer ; and a storm of the kind we experienced, when it lasts any time, destroys all 
the fruit, and does great injury to the crops of grain. 

X Tabreez, the capital of this province, lies in north latitude 38 • 10'. When 
encamped near this city in June 1810, we found the thermometer sometimes 68® at 
sunrise, 94® at two p. m., and 5G® at ten p. m. The wind, at this season, blew strong 
from the eastward. ^ The following account of the climate of this city is tak^ i^m a 
journal kept by Campbell who remained there during the winter of 1008, 
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cOAP.Xxiv great is the efiect of eteva^on, that the winter may he paid to com 








,itaence.^^ti^^* ^ country. 


sis» Ghilan'an^ Maaenderan, have, 
liljpe *1^' SDUtberp, ™t:Olq<«#Bki a warm <- region. The former ^ the 
or mc^ntatEkplEis ,jp’|>ich borders on ^rak and Aderhijan ; 
ihd the' latter, thd^ 'JpfainX* tl^ stitch along the shores of the 
Caspian. Both these provinces abound in forests and rivers, which 
may be said to be rare im^dmosl every other part of Persia. Silk is 
cultivated ill 'G^lah, 'yad in some parts of Mazenderan ; but the 
latter country is m^^st celebrated for its culture of rice, which is of 
very superi<^t' quality ; 'hnd its producing this grain in such abun- 
^noe, ifi a«proQf that its seal and climate are essentildly different 


On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fall of snow^ which cowred all the 
Burrouo4ii|g country; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the weather 
again bedame mild, and we had no excessive cold until the middle of December : from 
** which period, till the end of January, the thermometer, when exposed to the air at 
night, never rose above the zero and in our rooms, at mid-day, it seldom rose above 
18^. January was by far the coldest month. The water becatpe almost instantar 
neously solid in the tumblers upon the dining table. The ink was constantly frozen 
in our iiikstancift, although the tables were quite close to the fire. For at least a 
fortnight not an egg was to be bed# all being split by the cold. Some bottles of 
wine frqze, although covered with straw ; and many of the copper ewers were split by 
** tbe expansion of the water when frozen in them. Towards the end Febmary 
** the weather became comparatively mild; but on the first of May we imi a fall of 
** snow, and such cold weather, that it destroyed al| the vegetaiicm : afterwards the 
weather became very warm, and theji^ began to cut their com on tbe fifteenth of 
July-" 

* ^ have before stated, (Voh 6,) that when encamped on the Plain of 

Hpba^oo in l^urdjstan, oq the seventeenl}^ of August 1810, the wate|. froze, and the 
was thirty-eight degrees at^iinDrise. This plain iojp^hilide 36^ north. 


thermoiiieter 


A 
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from tiiat m the other palrts of Persist Th^ in both it 90^ cnftp.mp 
Ghilan are freq^t and heavy, ^ Ipwer 

country are described as 

lljie great province, or^kiogdom, ^ i|; is ofren termed, of.,]KhQ> 
rassan, has within itself every variety ef climate : but ali thcise 


districts which border upon the desert that, Stretches from Irak to 
Seistan are arid, and suligect lo extreme h^U : and in . some parte 
the inhabitants are, during a few weeks an summer, compelled 
to#avokl exposure, lest they shoilld be destroyed by the pestilential 
winds, or buried in the clouds of sand*, ^ with which they ^ are often 


^ Captain PoUtogef, who, in the begintiiog of April if8i0,^ikl his jottroey from India 
to Persia passed over a part of the desert which stretches into Baloochistan, has the 
following inleresting observatioo upon the subject. 

The soil (if such it may be called,) is a very light red sand ;^tfae particles of which, 
when taken rn the hand, are scarcely more than palpable : the whole is thrown (most 
likely by winds,) into a confused mass of waves of different dimensions, principally 
running from east to west. Many of these are fery remarkable in their formation. 
On the opposite aide to that on which the wind blows, where they often rise in nearly 
a perpendicular line to a very considerable height, they have, at a distance, the appear- 
ance of a new brick-wall: the side, towards the point from which the wind usually 
blows, (N. W.) slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it,) of the next 
or preceding wave, which rises in the same extraordihary manner, so as to leave a 
hollow or*patb between them, the waves which it separates varying in height above 
it from teU to twenty feet on each side. 

I had considerable difficulty and fatigue,” Captain Pottinger continues, ** in get- 
ting my camels over these waves, especially where we bad to ascend the perpendicular 
or leeward side of them : indeed, in several instances, we were obliged to destit from 
the attempt, and go round until a more favoiuable place or torn in the wsive offered. 
** On the slopiog/or windward side the camels got up pretty Well; ae^ai.llDoti as they 
** fotmd tlie top 4 eA^^Wve giving way with iheir weight, (which it iovartably did if 
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CHAP. XXIV accotnpaQiedl' but, notwithstanding this partial evil, Khbraisati 
may be isaiil to and salubrious climate. 

^rom what haiH^S^^itiei^'.TTO may pronounce, that, with the 
^ception of the provinc^ Oh die’ shore of \he Caspian, the clithate 
of Persia, though very vdrioil^haB every where the same quality of 
dryness, and purity' of,atmbsphere.' It has been before mentioned*, 
that this kingdom has baldly any great rivers, and does not abound 
in lesser streams, or springs. The consequence is, that it has few 

trees, excepting those which are Chltivated. It, perhaps, owes some 

" « * 

V 

0f any size,) they dropt oh^eir knees, and in that manner gradually descended with 
^ the sand^ which .was, luckily for ns, so and loose, that .the first camel made a 
sufficient path" for the others to follow without difficulty. This impediment, however 
annoying, was nothing to the distress suffered, not only by myself and people, but 
the camels, from the floating or mbving particles of sand ; a circumstance which I 
am quite at a loss to account for. On the first appearance of it, the desert seemed, 
at a distance of half a mile, or even less, to be a flat plain from six inches to a foot 
higher than the summit of the waves. This vapour^ or cloud, appeared constantly to 
<< recede as we advanced, and at times was formed completely round us, conveying a 
most distressing sensation ; and at the same time we were imperceptibly covered 
with small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, caused consider- 
able irritation, and was accompanied by severe thirst, which was grecitly increased by 
the intense heat of the vertical sun, by which the sand was so heated as to blister 
our feet, (being obliged to walk,) though we had shoes on. On inquiry, my guide 
said, that it was supposed, by those who had seen these floating sands, that the violent 
" heat caused the particles to rise, and that they, consequently, moved through the 
atmosphere: but as it wa^ perfectly still, as far as I could judge, I am in doubts 
" respecting the correctness of the guide’s ideas on the subject, although I certainly 
•• remarked that this phenomenon was more common during the heat of the day, than 
either in the tnoroing or evening ; so much so indeed, that I cannot say 1 ever saw it 
at etiber of the latter periods.” • Vide Vd. I. page 5. 
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of its salubrity to this cause, as it is more free than other regions of chap.xxiv 
Asia from those vapours and exhalatioiM , which, though they fructify 
the soilt^are often noxious tO ^tnimal, lllfe '^but ^s want of wood, 
while nt diminishes the general beauty^ of the country, is felt as a 
most serious inconvenience by its inhabitants : and an observation 
of the fact, compels us to subscribe to the justice of the remark of 
an intelligent Indian, who, on hearing some comparisons between 
the countries of Persia and India, which he deemed injurious to the 
latter, exclaimed : “ You Persians are continually boasting of your 
“ climate; but, after all, you have neither shade to protect you 
“ from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, nor fuel to save 
“ you from the effects of the piercing cold of winter!*' Speaking 
generally, however, we may certainly pronounce, that the tempe- 
rature of the interior provinces of Persia is delightful and healthy ; 
though there arc, no doubt, several parts of that kingdom which 
are subject to all the extremes of heat and cold, and others that 
are far from salubrious *. 

The surface of the soil of Persia varies, from the sandy and un- 
productive plains on the shores of the Persian Gulf, to the rich 

* The natives of the more arid regions of this country, particularly those provinces 
which lie on the shore of the Persian GuIFy have almost all complaints in their eyes, 
occasioned^ in some degree^ by the constant glare of sunshincy and the absence of ve- 
getation ; but more^ perhapSy by want of that cleanliness, whieby in such climes, is, 
beyond every thing else, conducive to health. Fevers are also frequent in this quarter, 
but not so much so as in some of the north-western provinces of the empire. Irak, 

Khorassan, and the inland paits of Fars, are among the healthiest parts of Persia: but, 
throughout that country, the robust frames and healthy appearance of the natives, 
are proofs in favour of iheir climate: and there is, perhaps, no nation among whom 
it is more rare to meet weakly or deformed persons. 

S U 
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CHAP. XXIV dayef soil on those of the Caspian ; hot it almost ev«ry.,jwhen8, tth 
quires: water to. rendet ;H ferntful’: and it is from this cause, 
than any other, 'that th^Vhreqnent invasions to which Jt ^has .been 
exposed have tended so greatly to diminish the produce, and«. con- 
sequently, to check the pophlatipn of that country. The destruction 
of a few water-courses, which .>have been made with great labour 
and expense, changes', in one season, a verdant valley into a desert 
Vegetable plain. Fcw couutries can boast of better vegetable* productions, or 
production,. greater variety, than Persia. Its gardens vie in beauty and 
luxuriance with any in the universe : and an idea may be formed, 
from what we observe of those parts of it that are highly cultivated, 
of the prosperity which that country might attain under a just 
and settled government. Some of its finest and most extensive 
vallies, which are covered with the remains of cities and villages, 
are consigned, as pasture grounds, to wandering tribes, to feed 
their cattle and Hocks; and over an extent of a hundred miles, 
once covered with grain, there now appears only the few scattered 
helds which are deemed sufficient to furnish with food the families who 
have the range of the domain, and to give an annual supply of green 
shoots to fatten their horses. 

Minerals. Persia does not abound in valuable minerals. Iron and lead, 

however, are found in many parts of that kingdom. The natives 
boast that there are also mines:]: of both silver and gold ; but these 

* 1 took great pains to introduce the potatoe into Persm; and the .soil^ in many 
parts, proved very favourable to that vegetable. 

t The first shoots of the barley^ which are termed khusseel, are cut in the spring, to 
give to their horses. 

1 have been informed, that a mine of gold was discovered in Fars, and one 
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have never been worked to any advantage. Persia has always chap.xxiv 
been ind^>ted to other countries for the precious metals : and it is 
reniarka|>le, that among a people whose sovereign deems the right 
of coining, his highest privilege, that foreign coins should form a 
considerable part of the currency * of his kingdom. There are 
no gems of any value found in this country except the turkois-f-. Gems. 

Thfe Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries, particularly that near Pcark 
the Island of Bahreen : but we can hardly consider any of those 
fisheries as belonging to Persia ; for though the monarchs of that 
nation have always claimed the sovereignty of this sea, they have 
at no period had a navy that could enable them to contend with 
the Arabian rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tame animals J of Persia, the camel, the mule, and Tame animals, 
the horse, are at once the most useful and the most excellent. 

Oxen, which are only used to till the ground, are not abundant ; nor o»en. 
are they remarkable either for their size or beauty : but in a country 

of silver ia Aderbijan ; but those ores were not found in sufficient quantities to pay 
the expense of working them. 

♦ The Turkish piastre, the ducat, and the Venetian, are among the coins which are ’ 
current in Persia, 

+ The best turkois are found in a mine in the mountains near Nishapore, in 
Khorassan. 

j: The elephant can no longer be numbered among the tame animals of Persia, as 
there are not above three or four in the kingdom, which have been sent as presents to 
the king. It is not probable that the elephant was ever indigenous to Persia: but 
there is no doubt that, from the most early times, they were known aqd used jo war 
by its inhabitants; and wc may conclude, from the sculpture at the Tauk-e-bostan, 
which was undoubtedly executed in the reign of Baharam the Fourth, that numbers of 
this noble animal swelled the pomp of the Sassanian monarchs. 
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CHAP. XXIV where there are .neither navigable rivers nor wheel carriages, it is 
natural that those animals, which are alike essential to promote the 
intercourse of peace, or to "^ves success to the operations of war, 
should be the object of the peculiar care of the inhabitants. In all 
those parts of Persia where the soil is arid and sandy, and which are 

Camel*, cxposed lo great heats, camels are preferred, for carrying burthens, 

♦ 

to all other animals. In some districts* of Khorassan they may 
be said to constitute the chief wealth of the inhabitants: but, in 

Mule*, almost all the other provinces of the kingdom, mules are in more 
general use ; and their extraordinary strength and activity, combined 
with their power of enduring fatigue, places this animal, in the 
estimation of the natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed 
is hardly an object of inferior care. 

Horse*. A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inhabitants 
of the districts which border on the Gulf still preserve pure those 
races of that animal which their ancestors brought from the oppo- 
site shore of Arabia. In Pars and Irak they have a mixed breed 
from the Arabian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse, 
compared with either the Turkoman or Khorassan breed, which are 
most prized by the soldiers of Persia']'. Both these latter races have 


* The Arab tribes who inhabit the countries which he between the Persian Gulf 
and the mountains, breed a number of camels, but they are of an inferior kind to those 
produced in Arabia, and many provinces of India. 

+ The price of horses in Persia varies extremely. The common horse is always to 
be purchased from fifteen to forty pounds: fine horses, particularly of the Turkoman or 
Khorassan breed, are, in general, very dear ; a hundred pounds is a common price, and 
sometimes a much larger sum is paid. They are often valued more from their breed 
than their appearance. 
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also a great portion of Arabian blood ; but from the original animal chap.xxiv 
of the country where they are reared being larger, and the pasture 
finer, they attain great size and strength. There are perhaps no 
horses in the world capable of enduring more fatigue than the 
Turkoman ^ and when trained, as they usually are, for predatory 
incursions,, they carry their riders, for days together, the most sur- 
prising marches*. The inhabitants of Persia were taught to value 
this race of animals by suffering from the inroads of the tribes by 
whom they are bred ; and who, secure in the superior qualities of 
the animals that carried them, used to issue, in parties of twenty 
and thirty, from the plains they inhabit, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and plunder the villages in the vicinity of the Cities of 
Kashan and Isfahan. 

Sheep are very abundant in Persia. The wealth of the wander- sheep, 
ing tribes consists in the number of their flocks : but they give 
no attention to the improvement of the breed of this useful animal, 
which affords them food, and some of the most essential articles of 
their raiment. . Though dogs be deemed unclean by Mahomedans, Dogs, 
the qualities of this faithful animal have overcome every prejudice ; 
and we find them in Persia, as in other countries, admitted to a 
companionship with man. They are chiefly cherished by the wan- 
dering tribes. They watch their flocks, guard their tents, and aid 
them in their field sports. Some of the dogs of this country which 

* I have before mentioned (Vol. II. page 241) the great distances which the 
Turkoman horses carry their riders. When I was in Persia in 1800, a horseman, 
mounted upon a Turkoman horse, brought a packet of letters from Shiraz to Teheran, 
which is a distance of five hundred miles, within six days. 
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CHAP. XXIV 

Wild animHls. 


Population. 


are. used in the chase, may be deemed among the most beautiful of 
their species. ; 

Persia, lijfe every country of which many parts are desolate,: 
abounds in wild animals ; among which may be numbered the* lion^ 
the wolf, the jackall, the fox, the hare, the wild ass, the argali, or 
“ wild sheep,” the mountain goat, and deer of a variety of kinds. 
We also find in this kingdom almost all the birds that me common to 
countries which lie in the same latitudes. 

It appears quite impossible to make a calculation of the 
amount of the population of Persia from any information that we 
yet possess of that country ; and we are taught to be very diffident in 
even offering a conjecture upon this subject, by the difficulty which 
we know to exist, in cases where there appears to be every means to 
aid us in forming a correct opinion. The calculations which the 
Persians themselves make of the population of their country are 
exaggerated beyond all credit. In a manuscript, which professes 
to be taken from state papers in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
and which enters into all the details of the numbers of the dif- 
ferent tribes and citizens, the total amount of the subjects of the 
Monarch of Persia is gravely stated at upwards of two hundred 
millions ! An European traveller *, who made his estimate near a 
century earlier, expresses his belief that the inhabitants of that 
kingdom are about forty millions : but an eminent geographer •f*, on 
the conclusion that the population of Persia and Caiidahar does not 
exceed that of Asiatic Turkey, computes their number at ten 


* Chardin. 


t Pinkerton. 
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millions; of which he thinks four may be allotted to the provinces of chap.xxiv 
Candahar, and six to what he terms Western Persia, or, in other 
words, the limits of the present kingdom : and this estimate is pro- 
bably not very remote from truth. It gives about one hundred to 
the square mile ; and, though some parts of Persia may far exceed 
that calculation, there are large tracts of desert which are totally 
uninhabited. 

There are, no doubt, many and powerful checks upon population 
in Persia : the unsettled state of the government, its oppression, tlie 
continual civil and foreign wars ; and, above all others, the debauch- 
ery and vice of a great proportion of the inhabitants, and the 
consequent neglect of their offspring. But, on the other hand, when 
we consider the salubrity of the climate, the cheapness of provisions *, 
the rare occurrence of famine, the bloodless character of their civil 
wars, their obligation to marry, and the comparative small number 
of prostitutes, we may conclude that the population of this country 
has not diminished so much within the last century as is generally 
supposed. Great changes have taken place in the condition .of 
cities, and many numerous tribes have removed from their former 
spots of residence ; but in most cases they have only been trans- 
planted to other parts of the kingdom. Within the last twelve years 
the number of the citizens of Isfahan has nearly doubled ‘f', in conse- 


^ Barley is often sold in Persia at one farthing per pound, and wheat is not on the 
average more than a third of the price dearer than barley. A cow is from sixteen to 
twenty shillings ; a good sheep from six to eight shillings; a goat from two to four 
shillings : and other articles of provision in proportion. 

t The population of this city, when it was the capital of the Suffavean Kings, was, 
if we can credit the European travellers by whom it was visited, between six 
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CHAP. XXIV quenee of the excellent local administration of that dtj, which has 
induced its former inhabitants to return from the villages near 
the mountains, where they had taken shelter from violence and 
oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, male offspring are desired 
beyond all other blessings^ even by the lowest ranks but female 
children, though not equally esteemed, cannot be deemed a burden 
upon their parents, in a country where celibacy is unknown, and 
where the poorest are seldom in want of food. It is also to be 
remarked, that in all Mahomedan countries -charity is so strictly 
enjoined as a religious duty, that a considerable proportion of the 
superfluous means of the rich is always distributed among the poor : 
and this must have its effect in encouraging population ; for there 
is no fact more certain, than that, that will always keep pace 
with the means of subsistence. The circumstance of the Persians 
being allowed to emigrate -ait pleasure to adjacent countries, where 
many of them find profitable employment, is also calculated to 
add, in a slight degree, to their numbers, as it removes one check to 
their increase. 

Though the population of Persia has perhaps diminished in a 
very considerable degree since the invasion of the Aflgbans, it has, 
no doubt, increased within the last twenty years, and may be said 
to be, at this period, rapidly increasing. But this observation only 
applies to the Mahomedan inhabitants of that country. The de- 
spised Jews are much decreased in numbers; and the persecuted 

•ad seven hundred thousand. ■ When I went to Persia in 1800 , it was not supposed 
to exceed one hundred thousand ; and it is now calculated at nearly two hundred 
thonsand. 
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Guebers, whose residence is confined to a quarter of the city chap.xxiv 
of Yezd, are probably over estimated, when computed at four 
thousand families. . The colony of Armenians, settled in a suburb 
of Isfahan, which formerly amounted to two thousand five hun- 
dred families, some of whom were of great opulence, do not now 
amount to. five hundred, none of whom are wealthy: and this 
race has diminished in a still greater proportion in all other parts of 
the empire. The whole of the Armenians in Persia are calculated, 
in an estimate made of their number by order of the Bishop of 
Julfa, to amount to tAvelve thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
souls, which is said to be not more than a sixth of their number 
before the Afighan invasion *. 

Persia has in all ages been remarkable for the magnificence and Magnificence 

and splendour 

splendour of its cities. Isfahan, which was for several eenturies the of Isfahan, 
capital of this kingdom, though it has ceased to be the royal resi- 
dence, is still the most populous. When viewed at a distance, 
the lofty palaces, and the domes of the numerous mosques and 
colleges of this city, derive additional beauty from being h.alf 
veiled by shady avenues and luxuriant gardens. Though the 
first impression be weakened by a nearer view, and by the con- 
templation of the ruins of former grandeur, enough remains to 
excite great admiration. The fine bridges over the Zainderood are 
still in good repair ; almost all the colleges have been preserved ; and 
many of the former palaces are yet perfect : while some new ones 


* I owe this enumeration of the Armenian population in Persia to Captain 
Frederick, who obtained it from the Bishop of Julfa. The statement made out 
by the bishop is very particular, and has every appearance of being correct. 
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CHAP.XXtV 


Ittlieljl bem -cieeted by the. parasent governor as if to tempt the 
xeigaksg mofuiiidi to make this once more the rojal residence. 
iHo l»uiidti%t can be mooe strUung than some of these paJaces. 

ftottt room er> hall is. in general veiy open, and supported 
by pillars' that are carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner; 
vrhile the large glass window^ throogh which it receives a mellov 
light* are curiously stained trifh a variety of colours. Before each of 
these palaces is an open . space, with a fountain, near which the 
domestics stand to watch the looks and words of the lord of the 
dwelling, who is generally seated at one of the windows. 

The Cbdr-Bagh, or “ the great avenue/* which has received the 
nan^e of the Four Gardens, has been already described -f*. Several 
of the private palaces that are built on the borders of this avenue, 
though uninhabited lor more than a century, arc still in good 
repair, and their appearance adds to the beauty of the city. The 
style of the architecture of these palaces is light and pleasing, 
though neitber regular nor magnificent: and they have, at a dis- 
tance, a very picturesque effect, ftom being surrounded with gardens 
and fine avenues. 

Every priocipal market in Isfahan is covered with an arched 
roof; and, while 'ample room is left on an elevated space on 
each side for a display of goods^ there is a road in the centre 
for passengers, whether on foot or on horseback. The principal 
caravansaries or ioUs of thia city are excellent solid buildings ; 
and many of the public baths are very splendid, being of great 
size, and paved with marble. The private houses are in general 


Hxgee Mahomed Hatseia Khan. 


t Vide Vd. I. p. 621. 
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good ; and those which are inhabited by the governor and other chap.xxiv 
public officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the palaces. 

These, like all Asiatic houses, present outwardly no appearance 
but that of high and dead walls, without aperture or window. 

One large door or gate is usually the only approach. In the interior 
there is a £ourt, which, if large, is laid out in walks, the sides of 
which are planted with flowers and refreshecf by fountains. To this 
court all the principal apartments of the mansion which are inha- 
bited by men open ; and adjoining, but completely distinct from this 
court, is a smaller one, around which are the inner apartments, 
belonging to the females of the family. To promote a free circula- 
tion of air in summer, evei^y house of this description has a high 
triangular building *, which rises far above the terraced roof, and is 
open at the top ; it receives the wind in whatever direction it blows, 
and by this means the different apartments are ventilated : in winter 
these are warmed by stoves, which are constantly supplied with 
burning charcoal. Almost every dwelling of any consequence in 
Isfahan has a garden belonging to it. This, while it adds to the 
salubrity and beauty of the city, must greatly increase its extent, and 
reconciles us to credit the account which states, that in its more pro- 
sperous days its walls were twenty miles in circumference 'f*. 

Teheran can as yet boast no splendid edifices except the palace Teheran and 
of the monarch. The munificence of Kurreem Khan ornamented 

* This ventilator is termed in Persia Baudgeer, wbich| literally signifies “ a wind 
“ catcher.” 

t This is Chardin’s statement, Vol. VII. p. S84. Kempfoer asserts, that Isfahan, 
with its suburbs, were sixteen fursukhs, or about sixty miles : but this is evidently 
a great exaggeration. 
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CHAP.xxi-v Shiraz mth a bazar or market, which is equal, if not superior, to 
any at Isikhan : but Shiraz has not many public buildings : and as 
there are few gardens and no avenues within its walls, its bare mud 
terraced houses, when viewed at a distance, give it more the ap'pear- 
Hamadan. ahcc of a ruincd, than a flourishing city ♦. The Town of Hamadan, 
once so famous under its ancient name of Ecbatana, hasiew beau- 

t 

ties to attract the Attention of the traveller. The small dome which 
canopies the remains of Mordecai and Esther, and the modest tomb 
of the celebrated physician Avicenna, stand near the centre of this 
city. - The former, as has been stated, continues to be an object of 
veneration to the Jews, and the latter is visited by all travellers who 
respect the memory of learning and genius. Many of the other 
cities of Persia are as remarkable for the excellence of their 
buildings as for the romantic beauty of their situation. Their site 
is usually upon small rivers or streams, and surrounded with gar- 
* dens. Almost all the towns in Persia have a defence : this is 
generally a high mud wall, which is flanked by turrets, and some- 
tinges protected by a deep dry ditch and a rude glacis. In every 
city or town of Persia there are one or more public caravansaries 
for -the accommodation of travellers. These edifices, which are 
also flKind at every stage on the principal roads of the kingdom, are 
in general built of stone or brick : their form is square, and the 
whole of the interior is divided into separate apartments : their walls, 

• The environs of Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The palace and 
garden of Jebfin Nem&h, and that of Tukbt Kujureab, as well as the gardens at the 
tombs of Hafiz and Sadi, are all places of public resort. The cluster of gardens at 
Mitajidre-Burdee, which bdongto'the inhabitants of this city, extend in length about 
five mtle«,.aad iaitzreadth nearly two : they abound with every variety of the finest fruits. 
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which are very high, are usually defended by towers, that they may chap.xxiv 
be secure against the attack of robbers. The houses in Persia are 
almost all built of mud, and have terraced roofs. Their inner 
apartinents are usually better than their external appearance indi- 
cates. The smaller villages are in general very rudely constructed ; 
and the common huts have often, instead of a^ terrace, a dome roof, 
that is made to avoid the necessity of using wood, which, it has 
been before stated, is throughout this country a very scai'ce article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia ; nor arc they Public roadi. 
much required, for the use of wheel carriages has not yet been intro- 
duced into that kingdom. Nothing can be more rugged and difficult 
than the* paths wdiicli have been cut over the mountains by which 
it is bounded and intersected. The great bencdls that would be 
derived from good roads has often been suggested to the Persians ; but 
they have a reluctance to adopt an improvement which they believe, 
and not without reason, would destroy one of those natural obstacles 
by which their country is defended 1‘rom invasion. The only excep- 
lion to this observation is a broad road or c.iuseway, which has been 
made, with great labour, over the Kaufel^n-koh *, a lofty and 
rom'tHitic mountain, which divides Irak from Aderbijan -f- : and this 


^ The rivet Koozuloozun winds along the foot of the Kaufel&n-koh : a bridge has 
be^Q bulk over this fine stream ; and the scene has recently acquired more intere^i^ 
irom^its being that near which the late ingenious traveller, Mr. Brown, wa^ murdered 
by some bfindiiti. 

'f* The is usually described as the boundary between these two pro- 

vinc|^,; biif^ tk^present the district of Kalkul, which contains near one hundred and hfty 
vi to the toutbward of the mountaini, ia considered as belonging 

to 
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CHAP. XXIV labour is attributed to the Turks, who, when in possession of the 
latter province, desired to facilitate their further attacks upon 
Persia. 

Useful nnd The more civilized and peaceable classes of the inhabitants of 

fine arts. Persia, who dwell in cities, towns, and villages, have made consider- 
able progress in both the useful and fine arts ; but* it appears 
from their productions, afid the accounts we have received from 
European travellers, that they were as far advanced several centuries 
ago as they are at this moment. This is not so much to be attributed 
to the internal distractions of their country, or to their prejudices, as 
to the form and character of their government. Men who live under 
a rude despotism can only be happy by reconciling themselves to 
their actual condition ; every effort at improvement is attended with 
danger to the individual by whom it is made. If a new branch of 
commerce is discovered, the gains of those who have embarked in it 
are likely to be over-estimated, and they become exposed to the 
cupidity of power. If an individual exhibit superior skill as a manu- 
facturer, his labour is liable to be seized by the rrtonarch, or by the 
provincial despot that rules under him * : and the promulgation of 
new principles of science, however just, subjects the person to all the 
hostility of that formidable class, whose rank in the community is 
grounded upon their supposed pre-eminence in knowledge, and who 
are disposed to treat a serious attack upon their dogmas as a crime 
that is hardly less than heresy. With these obstacles to prevent 
the progress of improvement, there is nothing to encourage it. 

* 1 have known several instances of this occur, even under the reigning monarch, 
whose rule is comparatively mild and just. 
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Amid the vicissitudes to which they are liable, few persons look chap.xxiv 
further than to provide for their own welfare. The history of 
Persia affords numerous instances of men being led, by religious 
sentiments, or a desire of fame, to disburse great sums in charily : 
and many, even among the lower classes, who have acquired wealth, 
have wished to perpetuate their name by building caravansaries, 
baths, and other structures of public ulil/ly. But they neither 
profess nor entertain any feelings connected with the general good 
of their country : all their views are avowedly personal : and, from 
the character of their government, it is impossible that they can 
be otherwise. A monarch, or a prince, may, from the excellence 
of his disposition, or the goodness of his understanding, indulge 
in plans of improvement : but even his views are limited by his 
condition ; and he desires to effect the work of half a century* 
in one or two years. His precipitation produces failure : for that 
which depends upon systen), cannot be effected by power. Be- 
sides, all great improvements are gradual : and even when they 
are introduced,, the society must take the shape to which they 
are suited, or they cannot be permanent. 

The above reasons will account for the inhabitants of Persia hav- 
ing made no essential progress in the arts of civilized life. That 

* I observed to a very ingenious Persian who was employed in casting cannon^ 
that some of the guns he had just made appeared to me to be imperfect, and that 
one seemed rather crooked. He replied, it was very true, but that it was not his 
fault : h€ had been commanded to do the work of ten months in ten days. “ But why 
“ do not you represent the impossibility of doing so?” said I. He shook his head, 
and said, he knew better. “ My master,” he added, “ is an excellent and just man, but 
“ still he is a Persian prince ; and his orders, whatever they are, must be obeyed.” 
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ciiAP.xxiv country has, for ten centuries, appeared as if on the brink of great 
improvements, but is still stationary. Its commerce is nearly the 
same as it was in the most ancient times. The silks of Ghilan, the 
wool of Carmania, and several vegetable productions*, are still 
exported. The specie received for these, pays for the shawls of 
Cashmere, the indigo and printed cottons of India, the sugar of 
Batavia and of China,' and .the woollens of England. . 

Agriculture. In reading the descriptions of the agriculture of Persia that have 
been given by travellers at different periods, we discover little or no 
alteration in that important art. I’lie means which the natives of 
that country now employ to till the ground are probably those which 
were used by their ancestors in the most remote ages. They have, at 
all periods, been peculiarly well skilled in the construction of canals 
and wells ; an essential art in so arid a country. But the chief atten- 
tion of the Persians is devoted to their gardens : and their success 
has been proportionate to their labours. Their vegetables and fruils-f-, 
of which they have a great variety, are excellent. The latter may be 
said to form, during the season, part of the daily fopd of the lowest 
classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom if. 

* There is a considerable export of cotton, gall nuts, and of asafoetida, from Persia. 
The cotton and gall nuts arc chiefly the produce of Irak ; the asafoetida, of Khorassan. 

t In 1800 , the fiiiest grapes were sold in the market at Shiraz at less than a half- 
penny per pound ; and other fruits, particularly melons, were still cheaper at Isfahan. 
In some parts of Persia fruit has hardly a value. 

X It has been before stated, that extensive fields are appropriated in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan for the culture of melons; and the country round that city is decorated 
with handsome pigeon-houses, which are kept up at a considerable expense, to obtain 
what is deemed the best manure for this favourite fruit. 
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Many of the manufactures of Persia are beautiful, particularly chab-xxiv 

their gold and silver brocades, their silks, and their imitation of 

Cashmere shawls, which are made of the wool of Kerman. They 

make a variety of cotton cloths, but not of an equally fine texture as 

those of India. They have also several manufactories of glass, and 

some of a coarse ware resembling china ; but their efforts have not 

0 

yet ‘succeeded in bringing these wares to* any perfection. 

In mechanical arts the Persians are not inferior to the other Mecimnism. 
nations of the East ; but they do not surpass them. They work 
well in steel ; and their swords, though brittle, are of an excellent 
temper and edge. Ttiey also make fire-arms, and cast cannon ; and 
would soon rival Europeans in this branch of manufacture, if it were 
possible that a government, so constituted as that under which they 
live, could give adequate encouragement to men of science, and to 
the ingenuity of its own subjects. In the arts of carving and gilding 
few nations are more skilful. They also enamel upon gold and silver 
in the most beautiful manner : and their ornaments, which are made 
of these metals and precious stones, often display admirable work- 
manship. 

Chymistry, as now understood in Europe, is unknown in Persia ; ciiymistry. 
but the occult science of alchymy continues to be the favourite pur- 
suit of some of the most learned of that country. The philoso- 
pher’s stone, which, for ten centuries, occupied the attention of the 
wisest men of the western hemisphere, still deludes those of the East. 

The Persian alchymists make their experiments with the greatest 
secrecy, lest others should share in the wonderful discovery which 
they hourly expect will reward their labour. This veil of impene- 
trable mystery, while it gives an importance to the pursuit in the 
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CHAP. XXIV minds of the ignorant, affords an opportunity to impostors for prac* 
tising the most serious frauds upon the credulous and wealthy ♦. 
piiyiic. In physic the Persians are still the pupils of Galen and Hypo- 
crates, whom they call Galenous and Bocrat. They are totally 

* Tlie mountain of Alwut\d near Hamadan is supposed to produce some plants that 
are essential to the process of finding the philosopher's stone ; and the consequence is^ 
that many persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A few years ago, one of 
its rich inhabitants was assured, by a poor man, that he had made the glorious discovery : 
‘‘ Hut,” said he, ‘‘ if I, who am known to be poor, should suddenly exhibit wealth, the 
secret from whence 1 have obtained it will be guessed, and I shall be seized and tor- 
tured till 1 reveal it. Now, if you,” he added, “ possessed it, the knowledge could be 
attended with no such danger. I will, therefore,” he continued, “ trust you tviih the 
** communication; and if you are satisfied, after repeated experiments, that 1 have told 
** truth, you can give me a small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and 1 will 
proceed and end my days in devotion at the shrine of the holy Aly, where, from its 
being under the Turkish government, I shall be safe from that danger to which my 
fortune, in making this discovery, continually exposes me.” The whole of this state- 
ment appeared so reasonable, that the person to whom it was communicated granted a 
ready belief. He was made acquainted with all the materials whicli were to be put into 
the crucibles except one, termed “ the earth of B&deoos but this, his informer assured 
him, was not only obtained at the mountain of Alwund, but in several other parts of 
Persia, and, being useful for many purposes, was to be found in most markets. He was, 
however, entreated to send bis servants to inquire into the correctness of this statement. 
They went, and brought back some of the earth, which they had purchased at a very 
moderate rate. AVhen every thing was ready, the experiment was made, and gold was 
produced. The merchant was rejoiced ; but, to prevent deception, it was repeated, and 
with the same result. All doubts were removed, and he was only anxious to pay the 
purchase money of the secret, and get rid of his partner. The man, the relator of this 
anecdote states, was contented with two thousand tomans, and proceeded to the Turkish 
province of Hagdad. The merchant, after he was gone, determined to commence making 
more gold ; but lie was nut a little surprised to find, that those shopkeepers who bad 
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unacquainted with anatomy and the circulation of the blood*; and chap.xxiv 
their skill in surgery is consequently as rude as their knowledge of 
medicine. They class both their diseases and their remedies under 
four heads : hot, cold, moist, or dry : each may contain one or two 
of these qualities : and the great principle they maintain is, that 
the disease must be cured by a remedy of an opposite quality. 

If, for instance, an illness has arisen from moisture, dry remedies 
must be given ; and hot diseases are alone to be cured by cooling 
medicines. Their classification of diseases appears very arbitrary : 
but they are in general so bigoted to their own practice, that, 
though disposed to place great confidence in European physi- 
cians, they are reluctant to attend to their prescriptions when in 
opposition to their favourite system •f. The Persian physicians are 

sold the Kh&k, or earth of Badeoos,” were gone. He, however, thought it possible 
that, though that essential ingredient was not at Hamadan, it might be found, as his 
friend had told him, in other cities. His correspondents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and 
Isfahan, received letter after letter, desiring them to discover and purchase all the 
Khak-e-BMcoos the^ could. No person had ever heard of its name. The rage and 
distraction of the merchant soon led to a discovery of the fraud that had been practised 
upon him. The cunning fellow, who had made him his dupe, had filed down thirty or 
forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which he had dignified with a fine 
name, and given to some associates to sell. He was, however, beyond the reach of 
justice : and the merchant had to sustain, in addition to bis pecuniary loss, the ridicule 
of all acquainted with the story. 

* The Prince Abbas Meerza sent two young Persians to England about four years 
ago ; the one was directed to study painting, the other medicine, and the art of surgery. 

The former unfortunately died. The latter, whose name is Hajee Baba, is still in Eng- 
land prosecuting bis studies, and promises, from his intelligence and industry, to fulfil 
the object for which he was sent. 

t Mr. Jukes, in a MS. upon this subject, observes, that when at Isfahan in 1804 , 
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CHAP. XXIV acquainted with inoculation for the small-pox, but it is little prac.. 

tised, though the ravages of that dreadful disease often threaten 
whole towns with depopulation ; and notwithstanding their sufferings 
Irom this calamity, all the efforts of humane and skilful suige^ons 
resident in that country have not yet succeeded in making them sen- 
sible of the great benefit of vaccination *. The principal, men of the 

r 

kingdom listened with rapture to the accounts they received of this 
great and important discovery, and appeared at the moment to desire 
that their country should benefit by its introduction -f- : but, though a 
wish to promote the happiness and welfare of the people is often 
expressed, and sometimes felt, by Asiatic rulers, we can hardly 
expect, in a government so constituted as that of Persia, that steady 

ulcerated sore throats were very common ; and that he apprehended many patients 
died because the physicians had decided it was a ‘‘ hot disease,” and therefore was to 
be cured by bleeding and all other cooling remedies. He mentions also some cases of 
dysentery, where he in vain recommended mercury. It was a hot remedy, the Persian 
physicians said, and could never be proper where the disease was also hot. Ice and 
cooling draughts were administered, and several died whom he oonceived might have 
been saved, if their prejudices, with regard to their system of physic, could have been 
overcome. 

* A chief of a tribe assured an officer belonging to the British mission who visited 
Persia in 1810 , that he had been told that some particular pastoral tribes were exempt 
from the small-pox ; but though he was positive of the fact, he could give no particular 
account of the habits of those supposed to be exempted from this disease : but as many 
of these tribes have a number of cattle, the assertion had, perhaps, some foundation in 
truth. 

t Nothing can exceed the persevering humanity with which Mr. Jukes endeavoured 
to introduce vaccination into Persia. His efforts were unremitted for several years : 
they were defeated more by the apathy of the government towards the general good of 
the community, than the prejudices of the people. 
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aud persevering ardour for the general good of the community, which chap, xxiv 
can alone give complete success to the introduction of this great and 
extraordinary blessing. 

What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only applies to 
the more civilized part of the inhabitants of Persia who live in cities 
and towns, and a great proportion of whom have received some educa- 
tion. Those who dwell in tents are seldom attended by regular pro- 
fessors of'this art ; but, as their diet is simple, and they take constant 
exercise, they are subject to few complaints, and for these every old 
man and old woman * of the tribe have a remedy. Sometimes, like 
the ignorant and superstitious of other countries, they trust more to 
their saints than their doctors. When the British mission that visited 
Persia fifteen years ago, was in Irak, the English gentlemen belonging 
to it were shown a few pieces of bread, covered with oil, which were 

• When I returned from the Persian court in the winter of 1800, almost every in- 
dividual of the mission became blind, from the glare of the snow, with which the 
country was covered. The recovery was certain, but tedious : and, when blind myself, 

I listened with delight to a message from the lady of a chief, in whose house I was a 
guest, which imported, that she kucw a certain and a speedy remedy, provided 1 
would consent to permit her servants to apply it. When I expressed my readiness to 
do so, a large vessel, full of snow, was put before me, and I was desired to place iny 
face near it: a red hot stone was then thrown into the vessel, and the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the snow caused a very great perspiration, which was increased by a cloak 
being pulled at the same moment over my head. This remedy, (which was adminis- 
tered twice,) though very disagreeable, proved ejfficacious, and my sight was com- 
pletely restored. It appears that they have a similar remedy in North America 
when the eyes are affected by the snow, as it is stated, in the Travels of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, that, on such occasions, they sweat the part affected, by holding 
the face over a hot stone, and receiving the fumes from snow thrown on it.”— 

Vide Quarterlj/ Review, No. XXII I. page 330. 
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ciiAP.xxiv laid upon a rock, as an offering to a saint ; and they were told, that 
they might, by these pieces of bread, compute the exact number of 
sick in the black tents that were pitched near, as this offering was 
the usual, and almost the only effort made to obtain their recovery 
from any disease* with which they were attacked. 

In cases of surgery the treatment is very rude : but the abste> 
mious habits, and consequent healthy state of body of the patient, 
often obtain extraordinary credit to the untutored practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians in Persia generally adhere strictly 
to the dogmas of their Grecian master, as explained and enlarged 
upon by Abou Aly-ben-Senna, (the Avicenna of Europeans,) and 
others of their most learned doctors, they boast the discovery of 
many new remedies. Salivation is quickly produced, by inhaling, 
through the common pipe of the country, a lozenge made of 
cinnabar and flour and this speedy mode of affecting the 
system is universally practised, where the case is deemed of a nature 
to require it. 

In this country, as in all others, there are many quacks in medi- 
cine, who obtain money or respect by pretending to cure all com- 
plaints .f. Some of these boast an hereditary right to certain 

• When passing through Kurdistan, in A. D. 1810, I was told by the chief of a 
rude tribe in that country, that his followers had only one medicine, which was a pur- 
gative, in which the chief ingredient was the fat of a sheep^s tail. This was boiled,” 
he said, ** and given, sometimes in small, and at others in large doses. It answered 
“ very well,” he added, “ in all complaints ; and it saves us a great deal of trouble, 
“ and the expense of doctors.” + Mr. J ukes's MS. 

X I find, in Mr. Jukes's Journal, the following remarks upon the supposed practice 
in Persia of cold immersion for fevers ; 

" Dr. Currie,” that gentleman observes, in the 2d volume of his Medical Reports, 
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nostrums. The chiefs of a tribe among the mountains which divide chap, xxiv 
the territories of Persia from those of the Pachalick of Bagdad, assert 
the possession of power, descended through many generations, of 

m 4. 

relates the case of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at L&r. 

During my residence in Persia I liad never heard of Dr. Currre's system being 
“ adopted there: upon reading the case of Chardin^ therefore, I was naturally induced 
** to make iiiquiries if cold water was ever applied to the body in fevers by the physi- 
cians of the present day in Persia. Tlie first person to whom I applied for informa- 
tion, was a well-informed man, who had made medicine his particular study, and was 
“ at least acquainted with all the theories of disease, if he had not a very extensive 
“ practical knowledge, Jle told me, that he never had heard of the application of cold 
“ water to the body in fever, and spoke confidently of its not being the general prac- 
lice of the modern physicians in Persia : tepid water to drink, and warm water, in 
^^hlch the leaves of the willow had been infused, to bathe the hands and feet, was 
more agreeable to their system of treating fevers; except in quartan feversy when he 
informed me, that cold water was sometimes dashed unexpectedly upon the patient, 
and cured him. In continued fevers, however, he told me, that he had never heard of 
it; but in veiy hot weather, he said, it was admissible, and even proper, to keep the 
patient cool; and. that cold water, in which the willow leaves had been infused, 
might be sprinkled round where the patient lay. When 1 mentioned to him the 
case of Sir John Chardin, and the manner in which he had been so successfully 
‘‘ treated at Liir, he seemed quite astonished, and said, ^ It could only have been had 
recourse to by knowing that Sir Jolin was an European from a cold climate, and that 
cold, therefore, was congenial with his nature: for if,' added he, ^ the same person 
hud been a native of a warm climate, the physician would, in all probability, have 
** ordered him the warm bath/ 1 have heard, however, of one physician in Persia, 

** who allowed his patients with continued fever to cat as much ice us they chose; but 
the use of the cold affusion seems to be quite unknown at the present day. 

“ According to the theory of the Persian physicians, however,” Mr. Jukes adds, it 
would appear to be very admissible; for it is a favourite maxim of theirs, that dis- 
eases are to be cured by remedies directly opposite in their qualities to those of the 
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CHAP.xxiv ciinDg the ague/ which is a common complaint in that couhtiy, 
by beating the patient in a very unmerciful manner. Their success 
in this practice is said to be great. It must remain with those who 
are skilled in the medical art to determine how far it is possible that 
this rude treatment can have the efffects ascribed to it ♦. 

In the higher branches of science the modern Persians know no 
more than their ancestors. They have a limited knowledge of mathe- 

r 

matics, and they study astronomy chiefly for the purpose of becoming 

di&ease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are heat and drynessy water, which is 
^ cold and mouty ought to be its antidote. Their theories, however, as I have before 
remarked, are occaaionally very arbitrary, and very erroneous. Ice and snow, for in- 
stance, possess very different qualities, according to their belief* They assert, that 
ice is cold and moist, and that snow is cold and dry.** 

* I visited Kerrund twice : in 1800 and in 1810 . When first there, the chief of that 
place, whose name was Hed&yet Kooli Khan, saw one of the gentlemen belonging to 
the mission lying down in the tent, ill of a quartan ague : he anxiously begged I would 
allow him to cure him; and being interrogated as to the remedy, he said he wbuld beat 
him with sticks till he was well. The invalid declined the exp^jment ; at which the 
chief was not a little offended, and brought numbers of his followers to swear that they 
had been recovered by his blows. Hed&yet Kooli, when I last visited this place, was 
dead. He had left ten sons; of whom the eldest, Mahomed Aly Khan, was chief of the 
tribe. I inquired of this young man if he had succeeded to the knowledge of his 
father in medicine. His practice,’’ he said, was equally successful.” 1 asked him 
particularly how he treated his patients. ‘‘ I tie them up,” said he, ‘‘ by the heels, 
when the cold fit is on, and bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the same 
time, so as to produce heat and terror, instead of a cold fit.” — And you succeed f**— 
Always.” — Have you any other patients but your own followers ?” — A few : those 
in the neighbourhood who have any sense, come to me when they are ill of the 
^ ague.” — ‘*Can any of your brothers cure fevers ?” — “ No! no!” replied he quickly, 
that is a gift or privilege confined exclnsively to the head of the family.” 
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skilled injudicial astrology; a science in which the whole nation,- chapjcxiv 
from the monarch to the peasant, have the greatest faith. The 
system of Ptolemy, both with respect to the forms and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the shape and surface of the earth, is that 
in which they believe. EiForts have recently been made to convey 
better information to them upon this important branch of human 
scittece. An abstract of the Copernioan system, and the proofs 
which the labours of Newton have afforded of its truth, have been 
translated into Persian ; and several individuals of that nation have 
laboured to acquire a knowledge beyond what their countrymen 
possess upon this noble but abstruse subject : but it is not probable 
that these rays of light will soon dissipate the cloud of darkness in 
which a prejudiced and superstitious nation have been for centuries 
involved. 

The Persians can hardly be said to understand geography as a Geography, 
science; for, independent of their erroneous impressions regarding 
the form of the earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited to an 
imperfect acquaintance with the territories of those kingdoms that 
are in their immediate vicinity ; nor do they understand the art of 
surveying in a degree that could enable them to lay down, with any 
exactness whatever, that portion of the globe which they themselves 
inhabit. 

We can add little to the various accounts which have Jt>een given Literature, 
of the literature of the Persians. With the introduction of the 
Mahomedan religion that nation received all the learning of the 
Arabians of the seventh century ; and we find that soon after that 
period their writers, in every branch of literature, attained an excel- 
lence which has not been surpassed by their descendants. Their 
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aiAP.xxiv works on theology are, very numerous; and it has been shown, 
in a former Chapter*, that they are well skilled *10 all the arts- 
of polemics. The character of ^their histories has been already 
given -I'. The style of their most esteemed writers in this branch, 
though often hyperbolical, is generally correct, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Persians, like all Eastern nations, delight in tales, 
fables, and apophthegms : the reason of which appears obvious ;*for 
yrhere liberty is unknown, and where power, in all its shapes, is 
despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be useful The ear of a 
despot would be wounded by the expression of direct truths; and 
genius itself must condescend to appear in that form in which 
alone its superiority would be tolerated. 

♦ Vide Vol. II. page 351. t Vide Vol. I. page 275. 

X The Persians boast of the great good which their most eminent moralist Sadi has 
produced, by the rare union of fancy, learning, urbanity, and virtue: bis tales, which 
are appropriate to almost every event that can occur, convey the most useful lessons ; 
and his maxims have acquired an authority among his countrymen that render them 
almost equal to laws. The object of this poet and philosopher was to recommend 
good w^orks to men, and justice and clemency to their rulers. In one of his admoni- 
tory odes to the former he beautifully exclaims, 

^ Ilaif bur fin ke ruft ou k&r n& s&kht : 

Kous-e i&hillet zud ou b&r n& satkht.^ 

Alas ! for him who is gone and has done no good work ; 

“ The trumpet of march has sounded, and his load was not bound on.’’ 

In his lessons to monarchs he has the following impressive stanza : 

** Rahim koon ou be fouj dir tuskheer b&sh. 

Dilhkee aullum gheer ou Sh&he Aullumgheer b&sli.*’ 

** Be merciful, and learn to conquer without an army. 

^ Seize the hearts of the world, and be acknowledged its legitimate sovereign.” 
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The Persians derive their knowledge in ethics from the Grecian ciiap.xxiv 
school. They deem Aristotle their master ; and the principles of the 
Stagyrite are laid down as tenefe, which it would be almost sacri- 
lege to doubt. One of their most able writers in this branch of 
philosophy is Nasser-u-deen, who has been before mentioned*. IJis 
celebrated 'treatise on morals contains a series of philosophical disser< 
tations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, happiness, virtue, and 
the means of averting and of remedying evil -f- : but this eminent and 
learned man, though he has acquired great local fame for his skill in 
every science, was, like all his countrymen, a stranger to those won- 
derful improvements which have resulted from the study of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

It has been already stated that the Persians are, as a nation, poetry, 
devoted to poetry. They appear at that stage of civilisation when 
the minds of men dwell with the most enthusiastic raptuie on that 
enchanting branch of literature ; and they can boast of poets who are 
worthy of all the admiration which they arc so forward to grant 
them. In the noble epic poem of Ferdosi, which has so often 
been referred to in the early part of the History of Persia, the most 
fastidious European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty. The narrative of this great work is generally very 
perspicuous ; and some of the finest scenes in it are described with 
simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of Persians 

* Vide Vol. I. p. 406. 

t In Persian treatises upon morality and philosophy the reader is often amused 
and instructed by a series of anecdotes, extracted from their biographical and historical 
works, which are classified so as to illustrate, by examples, every virtue and vice to 
which the human condition is liable* 
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CHAP.XXIV this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 
heroes: but, to those whose taste is offended with*hyperbole» the 
tender parts of liis work will have most beauty, as they are freest 

4 

from this characteristic defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, 
to^be observed, that the most extravagant flights of Ferdosi do not 
excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal of his countless 
imitators ; for so many of his characters are endowed with super- 
natural powers, that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast, when used to 
describe the actions of bein^ of an inferior order. 

As an epic poet, Niz^Lmee is deemed next in rank to Ferdosi: 
and the subject of his principal work, the Life of Alexander the 
Great, has afibrded him an ample scope for all the vigour of his 
genius, and the richness of his imagination. Among the didactic 
poets of Persia, Sadi certainly ranks the highest : but it is difficult to 
class the numerous candidates for superiority in those mystic and 
lyric productions in which this nation has, in all ages, delighted. 
The Musnavee of Jell41-u-deen *, the Poems of J4mi, and the Odes 

• The author of the Musnavee is generally called the Moollah of Room ; while Hafiz 
is usually known by the title of Khaujah. The Persians conceive that the former far 
surpasses the latter in penetration and judgment. I have heard their opinion of these 
two celebrated Sooffee poets illustrated by the following anecdote. — “ A learned person,” 
they say, was asked how it came that the author of the Musnavee and Hafiz, two 
‘‘ SoofFees, had expressed themselves, in the commencement of their works, so oppo- 
“ sitely on the subject of divine love; Hafiz having said, ^ The path of love appeared 
" at first easy, but afterwards proved full of difBculties — while, according to Jell&l-u- 
^ deen, *■ Love at £rst appeared like a murderer^ that he might alarm all who were 
“ without his pale.* The learned man replied, with a smile, * That which the Moollah 
saw at first was only found out at last by the Khaujah.’”— Persio/i MS^ 
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of Hafiz, which have been already noticed are perhaps the most CHAP.xkiv 
popular ; but the names of Rudiki, Anveri, and several others, are 
nearly on an equal rank ; and some more modern writers have 
attained great eminence in this favourite theme of oriental poets. 

Many of these poems are remarkable for harmony of numbers and 
luxuriance 6f imagination ; but they all abound with the most ex- 
travagant and hyperbolical passages ; and the enraptured dreams 
of their visionary authors can only be esteemed beauties by men 
whose imaginations keep pace willi that of the poet, whom they 
deem inspired, and whose most obscure lay is often considered 
by their enthusiastic admirers as the gleaming of a sublime know- 
ledge, which is far beyond the comprehension of the profane and 
unenlightened. Many discussions have arisen regarding the real 
and mystical meaning of the writers of this class, and- particularly 
of Hafiz, whose Odes are chanted as songs, to excite the young and 
the dissipated 'to pleasure, and recited as hymns to remind the 
old and the devout of the rapture of divine love. It has been 
shown, in a former chapter, that, among many classes of Sooffees, 
the natural feelings which man has on earth, and the immortal 
longings of the soul after its Creator, are deemed inseparable : and, 
with a poet of this persuasion, it was likely that the subjects should 
be so blended, as to render it impossible to distinguish when he 
meant to sing of earthly or of heavenly joys. 

Among the innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not 
meet with any one of length that can be entitled a satire. This is, 
no doubt, to be referred to the condition of the society, which will 


• ¥ide Vol. II. p. 399. 
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CHAP.xxH' not admit of that freedom of observation and expression which can 
alone give excellence to this species of composition. Ferdosi, under 
the impulse of rage and disappointment, wrote some satirical verses 
upon Mahrnood* ** of Ghizni, which are only remarkable, as they 
show the keenness with which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of 
his resentment. Anyeri, and several other eminent ‘poets, have 
written satirical epigrams, many of which are remarkable for 
their point and severity. An unknown author has written a satire 
of some merit upon money')', as the universal passion of the human 
mind : but this even has no title to the name of a satirical poem. 

Songi. Some of the Persian songs are very beautiful : they arc chiefly 
composed on local subjects. Many of the lesser odes of the most 
celebrated poets of that country ma^^ be included among their 
songs, as they are set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

■ 

Music. The Persians deem music a science ; but it is one in which they 
do not appear to have made much progress. They have a gamut 
and notes, and a different description of melody, that is adapted 
to various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, and 
warlike; the voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they 
have a number ; but they cannot be said to be further advanced in 
this science than the Indians, from whom they are supposed to have 

* Vide Vol. I. page 340. 

t I have seen a copy of this poem, in which almost every condition of life is 
described. The satirist, after giving the professed liberal objects of the persons 
labouring in their different vocations, concludes every character he draws with the 
following line: 

** Humm& uz pai een ast ke zeronee khauud.’’ 

It is all from this, that the man wants money.” 
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borrowed it. Their strains are often pleasing; but they are always ciiap.xxiv 
monotonous, and want that variety of expression which gives much 
of its charms to this delightful art. 

In ‘painting the Persians appear to have advanced little within Painting, 
the last three centuries, for we observe several of the figures in the 
palaces at Iptahan, which were built in the reign of Shah Abbas, that 
appbar as well executed as those of the most eininent of their modern 
artists. Their colours are very brilliant: and when they draw por- 
traits, they usually succeed in taking likenesses. Some of their 
lesser drawings, which are highly glazed and painted on wood, 
display equal industry and taste : but they are yet unacquainted 
with the rules of perspective, and with those principles of just 
proportion which are essential to form a good painting. 

From what has been said regarding the actual condition of the 
useful, and fine arts in Persia, we can neither pronounce that the 
present inhabitants of that country are in a state of progressive 
improvement, nor assert that they are less advanced than their 
forefathers. Aik that men have gained under a powerful and wise 
monarch, has been lost under his weak or barbarous successors. If 
a period of peace has invited intelligent strangers to the shores of 
this kingdom, they have been soon banished by returning war. 
Knowledge in Persia has hitherto ebbed and flowed with the 
changes in the political situation of that empire, and must con- 
tinue to do so as long as its inhabitants are under the depressing 
influence of a despotic, and unsettled government. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ObaervatioQs on the ‘Manners and Usages of the Inhabitants of Persia. 

CHAP. XXV. In an attempt to describe the manners and usages of a nation, we 
must commence with those exalted ranks, whose example has always 
so powerful an influence upon the other branches of the community. 
The customs and ceremonies of the Court of Persia have, within the 
last three centuries, undergone no substantial change. The circum* 
stance of the reigning family being hereditary chiefs of a warlike tribe, 
and still preserving many of the usages of that condition, constitwtes 
almost the only essential diflerence we And between their personal 
habits and the customs of their court, and those of the Suffavean 
kings, whose manners .and usages have been minutely described by 
the numerous European travellers* who visited Persia when they 
occupied the throne of that kingdom. 

Education of It has been before stated ’f'» that, from the period of Shah Abbas 
prLcc'Z"' the Great, the princes of the blood were immured in the haram, 
where their education was intrusted to women and eunuchs; and, 
until the death of the king, his destined successor was unknown. 

* Chardin and Kcempfer have both minutely described the forms and manners of 
the Court of Persia during the period that the Suffavean kings ruled that country, 
t Vol. 11. page 431. 
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It has also beea observed, that the son of the lowest slave in the chap.xxv. 
hsutam was deemed, ait that period, equally eligible to succeed to 
tlte throne, as the offspring of the proudest princess. The usage 
of the* families of Tartary has always been different. Great respect 
has invariably been paid by them to the birth of the mother. The 
cause of this is obvious. Intermarriages are deemed one of the prin- 
cipal means of improving the Mendship,* and terminating the feuds, 
between the tribes of that nation ; and the fulfilment of this object 
has required, that the descendants of a higli-borti mother, who was 
a legitimate wife, should have prior claims to those of a common 
concubine, otherwise the relations which were established by those 
ties must have proved sources of discord instead of union. The 
Kujurs, who are proud of their Tartar, or, as they term it, Turkish 
origin, mainlaiii, in this particular, the Usage of their ancestors 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the grandfather of the present king, when 
he took refuge with a Turkoman chief, proudly refused the daughter 
of bis protector*, because she was not of sufficient high descent to 
give biffth"t' to d race that were to contend for a throne*: and the 
present king, as has been mentioned, has declared his second son, 

Abbas Meerza;]:, the heir of his crown, on the express ground of 
his claims by his mother, who is a high*bom female of the same 
tribe as the sovereign. 

* Persian MS. 

t It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that a man should choose 
his wife from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their maternal uncles.” 

X The mother of the eldest of the king’s sons, Mahomed Aly Meerza, was a 
Georgian. 

VOL, II. 4 A 
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According to the modern usage of Persia, the princes of the 
blood are not immured within the walls of the haram beyond that 
period in which they require female attendance arid maternal care. 
They early learn the forms of their religion and at three or 
four years of age can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect in 
their gehuilections and mode of holding their hands when occupied 
in devotion. They are alSb most carefully instructed in all that 
belongs to external manner. They are taught how to make their 
obeisance to a superior ; how to behave to a person of equal rank, 
or an inferior ; as also the manner in which they are to stand in the 
presence of their father and monarch ; and the way in which they 
are to seat themselves, if desired, and how to retire. • These forms are 
deemed of great consequence at a court where every thing is regu- 
lated by ceremony : and it is not unusual to see a child of five years 
of age as perfect in his manners, and as grave in his deportment, in 
a public assembly, as the oldest person present. When the young 
prince is between seven and eight years of age, he begins to read 
Arabic add Persian. As soon as he understands “the alphabet of 
the former language, he peruses the Koran ; after which he learns 
the essential tenets of his religion. His mind is early imbued with 
the importance of those doctrines which distinguish the Sheah faith 
from that of the Soonee : and one of his first lessons teaches him 
to regard the latter with abhorrence. When the royal pupil is 
considered to be well grounded in religion, Persian books are put 
into his hands ; and the works of Sadi, while they give him an early 
taste for fables and poetry, are expected to inspire his young mind 
with a desire of virtuous fame. He is also put through a superficial 
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course of grammar, syntax, logic,- syllogisms, sacred law, and philo- chap. xxv. 
sophy: but his progress in those higher branches of a Persian 
education .depends chiefly upon his own disposition. He seldom 
learnt .more than to write and read with ease and fluency, unless 
inclined to study, which is not unfirequently the case, for supe- 
rior attainments as a scholar* always add to his reputation. The 
greatest care is invariably taken to instruct Persian princes in all 
their bodily exercises. They are trained, while yet children, to 
the use of arms ; and ride, when six or seven years of age, with 
grace and boldness. They are often betrothed when very young, 
and sometimes married long before they attain the age of puberty : 
after that period, the number of their wives and females depends 
upon the means which they have of supporting them. When a 
prince is raised to the throne, his time is divided between his public 
duties, the pleasures of the haram, and his amusements: the period 
he bestows on each of these is regulated by his peculiar inclinations, 
his age, and his habits. No general description, therefore, can 
exactly explain* usages which are liable to continual changes: but 
a short sketch of the manner in which the reigning monarch passes 
his time, will convey a full idea of those habits which are deemed 
suited to his elevated condition. 

An attention to religious duties, which no King of Persia can Maaner in 

. , . • 1 All -1 which the king 

openly neglect, requires him to rise early. As he sleeps in the pnsseshistime 
interior apartments, to which no male approaches, bis attendants 
are either females or eunuchs. After he is dressed with their aid, 
he sits from one to two hours in the hall of the haram, where his 

* The reigning king is said to be a good scholar. He is also a poet. I am in 
possession of a dewan, or book of odes, of which he is the reputed author. 
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CRAP.J(3^v, l^v;^ cl3«)iduoto4 with tihe aaoaae eeKOioaif as in Im outer apart' 

ofiSoepn * * * § arrar^ the croivrd of his wives and slaves 
wiUi^tiliie. strictest aUention to the order of precedracj”!^. After hear- 
ipg the reports of those intrusted with the iaternai government 'of the 
harapiy and ooBsuUing with his principal wires who are generdly 
seated, , the monarch leaves the interior apartments. He iis met, the 
ipomenl; be cpmes out, hy odSksers in Watting, and proceeds to one of 
bis private halls, where be is immediately joined by some of his 
principal favourites, with whom he ^ters into familiar conversation ; 
and all the young princes of the blood attend this morning levee to 
pay their respects. After this is over, his majesty calls for breakfast. 
The preparation of all the royal meals is superintended by the chief 
steward of tlte household ||. The viands are put into dishes of fine 
chinal, with silver covers, mid placed in a close tray, which is lodced 

* There are numerous female officers in the haram whose name and duties nearly 
correspond with those who have the care of ceremonies^ and the charge of maiutaming 
order in Hfe public court. 

t Aecoi^ding to tfae^ best account I Imve been able to obtain of^ this ceremony, the 
failr if ha<«e been brought, first pay their obelsemGe by a low bow, and 

arc placed where their rpyal master can best vdciw their ebarms. After these, the 
Georgian slaves and numerous mistresses are ranged befpre himi agreeably to their 
respective ranks. 

When the king is seated on his throne in the public hall of his haram, no one but 
the moat favoured and highest bom of his legitimate wives are allowed to sit in his 
preaanee. It ip said, that two only the wives of the present king enjoy that privi- 
lege; the mother of the heir-apparent, Abbas Moeraa, and the daughter of Ibrahim 
Khulleel Khan, formerly chief of Slieshah. 

II The Persian name of this officer is Nauzir. 

§ It is deemed wrong for a rigid Mabomedan to have his victuals served in dishes 
of silver or gold ; but this rule is not always observed. 
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and sealed due stewaid. This tray, after Iseing covered by a rich chap. xxv. 
shawl, is carried to the king, in whose presence the steward breaks 
his own .seal, and places the diiferenl dishes before him. Some of 
the infant princes are generally present, and are indulged with a 
participation in this repast. The chief physician is invariaUy in 
attendance at every meal. His presence is deemed necessary, the 
Persian courtiers otoerve, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, 
if any thing he eats should disagree with the monarch : but this 
precaution, no doubt, origioales in that suspicion whidi continually 
haunts the minds of those who exercise despotic power. 

A description of the manner in which the King of Persia dis- 
charges his ordinary public duties, has been already given*. When 
these are performed, he usually retires to the haram, where sometimes 
he indulges in a short repose. His majesty always makes his appear- 
ance in the outer apartments some time before sunset, and either 
again attends to public busings, or takes a ride on horseback. His 
dinner is brought between eight and nine, and the same precautions 
and ceremonies are used as at breakfast. He eats, like his subjects, 
seated upon a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich embroidered 
cloth that is spread for the occasion. It was the usage of some of 
the former Kings of Persia to indulge openly in drinking wine ; but 
none of the reigning family have yet outraged the religious feeling of 
their subjects by so flagrant a violation of ihe laws of Mahomed. 

Bowls filled with sherbet, made of every species of firuit, furnish 
the beverage of the royal meals : and there are few, nations Where 


• Vide Vol. 11. page 434. 
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CHAP. XXV. more pains are .bestowed to gratify the palate with the mort delicious 
viands. : After dinner is over, the king retires to the interior apart- 
ments, where it is said that he is often amused till a late hour, by the 
singers and dancers of his haram. It is, however, impossible to 
speak of his occupations from the moment be passes the threshold 
of his inner palace. He is there surrounded by a scene calculated^ 
beyond, all others, to* debase and degrade the human character. 
He only sees emasculated guards, and their fair prisoners. ■ He hears 
nothing but the language of submission, or of complaint. Love can- 
not exist between beings so unequal as the monarch and his slave : 
and vanity must have overcome reason, before, the fulsome adulation 
of pretended fondness can be mistaken for the spontaneous eifusiohs 
of real attachment. The harams of the Monarchs of Persia are 
governed by the strictest discipline ; and that must be necessary to 
preserve the peace of a community, where all the arrogance of 
power, the pride of birth, the ties of kindred, the intrigues of art, and 
the pretensions of beauty, are in constant collision. 

, The usual routine of the life of a King of Persia is often 
interrupted by the urgency of public affairs, and sometimes by 
pursuits of amusement. • The reigning family have hitherto dis- 
dained those enervating and luxurious habits which led the last 
monarchs of the Suffavean dynasty to confine themselves to their 
ha^^lm8. They not only, as has been staled, attend personally 
to public affairs, but continually practise manly exercises, and 
pursue field sports with all the ardour of a race of chiefs who 
cherish the habits of their Tartar ancestors. Tlie present King 
of Persia is an expert marksman, and an excellent horseman: 
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few weeks pass without his partaking in the pleasures of the citAP. xxv; 

• . ^ 


chase*. 


The Monarch of Persia has always an historiographer, and a Ti.e king’s hi«- 
chief poet.' The 'one writes the annals of his reign ; and the other, nnd°^oet.*'*'^ 
who has a high rank at court, composes odes in his praise, and cele- 
brates, with grateful ardour, the munificence of his royal patron. 

A giant and a dwarf were, at one period of the present reign, part of 
the royal ’establishment ; and that is never without a jester, who en- His jester, 
joys a very extraordinary latitude of speech, and assumes, both in 
his dress and manner, the habit and appearance of folly. It is 
usual to laugh at the witticisms of those jesters, even when they are 
most severe ; and the sovereign himself professes to respect their pri- 
vilege. Kurreem Khan, as has been before stated'f’, belonged to one 
* 

of the native tribes of Persia who speak a language which, from its 


The favourite game in Persia is the deer, af which there are several kinds. That 
which is usually hunted is the s^ntelope, an animal that may be termed the fleetest of 
quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting theih is with hawks and dogs, which are 
trained to aid each ofher. Two hawks are flown when the deer is at a great distance : 
they soon reach it, and strike alternately at its head. This annoys and interrupts the 
rapid flight of the animal in so effectual a manner, that the dogs come up, and seize it. 
It is also usual to surround the antelope with a number of horsemen, each of whom 
holds a dog in a slip. When the antelope tries to escape, the object is to intercept it: 
and though no dog, however swift, can reach this species of deer at the commencement 
of the chase, it is turned out by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this mode of 
hunting the antelope, the object is to bring the game near the king, who usually holds 
in a slip a favourite dog. Hawking is a favourite amusement in Persia. Bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, are the usual game. When engaged in this sport, t)ie 
king generally carries a hawk on his hand. Shooting game is also very common. It 
has been before slated that the Persian soldiers are excellent marksmen. This is an 
accomplishment which it is a disgrace not to possess. f Vide Voi. II. page 
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CHAP. XXV. rudeiieiiBS^ viuyeFsalliy denomu^d by ihe otb^ inhalHtaHl»«f than 
natioa “ the barbarous dialect^.” This prince, as be was one da^r? 
sittlBg,iii) public, ccNnmaiided his jester to ^ asid bmg him word 
wbftt a4og, whidi was barking very loud, wanted. Thet cotii!*tki!» 
aauled at this sally of the monarch. The jester went,- as desired ; aadi 
afhsr appearing to listen &>r some time with profeomd attentioR, he 
returned, and said, with a grave air,* Your majesty must send bne 
“ of the chief officers of your own family to report what that genttew 
man says : be speaks no language except * the barbarous dialect,' 
“ with which they are feimiliar, but of which I do mt understand one 
« word," The good humoured monarch, we are toldj laughed most 
heartily at this> ridseule of the rude dialect of his tribe, and gave the- 
wit a present,, as the reward of his retort This anecdote^ to which 
many similnr might be added, will show that there is little diderence 
between the office of jester at the modem Court of Persia, and that 
which some centuries ago existed at every Court in Europe. A 
resemblance of trifling forms even merits attention, as it leads to con- 
duaioQs on the progress of knowledge,, and the conditiofi of society ; 
and we may perhaps judge as correctly from the character of their 
amusements, as from their more serious occupations, of the degree 
of civilisation that a people have attained. 

His story- In the Court of Persia there is dways a person who bears the 
name of “ story-teller to his majesty and the duties of this office 
require a man of no mean acquirements. The Persians, though 
passionately fond of paMic exhibitions, have none that merit the 
name of theatrical entertainments : but, though strangers to the regu- 

* The term is Kty zubAn, which literally signifies the crooked tongue,” 
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lar dmma, the fraoie their stories are often dramatic ; and those chap. xxv. 
whose occupation is to teU them, sometimes idisplay so extraordinary 
a skill *, and such varied powers, that we con hardly believe, while 
we look upon their altered countenances, and listen to th^r tinged 
tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment relatejt» in his 
natural voice, a phiin narrative, then speaks in the hoarse and angry 
tone of ofiended authority, and next subduds the passiona be has 
excited by the softest sounds of feminine tenderness. But the art of 
relating stories is, in Persia, attended both with proht and reputation. 

Great numbers attempt it, but few succeed. It requires considerable 
talent, and great study. None can arrive at eminence in this line 
except men of cultivated taste and retentive memory. They must 
not only be acquainted with the best ancient and modern stories, 
but be able to vary them by the relation of new incidents, which 
they have heard or invented. They must also recollect the finest 
passages of the mmt popular poets, that they may aid the impression 
of their narrative by appropriate cpiotations. The person whose 
peculiar office itds to amuse his majesty with these stories, is always 

* Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, is one of the best narrators of stories, as well as reciter 
of verses, that 1 have known in Pei;sia. In 1800, when be was one day on the point of 
commencing a tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. On seeing him look disappointed, 

I observed to him, that the cause of their wishing to depart was owing to their 
inability to enjoy hU' story, from being unacquainted with the language in which it 
was to be told. ** I beg they wUl stay,” he earclaimed, and you shall see my power 
“ will reach, them in spite of their want of knowledge -of Persian.” They repained; 
and the changes of his countenance, and the different tones in which be spoVe, bad 
the effect he expected. They were delighted with, the humorons part of his narra- 
tive, and moved witW tire pathetic. 

4 B 
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chAp. xkv. in atten^moe./' It is ec)\ia]l^'his <!h]l3r' td^ .begw fatigue of a long 

mjanjii *, to soothe the mind when it has been disturbed by the 
to^of pti^lie afikirs : and his ' tales are artfully, suited to- the disposi- 
litDh of tlie mohandb, and the humoini' he is* in at the nfoment. 
Sometimes he recites a fable of the genii ; at others, he speaks of the 
waHike'deeds of the former Sovereigns of Persia, or recounts the love 
of ^sortie wandering prince. - A story of more coarse- materials is Often 
framed; and the ear of the hiOg is entertained with a* narratiyc 
of low and obscene adventures. 

Forms of the There is no court where a more rigid attention Js paid to cere- 

mony than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the motion of 
the body, are all regulated by the most , strict observance of form. 
When the king is seated in public, his sons, ministers, and courtiers, 
stand erect, with their, hands crossed* and in the exact place of their 
rank. They watch the looks of the sovereign, and a glance is a 
mandate. If he speaks to them, you bear a voice reply, and see 
their lips' move, but not a motion nor gesture betrays that there is 
ammation in any other part of their frame -f*. The .monarch, in 
speaking, often uses the third person, commencing bis observation 
with, “ The king is pleased,” or “ The king commands.” His minis- 


♦ When I last visited Persia in 1810 , I hkd tbe^ood fortune to be accompamed, 
during a part of my journey to court, by Mbollah' Aden&h, the story-teller to the king. 
He proved a most agreeable compaiiiofi ; and the fatigue of the Ipiigest marches was 
forgotten in listening to fats tales, 

t If the king desires to speak to a person at a distance, be commands him to ad- 
vance; but this command must always be repeated several : times, for the person 
addressed, as if fearful of coming too near, stops at every three or foaratepSi 
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ters, in addFessingibim, usually style him “ The object of the ivocld'n chap.xkv. 
** regard.” They ar^ as particular in their forms «f speech as they 
are in other ceremonies ; and superiority and inferiority of ranks, in 
all their shades, are Implied by the terms used in the moiyt commoti 
expressions. . , f ^ > 

On extraordinary occasions nothing can exceed the tplondoOC of 
the Persian court. It presents a scene Of the greatest magnificence, 
regulated by the most disciplined order. There is no part of the 
government to which so much attention is paid as the strict mainte- 
llftnce of those forms and ceremonies, which are deemed essential to 
the power and glory of the* monarch ; and the high officers * to whom 
this duty is allotted, are armed witli the fullest authority, and are 
always attended by a number of inferiors, who carry their commands 
into the most prompt execution. 

The arrival of a foreign ^bassy is deemed one of those occasions Ceremonies at 
on which the King of Persia ifiiould appear in all his grandeur. The of loieign am- 
ceremonies with which these were received, appear to have been 
substantially the* same at every period of the history of that kingdom. 

The present monarch has endeavoured to vie with the most magnifi- 
cent of bis predecessors in bis reception of those ambassadors of the 
European nations by whom his court has been visited. The foreign 
minister advances, with his suite and escort, to one of the interior 
gates of the palace. The moment that he reaches the precincts of 
the royal abode, all is complete silence. The horses even, as if 
trained to the scene, hardly move their beads. When he dismounts-, 

* The nsuey ,094 duties of these officers are little altered siocc the period of 
Chardin find Koempfer ; and both these travellers hSve given minute accounts of them. 
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CHAP.XKV. 


he is t«oi 9 di|eled' into a, shiaH npaitnient, wbeve he>^4e met- by one 
oi principal niiitors of goferatoent. After being seated there 
to^Jlonie ikrinutesy the Icing is anhouneed to ‘be upon ^ thione) 
and the ambassador proceeds to the haU of audie«K%. That s^on- 
dtd soom, the ik)or of which is raised about eight feet jpmm the 
grobvd, is sStiiated in a garden, intersected by regula'r walks and 

• f 

fflbntaiiis { akmg which, from th^ throne to the entrance of the gar- 
dens, ihd' princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers, and royal guards, are 
arranged in- thmr respective ranks: but the splendid appearance of 
these officers, who are robed in their richest habits, is eclipsed in# 
moment, when the eye glanees at the soveragn, whose throne-nnd 
dress are covered with the lichest jewels. As the ambassador ad- 
vances between two officers, whose gold enankeUed wands are the 
insignia of their high stations, he is twice required to make an 
obeisance*. When near the throne^ the lord of requests-f pronounces 
his name, and that of the ruler by whdm he is sent. The king says, 
in reply* “ You are welcome;" and the foreign minister proceeds to 
take his seat in the same room, but at some distance from the 
king. After the ceremony of ddivering the letter or credentials 
of the envoy is past, the polite Monarch of Persia* repeats that he 
is welcome, and generally enters into a conversation that is calculated 
to make his visitor feel perfectly at easeij:, and to substitute more 

* The Persian officers made a very low bow, at two appointed places, before they 
came to the hall in whidi the king was tested. I took off my bat at each of these 
places, and made a bow to his majesty when I entered the halL 

t The Yeshk&g&ssee-bbsbee. . 

it I have exactly described the cerem^ies wbicti occurred on ny first visit to the 
King bf Persia in ISQO. After 1 bad been seated a short time, the king, with a 
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pleasing knpttassUtns for those which tlie impceiog pomp^t^ the' sut*- chap. xxv. 
Tcuoding 8Ce»e had •inspired . If the ttcnbassadoY has an j presents' to 
tf^Fer,'they are (however rich) received without any appearance 
gratificatieh ; for the most extraordinary worksi pf art most' mot 
appear .to eicite surprise, or to fix the attention of Uie 
when they are publidy presented. The forms of his'-condition 
require that he should display an .apparent indifference to sdt attcfa 
offerings, and that he should conceal any joy, or wonder, that has 
been excited in his naind^ till he can indulge in jt without witnesses. 

It has been before stated, that there are no wheel carriages • in 
Persia. The monarch always rides unless he be prevented by 
indisposition ; and theta, if forced to move, he is carried in a Jitto':}:, 
that is suspended betweeh two mules. The tents and porttdde 
pavilions of the King of Persia are very magnil^ent. 'Hiey are 

imile on bis counteuaiice, said^ will talk of business hereafter ; but you must now 

satisfy me^ Captain Malcolm^ of the correctness of a report 1 have bi^ard, but cannot 
believe. Is it true that the King of England has only one wife f*' I told him it was 
true, and that nbXhrjstian monarch cduld have more. ** But he |ius mistress^ then r” 
he 'said. I repKed^ that the King of England was remarkable for his attention to virtue 
and morality, and had none. He laoghod heartily, and said, be should not like to be a 
king where such usages prevailed. This sally of the monarch was intended to place 
me at my ease, and to do away the formality of a visit of introduction. 

* When I visited Persia in 1810, I made the king a present of a handsome curricle, 
with which he was, at the moment, much delighted. 

t The King of Persia has two or three elephants ; and lie has, for some years past, 
appeared seated upon one of them, when he attended the annual races at the festival.of 
Nouroze. 

It is in thiikind of conveyance, which is called Tukht-row&n, and upon large 
panniers, called Kuj&wul, which are carried by camels, that the ladies of the king, who 
attend him when he takes the field, are conveyed. 
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1 lie ilit'Sh of 
the King uf 
Persia. 

Ills stables. 


Burroandei^ with a high. tent Wall,' which encloses both the outer 

and itii^r aparttnents.' The same fdnhs, and the sOme usages, are 

ohiMitrved 'bhen he is in the fidd, ' as when at his capital : but it 

isf 'tO be supposed that on active service his female train must 

be gr^tly reduced. The severe discipline of NAdir Shah pro* 

hibited the chiefs of his army from encumberipg its 'march with 
^ * * * 
their numerous felnales*; and, he gave himself an example of 

moderation that has been more praised than imitated. 

The dress of the Suffavean kings was as splendid as that of the 
present monarch : but the costume is much changed. It is now 
universally the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, and the 
head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The upper part of 
their garments are made to fit the body Very close, but the lower is 
invariably loose •f’* 

There is no part of the establishment of a Monarch of Persia to 
which more attention is paid than his horses. These arc placed 
under the charge of an officer of rank, who is styled ^Meer-a-Khour, 
or the lord of the stable.” The finest colls, from every part of his 
kingdom, are sent to the king; and from these he selects what are 
deemed the best, for his own riding. The charger on which he is 
mounted is richly caparisoned ; and a number of others, with gold 
embossed saddles and bits, are led before him and form, when he 


* According to a MS. ki my possession, he limited his chief officers to one wife 
when in the field, and was himself content with two. 

•f The Persians a^e much disgusted with the European usage of uncovering the 
head, and of wearing the lower garments tight. 

Every officer of rank in Persia has one or more led horses. It is, indeed, a point 
by which relative ranks are distinguished in that country. 
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i 3 travellings t|>e most magnificent part of his state. It has been chap.xxv. 
before mentioned *, that the stal)1e of the king is deemed one of the 

most sacred of all itanctuaiies. This usage continues in force ; and» 

* 

touring the presenjt reign, a nobleman -f- of the first rank in the king- 
dom, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the rojal sfable, 

^d remained there till he obtained pardon for his ofience. IThc 
milUary tribes in Persia have always Kgarded^this sanctuary with 
the most superstitious reverence. — “ A horse,^* they say, “ will 
“ never bear him to victory by whom it is violated 

The Kings of Persia have always been very observant of the ni* obser- 

VRnceofthe 

forms of religion. They say their prayers at the appointed hours ; forms of re- 
and as it is the habit of Mahomedans to perform this sacred duty 
in an open and public manner, its neglect would produce obser- 
vation ; and no impression could tend more to weaken their autlio- 
rity than a .belief that they were irreligious. They sometimes attend 
worship in the principal mosque of the capital ; and, like their 
subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they have an opportumty, 
at the sepulchres of those sainted persons who are buried ^vithin 


* Vide Vol. I. page .561. 

+ The late Soliman Khan, Kujur, who was first cousin to the reigning king. 

111 one !Per8ian MS. all the misfortunes of N&dir Meerza, the grandson of Nfidir 
Shah, are attributed to his having violated the honour of the stable by putting to death 
a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, when speaking on 
this subject, The monarch or chief at whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed 
" him as long as he stays there; but he may be slain the moment before he reaches it, 

“ or that on which he leaves it ; but when there, a slave who has murdered his master 

% 

" cannot be touched. The place of safety,” he adds, “ is at the head of the horse ; 
and if that is tied up in the open air, the object of him wbo takes refuge is to touch 
the head-stall.” 
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The obser- 
vance of the 
Noaroze. 


THE 0^ 

the limits dominions. As, Sheahs, tliej profess, g^eat vene- 

ration ^or th^ pemoty of Aly sn^ bis sons; \>ut not, being able 
to y^t thpir tombs* which arc within, the Turkish territories* they 
oootent themselves, with sentjing rich presents to ornament » these 
shrines. It is also an object of ambition to be buried at these 
sacred places. The body of Aga Mahomed Khan* the^ late King 
of Persia, was sent to‘ Kerbelah, that it Qiight be interred irear 

it 

the sacred precincts of the dome which canopies the remains of 
the sainted Imaums, Hussein and, Hussun. 

It has been before stated that the £ed-e-Nouroze* or ** the feast 

f 

“ of the vernal equinox,” is to this day observed with as much joy 
and festivity as it was by the ancient inhabitants of Persia. This 
siqgle. institution of former days has triumphed over that intolerant 
bigotry which destroyed the religion on which it was grounded ; and 
the Mahomedans of Persia have chosen rather to be upbraided with 
the impiouf observance of what their enemies term uq, usage of infi- 
dlElB,% ^lan abolish a feast which was so cherished by their ancestors. 
They have, however* discovered another reason for« celebrating this 
day ; it is the anniversary of the elevation of their favourite Aly 
to ^he high dignity of the caliphate. There are many fabulous 
accounts regarding.the origin of the feast of Nouioae. The Gneliers* 
or worshippers of fire, who were the former inbabitafits of Persia, 
computed by the solar and not by the lunar system : their year 
was divided into twelve months ; and every day of tlte month, as 
we|l as the month itself, had a name taken from those 'which they 
^vC to the angels. It was a custom of the anoieot, Kings of Persia, 

* The Turks oontinually upbraid the Persiana with tbei^ observeoce of a feast 
instituted by the worshippers of fire. 
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we are told, to dress iii a particular robe each day. Scarlet, richly chap.xxv. 

embroidered, or rather wove with gold, was the appoinled di'ess fof 

the day Hdrmuzd*,' which was the Nouroze, or the day of the 

vernal* equinox. Many reasons are stated, to show why the Nburoze 

is kept as a festival. God, one author -f* says, on that day Ibiegan 

the creation, and ordered the different planets to move in their 
• • 

various orbits. Another writer a£$rms,* that JeitnsheedJ built the 
palace of Persepolis, and entered it on this day, which he or- 
dered in future to be kept as a joyous feast. These and many 
other equally faibulous accounts, are given of the origin of this 
festival : but the fact is, it is the opening of the spring, the day 
on which winter is over, and thie season of gladness commences. 

It is the custom of the King of Persia to march out of his capital 
on the Nouroze, attended by his ministers, nobles, and as many 
of his army as can be assembled. The cerCTiionies of the day 
commence with a review, and then the tribute and presents of all 
the rulers and governors of the different provinces of the kfn’gdom 

• Persian MS. + Persian MS. 

X According to another account, equally fabulous, Jemsheed, the fourth king of the 
Paisfadadian raice, whose name was originally Jwn/* one dqy pitched his jeweU 
ornamented throne on an eminence, in the province of Aderbijan; and, after placing 
the crown upon his head, sat down with his face towards the rising sun, the reflection 
of which, from the jewels of his crown, shed a lustre which dazzled all around, and ^ey 
exclaimed s/ieed,” which means lustre.*' This title of skeed was added to his name ; 
and the day" on which the Nouroze took place, the twenty-second of March, Wrsas 
termed Nouroae,> and k^^pt as a feast* It is, however, unfortunate for the auth^’of 
this popnlar etymology, that ^*jum** should be an original Arabic word, and ** sheed*' a 
Persian term ; and their coml)ination, therefore, to form one name or title, is very 
improbable. ^ 

4 C 
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CHAP. XXV. Hre laid a'tthS foot of the throne, which is placed in a ihagnidcent 
tent; that is pitched for the purpose in an open plain.' ■ (Fhe king 
remains in tamp several days, which are passed in joy and 
festivity'. Horse races* are among the amusements at this period ; 
and the monarchy whose favourite horses generally win, gives pre- 
sents to the fortunate riders: he also confers dresses* of honour 
on all the chief nobles and ofBcefs of his government, who, imitating 
his example, give similar marks of their regard to their servants and 
dependants. This feast is kept with equal demonstrations of joy 
over every part of the kingdom. It continues nearly a week ’f* ; but 
the first day is the most important. On it all ranks appear attired 
in their newest apparel ; they send presents of sweetmeats % to each 
other ; and every man kisses his friend on the auspicious morning of 
the Noumee. 

* Horse-racing has always been deemed an amusement wort^by pf the particular 
patroqage of the Kings of Persia; and there are annual races, not only at the capital^ 
boi^ at*all tbe.principal cities of the kingdom. The distance they have to run is accord- 

r 

ing to the age of the horses ; hut it is seldom less than seven miles, or more than 
twenty-one. The object of these races is not so much to try the speed as the strength 
of the horses, and to discover those that can he depended on for long and rapid 
marches. The horses are always rode by boys between the age of twelve and four- 
teen. Mares never run at the races m Persia, nor are they used in that country for 
military purposes, except by the Arab tribes, who, like their brethren in Arabia, give 
them a preference. 

t The exact time of the continuance of the festival of Nouroze does not appear 
fixed. The rejoicings sometimes last six days, at others only three ; and those who 
have neither money nor time to waste in display and idleness, are content with an 
oV#anance of the first day, which is that of the vernal equinox. 

;|; There is, perhaps, no country where the inhabitants live so much upon sweet- 
if eats as in Persia. Among these, the finest is that called guzangabeen, which is made 
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The Persian Kings have always attached great importance to the chap.xxv. 
royal privilege of having a band of musicians, and of displaying at 

^ Banners and 

their festivals, and when encamped with their army, particular ban* 

sia. 

nets. * It has been before mentioned *, that one of the standards of 
the ancient monarchs of this kingdom was the apron of K&w4h, the 
celebrated blacksmith, who rebelled against Zohauk, and placed the 
virtuous Feridoon upon the throne. Subsequent to the introduction 
of the reli^on of Mahomed a variety of colours or dags have been 
adopted, which have in general been ornamented with symbols alljl^ve 
to the deeds of that prophet or his descendants. Among these, a re> 
presentation of the Zulfek^r, or two-edged sword of Aly, has been the 
most common : but, notwithstanding the attachment of the Persmns 
to this sacred banner, the sovereigns of that kingdom have, for many 
centuries, preserved, as the peculiar arms •f- of their country, the sign 

of the honey of tbt gaz, or tamarisk tree^ mixed with some flower and sugar. This 
honey is produced by an insect, or small worm, which resembles a white thread. 

It lies on the leaf of the tree, and appears inert. During forty days in summer^the 
insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they always collect again, in 
astonishing numbers. The guzangabeen is chiefly found in Irak. I received the 
above description of it from an English gentleman, who saw the insect on the tree 
when travelling through that province. ♦ Vi4p Vo). I. page 19. 

t The causes which have led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming the arms of Persia 
cannot be distinctly traced ; but there is reason to believe that the use of this symbol 
is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the coins of one of the Princes 
of the Seljookian dynasty of Iconium ; and, when this family was destroyed by Hukkoo, 
the grandson of Chenghiz, it is not improbable but that prince, or fats sacoeaMrs, 
adopted this emblematical representation, as a trophy of their conquest ; and l^t it 
has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal insignia of Persia. A 
learned friend, tvbo has a valuable collection of oriental coins, and whose information 
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ckcAp.ltxv. Or of Sol in the constellation Leo: andUhis device^ whid^ 
exhibits alien’ooucbant arid the sua rising at Ins back, has not only 
been^ tculptuved npoo their palaces* and embroidered ^opon their 
Wnnei^s’t’, but has been converted into an Order J, which; In the 
form of gold and silver medals, has been given to those who have 
distinguished themselves against the enemies of their coiintry ||. 

SHcred cha- ' The nature of absolute power requires tliat it should bO suppofted 

racter of the ^ ^ . 

power of the by a continual revival of the impression of its high and almost 
sacihd character. Many of the usages of Persia are calculated to 
produce tins object : every thing connected with the royal name or 
authority is treated with a respect that is increased by the form 


and opinion have enabled me to make this conjecture^ states bis belief that the 
cmbleiriatical representation of Sol in Leo was first adopted by Gheat-u-deen Kai 
Khoosfoo^ben-Kaikobad, who began to reign A. H. 634, A. D. 1236, and died 
A. Hs^642, A. D. 1244 : and this emblem, he adds, is supposed to have reference 
ehlier to bb own horoscope, or to that of his queen^ who was a priftcess of Georgia. 

^ ]|^away states, VoL I. p« 199; that over the gate which forms the entrance of the 
palace built by Shah Abbas the Great, at Abhr&fT, in Ma^epderan, are the arms of 
Persia, being a lion, and sun rising behind it.’' 

t The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners given to the regular 
corps df infantry lately formed in Persia. These are presented to the regiments with 
great ceremony. A moollab, Or priest, attends, and implores the Divine blessing 
on them. 

X This Order, with additional decorations, has been lately conferred upon several 
ministers and representatives of European governments in alliance with Persia. , 

II Ttie medals which have been struck with this symbol upon them have been 


chiefly given to the Persian officers and men of the regular corps who li%ve distin- 
guished themselves in the war with the Russians, Au English officer who lately served 



these troops informs me, that those on whom these medals have been conferred 


are very proud of the dbtinction, and that all aie extremely anxious to obtain them* 
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which attends iU , , If ibe kiing seody an honorary dress, the peasoa cuAP.xxir,. 

for whofiv jt M latched must proceed sfyeral miles to. meet it, and 

clothe himself in bist robes of favour .with every, marh of gratitude 

and subimaaioufi Jf a firmauq, or mandate, is written ..by. the 

moD^rch to .poe of the officers of government, it also is met at 

a distance, by the, person to whom it is addressed; who, after 

raising it to his head, gives it to his secretary , to. read, and all 

' • 

stand in respectful silence till the perusal is finished. If a minister 
has occasion to mention the king, it is not unusual, after iuserl^ 
ing all his titles, to leave- a blank, and to write^ the royal iDame 
at the top of the letter, lest it should be degraded by having even 
a word above it. A short time ago a picture of the reigning monarch 
was sent to the ruler of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, and nailed 
down on a litter carried by two mules : but, though not visible, it 
was deemed entitled to the respectful homage of his subjects in those 
countries through which it passed. On the approach of this picture 
to Abusheher, the governor of that port, with all his troops and 
attendants, went a stage to pay his obeisance *1. When it came 
near, they dismounted from their horses and walked forward to 
meet it on foot : the governor kissed the conveyance, in token of his 


* The princes of the roydl family are not exempted from paying this mark of 
respect. There is, in general, a place in the vicinity of the provincial capitals called 
Khel^t-posh, which means putting on the honorary dress to which the governor, 
or other officer, who receives it, must proceed, to be invested with it. The K^l&t- 
posh, near Shiraz, ts a distance of four miles on the Isfahan road. 

t This occurred in January, 1810 ^ Major C. Pasley, who was at this period 
residing at Abusheher in a high public station, was requested to aid at this ceremony, 
but he declined the invitation. 
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CHAP. XXV. devotion to that which it ccffitained* and accompanied it to Abu- 
sh^er, where it was welcomed with salutes; and the inhabitants 
of that-town were commanded to show every demonstration of joy * 
upon this happy occasion. There, can be no doubt that the whole of 
this ceremony was conducted in exact conformity to orders from 
court; for so great is the attention to minute forms ii^ Persia, in 
all points connected with the king or his family, that ■ it is ui^ual, 
when they depute an officer on any public service, for some per- 
son in authority to direct, by letter f, the exact ceremonies and 
attentions witb which he is to be received and treated. 

* The trowsers and shifts of the females were exhibited on almost every house at 
Abushehefi as a sign of their joy. This e^ctraordinary custom prevails among all the 
tribes of Arabians settled in Persia* 

t The fottowing is a translation of a letter from Mahomed Nubbee Kban^ vizier to 
the prince^ at Shiraz, to his brother, Jaiffer Khan, Governor of Abusbeher, conveying 
iQftructions for his reception and treatment of the nobleman who was appointed 
mubmander, or entertainer,” to the mission under my charge. 

** My dear brother! — Hussein Khan Kujur, who is appointed mehmander to 
General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the first rank and family ; he will keep you 
informed of his progress. When he arrives at Dolky, fifty miles from Busbire, he 
will Send on this letter, and write you on the subject of his waiting upon the General. 
The day he comes to camp you will proceed to meet him, attended by all the gar- 
** rison of Bushire, as far as the date trees on the borders of the Desert : you will 
accompany him to General Malcolm's tent; and when he leaves that, you will pro- 
ceed with him to bis own tent, which must be pitched, as the general desires, on the 
right or left of his encampment. If Hussein Khan Kujur arrive in the morning, you 
will stay and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, you will dine with him. Your 
" future attentions to him will be regulated by your politeness andj;ood sense; and 
you will always consider him as a noble guest, who should be entertained in a man- 
ner suitable to his rank, and the distinguished situation to which he is appointed, of 
mehmander to General Malcolm ” 
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The mode of' introduction of a foreign minister at the Court chap.xxv. 
of Persia has: been /mentioned. The forms observed in his inter- 

Ceremonies 

course with the viceroys of provinces and governors of cities, be- observed by 

A fv It *1 1 viceroys, go- 

•fore he reaches the capital, are deemed equally important. The vernors, &c. 
manner of meeting him before he enters a town, and the mode tion ofT fol 
of his reception at the different houses that he visits, are subjects IX."'"*’'*’' 
of liie most serious discussion and mindte aiirangement. The rank 
and number of persons sent to welcome him, the distance they go, 
and the period at which they dismount, are all of importance, as 
they mark the exact degree of respect and consideration in which he 
is held : and at his first interviews with princes of the blood or nobles 
of high rank, the inclination, of the . head, the rising from the seat, 
the advancing to the edge of the carpet, to the door, or even beyond 
it, and the place where be is to be seated, are considered as forms 
of the utmost consequence, and are therefore always settled by 
previous agreement. Ceremonies of this kind have every where some 
importance ; but. they are most attended to by nations who, like 
Persia, have no ’correct knowledge of the character and condition 
of distant countries, and whose impressions are chiefly formed frem 
the appearance and conduct of those by whom they are repre- 
sented. If an ambassador assumes great state, the nation he 
represents is considered to be wealthy and powerful : if he exacts 
attention, and resents the slightest neglect, his monarch is believed 
to be lofty and independent, and worthy of that friendship which 
he disdains to court by any sacrifice of dignity or of honqiir.; 
while a' contrary proceeding on the part of a public representative 
is certain to lead to opposite conclusions. It is not unusual to 
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CHAP. XXV. hear a Bersian nobleman or minister pass' 'an ^lopum on the 
extraordinary knowledge, firmness, and spirit, of an ambassador of 
his own obantry, or of a foreign state: and when yon expect 
to be told^ of some remarkable negotiation or treaty that fie Con- 
cluded, you are informed, that his great knowledge was displayed 
in not being overreached in <8ome point of form, and that his 

" « f 

firmness had withstood every effort to make him contented with 
one shade less of attention, than he thought his due. The conduct 
of individuals on these occasions is deemed connected, not only 
with their own fame, but that of their country : and the best 
Persian historians have recorded, with honour, the names of the 
ambassadors who have been most alive to what their station de- 
manded on these essential points of etiquette. We^inay complain 
of all this, and deem it at variance with sound reason, which con- 


uders substance more than form, and is better pleased with manly 
simplicity than vain pomp and display : but it would be as rational 
to expect that the Persians should understand, on first hearing it, the 
beauties of our language, as that they should appreciate, at the first 
stages of our intercourse with them, the superior value of our customs. 
Besides, in a community where every thing is personal*, high rank 
must, to support itself, always assume an imposing' attitude. The 
natives of the East term the gorgeous magnificence which surrounds 
their kings and chief rulers the clothing of the stated*." — “ You 


• Wbeo I have spoken to sensible Persians regarding the opposite nature of tlieir 
government and institutions to those of England, I have always received the, same 
answer : K&M»shoom& bi hikmut vst; h&r^’tnA b& z6t; i. e. With you every Ibing is 

k 

^ by scieBcep or systematic ; with us, every thing is personils’’ f Lebas-e-dowlut. 
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may speak to t)i^,eaEs of others, " was the repJj of a verj sensible chap. 
Persi^ to an Europpan gentleman, who asked him some question 
uppn, ^hb subject \ “ but if .you desire to be understpod by my couu- 
“ trypien, you must address their eyes.” 

Tlte,priqices, nol^les, ministers, and high public officers of Persia, 
imitate ^the .king ip many of tjiei,r usages. All the respect they pay 
to him they .exact frotu their inferiors : each of them in his rank has 
what may he termed a petty court ; the forms of which are regulated 
in nearly the same manner, and by officers bearing the same names, 
as those who attend tlie monarch. Every chief, or officer of ele- 
vated station in Persia, has .his haram, his secretaries, his officers 
of ceremonies, his master of. horse, and sometinres his poet and his 
jester ; and in his house, all matters of ceremony are regulated with 
as strict an attention to punctffio as at the palace of the sovereign, 
l^iis class of picn, sensible of the precarious nature of their condition, 
appear alike desirous of obtaining money and of spending it. They 
seem eager to crowd into their hour of good fortune all the enjoy- 
ment they ca,n. . They lavish their wealth in a manner not dissi- 
milar to those of the same rank in other countries : women, horses, 
rich arms, and dress, are the principal objects of their desire. Their 
splendid apartments are ornamented with rich carpets, and arc 
generally so situated as to be perfumed by flower gardens, and 
refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures is to sit in these 
apartments to enjoy their coffee and tobacco, and feast their 
friends. It is the habit with the ministers of the- Persian court to 
breakfast and dine almost every day in a large party. Their mdils 
are ^ways abundant, and sometimes sumptuous ; and it b not 

4 D 
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CHAP. XXV. unusual to invite persqps of the most unequal condition to partake 
of them *. 

The higher ranks amoog the inhabitants of Persia are in general 
educated in exactly the same manner as the princes of the blood ; 
and they are most carefully instructed in all that belongs to exterior 
manner and de(>ortment. Nothing can exceed their politeness; and 
in their social hours, when ‘formality is banished, their conversation 
is delightful. It is enlu'ened by anecdotes; and their narratives 
and observations are improved by quotations of beautiful passages 
from their best poets, with whose works almost every Persian who 
possesses any intelligence is acquainted. 

The chiefs of military tribes may be termed the hereditary nobility 
of Persia. The monarch, as has been staled, may, by his influence or 
direct power, alter the succession, and phace an uncle in the situation 
of a nephew', and soiuetimes put a younger brother in the condition 
gf an elder : but the leader of the tribe must be of the family of their 
chiefs. The title of khan, or lord, is conferred upon such persons 
as a matter of course. AVhen a son is born to a noble of high rank, 
he is often honoured with this title when his birth is announced at 

* I have dined with the Prime Minister of Persia when nobles of the highest rank, 
inferior meer?as, or clerks, merchants, mendicant poets, and astrologers, have been of 
the party. When Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British Mission that visited 
Persia m 1810, was sitting with the present minister, Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
in his tent, a poor old countryman brought three combs for sale. The Hajee examined 
them, and was settling the price as breakfast was served up; he left off making the 
bargain ; but, with that condescending affability for which he is celebrated, desued the 
peasant to sit down and take his breakfast, which he did at the saiae/ttrsA (qt cloth 
<m which the dishes are placed,) with the minister. 
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court. The younger sons or nephews of a chief seldom receive it till ciiai'. xxv; 

they are, enrolled in the king's guards, or have performed some 

service. This class of men are most tenacious of their descent : and 

the succession is regulated by attention to the rank and birth of the 

mother. The son of the khan of a military tribe by a concubine is 

never placed on a footing with his legitimate offspring : an attempt 
• » 

made by parental fondness to do so, would be resented by the rela- 
tions of his legitimate wives, and would outrage the feelings of his 
tribe*. The manners of this class, even when softened by long 
residence at court, always retain a good deal of haughtiness. They 
are (with some remarkable exceptions,) not so polished and well 
educated as the civil officers of the court ; and much of their time 
is devoted to martial exercises and field sports. 

' The ministers of state in Persia, and the secretaries of the various 
departments- of government, generally bear the name of meerza. 

This term, which is a contraction of two words, signifies the son of 
an ameer, or lord ; but at present it does not, when prefixed to a 
nanie-f', denote 'high birth. It may V® translated civilian, as it 

* 1 had an opportunity of observing this custom on many occasions. In 1810, 
when I visited Mehrab Khan, the chief of a small branch of the Affshar, at his family 
residence, two of his sons, very richly dressed, were introduced : the eldest was between 
eight and nine years of age. When we were seated, a fine boy, between twelve and 
thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself at a distance, below the other boys. I 
asked the khan tvho he was ! He is my son,” said he, “ and be is a fine lad ; but bis 
" mother was only a jeweller’s daughter, to whom I was not regularly married. The 
“ other boys are descended from a high>born mother, and are consequently my 

t The word meerza is derived from meer, or ameer, “ lord,” and za, a contraction of 
zttda, “ soft.” W'hen it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, meerza always 
denotes a prince of the blood royal. 
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CHAP. xxsr. implies ><xBnipdete oivti^ habits : all ^ho assume it are understood 
to have been well brought up, end to devote themselveg to those 
duties that require education They should be able to read aiud 

4 

write well, to keep accounts* and be thoroughly versed in all the 

rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, which are considered 

b^ men of rank in Persia to be as essential as the ceremonies 

« • 

that regulate their personal intercourse. Meerzas are in general 
citizens, though sometimes they belong to warlike tribes. The fact 
is, every person who has received the slightest education, and who 
prefers, for any reason, civil occupation ' to military, becomes a 
meerza, and is a candidate for the employments usually given to 
persons of this description. These employments are very numerous ; 
for every officer in the army, every magistrate of a village, has his 
meerza. This class, who may be said to fill the highest and the 
lowest offices in the government, are usually distinguished by wearing 
a kiillumdin (or small case which contains pens and ink,) in their 
girdle ; and they seldom, however wealthy, dress with equal splen- 
dour, or assume the same state and equipage, as the chiefs of tribes. 
Their manners are, from their occupation, mild and polite ; and we 
meet with some of them who are highly polished and accomplished. 
The Meerzas of Persia are, generally speaking, careful not to offend 
the rude arrogance of the tribes of that country, by an adoption of 
their habits. It is unusual for them to follow tbe sports of the 

* A meerza may be called a man of business. Some of this class are men of 
learning, which is certainly not required to qualify them for their occupations. 
Learning and science, which always imply a knowledge of Arabic, are deemed 
more necessary and appropriate accomplishments for the moollabs, or higher classes 
of priesthood. 
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or to practice isfiartial exercises; and they hardly wer pretend xhap.xxv. 
to mihtary skilH .but their 'modesty does not prevent their being 
jtreated with slight^ if not contempt, by haughty nobles, to -whom 

t 

their rdkition appears not dissimilar to that in which the clerks 
of ancient Europe stodd to the knights and barons under the feudal 
sy^em; To relieve them from this degradation, the monarch often 
raises them to the dignity of khan t but they are looked upon as a 
mere Court nobility ; and the lowest chieftain of a clan considmi him- 
self superior in real rank to the most favoured meerza. 

The priesthood of Persia have few distinct usages. Their occu- 
pation enjoins plainness of dress, and forbids the vanity and display 
to which other persons in this country are so much attached. They 
are almost all Syuds, an appellation which marks their claim to 
a descent from the prophet of Arabia. It has been before stated, 
that the lower ranks of this class are seldom so much entitled to 
respect as the higher ; and the order of priesthood in Persia is 
degraded by a crowd of persons, who are, or prelend to be, Syuds, 
assume the name of Hajee, (a term which denotes “ a pilgrim to 
“ Mecca,") as also that of Moollah, or “ learned man and beg, or 
rather demand alms, on the ground of their holy character. These 
persons, who are remarkable for their low cunning and impudence, 
may be said to live upcm the charity of the other classes of the com- 
munity, by whom they are in general feared and despised. In every 
tale ill which roguery is described, we meet with the name of a 
Moollah, Syud, or Hajee. A Persian writer, who makes some severe 
remarks upon these holy mendicants, relates*, that a man purchased 


• Persian MS. 
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f 

a fiaa^atidi of grapes df a person whb sat behind a small windoit, 
Afteir be had paid his money, he took bold 'of the end of the bunch, 
pulling it through the lattice, every grape fell on the inside, 
aned he held nothing but the bare stalk. ** Oh Syud! O Moollah! 
** O Hajee!” he exclaimed. The man within instantly opened the 
dd^, and said, “ You, know me then, my friend ?" — " I never saw 
** you before,*' said the person to* whom he addressed himself; ** but 
“ I was quite convinced no one that had not a right to all these 
“ sacred titles could ever have played me such a trick." Anecdotes 
of this character are repeated in every company in Persia : and this 
circumstance alone proves, that though many of the priesthood are 
respected on account of their personal merit, they do not, as a 
body, enjoy that consideration which they possess in some other 
Mahomedan nations. But tHe respect which is denied to the 
order, as a body, is granted to individuals. The estimation in 
which the principal Mooshtd.heds, or “ high priests of Persia," are 
held, has been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the 
weakest of jthe monarchs of that country, have equally sought to 
conciliate their good opinion. We read, in the History of Abbas 
the Great, that a person complained to Moollah Ahmed, the Moos- 
tdhed of Ardcbil, that the king had taken his sister by force into 
his haram. The holy man immediately gave him a note to the 
following effect : “ Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer liis sister." 
The king commanded the woman to be instantly given up; and, 
showing the note he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, “ Let 
** this be put into my shroud : for, on the day of judgment, having 
“ been called brother by Moollah Ahmed will avail me more than 
** all the actions of my life." The most cruel of the successors of 
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4bba9 only merciful at the solicitatkm of the ehief prierte chap.xxv. 
of their Kingdom. Aga Melipmed Khan allowed them to approach 
him. when no . oth^ra dared to come near; and they sometimes 
plead^ with success for those, whom be had doomed to destruetbn. 

Xhe reigning n)onafch.has shown them even greater attention than 
bis predecessor: and as long as they continue to abstain from any 
concern in political affairs, and to disregard worldly honours and 
wealth they will, in all probability, preserve the influence which 
they have established. 

There are a number of persons in Persia who pursue their studies 
till they are entitled to the name of Moollah, and to all the honours 
of a Persian college, without classing themselves with the priesthood. 

These follow various occupations. Some devote themselves wholly 
to study : and to the most eminent of those who follow literary pur- 

* It has been before stated, that this class avoid intercourse with persons high in 
station: and they are not forward to cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners: but 
this does not always arise from those motives of bigotry to which it is usually 
imputed. When I was at Shiraz, in 1800, I understood that Shaiyi-nUIsIam, or 
chief judge of the court of Sherrab, or written law,” in that city, had weak sight, 
and wished to have a pair of spectacles. I immediately made him a present of 
a pair handsome.y mounted ; but they were returned, with a request that one of 
less value might he sent. The desire of the* chief judge was complied with : and when 
I some time afterwards met him by accident, he said to me, “ You must have been 

** surprised at my giving you so much trouble aboyt a trifle; and, I fear, you will 
think that 1 showed an unnecessary affectation of humility in the choice of apeo* 
tacles: but, in my situatiou,” he added, ** every trifle has importance; and 1 must 
not give the slightest grounds for suspicion of my being actuated by those motiv^ of 
^ cupidity that are so common to my countrymen. It is this consideration,” he con- 
tiritkdi with polite kindness, ** that has prevented my cdltivating your acquaiaunce so 
^ mack at ] desired.” 
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CHAP. XXV. suits ft .xftuk. in society is assiguftdi. Au ' author, who 

' .•Tj^i' 1^^^ ac^uwed ftuy fame as au faistoiiao, ao aatr^toomor, or a poet, is 
re^fimJCed.by all ranks, and has a place of ^tiobtiou' ^ven him in 
every company in which he mixes. Every pihace and noble in 
Persia dpsires to be considered a patron of >gentus ; and this feeling 
secures to men of learning a very fair share in the ei^yments of 

I • 

the community among which they live. They are not only esteemed 
on account of their real or supposed talents as authors, but as 
agreeable companions. Their reading furnishes them with anec- 
dotes, which amuse and instruct; and some of them are alike 
remarkable for the excellence of their composition, and the spright- 
liness of their conversation. Even the common pretenders among 
this class, who are very numerous, are in general men of good 
manners and ready wit. 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to allow 
a Persian student to profess the occult science of judicial astro- 
logy. If a person can take an altitude with an astrolabe, knows 
the names of the planets, and their different maiisions, and of a 
few technical phrases, and understands the astrological almanacks 
that are annually published, he deems himself entitled to offer his 
services to all who wish to consult him ; and that includes every 
person in Persia who has the means to reward his skill. Nothing is 
done by a man of any consequence, or properly, without reference 
to the stars. If any measure is to be adopted, if a voyage or journey 
is to be commenced, if a new dress* is to be put on, the lucky of 

* When at Teheran, in 1800, I was surprised to see the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, with whom 1 lived, consulting a Persian regarding n fortunate moment fbr 
putting on a new dress. On seeing me smile, he said, “ Do not think, Captaid 
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antttcky moment must be discovered* and the almanack and astro^ chap. xxv. 
loger are consulted. A person wishing to commence a journey will 
not allow a fortunate day to escape* even though he is not ready 
to set out. He leaves his own house at the propitious moment* and 
remains* till he can actually proceed, in some incommodious lodging 
in its vicinity : ratisfied that he has, by quitting his home, secured 
all the benefit which the infiuence of.good stars can afford him. 

Some years ago*^, when a Persian ambassador was about to pro- 
ceed to India, he was informed by his astrologer of a most fortunate 
conjunction of the stars, which, if missed, was not likely to occur 
again for some months. He instantly determined, that though he 
could not embark, as the ship was not ready that was to carry him, 
to. move from his house, in the Town of Abusheher, to his tents* 
which were pitched at a village five miles off to receive him. It 
was, however, discovered by the astronomer, that he. could neither 
go out of the door of his own dwelling, nor at the gate of the tort, 
as an invisible, but baneful constellation was exactly opposjte* 
and shetl dangerous influence in that direction. To remedy this* 
a large aperture was made in the wall of his house ; but that only 
opened into his neighbour's ; and four or five more walls were 
to be cut through before the ambassador and his friends (which 

^ Malcolm, I am such a Fool as to put faith in all this nonsense ; but I must not make 
" my family unhappy by refusing to comply with forms which some of them deem of 
consequence/^ 

* This occurred in 1806. I write from the MS. Journal of Mr. Juk^Si who.waa 
upon the spot, and an eyc-^itness of all that is stated. 

t The Persians call this invisible constellation Sukiz Yeldoz. It consists of a 
cluster of eight stars. 

V0<.. II. 4 E 
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CH&f.xxr. inchidefl tHii in'iiidpal milen wfio wefe to ^dcompstiT h&to) 'ootdd 
Mach tJte' ^tceet. Tla^ then ^nt to the beadi ; .where it was 
inte n de d to take a bdat» and proceed two mdk» by sea, in order 
Hiat their backs Aright be tamed on the' dreaded constellation: 
but the sea was rough, and the party hesitated encbanteiing a 
real danger in order to avoid an imaginary ond. in thte dilemma, 

I • 

the governor was solicited to allow a pait of the ^idl of the tOvha 
to be thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended^ 
might not be exposed to misfortune. The request, extraordinary as 
it may appear, was complied with, and the cavalcade marched over 
the breach to their tents. The astrologer rode near the ambassador, 
that he might continually remind him of the great importance of 
keeping bis head in one position ; and, by his aid, he reached his 
tents without any occurrence that could tend to disturb the good 
fbrtune which was augured to result from his having departed 
from home at the propitious moment. The ambassador's conduct 
in thi$ instance, while it satisfied his own mind, met, no doubt, 
with the highest approbation of the court, and it ^ve confidence 
to his attendants*; for, as has been before stated, the natives of 

* When I visited Teheran in 1800, I found that almoBt all the Penuans in my 
camp were satisBed that the success or failure of my mission would depend, in no 
alight degree, upon my entering the capital at a fortunate moment. One of my 
Persian secretaries, who had consulted an astrologer, rode near me, as I approached 
the gateway, with a watch in his hand ; and as I did not refuse to gratify him, by 
moving, in a slight degree, quicker or slower as he wished, my horse stept over the 
threshold of the gateway at the very instant desired. The cironmsunce-gave great 
joy to all the Persians who were friendly to the mission, as they anticipated more sue- 
from my attention to this trifle, than from all the other efforts I leonld 'mdbe. 
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|^ar9ia» .tihie lav^at, have faith la this ddusive coap.xxv, 

^pienqe. It ,hop^v;er, to be remarked* that many of those whose 

QPCupatioix is to< dbnsrve .the aspect of the stars, and to calcalate 

nativities,, are not the. dupes of their own knowledge. Thw object is 

gain I. and they make their art subservient to that object. Tbe^y 

flatter the ruling passion of those who consult them ; and if kppar 

rentfy compelled to forebode misfortune, it is often with no oth^ 

■ 

view, tbaor to point out how it may be averted 

* When on my return from Teheran in 1800, 1 accidentally fell into company with 
an astrologer, who insisted upon taking my horoscope, and foretelling my destiny. 

After the usual forms and calculations, he acquainted me, that on my voyage to India 
I abonld meet with a violent storm ; and, after escaping it, should be made a prisoner. 

1 observed, that it was fortunate 1 had no belief in bis skill, otherwise I should be on* 
happy, from tliat moment, in contemplating misfortunes, from which 1 concluded ibeio 
was no escape. There I was mistaken, he said: and, to satisfy me of the manner jp 
which misfortune was to be averted, he would relate an anecdote. Jesus,” said he, 
when sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, beheld a wood-cutter pass out of the city, 
carolling as he went along. ' How ignorant man is of his destiny !’ said the son of 
** Mary to his discipfes. ‘ That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, will to day 
** perish in the wood.’ When evening came, however, the man returned, singing 
louder than before. The disciples looked at each other, and at their master. Jesus, 
reading their thoughts, said, ' O ye of little faith! you doubt my knowledge: but 
know, that the man whom you see carried only one small loaf of bread for his dinner; 
and when entreated by a person in distress to afford him relief, he gave him half his 
loaf. God, pleased with this act, saved his life. But go,’ added the prophet, * and 
examine the bundle of wood that be carries, and yon will find there the very snake 
which appointed to cause his death.’ They went, and saw with wonder the 
** snake, as Jesus had told them. You see,” said the astrologer, addressing himself to 
me, how it is possible to avert the decrees of the stars.” 1, could not refuse that 
trifling reward to my companion’s ingenuity, which 1 had been prepared to deny to 
his pretended skill. 
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C£|AP- poeb df Persia are still ^ater flatte^rs tlianf tKe : 

but their occupation, f6r it may foe termed oiie. 'is less profBtatile. A 
few fi^unate votaries of the mu^s enjoy the smiles of fortune i foiit 
the great majority of poets in Persia, as in other countries, ard poor.; 
and, from their numbers, it is impossible it' should be otherwise. 
Everj^ person who has received a moderate education,, may, if he 
prefers a life of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of a 
poet ; and the merest rhymer receives some additional respect from 
being called by that honoured appellation. While some favoured 
poets of Persia are chanting the wonderful deeds of the king, or of the 
principal chiefs ; or composing dewans, or ** collections of odes,** on 
the mystical subject of divine love; others are contented with writing 
panegyrics on the virtues, wisdom, bravery, and, discernment, of all 
those who bestow their bounty upon them, oi* allow them to partake 
of the good things of their table. They also make epigrams to amuse 
their patrons; and are alike ready to recite their own verses, or to 
show their knowledge by quoting the finest passages of the poetry of 
their country. The facility with which a Persian can obtain a cer- 
tain degree of education at the colleges in the principal cities of the 
empire, and that indulgence to which the usages of these seminaries 
invite, produces a swarm of students, who pass their useless lives in 
indolence and poverty. Isfahan, in particular, abounds with these 
literary mendicants : and it is chiefly from th6 scholars educated at its 
colleges, and those at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with 
vagrant poets, who lie in wait, not only for the high officers and 
wealthy men of their native country, but for all strangers whose rank 
or appearance afford them the slightest prospect of a return for 
their venal lays. A professed ignorance of their language, or the 
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^pressioQ o $ dislike ibr their productioDS, is no defence against chap.xxv. 
their cravia^ importunity, and unconquerable assurance. A poet, 
who came fifty nidles from Shiraz, to welcome me*, with a com- 
plimentary ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper, was 
told,, in order to evade his purpose, that the person he had so 
praised could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for such 
coiApositions. “ I must tell him a story, then," said the unabashed 
poet, “ which will show him how little necessary the knowledge 
** and taste which he wants, is to the fulfilment of my object. — 

“ Some years ago," said he, “ when the AflTghans had possession of 
“ Persia, a rude chief of that nation was Governor of Shiraz. A 
** poet composed a panegyric upon his wisdom, his Valour, and his 
“ virtues. As he was taking it to the palace, he was met by a friend 
“ at the outer gate, who inquired where he was going. He in« 

** formed lum of his purpose. His friend asked him, if he was 
“ insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian, who hardly understood a 
“ word of the Persian language. * All that you say may be true,’ 

“ said he; ‘ bujt I am starving, and have no means of livelihood but 
“ making verses. I must therefore proceed.' He went, and stopd 
“ before the governor with the ode in his hand. ‘ Who is that fel- 
** low.?' exclaimed the Affghan lord; ‘ and what is that paper which 
“ he holds?’ — ‘ I am a poet,' replied the man ; * and the paper con- 
“ tains some poetry.’ — ‘ What is the use of poetry ?’ said the chief. 

« — * To render great men, like you, immortal,' he replied, making at 
the same time a very profound bow. ‘ Let us hear some of it.' 

“ The poet, on this mandate, began to read his composition aloud ; 


* This occurred on my first mission to Persia, in A. D. 1800 , 
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CHAP. XXV. but he had jiot finiBhed the second stanza, when he wa&intemipted* 

^ .;y , - T 'i - ' 7 ' ' “ ' / ’ 

» * Enough !' exclaimed thesovernor. * 1 understand it all. Give 
** the poor man some money ; that is what he wi^its.' llie poet T&i. 
“ ceived his present, and retired, quite delighted. He met his<inen4 
** at the door, who, the moment he came out, accosted him again* 
“ ‘ You are, no doubt,' he observed, * now convinced of the folly 
" carrying odes to a man who does not understand one word of 
“ ibein.'— * Not understand I’ he replied; * you are quite mistaken. 
“ He has, beyond all men I ever met, the quickest apprehension of 

a poet's meaning.' " This story produced, in part, that effect 
which the travelling poet had expected from his ode : but the notice 
he received had the common effect of exciting, instead of allaying 
cupidity ; and the witty rhymer made several ingenious, but unsuc- 
cessful efforts, to obtain further liberality. 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia ; and beautiful writing, 
therefore, is considered a high accomplishment. It is carefully 
taught in the schools, and those who excel in it are almost classed 
with literary men. They are employed to copy books; and some 
have attained to such eminence in this art, that a fyw lines 
written by one of these celebrated penmen are often sold for a consi- 
derable surri ♦. 

The merchants of Persia are all taught to read and write, and 
some of them are men of learning. Their better acquaintance 
with foreign countries, while it renders them free from prejudice,' 
adds greatly to their knowledge : and their manners, though not so 

* I have knows seven pounds given for four linei written by Dervish Mnsjeecf, 
a celebrated penman, who has been dead some time^ and whose beautiful ipecimens of 
writing ore now scarce. 
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polished as those of the principal n(d)ility and coartitirs, are cuap.icxv. 
in general equal, if not superior, to the other classes of the com- 
munity in which they live. Though the society of merchants of 

■ H 

information and education is courted by the first ntd)]es and the 
highest officers of the Persian government, the former, in general, 
endeavour to avoid any political connexions : and the observance of 
this rule is recommended by the alniost invariable ruin of all those who 
are deluded to forsake the path of profit to pursue that of ambition. 

It is a petuliar visage of the principal merchants in Persia to 
carry on all their mercantile correspondence in cipher, and every 
person has a different one. The causes for this extraordinary pre* 
caution are obvious. In a country where there are no regular posts, 
they are under the necessity of trusting their letters to couriers, 
whom a small sum would bribe to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals, and it is of great consequence to their interests that they 
should have the first intelligence of political changes, respecting 
which their correspondent would fear to write in an open man- 
ner. In Persia, the authenticity of a merchant’s letters, as well 
as his bills, depends entirely upon the seal. It is not usual to 
sigh either ; and they are not often written in the hand of the 
person by whom they are sent. It is the seal, therefore, which 
is of importance : it has always engraven upon it the name and 
title, if he has one, of the person to whom it belongs, and the date at 
which it was cut. 'Phe occupation of a seal-cutler is one of much 
trust and some danger : he keeps a register of ever}’^ seal he makes ; 
and if one is stolen or lost by the party to whom he sold it, his life 
would answer the crime of making another exactly the same. He 
must affix the real date on which it is cut : and the person to whom 
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CHAP. XXV. the seal if ki bilsitiess, is obliged to take the most f^ectable 

witnesi^ of the occurrencei and to write to his correspondents, de- 
claring all accounts and deeds with his former seal null froni the day 

r> 

npon which it was lost. 

Among the lower classes of the citizens of Persia there is not 
much perceptible difference of manner. That which exists arises 

t • 

from the nature of their respective occupations, and from the partial 
diffusion of knowledge. Almost all the tradesmen, and many of die 
mechanics, have received some education. There ate schools* in 
every town and city of Persia, in which the rudiments of the language 
of that country, and of Arabia, are taught. The child who attends at 
one of these seminaries, after he has learnt the alphabet, is made, as 
a religious duty, to read the Koran, in Arabic ; which he usually 
does without understanding one word of it. He is next taught to 
read some fables in the Persian language, and to write a legible 
hand : here his education commonly ends ; and unless he is led by 
inclination to devote himself to study, or his occupation requires thett 
he should practise what he has learnt, the lessons he has received 
are soon forgotten. But this course of education, slight and super- 
ficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of 
introducing a degree of refinement among those who benefit by it, 
which is unknown to their ruder countrymen. 

* The schools in Persia have been particolarly described by Chardin, And other 
travellers. They are sufficiently reasonable to admit of the poorest tradesman sending 
his children to them ; but are often under the management of ignorant pedants. It is 
not to be expected that a government like that of Persia should ever pay attention to 
the education of its subjects, though that is evidently the root from which all iiQ~ 
.provemeat Bust spring. 
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.The. Persians all cooditions are fond of. society. Their table cha^p.xxv. 
is in . .general well furnished; as the . extraordinary cheapness of 
provisions : of every. kindr^ and the great plenty of fruit, enable 
even the lowest order . of citizens to live well. The. hog is the 
only animal whose flesh, they are positively forbidden, to eat*. 

They are also, as ]\Iahon)edans, prohibited from tasting wine: but 
this* rule is often broken; and as, to use their own phrase, there 
is equal sin in a glass as in a flaggon,** they usually, when 
they drink, indulge to excess. Tliey are, indeed, so impressed 
with the idea that the sole pleasure of this forbidden liquor is 
centred in its intoxicating effects, that notliing but constant ob- 
servation can satisfy them that Christians are not all drunkards. 

“ Jt is/’ they often remark, when speaking to a person of that 
persuasion, “ one of the privileges of your religion to be so, and 
“ therefore. neither attended wllhehame nor disgrace.” An English 
Qfiicer belonging to a frigate had come on shore at Abushcher, and 
mounted a high spirited horse to take a ride'j'. The awkwardness of 
the rider, who was nearly falling at every bound the animal took, 
amused a great number of s|v.clators. Next day a Persian, who 
supplied the vessel with fruit and vegetables, came off, and seeing the 
officer, said to him, “ 1 have saved your reputation ; not a man of 
“ those who laughed at you yesterday has the least suspicion. that 
“ you are a bad horseman.” — “ How have you managed that?” said 
the gentleman he addressed. — “1 told them,” he replied, “ that you, 

* There are several other meats, such as' the hare, &c. which are deemed improper 
tobeeaten. 

i* l^iis oecurred when I was at Abusheher, in A. D. 1810. 

VOT,. Tf. 4 P 
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CHAP.xxv. ** like , every Eoglishmftu, rode admirably* as became a natitm of 
“ soMien* but; tbat you were very drunk, and that alone was the 
** reason of your not keeping yoiir seat upon die saddle so firmly sfs 
** you otherwise would have done." If an endeavour is made to 
remove these impressions by telling them that, though we are per* 
mitted to use wine, excess is always considered as degrading, and 
c^en, when it incapadtates for duty, as criminal, they listen with a 
smile of incredulity ; for they believe it impossible that men, who are 
not withheld by motives of a religious nature, can deny themselves 
what they are led by the restraint imposed upon them to deem one 
of the most deUgblful of all enjoyments. 

liiG Persians wear hardly any under-linen; and among the 
lower classes the clothes they once put on are seldom taken off till 
w<wn out. Nothing could preserve the health of a people, with such 
haluts, but those ablutions that aire enjoined by their reli^on, and 
the constant use of the hummuins, or hot-baths, which are to be 
found in every dty, town, and village of Persia. Some of these 
buildings are very splendid ; and they are almost always clean, and 
well supplied with fresh water. A few pieces of the smallest copper 
coin of the country enables the poorest traveller, or labourer, to 
indulge in this delightful luxury, which, independent of its salubrity, 
refreshes the spirits, and dissipates the effects of the most seveie 
fatigue. 

Amusements. The nature of the public amusements in Persia has been notic'ed. 

The lower classes are entertained by the same exhibitions as the 
higher. Illuminations, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, pup- 
pet4hows, musicians, and dancing-boys, amuse all ranks at public 
feasts : while riding on horseback, visiting, walking in gardens, 
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and ’sitting in ^oupes at thw houses, or under the shade of a tree» chap. xxv. 
to listen to a tale or poem^ are the usual occupations of their idle 
hours. Dancing^girls were’ once numerous in Persia ; and the first 
poets of that country have Celebrated the beauty of their persons and 
the melody of their vmCes. They continued to form a part of the 

aiBusementat every entertainment till the reigning family ascended 

•> 

the throne ; but at present they are not allowed at court, and are 
seldom seen, ercept in provinces at a distance from the capital *. 

There is no consideration of more consequence, as connected Condition mmi 
with the condition and character of a people, than the laws and the'To^men^ 
customs which regulate the relative situation and intercourse of the 
sexes. On it, perhaps, beyond all other causes, depends the moral 
state of a country, and its progress in general improvement. Many 
nations, who have allowed their women to be publicly seen, have 
still remained in a barbarous state but there is no instance of 
the inhabitants of a country in which it was the custom to immure 
them, and to deny them the benefit of education, ever having at* 
lained a forward rank in civilized life. The influence of women, 
where they hold their just station in society, is not more calculated 
to soften the rough manners and to subdue the angry passions of 
man, than to stimulate him to generous, brave, and noble actions. 

The admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given 
to personal beauty, than to valour, virtue, and talent; and the 

* Dancing-girls are still to be met with in Kurdistan, and in parts of Khorassan. 

t Among the wandering tribes the females are unveiled. The lower classes among 
the Mahomedans in India do not veil; and the late Captain Grant, who travelled 
thfuu^ Mekran in 1809, states, *Hhat it is not the custom in that country for the 
^ women to^veiL** # 
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Indulgence in 
nn unlimited 
number of fe- 
innlcs. 


hope of obtaining it constitutes one of the purest and highest motives 
to good and great actions. It has been before stated, that the reli- 
gion of Mahomed sanctions, if it does not inculcate, usages which 
keep the female sex in a subservient state. The followers of this 
faith, therefore, may be pronounced to be strangers to this refined 
but . powerful motive of human action. In Persia the lower classes 
deem females important in proportion as they are useful in domestic 
duties: the higher consider them as born for their sensual gratifica- 
tion. Women have, in fact, no assigned place in this community, 
but are what their husbands, or rather lords, may choose to make 
them. A favourite may, by the power of her mental or personal 
charms, establish an influence over her domestic tyrant ; or she may 
obtain peculiar respect on account of her superior birth, and the 
consequent dread which her husband entertains of her relations. 
Other lies may produce still more remarkable effects : and habit and 
aflection combined' may lead a son to continue an attention or obe- 
dience to his mother, that gives her an importance beyond the walls 
of the haram. But these rare instances, though they ‘sometimes form 
women of superior knowledge and character, can have no effect in 
counteracting the evil consequences which their total exclusion from 
society has upon the manners and morals of men. 

The natives of Persia, like all Mahomedans, consider themselves 
entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of the haram : 
and though they are restrained, by religious considerations, from 
marrying more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty 
to increase the number of females in their family to any extent that 
suited their inclination, or their convenience. The priesthood , are 
expected to be the most moderate in their use *of the indulgence 
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granted by their prophet: and we may judge of their habits, by chap. xxv. 
the remark of a very grave historian*, who, after an animated eulo- 
gium upon the character of a priest of high reputation, concludes by 
observing, that “ the continence of this virtuous man was so extra- 
“ ordinary, that it is affirmed, that during his life he never’ had jnter- 
“ CiOurse with any other females except his four legitimate' wives!!” 

The Persians are entitled, by law and usage, to take females,, hot Ceremonies 
within the prohibited degrees of kindred, in three different ways: by ofmarri^!! 
marriage, by purchase, and by hire. Their marriages are made 
according to prescribed forms. The female is betrothed ■j* by the 
parents : she may, however, refuse her consent when the priest 
comes to recpiire it ; and the marriage cannot proceed if she con- 
tinues averse to it : but this rarely happens, as the parties never 
see one another before they are united, and seldom hear any reports 
of each other but what are favourable. A woman has this, and 
many other rights, according to the Mahomedan law : but a being, 

who is first immured by her parents, and afterwards by her husband, 

» 

and whose name it is almost a crime to pronounce, can practically 
have little protection from these useless privileges. The nuptial cere- 
mony must take place before two or more witnesses :J:. The contract 

• Sherift-u-deen, aiitiror of ‘‘ The History of Kurdistan.” 

t Persons, both male and female, are often betroilied in infancy. If this is done 
by their parents, the marriage must be confirmed when they attain the age of puberty : 
but if by any other than parents, the most res(H*ciable Mahomedan doctors maintain 
it is null, if either both, or one of the p-nti-'-s desire that it should be cancelled. — 

Commenlartf oh Mahomidan Law, Vol. J . page 10<i, 103. 

t There must be two male’ witnesses, or one man and two women; These n»nst be 
freemen, sene, adul^ and Mahomedans . — CommeiUary on Makonieian Law, Vol. I. 
page 74. 
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of marriage is regularly made .out by an officer of the law;, who 

attends. It is then attested and given to the female, who preserves 

it with great care, for it is also the deed by which she is entided to 

her dower*, which is the principal part of her provision in the. event 

of her husband's death, and her sole dependancef- if she is divorced. 

Marriages in Persia, as in all eastern countries, are very expensive. 

* 

It is not unusual for a man to waste the means he has spent his life 
in acquiring on his nuptial day. They connect their display upon 
this occasion with their personal reputation, and endeavour to surpass 
their equals with a ruinous spirit of emulation. 


^ There is no point deemed of more consequence by the Mahomedan law than the 
dower. The most learned doctors have^ however, disagreed widely regarding its inters 
pretation. A marriage, some hold, is valid, even though there is no dower; but in 
such cases, as also where an excessive one has been agreed upon, the law may inter- 
pose and settle it upon just and rational principles. The lowest dower that can be 
legally given is ten dirhems, or between four and five shillings . — Commentary on 
Mahomedan Law, Vol. I. page 122. 

i* The right of the female to this settlement is guarded, not only by law and usage, 
but by the protection of her male relations, who are in general the witnesses. It is 
made payable from the property of the husband ; and if he has none, the wife’s portion 
is secured upon whatever he may hereafter possess. The dower is made over to the 
female, or her assigns, before the consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire 
right : and it is not unusual for a mother to give a favourite son her dower ; which he 
can, when vested with her authority, compel his father to pay. The law regarding 
dower constitutes, as was no doubt intended, a considerable check upon the men of 
every Mahomedan nation ; and it is one of which the women of Persia are very 
jealous. A woman, according to the Mahomedan law, may exonerate her husband 
from any part, or even from the whole, of the dowen There are, however, rare 
ioatances of the whole being restored, though the wife, sometimes gives up a part at 
the earnest solicitation of the husband, or his friends. 
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A Persian may purchase as many female slaves as he likes ; chap. xxv. 
and their condition is in no degree altered by the manner in 
which they live in his family. The sweeper of his house, and 
the partner of his bed, are alike exposed to be sold again if they 
have been purchased : but this right is seldom exercised, as it is 
at variance with that jealous sense of honour which almost all 
Mahomedans entertain regarding females with whom they have 
cohabited. 

The marriage by contract, and for a limited period, is peculiar Mamage by 

contract. 

to the citizens of Persia. It is said to have been a custom in 
Arabia when Mahomed first introduced his religion into that 
country : but though the prophet tolerated it, Omar abolished it 
as a species of legal prostitution, that was inconsistent with good 
morals. The Turks, therefore, and other Soonees who respect the 
decrees of. this caliph, hold this practice in abhorrence. The 
parties agree to live together for a fixed period, which varies from 
a . few days to ninety-nine years. The sum agreed upon as 
the lady’s hire. is mentioned in the contract given to her, which 
is made out by the cauzee, or a moollah, and regularly witnessed. 

The man may dissolve the contract when he chooses ; but the 
female has a right, from the hour the deed is signed, to the 
whole amount of the sum that was agreed to be paid her. If 
lire parlies are willing, the deed is renewed at the period it 
expires. This contract conveys no rights to the female beyond 
the sum specified as her hire. She is, under no circumstances, 
deemed entitled to share in the inheritance of the property of 
the person to whom she is contracted^ This species of engage- 
ment usually takes place between persons of very unequal 
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CHAP. XXV. condition in life. The woman is generally of a very inferior 
family ; and her condition can only be termed a state of legal 
concubinage *. 

Fornwofdi- A man in t*ersia can divorce his wife at pleasure: but there is 
an expense and scandal attending such a proceeding, which renders 
it very unfrequent. It may, indeed, be said never to occur but 
among the lower classes : for a man of rank would consider Kim- 

ft 

self disgraced by taking a step which would expose a woman, 
who had been his wife, to be seen by others. The forms of 
divorce among the Sheahs differ in some trifling points from those 
observed by the Soonees. Divorces are never on account of adul- 
tery, as that crime, if provetl, subjects a woman who has been 
legally married to capital punishment. The general causes are com- 
plaints of badness of temper, or extravagance, on the part of the 
husbands ; and of neglect, or cruel usage, on that of their wives. If 
the husband sues for a divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife’s 
dower ; but if she sues for it, her claim to that is cancelled. The 
consequence is, that it is not unfrequent, among the lower orders, 
when a man desires to be rid of his partner, to use her so ill, that 
she is forced to institute a suit for separation ; and that, if granted, 
abrogates all her claims upon her husband. 

Animosity be- Somc peculiar usages of the different cities in Persia have been 

deree" noticcd, particularly the right of insurrection, claimed by the inha- 

NeiLinuttee 

wards. 

* The law provides for the manner in which children are to be supported who are 
born in this slate of legal concubinage : and to prevent abuses, a woman is prohibited, 
after she has parted from the person to whom she was contracted, forming a new 
engagement till a period has elapsed sufficient to prevent the risk of a man being bur- 
dened with spurious offspring. 
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bitants of Kazveen, wlien compelled to have recourse to it by oppres- 
sion *. The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names of 
Hyderee and Nedmuttee, which one author -f- has ascribed to the 
policy of Shah Abbas the Great, still exists, and continues to excite 
equal animosity to what it did at former periods. There is at all 
times a jealousy between these parties ; but during the three last 
days of the Mohurrum they attack each other with violence. The 
object for which they contend appears to be merely the honour 
of triumph. If a mosque is decorated by one party, the other, 
if they can, drive them from it, and destroy the flags or ornaments 
which have been put up. If they force their opponents from their 
houses, they do not enter or plunder them, but make a mark on 
each door with a hatchet, in token of victory. These frays are 
often very serious, and many lives are lost ; but no effort is made 
to abolish an usage which divides those whose union might make 
them formidable to government. 

* The Lootee BiJzar, or “ right of popular insurrection,” which this city claims, has 
been before noticed. Vide Vol. II. page 6. 

f Hanway, Vol. II. p. 104. — Hanway terms these opposite parties Peleuk and 
Feleuk, names now unknown. Langles, in a note in his edition of Chardin, Vol. II. 
p. 321, concludes that these opposite sects derive their name from Shaik Hyder, 
the ancestor of the Suffavean family, and from Nc&mutullah, the name assumed 
by the adherents of the dynasty of the White Sheep, which was destroyed by the sect 
of Hyderee, or adherents of Ismail SoofFee, 

t I 6nd it stated in a Persian MS., which gives a particular account of several of 
these frays, that a species of account current is kept of the men of the different par- 
ties killed. The ward whose inhabitants have slain the greatest number, are fined 
the price of blood for the balance, whatever number it may be; and the sum collected 
is divided among the widows and children of the deceased. 

4. G 
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CHAp.Ttxv; The dress of the citizens of Persia has b^n often described, both 
by ancient and modern travellers. That of the men has changed 

Modern dress ^ 

of the Persians very materially within the last century. The turban, as a head- 
dress, is now worn by none but the Arabian inhabitants of that 
country. The Persians wear a long cap covered with lambs' wool, 
the appearance of which is sometimes improved by being encircled 

o ^ 

with a Cashmere shawl*. The. inhabitants of the principal towns 
are fond of dressing richly. Their upper garments are either made 
of chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed with gold or silver 
lace : they also wear brocade : and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not cus- 

f 

tomary for any person, except the king, to wear jewels : but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays of these ornaments ; and 
his subjects seem peculiarly proud of this part of royal magnificence. 
They assert, that when the monarch is dressed in his most splendid 
robes, and is seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on the 
dazzling brilliancy of his attire ‘f*. 

Condition and The condition of slaves in Persia has been before mentioned : they 

treatment of ..... 

slaves. aite not numerous, and cannot be distinguished by any peculiar 
habits or usages from the other classes, further than that they arc 
generally more trusted and more favoured by their superiors. The 


* This custom was very general ; but a late mandate has prohibited shawls being 
worn round the head, except by persons who have a special privilege from the king to 
do so. This order was given with a view to encourage the Persian manufactories, and 
to lessen the importation of Cashmere shawls. 

t There is, perhaps, no monarch in the universe who possesses jewels of equal value 
with those belonging to the King of Persia. The finest of these jewds were plundered 
by N&dir Shah from the monarchs of Delhi. 
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name of slave, in this country, may be said to imply confidence on chap.xxv^ 
one part and attachment on the other. They are mostly Georgians 
or Africans ; and being obtained or purchased when young, they are 
usually brought up in the Mahomedan religion. Their master, who 
takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates the females to his 
own haram,^ or to the service of his wives : and when the males are at 
a proper age, he marries them to a female slave in the family, or to a 
free woman. Their children are brought up in the house, and have, 
as has been before noticed, a rank only below relations. In almost 
every family of consequence, the person in whom the greatest trust 
is reposed is a house-born slave; and instances of their betraying 
their charge, or abusing the confidence that is placed in them, are 
very rare. 

The general observations which have been made on the manners Manner* and 


and customs of the Persians, apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of the wandering 
cities, towns, and villages. Many of those of the wandering tribes are 
different, and merit a distinct notice. The chiefs of these tribes, during 
peace, usually reside at court, or at provincial capitals; and leave 
their followers, whom they occasionally visit, to the direction of the 
elders of the different branches and families of the tribe. The number 
which remains in one body is regulated by their means of subsistence. 

They, in general, change their residence with the season, and may be, 
said, throughout the year, to enjoy a fine climate. They pitch their 
dark tents on the finest of those plains over which they have a right 
of pasture ; and the encampment is usually on the banks of a rivulet, 
or a stream. It is commonly formed in a square ; and the abode of 
tlie principal elder is only to be distinguished from that of the lowest 
man in the tribe by its size. All are made of the same coarse 
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ct|<u^. tsff. «tld in the same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, 

fV^HiaQ/to feed around the encampment. While the young 
het employed in hunting, are generally seen sitting in circles, 

’ Apeititig,' CHT izidiilging in repose, the women are busily occupied with 
their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and boys in tending the 
flocks. It is the usage of these tribes, unless when very strong, to 

f 

pitch dbeir tents in the vicifiity of a range of mountains, that their 
docks and families may be within reach of a place of security on 
the occurrence of danger. Along the base of those hills which divide 
Kurdistan from Aderbijan and Ir^k, every valley is occupied, during 
the spring and summer, by the camps of these wanderers *. 

Their inetten- The itlen of some of the nidest of the tribes of Persia are accused 

tion to reh- . /. ■ /» • i n 

gion. by the other natives of that country of paying hardly any attention 
to the forms of religion^ or to its prescriptions, relative to forbidden 
fbod ; and there is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree 
just. They openly eat the flesh of the haref, which is classed 

** Sa&all encampmsntfl of gtpstei are freqirpntly met with in Persia, pariicularly iti 
Aderbijan. The habita and occupations of the families which we saw m that country 
appeared very similar to those of the vagrant inbcs who wander ovei England. The 
Perflians call them K&rftcbee; a Turkish term, which may be tiansLited the black 
people;” and which, probably, has been given to them fiom ilicir complexion being 
darker than that of the natives. 

t On my return from Teheran, in A D. 1800 , I one day run a hare near the 
encampment of some AffsbCtr families: a number oi ^oung men spiung upon their 
horses, and joined in the chase. One, who was well mounted, and bad a fine dog, rode 
very hard over soipe rocky giound, and his dog caught the liaie, which he immediately 
tied to his saddle. I asked him, why he did so ? You cannot eat the hare,” I said, 
as you know it is mukrooh, or * abominable/ ” — Do you think,” he replied, that 
I would liava haaarded my life, aiK} half killed my horse and my dog, to be deterred, 
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by Mahomedan divines among meats which, though not legally chap.xxv. 
prohibited, are deemed abominable; and there is reason to believe, 
that many of them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, 
when 'they have an opportunity, upon swine’s flesh. A Kurd of 
some respectability, when speaking in private to an English gentle- 
man, observed, that he thought the tribe to which he belonged 
resembled Europeans more than Mahomedams. He was asked, in 
what manner? “ Why,” said he, “ we eat of hog’s flesh, keep no 
“ fasts, and say no prayers He had seen, among the few Euro- 
peans whom he had met with, no acts of public worship, and he 
was unacquainted with that maxim of their faith, which teaches them 
not to pray in the streets, “ that they may be seen of men •f-.” 

Though the chiefs of the principal tribes, from being brought up 
at court, or at the capital of a province, are often as well educated 
and as polished in their manners as any of the higher classes of the 
other natives of Persia ; and though some of their followers, who ac- 
company them amid scenes comparatively civilized, cannot be distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of the cities, whose manners they adopt, 
and among whom they frequently intermarry and settle; the bu)k 
of the tribe, who remain always in tents, or in their rude villages, 
continue in a state of the most barbarous ignorance. They circum- 
cise their children when at the proper age, and contract marriages 
according to the prescribed customs : but they are said, and probably 

after all, by what some fool of a moollah has said, from eating this hare? I would 

eat his father,'’ he added, laughing; and rode off, delighted with his piize. 

* I received this characteristic anecdote from Mr. Jukes, to whom the Kurd 
(who was the commander of a party of his own tribe, that attended the mission as a 
guard at Kermanshah,) addressed himseVf. f St. Matthew, chap. vi. verse 
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CHAR XXV. with truth, to be very neglectful of the other practices of the Maho> 
medan religion; Though some of them, who desire a character for 
superior piety, go through the regular ablutions, and the forms of 
prayer, they are, in general, entirely ignorant of the words which 
they ought to repeat. A Persian writer, who has related some 
curious facts on the manners of this class, states*, that, when a 
young man, he was sajring his prayers at the appointed time, before 
a person of the tribe of Shah Sevund -f*. Observing that this man 
did not do the same, he asked him, if he never addressed the 
Almighty according to the forms prescribed by the holy prophet? 
“ I now and then bend my head, and raise it again,” was the reply, 
“ as I have just now seen you do ; but I repeat no prayers ; and never, 
“ indeed, learnt any.” The same writer informs us J, that a citizen, 
who was the guest of a man of one of these tribes, to whom he had 
been useful in disposing of his sheep, when he began one morning, 
according to his usual practice, to read aloud a chapter of the Koran, 
was assailed with a stick by his female hostess, who asked him, in a 
rage, if he conceived that one of the family was dead, ‘that he thought 
it. necessary to read that book. The husband, though he reproved 
the violence of his wife, told his friend, that he should have known 
better than to anticipate misfortune, by going through a ceremony 
only used at funerals. This rude race seldom receive any religious 
instruction. If a priest of a neighbouring village visits their tents, 
and summons them to prayers, they listen to him with impatience ; 
and, if any accident happens to their flocks while they are attending 

* Persian MS, 

t This tribe has been before mentioned : (vide Vol. I. page 656). They are still 

X Persian MS. 


numerous. 
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divine worship, they load him with abuse, and reproach him with chap. xxv. 
being the sole cause of the misfortune *. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are all plunderers ; and they Their boast of 

glory in admitting that they are so. They are continually recount- ers. 

ing their own successful acts of depredation, or those of their ances^ 

tors^; and from the chief to the lowest man in the tribe, they boast 

• * 

openly of deeds for which men would be capitally punished in a 
better ordered government. Every sentiment that escapes them 
evinces their attachment to their predatory habits. They often 
regret the internal tranquillity of their country ; and speak, with 
rapture, of those periods of confusion, when every man who, to use 
their own expression, “ had a horse, a sword, and a heart, could 
“ live in comfort and happiness.” I happened, when on the march 
towards the royal camp at Sultaneah, to ask a chief of one of these 
tribes, what ruins those were on the right of the road ? His eyes 
glistened at the question. “ It is more than twenty years,” he said, 

“ since I accompanied my uncle in a night attack to plunder and 
“ destroy that village, and it has never been rebuilt. Its inhabitants, 

“ who are a bad race, and our enemies, have, however, settled near 
“ it, and are again become rich. I trust in God,” he added with 
emphasis, “ that the present tranquillity will not last : and if old times 
“ return, I will have another blow at these gentlemen before I die.” 

A still more remarkable instance of this feeling occurred on my first 
mission to Persia. When hunting one day near the line of march, we 
came to a deep ravine : and as we were crossing it, an old Persian of 

* This was stated to me by a moollah, who was in the constant habit of visiting 
these tribes. 
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CHAP. XXV. the tribe of Lac, who was theft in rny service, turned round, and said 
to me with a smile : “ In this ravine, sir, about twenty years ago, I, and 
“ ten others of my own tribe, lay in wait for a caravan. We attacked 
** them, and killed five or six useless fellows of merchants and mule 
“ drivers : the rest run away, and we found plenty of plunder. I 
“ lived gloriously,” he continued, “ for some years on the^ produce of 
** the shawls that fell to my share : but all my cash is gone, and I am 
“ now a poor old fellow. Yet, after all,” he added, “ it is some con- 
“ solution to think that a man has had a share of the good things' of 
“ this world.” This race are, as may be concluded from the above 
anecdotes, strangers to the causes which promote civilisation and 
improvement, and insensible to the blessing of that security and 
good order which give prosperity to nations. They view every 
thing through the medium to which they have been accustomed : 
and power appears only to possess charms in proportion as it 
ministers to their passions. But this observation may perhaps be 
applied with equal justice to their superiors. The reigning Mo- 
narch of Persia, when I endeavoured to explain to him the nature 
and operation of the various checks which constituted the excellence 
of the British government, exclaimed, after listening with great 
attention, “ Your king then appears to be no more than the first 
“ magistrate of the state ! So limited an authority may have per- 
“ manence, but can have no enjoyment ! My power,” he added, 
“ is very different: it is real enjoyment! I can either elevate or 
degrade all these high nobles and officers whom you see around 
me at pleasure: but then, it is true, there is no seeurity for 
my family possessing the throne I occupy. Right, in Persia, 
“ always has and always will belong to the sword.” It is not 
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surprising that the military populace of a country, where the chap. xxv. 
monarch professes these sentiments, should measure their title to 
consideration, and their power of attaining enjoyments, by their 
means of pillaging or oppressing others. If a prince, or chief of 
high rank, evince a contrary disposition, his conduct excites, among 
this class, .very opposite feelings to those of admiration. A man 
of one of these tribes, who was jsent ‘to accompany two English 
gentlemen* through a part of Persia, contended with his compa- 
nions, that a prince of the blood royal whom he served had better 
claims to the crown, because he was more dreaded than one of his 
royal brothers whom they had extolled for his humanity, virtue, and 
intelligence. “ You see,” he observed to them as they were riding 
along, “ that small village before us. If the prince you praise were 
“ where we are, the inhabitants would be at this moment running to 
“ meet him, and be eager to pitch his tents : whereas, if my master 
“ were here, so great is the terror of his name, that they would 
“ already have fled to tlie summit of the neighbouring hills. Now, I 
“ ask you,” he added, exultingly, “ which is the most proper of these 
“ two to govern such a kingdom as Persia?” The same person, who 
was rather an intelligent man of his elass, was very inquisitive to 
learn from his fellow travellers the condition of England ; and, after 
listening with delight to their accounts of the richness of its fields, 
the beauty of its towns, and the great wealth of its inhabitants, he 
exclaimed, “ What a number of plunderers you must have there •f*!” 

* This occurred in A. D. 1810 . Mr. Ellis and Captain Macdonald were the gentle- 
men alluded. to. They were travelling from Sennah in Kurdistan to Hamadan in Irak. 

't When I returned from Persia in 1801 , 1 brought with me a man of socne rank 
belongiog to a tribe in Khorassan, who desired to visit India. I was anxious that he 
VOL. II. 4 H 
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CUAp.SlXt, 


Their abhor- 
rence of the 
name of 
thievet. 


; li^li^^iiiformed that the lavrs r^tramed men thim plundering, 
hi iakedv with apparent astomshment, ** WUat then can be the 
*^4i|ii|@ii|^tipn of so numerous a population?" Those who had given 
^^’deseription which led to .these remaihs, at once amused and 
snipiised at so extraordinary a proof of that strong bias which the 
hitman mind receives from its feelings and thoughts being all directed 
in one course. 

Though; the highest of the military tribes of Persia are proud of 
being called' plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of thieves. 
The cause of this disdocuon is obvibus. The difference between 
force and fraud, implies that between strength and weakness. There 
are, however, some of the lesser clans whose occupation is avowedly 
theft ; but even these pretend to honour. When the British mission 
passed through Kurdistan, the camp was one day pitched in the 
vicinity of the huts of some families of the tribe of Ghishkee. The 
women were employed in baking, spinning, and weaving carpets; 
while the men were, as usual, wandering idle, or in search of game. 
The English gentlemen, who had been told that this tribe were 
remarkable for being the greatest thieves in Persia, and that the 
children w«ne beat daily by their mothers to accustom them to pain, 
that when, they were caught stealing they might not be alarmed, by 
blowSi into; a confession of their accomplices, asked an old man if 
these accusations were true. “ We are abused," he said, “ more 
** thaiH we deserve ; for, after all, our theft is only a species of war. 
** We never either rob or steal, except from those with whom our 

should see wd sdiiiite Calcutta, and seat a person to sbpw bioi part of that city. 
When be returned, I ashed him phat ifae thotight of the capital of British India f 
Ajvb jalA.haraea ehajpon ast i” was Ua'^rapi;.' ** It is a noble place to plunder !” 
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“ ruler, the Waly of’Sennah, is upon ‘bad terms. When Persia is in chap. xxv. 
“ confusion,” he added, “ then is our harvest ; but now these Ku- 
“ jurs,” meaning the reigning family, “ have every thing their own 
“ way, and we are likely to be ruined.” — On hearing some suspicion 
expressed as to the truth of his statement, the old man observed, 

with animation, “ that his tribe had been appointed to guard the 

• ^ 

“ English camp, and that we should haive an opportunity of judging 

“ of their honesty, when trust was reposed in them, by the manner 

“ in which they performed that duty.” He had a right to boast 

that they were faithful guards, for not an article was lost during 

the period they attended the mission. 

The inhabitants of Persia have always been famed for their great Their hospi- 
hospitality to strangers; but the chiefs of the warlike tribes of that 
country arc, beyond all others, remarkable for the manner in which 
they perform this courteous duty. The conduct of the Khan of the 
tribe of Karagoozoloo to the British inis.sion which some years ago 
visited his government at Ilamadan^, may be adduced as a proof 
of this fact. He had prepared, for their accommodation, his own 
house in the town, and removed to a country-seat, which was. at 
some distance. I'o this residence he one day invited the whole 
party ; and, at his particular desire, every person, from the highest 
to the lowest, went. The train of the English envoy was increased 
by that of a Persian ambassador and his suite, who were proceeding 
to India. The cavalcade reached the khan’s abode at an early hour, 

• I left Teheran in January, 1801 , and arrived at Hamadan, on my way to Bagdad, 
on the eleventh of February. The cold was, at this period, excessive, and the whole 
country was covered with snow, about four feet deep. The name of the Governor of 
Hamadan was Mahomed Hussun Khan Karagoozoloo. 
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CHAP. XXV, and slaid till near midnight. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cehce of their entertainment. They were not, however, aware, till 
they had taken their leave, of the extent of the attention with which 
they had been treated. When they mounted to return home, they 
were informed, that during the time they had been at dinner a 
sudden and severe frost having come on, every horse and mule 
belonging to the party, amounting to nearly two hundred, had 
been rough shod, to prevent any accident occurring to the guests 
of the khan. All were alike struck with admiration at this re- 
markable proof of the kind and munificent hospitality of their 
noble host. 


Boast that 
their word is 
inviolable. 


The tribes of Persia, as well as those of Arabia, boast, that when 
once they pledge themselves to give protection, their word is invio- 
lable : but tbe faithless barbarity of a cbief* of the tribe of Fylee bas 
injured, if not destroyed, the claim, which even the worst of these 
plunderers had before established, to the confidence of the defence- 
less stranger. This villain invited two English officers •!•, who were 
travelling near his camp, to be his guests, and he became their mur- 
derer. His crime appeared to excite, at the moment, a very general 
feeling of indignation ; but, to the reproach of the government, and 
of his countrymen, he has hitherto escaped punishment, and con- 
tinues to commit depredations amid the mountains that separate the 
Persian province of Khuzistan from the territories of the Turkish 
ruler of the Pachalic of Bagdad. 


* Kulb Aly Khan. 

t Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fotheringham. The indignation which all felt at 
the conduct of this chief, was greatly increased by the high character of those who 
became the victims of his treacherous barbarity. 
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The attachment of the tribes of Persia to the families of their chap. xxv. 
chiefs has been noticed. They will seldom consent to obey any other 

Their attach- 

person : and instances often occur, where an infant is carried into the 'nent to the 

^ 1 1 . 1 1 1 . . . . hinulies of 

field, m order that the services of those who consider him as their tlieir chiefs, 
only lawful leader may be obtained. If a general levy of the tribe be 
required for the service of the sovereign, it i.^ effected with difficulty 
and delay : but a call, connected with their own safety, or that of 
their chieftain, is promptly obeyed. On such occasions, the signal 
to assemble flies, to use their own phrase, “ from tent to tent, from 
“ hill to hill.^’ We are struck at meeting, among these rude fami- 
lies, so many usages with which we are familiar ; and the interest 
we take in inquiring into their customs is increased by the recol- 
lection that they were those of our forefathers. 

The wandering tribes of Persia maintain a constant inter- Their com- 
course with the principal cities and towns of that country. They 
generally carry on a petty commerce in horses and sheep, which 
they breed ; and in carpets, which are wove by their females. In 
return for these, they receive grain, cloth, money, and articles of 
hardware. The unwarlike part of the population of Persia are 
termed Taujeck, which word has been before explained *. It 
means a person of civil occupation. But this class arc not con- 
fined to cities. They arc often attached to the wandering tribes, 
by whom they are employed to cultivate their fields, and to tend 
their flocks. The tribes of Persia have not, however, at present, 
many subjects of this description. They decrease as the government 
advances in vigour, and can release them from a dependance upon 


* Vide Vol. L p. 125. 
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Ceremonies 
observed at 
tlieir mar- 
riages. 


their rude roasters. It is reroarkable, that all the Taujecks in 
Afghanistan, and part ofTarlary, speak the Persian language: and 
this fact, while it aids us in fixing the ancient limits of that cippire, 
appears to support a conjecture before made*, that though these 
countries have been overrun, at different periods, by martial tribes, 
those races of their inliabilanls who pursued the occupations, of 
civil life, have remained unchanged, amid the revolutions to which 
the countries they inhabit have been exposed. 

The ceremonies practised by the wandering tribes, on the circum- 
cision of their male children, on giving a name to a child, or in the 
burial of the dead, are substantially the same as those of the citizens 
of Persia, and of all other Mahomedans ; but they continue to 
preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and soldiers of high reputation, the 
usages of their more remote ancestors. The charger of the departed 
warrior, carrying his arms and clothes -f-, accompanies the proces- 
sion ; and it is not unusual for those who desire to show their 
respect for the deceased, to send a horse without a rider, but with 
arms upon his saddle, to swell the train of the mourning cavalcade 
Every trace of these rude rites is interesting, as it marks the origin of 
customs that are still observed by the most civilized nations. 

The principal ceremonies of marriage among the tribes in Persia 
arc the same as those observed by the inhabitants of the cities and 

* Vide Vol. I. p. 125. 

t His clothes and arms are put upon his favourite horse; the cap he wore is 
placed on the pique of his saddle; the cloth with which he girded his loins is bound 
round the horse's neck, while the boots are laid across the saddle. 

1 find from the MS. of Meer Yusoof-u-deen, that the same usages prevail in 
Tartary. 
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towns of that kingdom. Like them they settle a dower upon their chap. 
wives. tThe ring is sent in all due form, and presents are inter- 
changed between the families. They also observe the usage of stain- 
ing the hands with a red dye * the day before that of the marriage ; 
and, like the cili^iens, they dissipate their prop<‘rty on their nuptial 
feasts. These feasts, among men of rank or wealth, are protracted 
to thirty or forty days ; and with the poorest person they continue 
three. That period is indeed recjuisiie for the observance of the 
established forms. On the first day the company are assembled ; the 
second is appropriated to the important ceremony of staining the 
hands; ajid the third to that of the marriage. Among all ranks in 
Persia the bridegroom a|)pears, on his wedding-day, dressed in all the 
finery he can obtain ; and on that day he receives from his relations 
and friends the same obset|nious attention which is paid by inferiors 
to a superior of elevated raid<. All who come into his presence sit 
below him')' 5 offerings are brought to the bridegroom from his rela- 
tions ; and these are received with great ceremony by some of his 
friends, who act. on that day as his servants. Two persons, generally 
near relations, are appointed to carry his orders into execution; 
these are termed his right-hand man and left-hand man I : and if the 
bridegroom is a child, or bashful, these men act for him, and increase 
the mirth of the wedding by a thousand tricks which they play on 
his relations and friends. They pretend to receive the bridegroom’s 

* This dye is called hennah. 

+ If the governor of a province were to attend the marriage ceremony of his ser- 
vant, he would, on that occasion, sit below him. — Persian MS. 

J The bridegroom’s right-hand man is, in Turkish, called sdkdesh ; and his left-hand 
man soldesh. 
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CHAP. XXV. commands as those of a monarch, to seize one person, to fine 
another, and to flog a third. These marriage pranks ara» usually 
preconcerted : but even when not, they never give offenec, as in- 
stances of bad humour at a nuptial festival are of very rare occur- 
rence. The joys in the house of the bride are more moderate : the 
lady is bathed, perfumed, and dressed in the richest clothes her 
family can afford. She* also .sits in state ; and, before she leaves her 
own house, or tent, she receives presents from a number of her 
friends. When this ceremony is over, she is covered with a scarlet 
veil, is mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her husband’s 
dwelling, who receives her at the threshold. The above usages are 
now almost as common among the citizens as among the wandering 
tribes of Persia. It remains to speak of those customs which are 
more peculiar to the latter ; and several of which, from their 
character, probably existed among this class long before the intro- 
duction of the Mahoinedan religion. 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the house or 
tent of the bridegroom her friends assemble. If she, is the daughter 
of a chief, or of an elder of a tribe, she is accotnpanied by all the 
horsemen whose attendance he can command : the parly proceed, 
acconipanied by dancers and music ; and, if the place of their destina- 
tion is near, they lake a circuitous road to it, that the enjoyment of 
this part of the ceremony may be prolonged. When they appear at 
a distance the bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended by his 
friends, proceeds to meet the cavalcade. He holds an apple or an 
orange* in his hand, and, when sufficiently near to be certain of his 

• This usage, of throwing the apple or orange, is also common among citizens, who 
throw it at their brides from the threshold or balcony of the house* 
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aim, he throws it at her with considerabje force *. All is silent atten- chap, xxv 
tion frotft the time the parlies come near each other till this act, 
whicli is the signal for general uproar and confusion. 'J’hc bride- 
groom’ wheels his horse round, and rides at full speed to his place of 
abode. Evcr_y horseman of the bride’s party endeavours to seize him; 
and he that succeeds, has his horse, saddle, and clothes, as a reward. 

This, however, is only the case where the pdrty is wealthy : among 
the poorer classes a few pieces of silver arc paid as a fine to the suc- 
cessful pursuer, '.riic bridegroom, however, is not often taken ; for, as 
it is a point of honour to escape, he rides the fleetest horse of his 
tribe, and his friends endeavour by every means to favour his retreat. 

When llie bride arrives at her future residence, the women by 
whom she is attended entreat her not to alight. 7'hc husband’s rela- 
tions crowd around her, and beg that she will. This is the moment 
of her power ; every male of the family into which she is about to 
enter brings her presents proportionate to their ability, or their feel- 
ings of regard to her husband. They also solicit her to give up part 
of her dower, ‘and their instanees are afterwards repealed b}-^ the 
husband : but the Avomen of Persia are naturally tenacious of tlie 
only security they have against bad usage or accident ; and, though 
they sometimes return a part, they usually reserve enough to render 
it a check upon those to whom they intrust their future comfort and 
happiness. At these marriages the men and Avornen of the tribe 
dance ) : most polished chiefs, though they may conform, in 

* He is encouragetl to throw the apple away Avith all the force he can, as it is 
tlecmcd fortuimte to do so. 

+ They stand in a line or ring and join hands, while the music plays, and a person 
sings in just cadence with it. The whole party join in a rude chorus. 

4 1 
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CHAP. XXV. ihe marriages of their own family, with the usages of the inhabitants 
of the cities in which they live, are in the habit of visiting tlie tents 
of their followers on these joyous occasions ; and of contributing, by 
their munificence, and their example of unreserved hilarity, to the 
mirth of these wedding feasts. 

Usage of di- Thc usuge of divorce among the tribes is the same. as among 

vorce nmoiig ^ ^ • . . . * . 

tlio wandering the inhabitants of cities, but it is of still rarer occurrence. This 

iriLtes. 

may be ascribed to various causes. The virtue of the females is 
more strict ; they are, from their labour, more valuable to their 
husbands : and the poorer class have seldom the means of paying 
a dower to a wife whom they divorce. We may also conclude, 
that it is dangerous, in such a community, to offend the relations 
of a female of a resj)cctal)Ie family : tor, though these are prompt 
to be her executioners if she is proved guilty of adultery, they are 
her strenuous supporters as long as she is innocent of that crime. 
We are told by an intelligent Persian*, who has written a short 
treatise upon the manners of these tribes, that the deepest pledge 
which they can give of their resolution to concpier or perish in any 
enterprise in which they are engaged, is to go through the ceremony 
of a conditional divorce of their wives. They pronounce them divorced 
unless success crowns their efforts. “ In former days,” he observes, 
“ a man would have been deemed despicable who outlived defeat 
“ after this ceremony : but it is now,” he adds, “ too often an empty 
“ boast ; and men arc not ashamed to fly thc moment after they 
“ have uttered a vow which their ancestors deemed thc most sacred 
“ that a man of honour could make.” 


* Persian MS. 
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The time of the male part of thje tribes iii Persia is passed in cii.\p. xxv. 
riding, practising their military exercises, and hunting. Their fare 
is coarse and moderate : they now and then feast upon meat ; but 
their general diet is a hard black bread, sour milk, and curds. They 
do not often indulge in intoxicating li(iuors : their chief delight is 
in sitting .together, smoking their pipes, and in listening to songs 
and tales, or in looking at the tricks, gfimaces, and witticisms, 
of buffcK)ns*, (who are to be found in every quarter of Persia;) 
and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. A Persian 
chief'}- of a Kurdish tribe who remained several days with the 
British mission when it was in the vicinity of Kermanshah, had 
in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extraor- 
dinary talents. One day upon the march, this fellow, addressing 
the English envoy, said, “ You are, no doubt, very proud of the 
“ discipline you have established among your Persian servants, who 
“ march in your front in as regular a style as your own soldiers. 

“ How long, sir,” said the wit, “ has’it biken you to introduce this 
“ order among my countrymen?" — “ About six months," was the 
reply. — “ Now,” said he, “ if you will permit me, you shall see 

♦ The Persians say, that a good Loottee, or buffoon/’ ought to be able to laugh, 
cry, weep, sit still, and dance, at the same moment. Some of these jesters approach 
very near this idea of perfection. 

t This occurred in 180 J. The name of this chief was Mehdy Khan Kulhoor: he 
is chief of a tribe who can mount four thousand horse. This nobleman possessed more 
accomplishments than any I met with in Persia. He was not only a scholar, but a poet 
and a painter; and he added to his other qualities the reputation of being a good 
soldier. 
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CHAP. XXV. “ that I will, in less than six i^inutes, destroy all that you have done 
“ in six months.'' On leave being granted, he immediately rode 
near the Persian horsemen, who were leading the slate-horses, and 
who had strict orders not to leave their ranks. He had noticed 
that these men were almost all of the Lac and Fylee tribes, whose 
ciiief residence is among the mountains of Louristan : and he began 
to sing, as if lo himself, but in a clear and loud voice, a song, which 
commenced, “ Attend to me ye sons of Louristan, I sing of the 
“ glorious deeds of your forefathers.” Before he had finished his 
song, to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, caused by the 
Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round to hear 
him more distinctly. The jester laughed most heartily at the success 
of his joke; and, addressing the envoy, said: “ Do not be distressed 
“ at the fate of your fine discijiline, for I have heard of a man who, 
“ with no other means than the song I have just sung, collected an 
“ army, and was called a king* lor several weeks.” 

The men of the wandering tribes delight lo tell or listen to 
ropianlic tales : some of them not only make themselves masters 
of this art, but learn to recite verses, particularly those of Ferdosi. 
A person who has cultivated this talent enjoys a great share of the 
respect of his associates, who frequently call upon him to amuse an 

* This, I am assured, was the fact. A chief of no pretensions had, during the con- 
fusion that followed the death of Nadir Shah, gone about Louristan with some musicians 
and singers, who continually pla3’ed and sung this favourite provincial air ; and he had 
actually', by this means alone, collected about bve thousand followers, and proclaimed 
himself king. 
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idle hour by transporting his hearers* into the regions of fancy, or chap. xxv. 
to excite their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating lines which 
celebrate the renown of their ancestors. 

It has been already staled, that the women of the tribes of Persia Condition of 

tlie females of 

who dwell in tents are seldom veiled : their usual occupations have the wandering 

tribes. 

also been descril)ed. I’hey are more respected than the females who 
dwell in cities, because they are njore useful to the community of 
which they form a part. They not only share the bed, but the 
fatigues and dangers of their husbands : and the masculine habits 
which they acquire do not displease, for they seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rank, they perform all the 
domestic and menial offices of their own home : and strangers, who 
visit their houses and tents, are certain to receive the kindest and 
most hospitable welcome from them. But there is nothing in the 
manner of these women that can be mistaken : it is fearless, but 
not forward ; and evidently proceeds from the consciousness of 
security, not the absence of shame. Though in general their com- 
plexion is dark and sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty : a sense of their free condition 
gives lustre to their eyes ; and they often add to fine features a 
very graceful form. But among the lower orders of this class, their 
beauty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual exposure 
to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman*, remarkable for his polished manners and 
the gayety of his disposition, describes his entertainment by the 

• Mahomed Husseiu Khan, son of the late Mebdi Aly Khan, who was sent by the 

♦ 

Government of Bombay on a mission to the Court of Persia in A. D. 1798. 
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CHAP, XXV. females of one of these tribes in a very natural and characteristic 
manner. “ When 1 arrived,” he observes, “ at the village of 
“ Sennah *, which is inhabited by the Turkish tribes of Khuz^l and 
“ AffshAr, I was invited to take up iny abode in the house of one of 
“ the chiefs of the latter, and received, while I staid, the greatest 
“ attention from all his family. The ladies, who, according to 
“ custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my 
“ host, who was about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than 
“ I can express. When I said that I was thirsty, she ran and 
“ brought me a cup of pure water. It was a draught from the 
“ fountain of life, brought by an angel : but it increased, instead 
“ of extinguishing the flame which her bright dark eyes had kindled 
“ in my breast -f.” After describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a 
look, the nature of that passion which he entertained for this young 
beauty, he very sensibly observes: — “ A vain and uninformed man 
“ might have mistaken the manner of my fair cup-bearer ; but I had 
“ experience of these Eelliaat ladies, and well kndw that nothing 
“ was meant but that kindness and hospitality with which they 
“ treat all strangers who visit their tents or houses. I believe,” 
he concludes, “ they are virtuous beyond all other women in Persia ; 
“ and the man who should even attempt seduction, would be sacri- 
“ ficed to the implacable honour of their male relations:!..” The 
habits of these females fit them for the scenes to which they are 
occasionally exposed. When riding near a small encampment of 

^ This village is in Irak. The name is the same as that of the capital of ArdelarUj^ 

t Mahomed Hussein Khan’s MS. Journal. X 
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AffsliAr families, I expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who ciiap.xxv. 
was with me, regarding their reputed boldness and hardihood, 
and particularly of their skill in horsemanship. lie immediately 
called 'to a young woman of a handsome appearance, and asked 
her ill Turkish if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said 
she was. And you expect to bo a mother of soldiers,” was the 
next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” said he, point- 
ing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and show this 
“ European envoy tlie difference between a girl of a tribe, and a 
“ citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the animal, and, 
setting off at full speed, did not stop till she had reached the 
summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones : when there, she waved her hand over her head, and 
then came down the hill at the same rate she had ascended. No- 
thing could be more dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped : but she appeared cpiile fearless, and seemed delighted 
at having had an opportunity of vindicating the females of her tribe 
from the reproach of being like the ladies of cities. 

The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent 
the men fi om marrying even the number of wives allowed by the law. 

Many of them have only tan* ; and, unless she is old, barren, or unfit 
to work, they do not marry another. The reason is, that they can 
seldom afford to support more than one wife; and, from the liberty 
Avhich the females enjoy, their quarrels, where there are several in a 
family, would be seriously embarrassing; and marriage, which is con- 
sidered as one of the chief bonds of union between the men of a 

tribe, would become a constant source of discord and contention. 

« 

The practice of hiring Avives for a certain period, which prevails in 
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The practice 
of hiring wives 
is held in ab- 
horrence 
iirnong them. 


Their respect 
for maternal 
claims. 


the cities and towns of Persia, is held in abhorrence by the 
females of tribes; and these have frequently been known to attack 
priests in the most violent manner, w'hom they believed to have 
sanctioned an usage which they deem so degrading. Though we 
may conclude, from what has been stated, that these women enjoy 
more freedont and consideration than the other female^ of Persia, 
thc}’^ are still remote from that rank which has been assigned to the 
sex among the civilized nations of Europe : they toil, w'hile their 
lord-like husband spends his hours in indolence, or amusimicnl, and 
are regarded more as servants than, as associates. If a man ol a 
wandering tribe has not so many wives and slaves as the religion 
he professes permits, or as his brother Mahomedan of the city, it is 
merely, as has been staled, because his poverty, or the condition of 
the society to which he belongs, limits his desires. 'J’he moment that 
his situation alters he is prompt to riot in every species of dissipation ; 
and the partner, who more than shares his toils, has no chance of an 
equal partition in any good fortune that may attend him. If he is 
raised to a high station, he deems an increased indulgence of his sensual 
appetites one of the chief pleasures of advancement : and when he 
becomes an inhabitant of a city, he at once adopts the customs of a 
citizen. Ilis first wives, if he has more than one, are compelled to 
sacrifice the liberty they before enjoyed, and to endure that neglect 
which is the natural consequence of his power to obtain younger and 
more beautiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal 
claims are always respected. The mother's influence over her son 
usually continues through life; and she is ready to maintain that 
authority, which is grounded on habit and affection, by ministering 
to his gratification. It is her duty to preside over his family ; and, if 
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he is rich, he usually intrusts to her not only the choice of his female chap.xxv. 
partners, but their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment 
of this power makes the women in Persia anxiously desire to have 
male children. The birth of a son is hailed with joy ; that of a 
daughter is always a disappointment. 

These observations on the usages of the wandering tribes chiefly Condition of 

• ^ , , . . . . . Araljiiiii 

aj>ply to those of Persian and Turkisli ‘origirt. The Arabian tribes tribes 111 Per- 
subject to Persia, who inhabit the shores of the Gulf, are more 
assimilated, iti their habits, to the people from which they are 
derived, than to those amid whom they dwell. They continue to 
speak Arabic, and preserve almost all tlie customs of their original 
country. They in general dress like the inhabilanls of Arabia, Their dress, 
wearing, instead of the cap of the Persians, a light turban, and are 
usually covered with a flowing jploak. 'J’hc manners of tliis race, 
though less rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much 
of the wildness and independence of their ancestors. 

The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal than that Diet, 
of any other of Xlie inhabitants of that kingdom. It consists chiefly 
ol* dales. Bui what others would consider a hardship, habit, with 
them, has converted into an enjoyment; and the Arab deems no food 
more delightful than that upon which he lives. Some years ago, a 
woman, belonging to one of the Arab 1‘aniilies settled at Abushehcr, 
had gone to England with the children of the British resident at that 
place. When she returned, all crowded around her, to hear the report 
of the country she had visited. She described the roads, the car- 
riages, the horses, the wealth and (he splendour of the cities, and 
the highly cultivated stale of the country. Her audience were full 
of envy at the condition of Englishmen, and were on the point of 
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CHAP. XXV. retiring with that impression, when the woman happened to add, 
that the country she had visited only wanted one thing to make 
it delightful. “ What is that?” was the general inquiry. ** It has 
“ not a date tree in it,” said she. “ I never ceased to look for 
“ one, all the time 1 was there, but I looked in vain.” The sen- 
timents of the Arabs who had listened to her, were, in an instant, 
changed by this information. It was no longer envy, but j)ity, 
which they felt for men, who were condemned to live in a country 
where there were no date trees. 

The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying from 
oppression when they cannot resist it. The sea is always open to 
them, and they are accustomed to that element. Not only the 
islands of the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories of Turkey, and 
the opposite coast of Arabia, are inhabited by their brethren : and 
these circumstances, combined with their original habits, give a 
freedom of sentiment and expression to this race of men that is very 
striking. When a parly of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near Abusheher, were preparing to slip an English and an Arabian 
greyhound at a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of them stated 
his belief that the English dog would beat. The moment this obser- 
vation was made, a poor Arab, who had accompanied the party 
in hopes of obtaining a trifling present for leading a dog, sprung 
forward, and exclaimed, with all the natural energy of his race, 
“ You are wrong, sir! by Heaven, the Arab dog will win*!” 

The manners of some of the mountain tribes who inhabit the 
great ranges of the southern part of Persia, cannot be described. 


• This occurred when I was at Abusheher in 1810, 
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for they are hardly known : but we may conclude, that their usages, chap. xxv. 
are as little changed sinee the time of Alexander, as their relations 
to the sovereign of the country; which, from the description given 
of them by the historians of the Grecian conqueror, appear to have 
been exactly the same at that period as they are at present. Alex> 
ander is represented as having pursued the same policy toward them 
which the modern Kings of Persia are necessitated to adopt. He 
endeavouied to make them husbandmen and feeders of cattle, that 
they might, “ when they had property of their own to defend, re- 
“ frain from encroaching upon their neighbours*." 

The rude tribes, who have been described, are not envious of 
that civilisation of which we are so proud. We may wonder 
at their ignorance and prejudice ; but we must recollect that men are 
formed by habit, and that all their sufferings and enjoyments are 
comparative. How often do we see them rejoicing under hard- 
ships and bondage, and repining at their lot when courted by liberty 
and fortune! The feelings we receive from living in one state of 
society, disqualify us from judging of those of another : but he who 
has travelled over the greatest space will be most struck with the 
equal dispensation of happiness and misery ; and his value for 
knowledge will not be decreased by observing, that those are not 
always the most happy who possess it. It is proper and just that 
we should be grateful for the blessing of civilisation ; but we 
should not assume too great a superiority over those who con- 
tinue in a more barbarous state. A study of their manners, of 
the causes of their misery, and tlie sources of their happiness. 


* Translation of Arian, Vol. 11. page 280. 
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CHAP. XXV. .may teach us many useful and important lessons. Human nature 
is always the same, in whatever garb it is clothed : and there 
can be none to whom it is of more consequence to contemplate 
society in its rudest state, than a nation who continues, amid 
scenes of luxury and refinement, to cherish an individual independ- 
ence, and a political freedom, that are grounded upon the institu- 
tions of a race of brave, but turbulent warriors ; and which 
cannot be maintained but by the constant recollection' of those 
rights which belong to him, who is ready to suffer every priva- 
tion, rather than become a slave. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ueflecticms on the actual Condition of Persia, and the Character of its Inhabitants. 


Though no country has undergone, during the last twenty cen- chap.xxvi 
turics, more revolutions than the kingdom of Persia, there is, 
perhaps, none that is less altered in its condition. The power ofthe 
sovereigns, and of the satraps of ancient times ; the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the court; the habits of the people; their division into 
citizens, martial tribes, and savage mountaineers ; the internal admi- 
nistration ; and mode of warfare ; have continued essentially the 
same : and the Persians, as far as we have the means of judging, are, 
at the present’ period, not a very different people from what they 
were in the lime of Darius, and of Nousheerwan. 

There is no example, during more than twelve centuries, of 
any Mahomedan nation having attained a high rank in the scale 
of civilisation. The inhabitants of all those countries who have 
adopted this religion, have invariably been exposed to the miseries 
of an arbitrary and unsettled rule. Many reasons have been urged 
to account for this remarkable and striking fact ; among which 
the most prominent are the example of the prophet of Arabia, 
and the character of some of the fundamental tenets of his faith. 

The life of Mahomed, after he declared his mission, was passed 
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CHAP.xxvi in constant warfare ; and her is scarcely more revered by his fol- 
lowers on account of his sanctity as “ the deputed of God*,” than 
for his personal courage, and his skill as a military commander. 
Every Mahomedan ruler has, consequently, been able to plead, 
as a lawful excuse for his ambition, the desire of emulating the 
earthly glory of his prophet : and the precepts of the Korqn-f', 

» j 

have continually been quoted ta show, in their application to the 
friends and enemies of the faith, the necessity of obedience, and the 
virtue of violence. 

The institution of polygamy, and the degrading usage of secluding 
the female sex, which Mahomed practised and Tecommended, have, 
no doubt, had an influence, scarcely secondary to any other cause, in 
retarding the progress of civilisation among those races who have 
adopted his faith. The mind is formed by its domestic habits : and 
in a Mahomedan community, every man is a despot in his own 
house. From childhood to old age he hears of, and sees nothing but, 
arbitrary power. Accustomed only to obey or to command, he 
cannot understand what is meant by individual or political freedom : 
and he recognises in the monarch of the country the same absolute 


* RussooI-uII&h^ or ** the deputed of God/’ is the most common title of Mahomed, 

t The Koran, which was written by a martial leader during his contest for power, 
being recognised as the source of the ouly written law of Mahomedan nations, 
may be supposed to lend, in no slight degree, to keep these in a state of comparative 
barbarism. Commentaries may be written to explain the text in a manner the most 
suited to those to whom the law applies ; but the principle on which it is founded 
can neither be changed nor set aside : reason is fettered by faith ; and men are 
condemned to receive their laws as articles of belief| in which it is impiety to exercise 
their reason. 
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power which he claims to exercise over all whom nature or fortune chap.xxvi 
have placed under his own authority. 

Other causes might, no doubt, be discovered in the ancient and 

present condition of the great kingdoms of Asia, which may, in 

some degree, account for their never having attained a state of 

improvement which can be compared with that enjoyed by almost 

all those nations who form the present, commonwealth of Europe: 

« 

but the reasons that have been stated, will fully explain that com> 
plete apathy on all points connected with the shape of the govern- 
ment under which they live, which is a characteristic feature of the 
population of every country inhabited by Mahomedans. Chiefs of 
tribes have combined to preserve their independence. Their followers 
have, from their love of natural liberty, clung to the habits of savage 
life rather than become the defenceless objects of oppression: but 
there has never been, among those who professed this religion, one 
effort made for rational freedom, nor a desire shown to impose any 
salutary and permanent check upon the absolute authority of their 
sovereign. If bis cruelty occasions revolt, the only use which they 
make of success is to place themselves at the mercy of another tyrant ; 
and his first exercise of that power which they bestow upon him, 
is to subdue the spirit of turbulence to which be has owed his 
elevation. 

The History of Persia, from the Arabian conquest to the present 
day, may be adduced as a proof of the truth of these observations : 
and while the causes, by which the effects have been produced, con- 
tinue to operate, no material change in the condition of that empire 
can be expected. Its prosperity will continue to depend upon the 
personal character of its monarchs : and the best of kings cannot do 
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CHAP. XXVI more than promote that during the uncertain period of his own life. 

I'he consequences which the recent approximation of a great European 
power ♦ may have upon the future destiny of this kingdom, cannot 
easily be foretold : but the natives of Turkey, wrapt up in the 'habits 
of their ancestors, and defended by their religious prejudices, have 
for ages resisted the progress of that civilisation with which they are 
surrounded ; and if we' were- to draw an inference from this example, 

t 

we should conclude, that vicinity of territory, and consequent collision 
of opposite habits and faith, was more likely to increase than to dimi- 
nish those obstacles which have hitherto prevented any very intimate 
or social intercourse between Mahomedan and Christian nations. 

Before we conclude a work in which an effort has been made 
to convey to the English reader fuller information than he has 
hitherto possessed of the past history and present condition of 
Persia, it appears desirable to offer some reflections on the general 
character of the different classes of its inhabitants. 

General ciia- The pcrsonal characters of the Kings of Persia have been given 
in. the course of this history : what remains to be said relates more to 

Pereia^'" those tjualitics which appear to be connected with their condition, 
than to their personal disposition or talents. Almost all the sove- 
reigns of this country have been religious, or were at least punctual 
observers of the forms of the faith which they professed. This is 
essential (even if they were not sincere,) to the support of their 
power; and its necessity is inculcated from infancy. Lessons of 
morality are not thought to be so important. Every Monarch of 
Persia is considered at liberty to indulge, from his earliest youth, 


* Russia. 
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in the grossest sensuality. The boundless gratification of his ‘pa«> ciiap.xxvi 
sions is deemed a privilege of his condition : and we may, perhaps, 
trace . to this, beyond all other causes, that constant change of 
dynasties which we meet with in the history of this country. 

Families are elevated to power by the efforts of some great and 
extraordinary man : his immediate successors, stimulated by his 
exatnple, and by the necessity of exertion, to maintain and extend 
the dominion that his courage and talents have acquired, pursue 
the same path: but their descendants are destroyed by the fame 
of their forefathers. Instructed to believe themselves born to rule, 
they conceive that they have only to enjoy the power which they 
inherit. They give themselves up to the luxury by which they 
are courted ; listen io the flatterers by whom they are surrounded : 
till, enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they fall 
before a popular chief of their own country, or a foreign enemy. 

A Monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory upon 
him but the ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, generosity, 
and justice, he admits to be virtues ; but considers them as royal 
qualities, not duties. Accustomed to have every look obeyed, and 
to complete submission to his authority, he is as impatient of any 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his desires, as he is insensible to the 
value of devoted service. We discover, from their history, that the 
Kings • of Persia have, with some remarkable exceptions, almost 
always chosen their personal companions from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Those who exercise absolute power, 
and whose only title to be called great is derived from the splen- 
dour of the station which they occupy, hate to be approached in 
their unreserved moments by men who have high pretensionsj either 

4 T. 


voL. n. 
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CHAP. XXVI from hereditary, rank, or superior talents and virtue. T^ey feel 
happier and more at ease when surrounded by a circle of an op* 
posite description : and the pride of despotism is, perl^ps, never 
so much gratified as when it can look around and see nothing biit 
what rests entirely on its favour, and which consequently can be 
destroyed with the same breath by which it was created. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult than for a Monardh of 
Persia to continue humane, even if that should be his natural dis- 
position. The constant habit of directing and witnessing executions 
must, in die course of time, harden his nature : and those intrusted 
with the education of the princes of this country, as if apprehensive 
that an indulgence in tender feelings should interfere with the per- 
formance of their future duties, take them, when almost infants, to 
witness scenes at which men would shudder. These early lessons 
appear to have been almost uniformly successful ; for we have hardly 
one instance, in the history of Persia, of a king of that country 
evincing any uncommon degree of humanity : while there are many 
to prove, that the habit of shedding blood often becomes a passion ; 
by a brutal indulgence in which, human beings appear to lose that 
rank and character which belong to their species. 

The Sovereigns of Persia are sometimes compelled to devise the 
means of secretly destroying those powerful subjects whose allegiance 
they suspect, but whom they fear openly to accuse or to attack. 
Policy, and indeed self-preservation, may justify such proceedings ; 
but the necessity of having recourse to them cannot prevent their 
baneful influence on the mind, nor alter that impression which they 
are calculated to make. Cruelty never excites more indignation tlian 
when combined with art ; and the undisguised violence of tyran- 
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nical power appears U^e viitae when compared with the treacherous chap.xKW 
acts of its timid weakness^ 

The observations which have been made upon the Kings of 
Persid apply to all - despots who have similar power : bpt there are, 
fortunately for mankind, few nations where the authority vested in 
the chief ruler is so absolute. We cannot be surprised, when we 
consider their condition, that the monarchs of that kingdom have, in 
general, .been careless of the rights of others, but tenacious of their 
own ; that they have recognised no limit to their oppression but 
apprehension of revolt ; that they have only measured their indul- 
gence in pleasure by their power of enjoying it; that they have 
Bought to amass treasure by every means that did not violate laws 
and usages which it was deemed dangerous to infringe; that they 
have entered on wars with no views but those connected with personal 
glory ; and that they have only considered the prosperity of their 
country an object of their care, as it was calculated to promote their 
individual interests and reputation. 

The character of the princes of the blood in Persia can never be That or the 

• mi • princes of the 

correctly known. They always act under great restraint. Their blood, 
manners are in general kind and prepossessing ; as tlieir principal 
object is to attach to their person those with whom they associate, and 
to gain a popularity that may promote their future advancement. 

Though the situation of these princes should impress them with the 
necessity of great prudencci if not of dissimulation, the duttery of . 
those by whom they are surrounded, and the arrogance of high birth; 
very frequently counteract these salutary impressions: and, when 
intrusted with the exercise of authority, they often display as much 
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CHAP. XXVI violence as if their brows w^re already encircled with that crown 


which is to vest them with despotic and uncontrolled power. 


Of the inini»- * The ministers and chief officers of the Court of Persia are almost 
!!fficmofthe always men of polished manners, well skilled in the business oT their 


respective departments, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, 
and very acute observation : but these agreeable and useful quali- 


ties are» in general, all that they possess. Nor is virtue or liberal 
knowledge to be expected in men whose lives are wasted in attention 
to forms ; whose means of subsistence are derived from the most cor- 
rupt sources ; whose occupation is intrigues that have always the same 
objects, that of preserving themselves, or of ruining others ; who can- 
not, without danger, speak any language but that of flattery and 
deceit; and who are, in short, condemned, by their condition, to be 
venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, been many ministers 
of Persia whom it would be injustice to class in this general descrip- 
tion: but even those most distinguished for their virtues and their 
talents, have been forced, in some degree, to accommodate their 
principles to their station ; and, unless where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity 
has compelled them to practise habits of subserviency and dis- 
simulation, which are at variance with that truth and integrity that 
can alone constitute a claim to the respect which all are disposed 
to grant to good and great men. 

ofthegpver- The characters of the governors of provinces and of cities may 
"incef be said to be in a considerable degree formed on that of the reigning 

ciuiM. sovereign : but the system of the government must always dispose 

this class to . abuse the brief authority with which they are vested. 
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in general more manly and open, both in their manner and conduct, 
than the ministers and courtiers; and are' therefore, as a body, 
entitled to more respect : for habits of violence and injustice do not 
debase the nature of man so much as those of deceit and falsehood. 

The religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes, ofthereii- 

9 , . - gioub ord«rs. 

The character of the few who have attairfed very high rank, has been 
before noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild tem- 
per, and retired habits. They are very careful to preserve the 
respect they enjoy, by cherishing those impressions that are enter- 
tained of their piety and humility. It is rare to see them intolerant, 
except in cases where they deem the interest of that religion, of 
which they are the head, in danger. The lower classes of the 
priesthood in Persia are commonly of a very opposite character 
to ' their superiors. With little knowledge, and great pretensions', 
they demand a respect which they seldom receive; and are, in 
consequence, among the most discontented of the community. 

The general disposition of the Persians to treat strangers of a dif- 
ferent religion with kindness and hospitality, is a subject of con- 
stant irritation to them. They rail at all communication with 
infidels, and endeavour to obtain an importance with the lower 
orders of the people by a display of their bigotry and intolerance. 

This class of men are often accused, by their countrymen, of 
indulging in the gratification of the worst passions of the mind. 

To say a man hates like a moollah, is to assert that he cherishes 
towards another, sentiments of the most inveterate hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the inha- or the inhab;- 

, ' ^ ^ ^ ^ tants of cities 

bitants of the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates and towns. 
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CHAP. XXVI in the opfiosite feelings and. habits which they have derired ftom 
their aneestors. The natives of Kazveen, Tabreez, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, and Yezd, are as remarkable for their courage, a& those 
of' Koom, Kashan, and Isfahan', are for their cowardicet The 
former are chiefly descended from martial tribes ; while the fore- 
flithers of the latter have, for many centuries, pursued civil oiccu- 

c 

pations. But, though some of the citizens- of Persia are less 
warlike than others, the different shades of character which this 
occasions are not of so much consequence as to prevent their 
being included in a general description. The whole of this com- 
munity may be deemed, as far as regards their personal appear- 
ance, a flne race of men: they are not tall; but it is rare to see 
any of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European : and if they have not 
all the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them 
no inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people, they may be 
praised for their quickness of apprehension, their vivacity, and the 
natural politeness of their manners. They are sociable and cheerful ; 
and, with some remarkable exceptions, as prodigal in disbursement as 
they are eager of gain *. The higher classes of the citizens of Persia 
are kind and indulgent masters; and the lower ranks are, as far 
as respects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt 
execution of the orders they receive, the best of servants. In coim- 
tries where the law grants equal protection to all ranks of society, 

* The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very aTaricious and sordid. 
Some of themi indeed, from indulging in the habit of acquiring money, become perfect 

iDnert. 
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and where servitude does not imply dependence, the. m^ter and cn&p.xxvi 
servant are much i^re separated than in, despotic states. In the 
latter, .where there are no middle classes, the servant is often the 
humble friend, and lives in habits of intimacy that could only exist 
where the actual distinction is so great as to remove all danger. of 
either forgetting the inequality of their condition. 

t 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial*: nor are the inhabit* The falsehood 

• of tlie Persians 

ants of that country forward to deny this national reproach: but 
they argue, that this vice appertains to the government, and is the 
natural consequence of the condition of the society in which they 
live : and there can be no doubt, that when rulers practise violence 
and oppression, those who are oppressed will shield themselves by 
every means within their power; and when they are destitute of 
combination and strength, they can only have recourse to art and 
duplicity. Npr is the moral character always debased by the use of 
this species of defence : instances continually occur in Persia, as in 
other countries subject to an arbitrary government, where the head 
of a village, or the magistrate of a city, entitles himself to the 
gratitude and admiration of those under him, by a virtuous and 
undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by which he endangers his own 
life and property, to save others who consider him as their guardian 
arid protector. 

The frame of private society in Persia is, perhaps, still more calcu* 
lated to render men artful and false than the constitution of their 
government. The wives and slaves of a despotic, husband and master 
must have all the vices of their debased condition. The first lessons 
which their children learn from the example of those they love, is to 
pragtise deceit ; and this early impression is confirmed by all their 
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CHAP.xicvf future habits. They may hear and admire moral sentences upon the 
beauty and excellence of truth ; but prudence warns them against a- 
rig^' adherence to so dangerous a virtue. The oaths which they con*^ 
stantly use to attest their veracity, are only proofs of their want of it. 
They swear by the head of the king, by that of the person they 
address, by their own, by that of their son, that they are not asserting 
what is false : and if a stranger should continue, to evince suspicion, 
they sometimes exclaim, “ Believe me ; for, though a Persian, I am 
“ speaking truth." There are, no doubt, some of the natives of 
Persia who do not deserve to be included in this general description, 
and who are distinguished by their regard for truth : but their 
numbers are too inconsiderable to save their countrymen from the 
reproach of falsehood, as a prevalent national vice. 

Their prone- The citizens of Persia are not subdued by their situation into a 

ness to pas- 

«ioii. submissive character. They are easily inflamed into passion, and 
act, when under its influence, like men careless of the result. A 
stranger, who is unacquainted with the nature of the government, 
and the latitude of speech which it permits in those whom it 
oppresses, is surprised to hear the meanest inhabitant of a town 
venting imprecations* against his superiors, nay, sometimes against 
the sacred person of the king himself. These extraordinary ebulli- 
tions of passion, which are very common among the lower orders in 
Persia, generally pass unheeded. Sometimes they may provoke a 
reproof, or a few blows ; but they never receive consequence from the 
unwise interference of power to repress them. 

* The Persians not only vent their abuse on the person who has offended theoii 
but on his whole kindred, and more particularly his female relatives. Their abuse is 
generally very obscene. * 
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Many of the inhabitants of the principal cities in Persia are men 
of some education : but even those who are not so, are remarkable 
for the. fluency of their language. They express themselves with 
a freedom and boldness that is not always restrained by the dis> 
parity of rank between them and the person whom they address. 
Hajee Ibrahim, the late Prime Minister of Persia, who gloried in 
the name of citizen,, used to delight in. relating a dialogue which 
took place between liis brother, who was Beglerbeg, or Governor 
of Isfahan, arid a seller of vegetables in that city *. — On an extra- 
ordinary impost being laid upon every shop, the latter forced him- 
self into the governor's presence when he was giving public audience, 
and exclaimed, that he was totally unable to pay the tax which had 
been imposed on him. “ You must pay it, or leave the city," was 
the reply. “ 1 cannot pay it,” saitl the man ; “ and to what other 
“ place can I go?” — “ You may cither proceed to Shiraz, or Kashan, 
“ if you like those towns, better than this,” said the governor. “ Your 
“ brt)ther,” replied the shopkeeper, “ is in power at one of these 
“ cities, and yo.ur nephew at the other: what relief can I expect 
“ in either?” — “ You may proceed to court,” said the ruler, “ and 
“ complain to the king, if you think I have committed injustice.” — ^ 
“ Your brother, the Ilajee, is prime minister,” said the man. “ Go 
“ to Hell !” exclaimed the enraged governor, “ and do not trouble 
“ rne any more!" — “ The holy mand'» your deceased father, is 
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Tbeir Huency 

of linicunce, 
and freedom 
ot eonversa- 
tiOD. 


* Tlajee Ibrahim repeated this anecdote to me with great animation. He, indeed, 
particularly delighted in mentioning any thing that reflected honour upon the spirit 
of tihe citizens of Persia, whom it was his policy- through life to support against the 
w'andering tribes of that country, 

+’The name of the father of the governor was Hajee Hashe. The expression used 
by the shopkeeper was H ajee*murhoom, which means the deceased bajec, or pilgrim.” 
VOL, II. 4 M 
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General cha- 
racter and 
condition of 
tike military 
tribes. 


perhaps there,” said the undaunted citizen. The crowd could 
hot suppress their smiles at the boldness of their countryman : 
and the governor, who shared the general feeling, bade the com- 
plainant retire, and he would attend to his case, provided he would 
not bring a curse upon his family, by insisting that they shut him 
out of all hopes of justice, both in this world, and in that which 
is to come. • 

The character of the military tribes differs essentially from that of 
the other inhabitants of Persia. The chiefs of these clans are often as 
much distinguished for their generosity as their courage. They are, 
from their condition, less artful than the ministers and principal 
civil officers of the kingdom : but they cannot be deemed exempt 
from that vice, though it is corrected by their pride and violence. 
Arrogant from birth, and surrounded, from infancy, by devoted 
dependents, their minds are habituated to overrate their own pre- 
tensions, and depreciate those of others. When inflamed with 
passion, they in an instant lose all that courtly manner which they 
arc accustomed to assume, and give way to the most ungovern- 
able rage. They seldom suffer from the bold imprudence of the 
language which they use on these occasions, as they can always 
plead in excuse the habits of the rude class to which they belong * : 
and the consideration they demand, upon this ground, is hardly 


* I one day heard a nobleman of one of these tribes use the most violent 
and insulting language, when speaking of the prime minister. His imprudence 
appeared greater, as some of the minister’s particular friends were present. Apprehen- 
sive of the consequence, I next day asked him, if any thing had happened. “ It is all 

** settled,” he said : ** I iiave made an apology. I told the minister that I was an 
Eelleatee, (a man of a wandering tribe) ; and that, you know,” he added, laughing, 
** is an excuse for any thing wrong that a man can say or do.” 
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ever refused, even by the monarch .himself, if he has been the chap.xxvi 
object of their intemperance. The character of these military nobles 
may be said to change with the state of their country : when that is 
settled’ for any long period, they lose a great deal of their native 
honesty and violence. Educated at the capital, where, in youth, 
they are generally kept as hostages for the good conduct of their 
fathers ; and compelled to constant attendance on the king after 
they have attained manhood ; they become in time courtiers, and 
are not, except in being more haughty, materially different from 
the other nobles and principal officers of the country. We can 
neither praise them, nor any other of the higher ranks in Persia, 
for their strictness in either moral or religious duties : to the for- 
mer, they do not even pretend to give much attention ; and though 
they are careful as to the observance of all the forms of the latter, 
they often appear indifferent as to the substance, and are in the 
habit of discussing the tenets and dogmas of their faith with a 
freedom that sometimes borders upon impiety*. 


* In Persia, religion is a favourite topic of conversation, and particularly when 
a stranger ol an opposite faith to that of Mahomed is of the party. It is not unusual 
to hear this subject treated in a manner which proves, at least, that there is the ufmost 
latitude of speech. 1 have frequently listened to these discussions with some sur- 
prise. 1 heard a person of high rank one day exclaim, in a mixed company, in which 
some priests were maintaining the sacred nature of the claims of the descendants of 
the prophet: “ This is all very well for superstitious fools who know no better; but I 
.have travelled and read, and b^ve more than once met with a dog of a Syud, and 
an angel of a Jew!” This speech produced a very hearty laugh at the expense of 
the holy man who had commenced the conversation. I find in one of my manuscripts 
a very ludicrous instance of the open impiety of a nobleman of rank now living in 
Khorassan. He heard a moollah describe, in the pulpit, the manner in which the 
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GHAP. XXVI defects of character may be attributed to the same cause : and 
there is, perhaps, no country in which so much of the immorality 
of its inhabitants can be referred to a bad system of internal adminis- 
tration as Persia. This reflection, though it may mitigate the sense 
we entertain of the depravity of individuals, leaves but little hope of 
their amendment; for it is evident that can alone be effected by. the 
concurrence of many radical changes, with a complete alteration in 
their political condition ; an event which neither their past history 
nor present state can lead us to anticipate. 


INDEX. 
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A. 

AB/tD the Great, i. 8, 9* 

Abaka Khan succeeds his father, Hulakoo Khan,, 
i. 425 ; bis country invaded by Barkah Khan, 
ib. ; defeats Borak Aglilan, 426 ; his death and 
character, ib . ; his marriage, and an opinion en- 
tertained of his having embraced the Christian 
faith, 427. 

Abas-AbuL-Ahmed. — See Muutamed-ul-ullah. 

Abbas the Great, his search after Pehlivi manu- 
scripts, i. 273, note ; is placed under the tute- 
lage of Aly Kooli Khan, 5l6; an order is sent 
for his execution, which is deferred, and his life 
saved, ib. ; is proclaimed king, 518; marches 
from Khorassan, and takes Kazveen, 521 ; is 
occupied in the establishment of his authority, 
524 ; returns to his capital, 525 ; marches to 
the relief of Mushed, but is taken ill, and com- 
pelled to remain at Teheran, ib.; returns to 
Kazveen, 526; marches against the Turks, and 
visits their camp in disguise, ib. ; repels the 
invasion of the Turks by the reduction of 
Ghilan, 527 ; proceeds against the Turks, but 
returns in consequence of a prediction of the 
astrologers, and abdicates the throne, ib.; rc- 
ascends it, 52S ; attacks and defeats the Us- 
begs, ib.", reduces several provinces, 529; 
meditates the recovery of the provinces con- 
quered by the Turks, ib. ; his reception of Sir 
Anthony Sherley, 532 ; raises a corps of in- 
fantry, 533 ; his credentials to Sir Anthony 
Sherley on deputing him to the princes of 
Christendom, 534 ; privileges granted by him 
to the Christians in his kingdom, 535 ; takes 
Kahavund, and destroys its fortifications, 537 ; 


marches into Aderbijan, tb. ; defeats the Turks, 
takes Tabreez, and invests ErivAii, 53-S ; at- 
tacks and defeats the Turks after a severe 
battle, 539 ; his personal scufilc with a Kurd, 
541 ; recovers the provinces conquered by the 
Turks, lb. ; the veneration in which he was 
held, 543 ; maintains an amicable intercourse 
with the Usbegs, the Emperor of Delhi, and 
the European states in India, 544 ; conquers 
the Island of Orm us, 546* ; disregards his 
treaty with the English, 547; deputes Sir Ro- 
bert Sherley to England, 549 ; reception 
and treatment of Sir Dodmore Cotton, ib. ; 
becomes hostile to the British nation, 551; 
character of his government, 552 ; his im- 
provement of the City of Isfahan, ib.; also 
of Mushed and other places, 553 ; his encou- 
ragement to Christians to settle in Persia, 554 ; 
his internal adniinisLration, 555 ; measures 
adopted by him to repress the turbulence of 
the Kuzel-bash tribes, 556 ; his religious cha- 
racter, 557 ; his toleration of religion, parti- 
cularly the Christian, 559; his conduct to his 
own family, 56*0; contrives to put his son 
Suffec Meerza to death, 56 1 ; deprives two 
others of his sons' of sight, 562; his cruel 
treatment of his son Khoddh-bunddh, 563; 
his death, 565 ; his personal appearance, ge- 
neral character, and government, it.; his re- 
spect for the priesthood, ii. 574. • 

Abbas the Second succeeds his father, Sdm Meerza, 
i. 577 ; his excesses, 378 ; recovers Candahar, 
579; his reception of Imaum Kooli Khan 
Usbeg, 580 ; shelters another prince of the 
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Usbpgs^ 5S1 ; mmntainB peace with Turkey, 
ib , ; his death and character, 582. 

Abbas the 1'hird, the son of Shah Tftm&sp, is 
placed on the throne, ii. 56 ; his death, 6l. 
Abbas, one of the murderers of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 3(K), n. 

Abbas, rhe^uncle of the Caliph Aly, ii. 373. 
Abbas-Hbtifi, a suburb of Isfahan, i. 621. 

Abbas Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 

221 . 

Abbas Kooli Khan, chief of the tribe of By&t, 
takes Nibhapore, ii. 218 ; is taken a prisoner to 
Cabul, and l)ecomes a favourite at that court, 
219; returns to Nishapore, ib, 

Abbas Meerza, grandson of Abbas the Second, 

i. 594. 

Abbas Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, i. 
636, n. 

Abbas Meerza, the present heir apparent, ii. 172; 
the high consideration enjoyed by him, 432 ; 
why declared heir apparent instead of his elder 
brother, 545. 

Abildl, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 
412, II. 

Abdillee, an Affgban tribe, i. 598 ; at present 
called Doordnee, 599> n. 

Abdool Aly, chief of Tursheez, an account of, 

ii. 225. 

Abdool Azeez-Wahabee, ii. 378, n. 

Abdool Ghazee Khan, the nominal Prince of Bok- 
harah, ii. 243, n.; Aga Mahomed Khan sends 
a mission to him, 291- 

Abdool Malik, the name of the Imaum Malik, 
ii. 353, n. 

Abdool Momeen Khan, son of Abool Fyze Khan 
Csbeg, ii. 242, n. 

Abdool Raheem Chakboottee, ii. 243, n. 

Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to ilajee Ibrahim, 
ii. 184. 

Abdool Wdhdb, the Wdhdbees derive their name 
from him, li. 378, n. 

Abdool Wdhed is supposed to be fbe founder of 
the Wdltdaticdh sect of Sooffees, ii. 389> ; 

the five sects derived from him, 395. 


Abddl-Azeez, son of Nddir Mahomed Usbeg, i. 
581. 

Abdul Ghazi, an author, i. 123, n. 

Abdul Hussein-Cherkani, one of Mahmood*s gene- 
rals, i. 333, n. « 

Abdul Kais, an Arab tribe ; their invasion of Per.» 
sia, i. 106. 

Abdul Kassim Noah. — See Ameer Noah the 
Second. 

Abddlld, Waly of Arabia, ii. 12. 

Abddlld, a Turkish general, attacks the arrhy of 

< Nadir, ii.60; is slain, 6I. 

Abdullah, also called Mehdy; his^ descent, i. 
321, n. 

Abdullah, an officer in the service of Timour, 

i. 456. 

Abddlld Khan, uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Abddlld Khan, Usl>eg, i. 525, n. 

Abddlla Khan Baloochee, ii. 41. 

Abdulla Kouprouli, Pdchd of Cairo, ii. 60, n. 

Abdul Lateef, son of Ulugh Beg, i. 488. 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah, his reign and 
death, i. 299- 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah the Second, is 
raised to the throne, i. 302 ; is defeated by Mah- 
mood, and flics to Bokharah, ib. ; is seized and 
sent to Ourgungc, where he dies, ib. 

Abdikl Momeon Khan, son of AbdilllA Khan, Us- 
beg, takes Mushed, and massacres its inhabit- 
ants, i. 525. 

Aberkoh, a village, ii. ipS. 

Abestngi. — See Abustakeen. 

Abeslc. — See Bust. 

Abgliau Nevian, son of Karegar, i. 449, n. 

Ablutions enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 333. 

A boo Isaak, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 396, n. 

Aboo Nujub, of Sohraverdee, a Sooffee sect, ii. 
396, n. 

Abool Fyze Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, ii. 90 ; 
submits to Nddir, but is restored to his govern- 
ment, 91 ; his death, 242, n. 

Abool Futteh Khan, Governor of Isfahan, is at- 
tacked and defeated, ii. il6, n.; is put to death, 
118. 
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AbOol Futteh KhM, son of KiiYrerm Khan, ii. 
153, n.; proclaimed successor lo the crown, 
154; is imprisoned, ]55; is again proclaimed 
king, l6l ; hiaT character, ib, ; is deprived of 
sight, **162. 

Abou A^, a general of Ameer Noah, deposes and 
again restores that chief, i. 299 i obtains a grant 
of Khorassan, ib. 

Abou-Aly-bi n-Senna, or Avicenna, ii. 534. 

Abou.Aly Mafiomed Aldagamce translates the 
Tankh Tubrec into Persian, i. 55, n. 

Abou Aly Sumjoovee, one of the nobles of Ameer 
Noah the Second, i. 300, n. 

Aboubeker, caliph, his right to the caliphate dis- 
puted,!. 284, n.; forms the Koran into a volume, 
ii. 343. 

Abou Jaaffer, the author of theTarikh Tubree, i. 
55, n. 

Aboul Fazel Lumbhanee, i. 396. 

Aboul IJaschem, Governor of Ghilan, is put to 
death, 1. 402. 

Aboul Ktlssim llumz4, son of MoossAh K^zim, i. 
495, n. 

Aboul Kausim, i. 40.3, n. 

Abou Obeyd is sent in command of a force against 
the Persians, i. 170; whom he attacks, ib. ; is 
killed, 171. 

Abou Seyd, known by his title of Behauder KhaUt 
succeeds his father Mahomed Khodah-bundah, 
i. 443 ; becomes enamoured of the daughter of 
his minister. 444 ; is taken ill and dies, 445. 

Abou Seyd, the great grandson of Timour, suc- 
ceeds Baber, i. 448 ; his death, 489, 493. 

Abousheerwan, commonly called Shah Adil, 1. 
530, n. 

Abou Taber, the grandson of Aly. obtains great 
fame, i. 392 ; attacks Shuban Kiirrah, and sub- 
dues the tribes of Laristan, ib. ; throws off his 
allegiance to the rulers of Pars, 393. 

Abou-taleb, vizier of the Caliph Mustasim, i. 
442, n. 

Abou Yusoof, an officer of the army of Yacoob- 
ben-Leis, i. 284. 

Abou Yusoof Razee, a mooliab, ii. 369^ n* 
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Abouzurg-a^Mihir, the minister of Nousheerwan ; 
his wisdom contributes to the success of that 
monarch, 139; the circumstance which led to 
bis attaining high power, 139* n. ; is termed the 
Seneca of the East, 150, n. 

Abraham, the parent of Isbmael, i. 168, n. ; the 
number of volumes of the Scriptures given to 
him, ii. 323, n. ; the Sooffees deem him one of 
their principal teachers, 397» o. 

Absar-ul-Mustubsurecn, an Arabic work, ii. 
33S, n. • 

Abtahesh, the Persian name of Agathocles, i. 
84. n. 

Abt^l, one of ihc degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 

Abten, the father of Feridoon, i. 19. 

Abiii-fedha, an author, i. 343, n. 

Abulfiradgc, an author, i. 359, n. 

Abul Hussein, a Syrian, i. 391* 

Abul K5ssim Mahomed, of the family of the rulers 
of Egypt, i. 321, n. 

Abul Sbujah-ul-Buyah, the ancestor of the Dile* 
mee family, c‘ntors the service of Makan, i.*303. 

Abusheher, i. 198, 392 ; an English factory 
established at, ii. 144 ; mean temperature of, 
505, n. 

Abustukeen establishes a principality, and makes 
Ghizni his capital, i. 314; he is variously 
called Abestagi, Aleptekeen, and Alputtekeen, 
314, n. 

Abuver, the birth-place of N^dir Shah, i. 45., 

Acacius, Bishop of Ainida, redeems seven thou- 
sand Persian captives, i. 119* 

Acesinas. — See Chunab.' 

Aclisemencs compared to Zal, i. 25, n. ; is the 
ancestor of Cainbyses, 224, n. 

AchtA Khan, the name by which Beggee JAn 
called Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 292, n. 

Ackbar, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Ackbar Khan, son of Zuckec Khan, ii. 153 ; his 
character and death, 166. * 

Adam, the number of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to himi ii. 323, n. 

Adel Aclachi, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464, n. 

N 
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Aderbijan, province of, i. 5 ; the ancient Atropa- 
tene, ^iven to Teridates, 105 ; its government 
assigned to lllij Guz, 384; conquered by the 
King of Kbaurizm, 385 ; taken by Ismail, 500 ; 
conquered by Abbas the Great, 541 ; is under 
the rule of Az5d Khan Affghan, ii. Il6; its 
climate, 509- 

Adhed, i. 403, n. 

AdhumcAn, a Sooffee sect ; their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Adil succeeds Muad-u-dowlah in his office, i. 368. 

Adil GheriAli, leader of the Tartars *^of KapChack, 
is defeated, made prisoner, and murdered, i. 518. i 

Adil Shahi — See Aly Kooli Khan, nephew of 
NAdir. 

Adrian, concludes a peace with Khoosroo, i. 85. 

Adultery, how punished among the wandering ' 
tribes, ii. 46'3. 

Affghans, i. 202, n. ; their origin and descent, 596 ; 
derivation of the word, 596 , n. 

AfTsh^r, a Turkish tribe, i. 502, n. 

Afrasiab is sent to invade Persia with a large 
aitny, i. 28 ; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 29; 
discovers the treachery of his brother Agrarees, 
and slays him with his own hands, 30 ; his 
unsuccessful combat with Hoostum, 32 ; retreats 
across the Ox us, 33; invades Persia, 35; is 
expelled, 36 ; his next invasion why abandoned, 
39; is joined by Siawusli, i5. ; his joyful re- 
ception of him, 40; puts Siawush to death, 41 ; 
his cruelty to his daughter Feringees, ib. ; his 
conduct to his grandson, Kai Khoosroo, 42 ; 
sends an army against the Persians, which is 
defeated, ib, ; liis dnsuccessful combat with 
Roostum, 43 ; is cnmpidled to fly his own 
dominions, ib. ; attacks the main body of the 
Persians, but is defeated, and escapes to his 
capital, 46 ; flics from his own territories, 47 ; 
which he again reco\ers, ib, ; hazards another 
action, but is defeated, 49 ; retreats after a 
' general battle, 50 ; is taken, and killed, 53 ; is 
probably the monarch of the Gets and Massa- 
getXf 124, n. ; reasons for supposing him to be 
the monarch of the Scythians, 213, n. 

AfzulcAl), one of the sects of SoofTces, ii. 390, n. 


Aga Aly, the ison of Kassim Khan Shofitee, re- 
venges himself on the Governor of Resh^ ii. 
46 i , n. ; is assassinated, t5. 

Aga JumAl, Governor of Resht; slays Kurreem, of 
the tribe of Shuftee, ii. 46 1, n. 

Aga KumAl, Governor of Resht, slain by Kassim 
Khan, ii. 461, n. 

Aga Mahomed Aly, MooshtAhed of Kermanshah, 
his account of the Sooffee sects, H. 388, n. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, instance of his respect for 
the word of a king, i. 268, n. ; his flight to 
the Turkomans, ii. 133, n. ; his imprisonment 
at, and escape from, Shiraz, 157 ; goes to Ma- 
zenderan, and proclaims himself a competitor 
for the crown, 158 ; is defeated by Shaikh Vais, 
167 ; attacks and defeats a force sent in pursuit 
of him, ib, ; takes Isfahan, 170; retreats to 
Teheran, and becomes master of Irak, 171 ; 
defeats Lootf Aly Khan, and besieges Shiraz, 
178; raises the siege, and returns to Teheran, 
ib. ; detaches MoostAphA Khan to support Ha- 
jee Ibrahim, 188; detaches another strong force 
to Shiraz, 189; marches towards that city 
with his whole army, but is attacked and nearly 
defeated by -Lootf Aly Khan, 19O; the cause 
which prevented the complete defeat of his 
troops, 191 ; marches towards Shiraz, and 
sends an army to attack Lootf Aly Khan, 193 ; 
proceeds with all the force he can collect 
against Lootf Aly Khan, 196; lays siege to 
Kerman, ib,; his conduct to the Secretary of 
Lootf Aly Khan, 197, n. ; his massacre of the 
inhabitants of Kerman, 198 ; his shameful 
treatment of Lootf Aly Khan, 200 ; territories 
possessed by him at the death of that chief, 
203 ; efforts made by him to unite the chiefs 
of his own tribe, 205 ; motives for making Te- 
heran his capital, 206 ; is made prisoner and 
emasculated, 264; obtains his release, and 
joins his father, ib, ; falls into the hands of 
Kurreem Khan, ib, ; instance of bis revengeful 
conduct, 265 ; escapes from Shiraz, and pro- 
ceeds to Mazenderan, 266 ; his motives for 
pardoning the chiefs who had injured him, 267; 
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$ome of fais brothers declare against him, 268 ; 
ia^surprised aiid«iade captive, ib,; is liberated, 
ib, ; takes Isfahan, 269 ; is compelled to retreat 
to Teheran, which he makes his capital, it , ; 
is joined by several powerful chiefs, t6. ; pre- 
'vails oa Aly Khan Affsh^r to become the 6rst 
lord of his court, 270; seizes and deprives him 
of sight, 271 ; his massacre of the inhabitants 
of Kerman, ib . ; character of his principal ac- 
tions, 272 ; conduct pursued by him to esta- 
blish his power, 273 ; hjs treatment of the 
remains of Kurreem Khan and N^dir Shah, 
274; his chnduct to his subjects and troops, 
273; his high opinion of llajee Ibrahim, ib. ; 
his deception and murder of his brother, Jaafl'er 
Kooli. 276 ; his conduct to the Turkoman 
tribes near Asterabad, 278 ; resolves to compel 
Heraclius to obedience, 279 * prepares for the 
invasion of (ieorgia, 282 ; proceeds towards 
Sheshah, and receives the submission of the 
governors of that city and Eriv^n, 283 ; marches 
to I'eflis, ib,; defeats Heraclius, enters Teflis, 
and orders a general massacre, 284; marches 
towards GunjAh, 286 ; Shirwan and £rivan 
submit to bim, ib. ; Ins coronation, and speech 
to the assembly on the occasion, 287 ; proceeds 
to Khorassan, and receives the submission of 
several chiefs, 288; his motives for proceeding 
to Mushed, 289 ; his avarice in possessing 
jewels, and the tortures indicted on Shah Kokh 
to make him discover such as he had concealed, 
290 ; his mission to the ruler of Bokburah, 
291 ; invites the King of Cabul to join him, 
292 ; proceeds towards Teheran, and makes 
preparations to expel the Russians from Geor- 
gia, 295 ; character of the plan he had resolved 
to pursue in effecting this object, 297 ; marches 
towards Georgia, 298; is invited to take pos- 
session of Sheshah, ib. ; enters that fortress, 
299 : is murdered, 300 ; his character and 
government, ib.; his conduct to his own fa- 
mily, 303 ; to the religious men of his kingdom, 
304; 'his administration of justice, ib.; his 
conduct ta the tninisters and officers of his 


court, ib . ; his mode of selling his ministers to 
rajse money, 305 ; his treatment of the Kujur 
and other tribes, 307 ; his support of the royal 
dignity, 308 ; his treatment of his soldiers, 309; 
his contempt of luxury, 311; his conduct to 
the merchants, and to the farmers and culti- 
vators, 312; instances of his avarice, ib,; his 
remains sent to Kcrbclah, 560 ; his respect for 
the priesthood, 575. 

Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, of the tribe of 
Taisnni, ii. 94, n. 

Aga Mchdy, a Sooffee, is put to death, ii. 
423, n. 

Aga Moob^ruk, an eunuch of the Court of Abbas 
the Second, i. 584; his speech against raising 
Suflee Meerza to the throne, 585. 

Aga Raffeab, of the tribe of Shuftec, slays Aga 
Jum51, Governor of Resht, ii. 461 , n, 

Agathocles, the Viceroy of Persia, is slain, i. 83 ; 
he is called by the Persians Ahtahesh, 84, n. 

Agcrioo Khan put to death by Sdm Meerza, ir 
574, 11. 

Agra, a town, i. 329, n. 

A gradates, the name of Cyrus before he ascended 
the throne, i, 229; R is also given to the river 
Kur, 229, n. 

Agrarces, the brother of Afrasiab, i. 29 ; his trea- 
chery discovered, and himself taken and slain, 
30; continuation of the reign of his descend- 
ants, 62. 

Agriculture, ii. 528. 

Ague, remarkable treatment 536. 

AheJy Bayt, the adherents of the family of Maho- 
med the Prophet, ii. 368, n. 

Ahmed, the son of Saman, is sent to subdue the 
Province of Ferghanah, i. 293 ; succeeds to the 
government of Samarcund, 294. 

Ahmed succeeds his father, Ismail, i. 297; is 
murdered, 298. 

Ahmed marches to Bagdad with his brother Aly 
Buyah, i, 304; receives the title of Muae-u- 
dowlah, and .is appointed vizier to the caliph, 
ib , ; dethrones the Caliph Mustukhfy, and ex- 
ercises absolute authority, 305, 
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Ahmed/ the son of Mahomed, one of the monarchs 
of Ghizni, assassinates Massoud, i. 344. ^ 

Ahmed, the son of Aweis, his contests with Ameer 
Timour, i. 446 ; also called Ahmed-Eel-Khan- 
nce, 465 ; escapes on the approach of Timour, 
i5. ; repossesses himself of Bagdad, 473; is 
taken, and put to death, 490. 

Ahmed, an Affghan of the tribe of AbdAllee, is 
sent to Isfahan, i. 599; of the family of 
B^reekzehi, 599f ii- 

Ahmed, PAchfll of Bagdad, takes *Gunjahv and 
subdues Kermanshah, ii. 24; is compelled to 
return to Bagdad, ih , ; takes Maragha and 
Kazveen, 29 ; is defeated by Ashrdff, 31 ; con- 
cludes a peace with NAdir, which is not ap- 
proved by the Emperor of Constantinople, 59- 

Ahmed, the third Emperor of the Turks, dethroned, 
ii. 52. 

Ahmed Aga, an eunuch of the Court of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 632. 

Ahmed-ben-Arabshah, the Arabian historian of 
the Life of Timour, i. 478, n. 

Ahmed-ben-Soliman, ruler of Samarcund, i. 376, n. 

Ahmed-Eel-Khannec. — See Ahmod, son of A weis. 

Ahmed Khan. — Sec Neekoudar. 

Ahmed Khun Abdiillcc is repulsed in an attack on 
the Persians, ii. 108 ; proceeds to Candahar, 
and founds a separate kingdom, ih.\ takes the 
City of Herat, 112 ; defeats Meer Aulum, and 
takes Mushed, i 6 . ; guarantees the independence 
of Khorassan to Shah Rokh, 113 ; sends a force 
to attack Mazenderan, but they are repulsed, 
116 ; his character and rule, 233. 

Ahmed Khan ByAt, ii. 2I9» n. 

Ahmed Shah, Affghan, is the founder of the pre- 
sent royal family of Cubul, i. 599, n. ; assumes 
the title of Douree Dooran, and calls his tribe 
Doortinee, ib, 

Ahmed Shah. — See Ahmed Khan AbdAllec. 

Ahinedzehis, an Affghan tribe, i. 599> n* 

Ahriman, the Angel of Death, according to the 
Dabisum, i. 59, n., 193. 

AbseU Bhaee, i. 335. 

Ahwaz, A province, i, i$9. 


Aish Khatoon snccceds Atta-beg Seljook, i. 390. 

Aiwuz-uLKhaus, the son of Firoze Shah Zezecn 
Kull^ih, i. 495 , n. 

Ajmere-fort, i. 332. 

Ajumee^n, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 095, n. 

AkAserkhf the name of the race of Nousheerwan, 
i. 530, n. 

Akhlaak-Nasseree, a Persian work, i. 407. 

Akhteristan, a work on astrology, i. 188. 

Ak-koinloo, a Turkoman tribe, i. 490 ; also called 
BAyenderee, 492. , 

Akshehr, in Syria, i. 475, n. 

Alabah Ghuzwan lays the foundation of the City 
of Bussorah, i. 273. 

Alankoua, princess, tlie descent ofChengbiz traced 
to her, i. 411, n. 

Alb&z,^a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 

Alb^ze^n, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso de, conquests made by 
him in the Gulf of Persia, i. 545. 

Alburz, a village, ii. 190 , n. 

Alchymy, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 529 . 

Alenjuck, a fort, i. 385. 

Aieptekeen. — Sec Abustakeen. 

Alexander the Great, fable respecting his birth, 
i. 69 ; refuses to pay tribute, 7 O; receives an 
ambassador from the Persian court, ib. ; invades 
Persia, 71; the honours^ paid by him to the 
corpse of Darab the Second, 72 ; marries the 
daughter of that monarch, 73 ; divides Persia 
into ninety principalities, ib.; slays the mur- 
derer of his father, 73; besieges the City of 
Burakoos, 75, n.; his speech to his subjects on 
the death of his father, 76 ; is laised to the 
throne, ib.; subdues different cities in Greece, 
16 .; invades Persia, 16 .; marches towards India, 
ib. ; sends an envoy to Keyd llindee, ib. ; 
his adoration of one great and supreme God, 
76 , n. ; result of the mission to Keyd, 77 ; 
becomes enamoured of the daughter of that 
chief, ib. ; makes war against Poor, ib. ; 
marches against the Emperor of China, ib. ; 
bis interview with that monarch, ib. ; with 
whom he concludes a treaty, 78; the astrolu^ 
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gers’ prediction of his deaft atrcoropUshed, 79 ; 
he writes to his motl^^r, i 6 . ; his deilh, 80 ; is 
belie?ed by Persian authors to be the Prophet 
Zulkemyn, 80, n. ; his buiWing of the rampart 

. which condnes Yajouz and INIajous, ib. ; his 
character and government, 81 ; his history re- 
considered, 242 ; the destruction of Persepolis 

^ attributed to him, 253 ; refuses to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270 , n. ; is supposed to 
have built the fort of Tukreet, 46b. 

Alexus, the first Grecian empeit>r, i. 367, n. 

Alfred, i. 7- 

A1 Hacin, tfn Arabian historian, i. 480, n. 

^lian, an autlior; i. 235. 

Ali-alahyahs, one of the Mahomedan sects ; they 
deem Aly to be a divinity, ii. 382. 

Allah, or Allah-u-deen, marches to revenge the 
death of his brother Souri, i. 345 ; defeats By- 
ram, and abandons Ghizni to the fury of his 
soldiers, ib. 

Allahamout, a fort, taken by Hussun Subah, i. 
396 ; is also called Almowut, 397, n. 

Allahdad, an officer of Timour, i. 468. 

Allah-u-deen, Prince of Ghour, becomes tributary 
to Sanjar, i. 375 ; is also called Hussein and 
Jehan Soiiz, 375, n. 

Allah-u-deen, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 39^, n. 

Allah-u-decn hlahomed, succeeds his father, Hus- 
sein ebn Nasser, i. 403. 

Allah-u-deen Mahomed succeeds his father, Jellal- 
u-deen Hussein, i. 405 ; falls into a state of deep 
melancholy, 406 ; is slain, 407. 

Alniagestum, the Arabic translation of the astro- 
nomical system of Ptolemy, ii. 327* 

Alm^ts, the Commander of Mahmood's guards, is 
put to dcrftb, ii. 26 . 

Almowut. — Sec Allahamout. 

Alms, one of the duties of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, ii. 322. 

Alp-Arselan, i. 310; succeeds his uncle, Toghrul 
Beg, 356 ; his persecution of the Christians in 
his invasion of Georgia, i5. ; advauccs to the 
province of Phrygia, *6. ; falls back on his own 
frontierVi and . offers terms to the Roman empe- 


ror, 357 ; prepares for action, i5.; resolves not 
to survive a defeat, 358 ; defeats the Roman 
.army, and takes Romaiius prisoner, 359 f bis 
‘ treatment of him, t6. ; determines on the con- 
quest of his native province, 360 ; subdues the 
greater part of Khaurizm, 361; is slain, ib.; 
his character and government, 362. 

Alputtekeen. — See Abustakeen. 

Altoun Tash, the general of Mahmood, i. 324. 
Altumish, i. 347. 

Alw^und mountain, ii. 530. 

Alwund-beg, son of Y akoob-beg, i. 499* 

Aly, Caliph, i. 279 ; his consanguinity to Mahomed 
the Prophet, 284, n. ; his right to the succession 
maintained by the Sheahs, %b , ; the first mo- 
narch of Persia who proclaims himself of his 
sect, 442; the Suffaveans proclaim themselves 
his adherents, 500 ; his history, ib. ; his eleva- 
tion satisfies the clamour of bis friends, ii. 347 ; 
grounds on which his right to the succession is 
maintained by the Sheahs, 348 ; deemed a divi- 
nity, 382. 

Aly, the son of Abul Hussein, is severely beaten and 
thrown into a cave, i. 392 ; is extricated, 393. 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, i. 218. 

Aly Bowah. — See Dilcmee. 

Aly Buyah defeats Yakoot, and becomes a great 
leader, i. 303 ; defeats that chief again, and 
makes himself master of Pars and other pro- 
vinces, ib.; marches to Bagdad, 304; is ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Pars and Irak, and receives 
the rank of Ameer-ul-Omrah, and the title of 
Umud-u-dowlah, ib.; discovers great treasures, 
305; becomes master of all the countries be- 
tween Khorassan and Bagdad, ib.; his death 
and character, 306. 

Aly Himmut Khan, ar general of Syud Moorad 
Khau, ii. 17^1 n. 

Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Affsh^r, refuses to 
unite his forces with those of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 270 ; is persuaded to become the first 
lord of the court of that monarch, t 6 .; is trea- 
cherously seized and deprived of sight, 271 • 

Aly Kooli, son of Abbas KooU Khan, ii. 22U 
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Aly Kooli Khan, a chief of the tribe of Shamloo, 
Abbas the Great is placed under his tutelage^ i. 
516; receives an order to put that prince to 
death, which he defers, and saves his life, 16. ; 
is unsuccessful in an action with Murshud 
Kooli Khan, 523. 

Aly Kooli Khan, Governor of Herat, put to death, 

i. 524. 

Aly Kooli Khan, the favourite of Sutfee, the son 
of Abbas the Second, i. 58S. 

Aly Kooli Khan, the nephew of Nidis, ii. 99 •> is 
hailed Sovereign of Persia, 108; marches to 
Mushed, and assumes the title of Adil Shah, 
109 ; puts three of the princes to death, %b.\ is 
taken and deprived of sight, 110; is put to 
death. 111; commands Aga Mahomed Khan 
to be emasculated, 26’4. 

Aly Mahomed Khan is left in charge of Bussorah, 

ii. J43; interferes in a dispute between two 
Arab tribes, ib.; is defeated and slain, ib» 

Aly Mcerza, son of 'Hm4sp, is deprived of sight, 
i. 515. 

Aly Moored, Chief of the Bukhteedree tribe, taken 
and put to death, ii. 67. 

Aly ^loordd Klian, ii. 137, n. ; supports the pre- 
tensions of Zuckee Khan, 154; is detached 
against Aga Mahomed Khan, 158 ; revolts 
against Zuckee Khan, ih , ; marches to Isfahan, 
159: declares himself king, and marches to 
Isfahan, 1()2; is defeated, and deserted by his 
troops, 16’3 ; retreats to llamadan, 16. ; defeats 
Aly Nuckee, and besieges Shiraz, lG4; which 
surrenders to him, l65; becomes Sovereign of 
Persia, 1G6; returns to Isfahan, and deputes 
his son, Shaik Vais, against Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 167; joins the army under his son at 
Teheran, 168; sends another army into Mazen- 
dcran, ib. ; taken ill, and dies, ib. ; his character, 
169 ; his persecution of the Sooffees, 419- 

Aly Murd&n Khan, Governor of Candahar, i. 

572. 

Aly Murd&n Khan, Waly of lAristan, i. 623* 

Aly Murd4n Khan, Chief of the tribe of Bukh- 
tec&rce, takes Isfahan, ii. 116; invites several 


otnrahs to joih his standard, 117; his contest 
with Kiirreem Khan, : bis death, >5. 

Aly Murd&n Khan, of the tribe .of Ben Mrybdnee, 
an account of him, ii. 222, n. . 

Aly Nuckee Khan, son of S^duck Khans is im- 
prisoned, ii. 156, n.; is detached against Aly 
Moored Khan, whom he attacks and defeats, 
163 ; returns to Isfahan, and gives himself up 
to every species of excess, ib, ; marches to com- 
plete his conquest of Irak, l6'4 ; is defeated, and 
compelled to to Shiraz, ib, 

Aly Nuckee Khan, Governor of Yezd, ii. I93. 

Aly P^chA, Commander of the Turkish army in 
Aderbijan, i. 537 : is defeated, and made pri- 
soner, 538. 

Aly RezA, the eighth Imaum, interred at Mushed, 
i. 488, 525, n. 

Aly UezA, author of the History of the Zund Fo^ 
mily, ii. 147. 

Aly-vc*rtli Beg, a generaf of Abbas the Great, 
i. 529 ; becomes the friend of Sir Anthony 
Shcrlc>, 533. 

Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nouroze Khan 
YeshkAgAssee-bAshoe, ii. 26*3, d. 

Aly YAr Khan, of SubzAwAr, ii. 222, n, 

Aly Yezdi. — See Sherrif-u-deen. 

Amancha, one of Timour's officers, i. 468. 

AmAn AllAh Khan, a general of the army of 
Mahmood, i. 624 ; is successful in reducing 
Kazvecn and other cities, ii. 3 ; his force 
is overpowered by the inhabitants of Kaz- 
vecn, 7; becomes discontented, 15; is put to 
death, 26. 

AmAn-iillAh Khan, Waly of Ardelan, ii. 210, n. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies obseived at the Persian 
Court on the reception of foreign, ii. 555 ; also 
by the ministers, governors of cities, &c. 567 : 
importance attached to the dignity assumed by 
them, 568. 

Amber, a town, i. 175. 

Ameen, Caliph, son of Haroun-ul-Busheed, his 
character, and contest with his brother Ma* 
moon, i. 278, n. 

Ameen-u-deen, the Vizier of Tocl4Ah, i. 386. 
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Amee^-^•(loulab, the title of themiuistcr of finance, 

ii. 436^n. * * 

Araecr Arslan, Governor of Ade^bijan, ii. 110, n. 

Ameer Ayaz, the attabeg of Malik Shah the Se- 
cond, is blain, i. 373. 

'AmccT fiaccah, vizier to Arghoun, i. 42.9. 

Ameer Chouban is intrusted with the government 
of Abuu Seyd during his minority, i. 443; is 
chief of the tribe o| Scldouz, 443, n. ; his 
dciith, 444. 

Ameer Daniel, the father of Beggee J^n, his rule,, 
ii. 243. , 

Ameer Dewance, .an office held by the rulers of 
Ldr, i. 530, n. 

Ameer GoOnAh Khan, ruler of KAbooshAn, ii. 231 ; 
submits to Aga Mahomed Khan, 288. 

Ameer llinkar Nevian, son of Abghau Nevian, 
i. 449, u. 

Ameer Hussein, a noble of Transoxania, unites his 
forces with Tiiiiour and defeats Ouleaus, i. 454 ; 
his contest >\ith Tiinour for the kingdom of 
Persia, tnkes the I'ort of Kurshce, 455 ; is 
attacked by Timour, 456; and defeated, 457; 
concludes a peace with Tiinour, 458; is mur- 
dered, ib. 

Ameer IJussHn Koiirkan. a noble of the Court of 
Abou Seyd, i. 443, n. ; marries the daughter of 
Ameer Chouban, 441; is compelled to resign 
her to his monarch, %b, 

A meer M aassoom . — See Beggee J dn. 

Ameer Noah succeeds his father, Nasr, i. 299; his 
reign, and death, ib. 

Ameer Noah the Second, generally called Abdul 
Kassim Noah, succeeds bis father, M unsour, 
i. 300 ; tw,o of his nobles conspire against him, 
ib.; seeks the aid of Subuctageen, 301 ; defeats 
his enemies, ib , ; his death, ib. 

Ameer Nouroze, an officer of the Court of Ghazan 
Khan, his inff uciicc over that monarch, i. 439 ; 
is put to death, 440. 

Ameer Seif-u-deen joins Timour, i. 453. 

Ameer Timour. — See Timour. 

Ameer-ul-Moumenan. — See Malik Shah. 

Ameer-ul-O^rah/ — See Aly Buyah. 


Amer, succeeds his brother, Yacoolnben-Leis, 
!. 283; consents to hold the kingdom of Persia 
under the Caliphs of Bagdad, 285 ; is often 
called Amrou, 285, n.; is ordered to be publicly 
cursed in all the mosques in Khorassaii, 286 ; is 

‘ defeated in an action, and flics to Seistan, ib . ; 
reconquers Khorassan, ib.; is restored to favour, 
and receives a grant of several provinces, 287 ; 
is unsuccessful in an attempt to seize the person 
and government of the caliph, ib . ; advances 
against Ismail Samanec, ib. ; made prisoner, 
288 ; is sent to Bagdad, and put to death, 289 > 
his government, and character, ib. 

Amcrdad, the angel of vegetation, according to 
Zoroaster, i. 196 . 

Amerkote, a fortress, its situation, ii. 89 ; the 
birth-place of the Emperor Ackbar, 89» n. 

Amida, remarkable conduct of the Bishop of, i. 1 19- 

Amrou. — See Amer. 

Amurath the Third, i. 538. 

Amusements of the Persians, ii. 586. 

Aiiiytis, the daughter of Astyages, 1 . 22 U 

Anastasius, Itoman Emperor, i. 134. 

Anatomy, the Persians unacquainted with, ii. 531. 

Andi'kan, a province, i. 4^9. 

Andereman is opposed to Goorgeen, i. 51. 

An-Eraii, i. 258, n. 

Angels, how considered by the Mahomedans, 
ii. 322. 

Angora, in Asia Minor, i. 474. 

Animals of Persia, tame, ii. 515 ; wild, 318. 

An-Iran, i. 258. 

Anna, Sic-Novecs of the Court of Doulut Rowt 
Scindiah, ii. 306. 

Anne, Queen of Austria, i. 1 89, n. 

Anokbusbee, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, their occupation, i. 207, n. 

Aookhushi, one of the four classes of the subjects of 
Persia, according to the Burhan Kuttah, i. 207 , 
208, n. 

Anveri, a poet, i. 376, n.; specimen of his compo- 
siiton, 377 , *n.; ii. 541. 

Anund-paul, son of Jypaul, is defeated by Mah. 
mood in two successive invasions, i. 323 ; attackf 
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the army of Mahmood, 325 ; is defeated^ 326 ; 
reduced to the condition of a feudal lord, 32?. 

Antioch, a city, by whom founded, i. 83, n. ; taken 
and plundered by Shahpoor, 98, n. ; captured 
by Kouiheerwan, 140. 

Antiochus the Great, his contest with Shahpoor, 
i. 85. 

Antiochus Soter succeeds Seleucus, i. 83. 

Antiochus Thcos, the successor of Antiochus 
Soter, i. 83. 

Aphra, i. 220, n. 

Aphreedoon, the name of Feridoon in Deri, 
i. 217, n. 

Aqueducts constructed by Houshung for irrigation, 
i. 14; description of them, 14, n.; great uti- 
lity of, in Persia, ii. 473, n. 

Arabia, i. 2 ; description of, I 67 ; independence of 
its inhabitants, ib.\ description of a native of 
Arabia, 168 ; tlieir ancient religion, ib,; the 
horse, camel, and dromedary of Arabia, 168, n. ; 
the doctrine of Mahomed prevails over it, 169 ; 
infanticide practised, 173, n.; settlement of its 
colonies in Bulkh and Khorassan, 277* 

Arabians, their previous state, and conversion to 
Mahomedanism, ii. 341 ; condition of their 
tribes in Persia, 465; their habits, dress, and 
diet, 617 ; their power of flight, 6 I 8 . 

Araf, a feast, ii. 406, n. 

Ar^t'dt, a mountain at Mecca, ii. 406, n. 

AraxtiS, river, i. 2, u. ; also called Arras, 5. 

Arbaccs, reasons for supposing him to be the Feri- 
doon of oriental writers, i. 210; the different 
names assigned to him, 220, n. 

Arbianes, the Grecian name of Kershasp, i. 30, n. 
212, n. 220, n. 

Arcadius, Emperor, leaves his son Theodosius 
under the protection of Yezdijird Ulathini, 
i. 114. 

Ardi’bil, a town, i. 495 ; a great famine in it, 51 1. 

Ardel^n, province, i. 510, n. ; its extent, ii. 210; 
descent, character, and rule of its VValys, ib.\ 

* power and condition of its present Waly, 467- 

Ardibchesht^ the angel of hre, speech to Zoroaster^ 
i. 195. 


Ardisheer, the son of Schiroueh, is raised to the 
throne, i. l63 ; is put to death, ib. ^ 

Ardisheer Babigan, Artaxerxes the First of the 
Greeks, slays Arduan, i. 86 ; his descent; 89 ; 
is noticed by the Governor of Darabjird, 9 O 5 
forms designs to obtain sovereign power, ib. ; 
deposes his brother from the government of Fars, 
91 ; subdues Kerman, Isfahan, and all Irak, ib.; 
h is action with Arduaa|t5.; is hailed king, ib. ; 
extends his empire, 92 ; is supposed to* have 

, founded the City of'Madain, ib, ; resigns his go- 
vernment, 93 ; his general character and admi- 
nistration, ib, ; is the reputed author of two 
works, g4, n. ; his dying speech to his son, 95. 

Ardisheer the Second, Artaxerxes the Second 
of the Greeks, succeeds Shahpoor the Second, 
i. 1 12 ; his descent, ib . ; is deposed, ib, 

Ardisheer Dirazdust, the title assumed by Bahman, 
is the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks, 
the etymology of the title explained, 66, n. 230. 

Arduan, the successor of Volasin, his war with the 
Romans, i. 86 ; by whom slain, ib, ; is the Arta- 
bancs the Fifth of the Greeks, 86, n. 

Arduan, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 187* n. 

Arduan, another prince of the Ashganians, i. 87} n*; 
slain by Ardisheer Babigan, ib, 

Aretishtardn, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, according to the' Binidad, i. 207} n. 

Argali, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Argh, or citadel, ii. 269 * n. 

Arghoun is taken, but released, i. 428 ; deprives his 
uncle, Neekoudar, of his crown and life, ib.; is 
hailed Sovereign of Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
429 ; kis death, 430. 

Aries, the festival of Nourozc held on the first day 
of the sun entering it, i. 17 - 

Arish, the son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Aristobulus, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 
i. 223, n. 

Aristotle, the minister of Philip, and tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 75. 

Arjasp, King of Tartary, declares war against Per- 
sia, i. 59 ; is often styled King of China, 59» n.; 
his speech to the chiefs respecting the worship of 
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fire, 59, II. ; is defeated in an aqtion, 60 ; recom- 
mences the war; and, after defeating Gushtasp, 
returns to Tartary, ib. ; is defeated by Isfundear, 
ib,; his capital ^besieged, 6l ; Uliakcs his escape, 
bat is^vertaken, and slain, 62. 

Arjung, pn officer of the King of Mazendcran, who 
had Kai Kaoos in bis custody, i. 34. 

Armen, the son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Armenia, subdued by Narsi, i. 104 ; condition of 
at the accession of A^ Mahomed Khan, ii. 212. 

Armenians, their prosperity under Abbas the 
Great, i. 627; their altered state in the reign4 
of Shah * Sultan Hussein, ib. ; called upon 
to form a corps, but seized, and their arms 
taken from them, 628 ; their defence of Julfa 
against Mahmood, 629; their application for 
arms refused, ib. ; terms on which they capi- 
tulate to Mahmood, 630; their horror and dis- 
may at being compelled to give up fifty of their 

. virgins, 631 ; their numbers in Julfa, ii. 521. 

Arms, national, of Persia, ii. 563. 

Array of Persia, ii. 495 — 503. 

Arnaud, Vincent, his ransom of TopAl Osman, 
ii. 58, n. 

Aron, in Hebrew, a mountain, i. 21. 

Arpha, or Arphra, the same as Phraortes,i. 2l7»n. 

Arphaxad, reasons for supposing him to be the 
Djjoccs of the Greeks, i. 217» 220, n. 

Arral, Lake of, ii. 241. 

Arras. — See Araxes. 

Arsaces revolts, and slays the Viceroy of Persia, 
i. 83 ; founds the dynasty of the Arsacides, ib. 

Arsaeces. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsacides, dynasty of the, known to the Persians as 
the Ashhauians, i. 83 ; the Persians have no 
authentic fecords of this period, 243 ; cause of 
this blanlf^in their history, 244* 

Arselan Shah, son of Toghrul the Second, i. 378, n. 

Arsh. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsilla, an Affghan chief, i. 324. 

Arslan, one of Timour's officers, i. 467. 

Aruf, one of the stages of the Soofiees (o divine 
beatitude, ii. 387* 

Artahanes, the Sbahpoor of Persian authors, i. 85, n. 
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Artabanes the Fourth, the Hoormuz of Persian 
authors, i. 85, n. 

Art*abanu8, his history compared to that of Roos- 
tum, i. 236. 

Artaxerxes the First. ^ See ArdUheer Babigan. ' 

Artaxerxes the Second. — Sec Ardishecr the Se- 
' cond. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 66, 230; his reign 
compared to that of Ardishcer Dirazdust, 
235. 

Artaxerxes J^Inemon, i. 201 ; his reign supposed to 
be included in that of Ardishecr Dirazdust, 239. 

Arlia, the Grecian name for Zoo, i. 30, n. 212, n. 
220, n. 

Artibaras, i. 220, n. 

Arts, the useful and fine, the progress of the inha- 
bitants of Persia in them, ii. 526. 

Artucas, i. 220, n. 

Artunes, i. 220, n. 

Artynes, i. 220, n. 

ArufSlh, men of knowledge, those of the Sooffees, 
ii. 410, n. 

Aryenis, her marriage with Astyages, i. 218. 

Arzemandokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 

Arzem-dokht, daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, suc- 
ceeds Shah Shenendeh, i. l64; a noble falls in 
love with her, ib . ; she is put to death, ib,; her 
name variously written, l64, n. 

Ascalun, the birth-place of the Imaum Shaffei, 
ii. 354, D. 

Asfar subdues Makan, i. 303. 

Atb&k^-b^sh, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126; their settle- 
ment at Asterabad, 263. 

Ashake^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 388, n. ; 392, n. . 

Ashdar Koh, a mountainous country, ii. 92, n. 

Asbg, a descendant of Kai Kaoos, founds a dy- 
nasty, i. 86. « 

Ashganians, dynasty of, character of its history, 
i. 84; the names of its different princes, 87, n. 

Ashk, the founder of the dynasty of the Ash- 
kanians, or Arsacides, i. 83 ; obtains the aid of 
bis countrymen, ib.; slays the Viceroy 
Persia, 84; fixes his residence at Kh(, ^ 
makes war against the Seleucides, ib., Wc 

O 
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defeat of Seleucui Callinicut ascribed by some 
to hiiif, 84. 

Aflhk the Second, the defeat of Seleucus Callinicus 
ascribed to him, i. 85. 

Ashkanians, a dynasty founded by Ashk, character 
of its history, i. 84. 

Ashr, one of the princes of the Asbganians, i. 
87 , n» 

Asbraff. — See Malik Kumal. 

Ashraff, son of Ameer Chouban, obtains power, 
i. 445 ; is killed, 446. . , 

Ashraff, city of, i. 549- 

AshrAff, ii. 1 ; proceeds to Candahar, 7 ; <3e- 
clared the successor of Mahmood, 15; is the 
sonofMeer AbdhM, 15, n.; Mahmood's jea- 
lousy towards him, ib. ; succeeds Mahmood^ 20; 
puts the principal Affghan chiefs to death, 26 ; 
offers the crown to Shah Sultan Hussein, 27 ; 
invites Tdmdsp Meerza to Isfahan, ib, ; deputes 
an ambassador to Constantinople, 28 ; marches 
against the Turks, 29 ; sends a deputation to the 
Turkish camp, 30; defeats the Turks, and sends 
another deputation to their camp, 31 ; concludes 
a treaty, 32 ; is unsuccessful in obtaining Can- 
dahar, ib, ; takes Yezd, 34; collects an army to 
oppose Tdmdsp Mcerza, ib. ; defeated by the 
Persians, 35 ; marches to a strong position, and 
fortifies his encampment, 36 ; is attacked, and 
compelled to fly to Isfahan, 37; proceeds to 
Shiraz, ib. ; murders Shah Sultan Hussein, 38; 
is again attacked, and compelled to enter the 
City of Shiraz, 39 ; escapes, with two hundred 
followers, 40; is slain, 41. 

Ashrdff Khan, Yessdwul, ii. 423, n. 

Askanderous, the son of Alexander the Great, 

i. 82, n. 

Aspadan, i. 220, n. ; the name given to Astyages 
by Ctesias, 221. 

Aspdrds, the heavenly nymphs of the Hindoos, 

ii. 330, n. 

Aspar, a period of a thousand million of years, 
i. ll,n. 

Assiah, the consort of Pharaoh, ii. 364. 

Aisudeen 8faeerkob| the uncle of Salah-u-deen, 


tfifke& refuge tft the Court of Balbeck, i. 379; is 
sent with a force to aid Azad Ismail, ib* 

Assuerus, i. 220, n. 

Ass, wild, of Penda, ii. 518. 

Assyria, i. 2, n. • 

Asterabad, province of, its description, ii. 126, n.; is 
under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203. 

Asterabad, town of, ii. 115. 

Astracan destroyed by Timour, i. 470. 

Astrologers, the knowledge of Persian, ii. 576 ; 
the faith placed ii^ their predictions, sff, 

• Astrology esteemed in France, i. Isp, n. ; in Persia, 
ii. 537, n. ; referred to on all occasions, 576 ; in- 
stances of tho Persians’ faith hi, 577- 

Astronomy encouraged by Malik Shah, i. 371; 
why studied in Persia, ii. 536. 

Astyagenes, i. 221, n. 

Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxares, not 
noticed by Persian authors, i. 33, n. ; his reign 
supposed to be included in that of Kai Kaoos, 
218 ; the meaning of the name, 220. 

Asurindn, one of the four classes established by 
Jemsheed, i. 207, n. 

Atropatene. — See Aderbijan. 

Atrut, the son of Jemsheed, i. 24, n. 

Atta-beg, i. 373; signification of the word, 382, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubeker succeeds his uncle, Kizcl 
Arselan, i. 385 ; his title is Nour-u-deen, 
385, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubeker succeeds his father, Saad, 
i. 388 ; receives the title of Kutluck Khan, ib* 

AttB'beg Allah>u-deen, ruler of Yezd, i. 388; n. 

Attorbeg Kurajah, son of Sulgbour, is said to have 
built the Tukht Karrajah, i. 386. 

Aitapbeg Mahomed succeeds his father, Illij Guz; 
his reign, and death, i. 384. 

Atta-beg Muzuffer succeeds his brotBer, Atta-beg 
Aboubeker; his death, i. 385. 

Atta-beg Sunkur, the great-grandson of Sulgbour, 
succeeds Boozabah, i. 386 ; confirmed in his 
government, ib , ; his death, 16. ; known by his 
title of Muzuffer-u-deen, 386, n. 

Attash Kuddah. a Persian work, i. 22, n. 

Attossa^ thedaughterof Artaxerxes Mnemon^ i»242. 
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Avan, a tribe of Tartars^ i. i59,.n« \ 

A vesta, the Zcnd-avestB, i. 19^* 

Avicenna, the physician, ii. 410, n. 434. 

Aub^idah, fort of^ ii. 140, ii. 

Aulcbait is opposed to Zunkay Shahweran, i. 6 1, n. 

Aulum^aurah, a Persian work, i. 514, n. 

Aulum-Shoaeh, the daughter of Uzun Hussun, 
also called Martha, i. 493, n. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Autdd, one qf the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 
4t2, n. 

Authors, eastern, character of their compositions^ 
i. 275. • 

Aweis, son of Hussein Buzoorg, his rule, i. 446. 

Awlad, a deev, or barbarian chief, i. 35. 

Aycen Akberry, a Persian work, ii. 407* n. 

Ayesba, the wife of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 359 ; 
the Sheahs' abuse of her, 363. 

Azad Ismail, Waly of E^ypt, i. 379* 

Azad Khan, ruler of Aderbijan, ii. Il6, n, ; defeats 
Kurreem Khan, 122; is himself defeated, 124; 
bis contest with Mahomed Hussein Khan, 125 ; 
endeavours to engage Heraciius in bis cause, ib, ; 
throws himself on the clemency of Kurreem 
Kban, ib. 

Azadmi-dokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 

Azaddll^b, chief of the Abdillec Aflfgbans, takes 
Herat, and makes it an independent principality, 
i. 6l4 ; engages the Persian army, t5. ; and com- 
pletely defeats it, 6 15. 

Azd^nlop, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126 ; their settlement 
at Merv, 232. 

Azdehae, i. 220. 

Azd-u-doulab, i. 253, n. 

Azerabad, the last prince of the race of Abad, ab- 
dicates the throne, i. 9* 

Azerbijan, the Pehlivi name for the province of 
Aderbijan, i. 58, n. 

Az^rburzecn, the son of Feriburz, rebels against 
Bahman, and recovers Seistan, i. 67; slays Ar- 
dishcer, ib,; the signification of the term, 
67* n. 

Azermdokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 

Azrael, tha angel of dcatl^* ii» 323« 


Azud-u-doulah, son of Rukun^u^^doulafa, his re- 
ception by Aly Buyab, i. 306 ; obtaitis the rule 
of Fars, ib, ; becomes vizier to the caliph, ib , ; 
improvements made by him in the empire, 307 ; 
his general character and government, 308. 

B. 

Bfiba Khan, the familiar appellation by which 
Aga Mahomed Khan called the present king, 
ii. 184, 278. 

Babek, the, father of Ardisheer Babigan, his de- 
scent, i. 89; makes himself master of tlm pro 
vince of Fars, 90. 

Baber, Emperor of India, i. 141, n. ; his description 
of Ferghanah, 293 ; after a struggle with Shahi- 
beg Khan retreats to India, and obtains that 
empire, 489; ii. 72. 

Baber, the grandson of Shah Rokh, establishes 
himself in Khorassan, 1. 48S; his death, t5. 

Babool-bcg, one of the chiefs of Khorassan, mur* 
dered by Nfidir Shah, ii. 47. 

Babul, the Persian term Cor Babylon, i. 80. 

Babylon, i. 68 ; destruction of, attributed to Cyrus, 
224 ; ruins of, 259. 

Bacon, Lord, i. 312. 

B4d-4-wcrd, one of the treasures of Khoosroo Pur- 
veez, i. 157, n- 

Badeah, an Arabian tribe, i. 302. 

B^deoos, the earth of, ii. 530, n. 

Bagdad, City of, taken by Toghtul Beg, i. 353 ; 
captured by Hulakoo Khan, 422 ; takeh by a 
descendant of Arghoun, 446; submits to Timour, 
465 ; taken by Ismail, 503 ; conquered by 
Abbas the Great, 541 ; invested by Nddir, ii, 
69 ; condition of its ruler at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 233. 

Bagdad-Khatoon, the daughter of Ameer ChoUban, 
marries Ameer Hussein, i. 444; Abou Seyd's 
love for her, ib, ; given up by her husband, 
and married to the monarch, t6. 

B4gh^vund, plains of, ii. 60. , 

Baharam, the successor of Hormuz, i. 100 ; puts 
Mani and roost of his disciples to death, 101. 

Baharam the Second succeeds to the throne, 1. J02 ; 
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his tyrannical conduct reformed, ib» ; Mesopo- 
tamia alienated from hii kingdom, ib. ; also 
Ctesiphon, 103. 

Baharam the Third succeeds his father, i. 103 ; is 
Varanes the Third of the Romans, ib. 

Baharam the Fourth succeecb to the throne, i. 113; 
founds the City of Kerraanshah, ib.i is killed, 
ib, ; is Varanes the Fourth of the Romans, 
113, n. 

Baharam the Fifth is intrusted to the care of 
Noman, i. 114; obstacles to h is ' succession, 
115; overcomes them, ib. ; known by the name 
of Baharam Gour, 116; bis munificence, gene- 
rosity, and liberality, ib . ; his war with the Khan 
of Transoxania, 117 : bis incursions into India 
and the Arabian and Roman territories, 118; 
his love of the chase, 119; bis death, <6.; his 
skill as an archer, 119i n. ; his government and 
character, 121. 

Baharam, son of Shahpoor Zoolaktaf, his figure 
represented at the Tauk-e-bostan, i. 259. 

Baharam Choubeen is chosen to command the 
army of lloormuz the Third, i. 152; attacks 
and defeats the Tartars, 153; is unsuccessful 
against the Romans, ib. ; receives a disgraceful 
present from his sovereign, in which he appears, 
and appeals to his army, who become indignant, 
and hail him as their king, ib . ; desires coin to 
be struck in the name of Khoosroo Purveez, 
154 ; brings that prince to an action, and defeats 
him, *6.; assumes the government, 155; is de- 
feated by Khoosroo, ib.; dies to Tartary, and 
enters the service of the Khakan, ib. ; is poisoned, 
t6. ; the Samanians boast their descent from 
him, 201, 293. 

Baharam Ghour.— See Baharam the Fifth. 

Baharam Gudurz, the Gutarzes of the Greeks, 
succeeds Shahpoor, i. 85 ; revenges the death of 
John the Baptist, ib, 

Baharam Khan, ruler of Jullalabad, terms himself 
a Kaianee, i. 262, n. 

Baharam Mcerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n. 

Baharam Shah, a monarch of the race of Gbizni, 
becomes tributary to Sanjar, i. 37,5. 


B^h4ree, or Bussdrab, a Soofibe ieacher, ii. 395, n\ 

B^hkrecdn, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Babarloo, a branch of the tribe of Shamloo, i. 
390, n. 502, n, 

Bahman, the son of Isfundear, succeeds Gushfasp, 
i. 66 ; is more generally known by his ^titie of 
Ardisheer Dirazdust, ib.; invades Scistan, 67; 
which is retaken from him, ib.; the Shanscrit 
signification of bis name, 67^ n. ; resumes the 
government of Babylon, 68 ; period of his reign, 
68, n. ; accordance of his reign with that of Ar- 

* taxerxes Longimanus, 235 — 238 ; is supposed 
to have married Esther, 238, n. 

Bahman, the angel of living creatures, his speech 
to Zoroaster, i. 195. 

Bahrein, an island, i. 106, n. ; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 529; taken by Mahomed Tuckee 
Khan, ii. 67 ; pearl fisheries of, 515. 

B^idezunn^n, the last of the race of Timour, 

i. 490. 

Baidu Khan, grandson of Hulukoo, rebels against 
Key ' Khatou, and usurps his government, i. 
436; is slain, ib. 

Bairam, the greater and lesser, two festivals or- 
dained by Mahomed the prophet, ii. 339- 

Baisarigour Khan, son of Kaidau Khan, i. 450, n. 

Biijazet, — See Bayezeed. 

Bajerow, one of the rajahs of Mooltan, is attacked 
by Mahmood, i. 393, n. 

Baku, town of, description of the places of worship 
at, i. 261 : taken by the Russians^ ii. 2I4 retaken 
by Zuboff, 294. 

Balbcck, i. 379- 

Balfrosh, a town, ii. 26s. 

Bali, or Mahabali, i. 10. 

Ballooks, or districts, ii. 492, n. 

Baloochistan, province of, i. 263 ; affords auxili- 
aries to the army of Mabmood, 6I9 j n. ; its 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 238. 

Bkmeczehi, an Affghan family, i. 599, n. 

Bandah, fortress of, ii. 3, n. 

Bank-notes established in Persia, i. 431 ; descrip- 
tion of, 432 ; their value, 433, n. 
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Bannac, Marquess, ii. 25, n. . \ ' 

Banners of Persia, ii. 563 ; consecration of, 564, n. 
Banoo Kaishub, the daughter of Roostum, opposes 
Bahman in his invasion of Seistan, i. 67. 
Barbdry,^King of, taken by Roostum, i. 36. 
Barbud, the musician of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 158. 
Barcaria, i, 322. 

Bareekzehi, an Affghan family, i. 5d9» n. 

Barkah Khan advances to invade Persia, i. 425 ; 
di«i, 426. 

Barkat Nevian, son of Ameer Hiiikar Nevian, 

i. 449, n. 

Barley, pricc.of, in Persia, ii. 519, n. 

Basmcitch, village of, i. 520. 

Baton Khan succeeds his father, Joujee Khan, i. 
419; countries conquered and ravaged by him, 
ib , ; his death, ib, 

Bkttcne^h, or Battence, a Sooifee sect, i. 394; 

ii. 392. 

Baud-c-Cauc&skn, also called Baud-e-Shahery4r, 
the north-west wind, ii. 509, n. 
Baud-c-Shahery^r, ii. 509, n. 

Baudgeers, or ventilators, ii. 523, n. 

Banker Khan, Governor of Isfahan, usurps the 
name of king, i. 169 ; is taken, and im- 
prisoned, ib, 

Bawla is opposed to Gchroom, i. 51, n. 
B^yendcree, — See Ak-koinloo. 

Bayezeed, Or Bajazef, threatens the destruction of 
Constantinople, i. 473; his character, 474; 
obtain^the title of Ul-Dirrim, ib,; his action 
with Tjmour, ib, ; his death, ib, 

Bayezeed, son of the Emperor Soli man, is sheltered 
at the Court of Tiimasp, but subsequently im- 
prisoned, and given up to his father, i. 510. 
Bayezeed, a .celebrated Sooffee teacher, ii. 390, 

416. 

Bayezeed, of Bust^m, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 
Bazin, a monk, the physician of N^dir, ii. 96, n. 
Be^n-u-deen, a work on divinity, ii. 389* n* 
Bebahan, town of, i. 91, n. 

Bederufsh, the brother of Gushtasp, is slain, i. 60« 
Bedr, the war of, ii. 320, n* 

Beeah| river of, the ancient Ilyphases, i. 3l6, n. 


Beejun, son of Geevc, is o^ade captive, i. 47; cause 
of hU confinement, 47, n.; suspended by his 
hVds in a pit, 48 ; freed from his prison, ib, ; 
opposed to Choubeen, 51, n. 

Beggcc Jkn establishes his authority over ^lavcr-ul- 
Naher, ii. 241 ; his name and title, 243, n. ; be- 
‘ comes a mendicant, and implores the inhabitants 
of Bokbarah to forgive the sins and crimes of his 
father, 244; gives himself up to devotion and 
mental abstraction, 245 ; openly professes him- 
self to be a Sooffee, ib. ; refuses to assume the 
government, ib,; destroys all the drinking and 
gambling houses in Bokharab, 246; again re- 
fuses to accept the government, but promises his 
aid, and takes the title of regent, ib. ; marches 
and defeats Ne5z Aly, ib. ; measures adopted by 
him on his assuming the government, 247 ; his 
administration of justice, ami mode of punish- 
ment, 248; prohibits the smoking of tobacco, 
and enjoins the strict performance of religious 
duties, 249 : abolishes all duties except on 
foieign goods, and suffers uo monopolies, ib.; 
collects revenue only from crown lands, and 
exacts the Jizy^t and Zukat taxes, ib, ; claims 
his share for the expenses of the government, 
in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, 250 ; his 
mode of paying the troops, ib.; his own ex- 
penses, ib.; allowance to his wife and sons, 
251; his dress, ib.; his contempt of worldly 
pleasure, 252 ; his invasion of Khorassan and 
attack of Mushed, 253; his circular letter to 
the chiefs of Khorassan, advising them to adopt 
the creed of the Soonees, ib. ; character of liis 
predatory incursions, 254; his own mean ap-; 
pearance, and the splendour of his court, 255 ; 
his reception of the envoy of Maraeish Khan, 
257 ; his diet, 259 ; his successful reign, 26l. 

Beglerbegs, governors of provinces, always ap- 
pointed by the king, ii. 455. 

Behauder Khan. — See Abou Seyd. 

Behbood Khan murders the Prince Suffee Meerza, 
i. 561 ; promoted to high station, 562; com- 
pelled to ‘slay bis own son, ib,; murdered, 
562, n. 
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Behesht-Gung, the capiU^ of Afrasiab, i. 53, u. 

Bchut river, the ancient Hydaspes, i. Sl6, n. 

Belawul, a seaport, i. 334, n. * 

Belisarius is sent to check the progress of Nou- 
sheerwan, i. 141. 

Belshazzar is deprived of his government of Baby- 
lon, i. 68, 224, 230.. 

Belus, similarity of, to Mahabool, i. 10, n. ; 248, n. 

Bcn-Ayar, an Arabian tribe, their invasion of 
Persia, i. 106. 

Bence Haschim, the tribe of Mahoiped the Pro- 
phet, their right to a share of the khums, 
ii« 357i n. 

Benee Om4ee, dynasty of, i. 530, n. 

Benee Tcmiem, tribe of, i. 174, n. 

Bengal, i. 318. 

Ben^fhadad, i. 209, n. 

Ben-1 sfahan, or Isfahanuk, village of, the brave 
conduct of its inhabitants, i. 634 ; capitulates 
to Mahmood, ii. 10. 

Ben-Shybanee, a tribe settled near Bokharah, their 
countenance comp^ly Arabian, i. 277« Q* ; an 
account of their rule at Tubbus, ii. 221. 

Bermukee, the vizier of IIaroun-ul4lusbccd, ii. 
367. 

Berzem, fort of, resists the attack of Alp-Arselan, 

i. 361. 

Besitoon, son of Shemgur, i. 311. 

Bessus, the murderer of Darius Codomanus, the 
manner in which he was executed, i. 73, n. 

Beysitloon, the sculpture of, ascribed to Ferhad, 
i. 161, n. 

Bhalka, the place where Shree Kishen's Jnearna- 

' tion terminated, i. 335, n. 

Bhattcah, fort of, taken by Mahmood, i. 323, n. 

Bcemghur, fort of, the great plunder found in it by 
Mahmood, i. 326, n. 

Bighoo Khan, the Sovereign of the Turks of Kap- 
chack, i. 352. 

Binidad, a Pchlivi work, the account given in it 
of the four classes established by Jemshced, 
i. 207 , n. 

Birtha. — Sec T ukreet. 

Black Sea, i. 2, n. 


Blood, .always revenged by the nearest relation, 

i. 227p D. ; even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, 452, n.; the price of, how exacted, ii. 
460 , n, 

Blood, the Persians’ ignorance of the circujatibn of, 

ii. 531. 

Bocrat. — See Hypocrates. 

Bograh Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, takes 
Bokharah, i. 300 ; his death, id, ; extent of his 
possessions, 300, n. r ^ 

Bokharah, city of, ceded by Afrasiab t5 Kai 
Kaoos, i. 39 , n. ; taken by Kai Khoosroo, 53 ; 
given to Yacoob-ben-Lcis, 281 ; is under the 
rule of the Samanecs, 292 ; conquered by Mali'ck 
Shah, 365 ; subdued by Sanjar, 375 ; Beggcc 
J4n's rule over it, ii. 243. 

Bombay, i. 273, n. 

Boniface (Pope), the Eighth, endeavours to excite- 
the Christian princes to another crusade, i. 

438. 

Boobilcc, the massacre of, i. 318, n. 

Bood^tk, the father of Zuckce Khan, Zund, ii. 
137, n. 

Booroojird, town of, i. 373. 

Boorzoo, son of Sohrab, his conflict with Roostum, 
i. 49; his combat with Afrasiab, 50; receives 
the government of Ghour and Hcri, id, 
Boozabah, son of Sulghour, i. 386. 

Boozurg-Mihir. — See Abouzurg-a-Mihir. 

Borahs, belong to the sect of Ismail, i. 407. 

Borak Agblan plunders Kborassan, is de- 
feated, and compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, i. 426. 

Borlaus, tribe of, i. 449, n. 

Bosphorus, Timour's aat|iority established on its 
banks, i. 476. 

Bost. — See Bust. 

Dast^m, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is impri- 
soned, but soon liberated, i. 154 ; put to death, 
156. 

Bouka Khan, son of Buzunjur, i. 450, n. 

Bourda, the celebrated mantle of the AbbasftidcS| 
i. 354. 

Brahmen, a Hindoo priest, i. 13, n. 
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Bruce, Mr. P. H., his account of Peter the Great’s 
motive for advancing into Persia, ii. 4, n. 

Bryant, his tabic of the different dates ascribed to 
the ^eign of Senriramis, i. 210, n. 

Bucht-ul-*Na8ser, the title of Raham Gudurz, i. 
55 ; nftaning of the title, 55, n. ; supposed to 
be the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible, 930. — 
See Raham Gudurz. 

Buddy, conqueror of Ceylon, i. 14, n. 

Bukhs^lands with uncertain water, ii. 475, n. 

Bukhtce^rec, tribe of, subdued by N^dir, ii. 67 ; 
their bravery at the siege of Candahar, 68; 
their condition, 465. 

Bulgaria, conquered by Batou Khan, i. 419. 

Bulkh, city of, i. 13 ; situation of, 13, n. ; taken 
by the Monarch of Tartary, 62 ; boasts of 
many ruins, 262 ; arrival of Arabian colonics 
in, 277; taken by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 281; 
granted to Amer, 287 ; is under the rule of 
the Samances, 292 ; under the rule of Chaghtai, 
420 ; subdued by Ismail, 503. 

Bum-NermAnshcer, fort of, ii. 156, n. 

Bund Ameer, the uarae given to a dyke, i. 307* 

Bundawee, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is 
imprisoned, but soon liberated, i. 154; murders 
Hoormuz the Third, 155 ; is put to death, 156. 

Bunder Abbas. — See Gombroon. 

Bunder Reeg, a seapozt, ii. 135. 

Bundlecund, province of, i. 330. 

Bung, an intoxicating drug, its use sanctioned by 
Hanbalfii. 355, n. 

Buonaparte, his views on the invasion of India, 
ii. 316. 

Burakous, city of, besieged by Alexander, i. 75, n. 

Burdab, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134. 

Burhan Kuttah, a Persian work, i. 183; the ac- 
count given in it of the four classes established 
by Jemsheed, 208, n, 

BurkhoodAr Khan, the command of the garrison 
of Shiraz given to him, ii. 179; prejudices 
the mind of Lootf Aly Khan against liajee 
Ibrahim, 180. 

Burkyaruk, son of Malik Shah» i. 368, 371 ; 
retires to Rhe, but returns^ and proceeds to 


Bagdad, 372 ; hailed as Sultan of the JSmpire, 
t6» ; his character and death, 373. 

Burmaun is opposed to Rohan, i. 51, n» 

Bursa, city of, i. 473. 

Burt, Mr., East India Company’s agent at Gom- 
.broon, i. 565, n. 

Burta Koutchin, the wife of Chenghiz, i. 4ip. 
Bussorah, city of, by whom founded, i. 175 ; how 
situated, ii. 141 ; SAduk Khan lays siege to it, 
142 ; it surrenders, 143. 

Bussy, a Freifch commander, i. dl8,n. 

Bust, town of, also called Bost and Abeste, i. 315. 
BustAm Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 159, n. 
Bute, lord, i. 594, n. 

Buzunjur, the ancestor of Chenghiz, i. 411, n. 

449. 

ByAghA, the mother of Kurreem Khan, ii. 1S7» n. 
By At, a Turkish tribe, their rule over Mushed, 
ii. 218; an account of, 218, n.; their attach- 
ment to their chief, 464, n. 

Byram, a direct descendant of Mahmood of Ghizni, 
Ghizni taken from him,% 334; he retakes it, 
and makes Souri captive, ib,; disgraces that 
prince, and puts him to death, 345 ; is attacked 
and defeated by Allah, and compelled to fly to 
India, ib. 

Byram Aly Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232, n. 

By ram Deo, a Hindoo rajah, i. 333, n. 

C. 

Caaba, at Mecca, described, ii, 335. 

Cabul, country of, i. 3, n. ; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25 ; given to Roostum, 53 ; taken by Ya- 
coob-ben-Leis, 281 ; retaken by Subuctageen, 
316; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; yields to 
Timour, 459 ; taken by NAdir, ii. 71. 

Cailac, city of, i, 15, n. 

Caliphs, their invasion and government of Persia, 
i. 879. 

Calraooks, ii. 4. 

Cambalu, or Khan Baligh, the capital of Khatai, 
described, i.*417, n. ^ 

Cambyses, his reign supposed to be included in 
that of Lohrasp, i. 57> n*, 234. 
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Camby^jCB, a Fenian chiW, i. 220 ; is of the race 
of Pcrseecle, 222. • 

Camel, of Arabia, i. l58, n. ; of Penia, ii. 5l5. 

Campbell, Mr., bis account of the climate of Ta- 
brece, ii. 510, n. 

Candahar yields to Timour, i. 459 ; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 544 ; given over to the Empe- 
ror of India, 572 ; recovered by Abbas the 
Second, 579; taken by Meer Vais, 607; be- 
sieged and taken by N4dir Shah, ii. 59* 

Cannouge, city of, taken by Mahmood, i.'328; 
situation of, 328, n. ; supposed to be the ancient 
Palibothra, ib, 

Caramania, province of, ii. 24. 

Cardicias, the name of Kershasp, according to 
Moses of Chorone, i. 30, n., 220, n. 

Carduchi, the modern Kurd, i. 245. 

Carduchia, the modem Kurdistan, i. 105. 

Carmania, the modem Kerman, i. 113, n. 

Carriages, wheeled, none in Persia, ii. 557* 

Carthage, i. 396, n. 

Cams conquers Mesopotamia, i. 102; also Ctesi- 
phon, 103 ; his death, ib, ; his reception of the 
ambassador of Baharam the Second, 103, n. 

Cashmere, conquest of, by Mahmood, i. 327- 

Caspian Sea, i. 2, 3, 21, n. 

Casts, the non-cxibtence of, in Persia, i. S 06 , 

Catherine the First, Empress of Russia, prosecutes 
the plans of her predecessor against Persia, 
ii.,-28. 

Catherine the Second, Empress of Russia, accepts 
the overtures of Heraclius, and concludes a 
treaty with that prince, ii. 280 : recalls her 
forces from Georgia, 282; restores her influ- 
ence in Georgia, 294; the successes of her 
troops in that province, ib, ; the Persians' opi- 
nion of her, 296 . 

Cauc5s5n, district of, ii. 509, n. 

Caucasus, mount, i. 2. • 

Causeway made in Mazenderan by Abbas the 
Great, i. 553. 

Caujeei or j^dge, ii. 445. 

Cauzea Noor-hUah, of Shuster, bis account of the 
Sooffees, ii. 408. 


Cawder Beg, Prince of Kerman, disputes the 
right of his nephew, Malik Shah, i. 364; 
taken, and imprisoned, ib, ; put to death, 
365. 

Cawder, Caliph, i. 321 ; encourages Mahmood in 
spreading the religion of Mahomed, 322. 

Cawder Khan, Prince of Khoten, aids llij Khan in 
his invasion of Khorassan, 323 ; defeated, 324 ; 
pursued across the Oxus, 325. 

C^zmeen recovered by Abbas the Great, i. ^43. 

Ceylon, island of, i. 14 , n. 

ChiM^b, territory of, described, ii. 136. 

Chack, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Kai Kaoos, 
i. 39 , n. 

Cbaghtai, son of Chenghiz, the territories he suc- 
ceeds to, i. 420 ; his character and government, 
ib , ; is also called Zagatai, 420^ n. 

Chaghtai, a tribe, i. 422, n. 

Cbalcedon, i. 158. 

Chaldean, their religion followed by the Sabians, 
i. 187. 

Chapow, or predatory incursion, ii. 241, n. 

Cb4r-B8gh, account of the, at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Chardin, Sir John, i. 273, n. 

Charity, enjoined as a duty by Mahomed, the two 
Kinds described, ii. 334. 

Chattrapa, the term Satrap derived from it, i. 
271 , n. 

Cheen, given to Siawush as a dower, i. 40 ; sup- 
posed to mean Chinese Tartary, 40, n. 

Chchel-Minar, said to be built by Homai, i. 69 . 

Chehel-Sctoon, or Persepolis, i. 252, n. 

Chchel-Setoon, a palace at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Chenghiz, i. 15, n. 380; his name is Temugin, 
409 ; obtains a complete victory over his ene- 
mies, ib-; made a Khakau, and placed upon 
the throne, 410; assumes the name of Chen- 
ghiz Khan, 411 ; civil ordinances instituted by 
him, ib, ; military regulations established by 
him, 413 ; reduces the whole of Tartury, 4l6; 
also China, or Khatai, 417 ; extent of bis domi- 
nions, 418 ; his death, 419 ; tabic of the kings 
‘ of his family who reigned after Abou Seyd, 
445, n. 
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Chcr^gh Aly Khan» .viEicr to tht’Prince of Shiraz, 
ii. 495. 

Chcrkus, tribe of, i. 514. 

Chess, game of, supposed to have been invented by 
Abodzurg-a-Mihir, i. 150. 

Chin, i# 124. 

China, part of, given to Toor, i. 21 ; emperor of, 
taken by lloostum, 4^; the term applied to 
Chinese Tartary, 54, n. ; Alexander’s meeting 
wi^h the eftiperor of, 77; presents made to 
Nousheerwan by the emperor of, 144, n. ; sub- 
dued by Chenghiz Khan, 417 ; character of the 
constitution of its government, 435. 

Chinese Tartary always confounded with China, 

i. 77 , n. 

Chipaul. — Sec Jypaul. 

Choubcen, son of Peeran, i. 51. 

Chougan, the game of, described, i. 299» 

Choutc, a contribution levied by the Marbattas, 

ii. 73, n. 

Chowal Mog5m, plain of, i. 62 ; Kinnicr’s de- 
scription of, 62, n. 

Christians, Alp*Arselan's persecution of them, i. 
356; banished the dominions of Neekoudar, 
427 ; favoured and protected by Saad-u-dowlah, 
429 ; privileges granted them by Abbas the 
Great, 535 ; the great protection and encou- 
ragement afforded. them by ihat monarch, 554; 
toleration enjoyed by them under that monarch, 
559 ; the Persians' idea of their drunkenness, 
ii. 585. 

Christie, Captain, his account of the ruins of 
Scistan, i. 262, n. 

Chunab, river of, the ancient Acesinas, i. 3l6. 
Chymistry, the Persians' knowledge of^ii. 529- 
Cigala. — See Jigh&l-dghb. 

Cingalese records,!. 14, n. 

Circassia pillaged by Timour, i. 470. 
Circumcision, rite of, not mentioned in the Koran, 

ii. 339. 

Citizens of Persia, the conduct of the roooarch 
towards them, ii. 430. 

Civilisation, causes which have retarded its pro- 
gress among Mahomedan nations, ii« 622. 

VOL. IJ. 


Climate of Persia, ii. 504. 

C9ins, foreign, current in Persia, ii. 5l5,*n. 

Colchos conquered by Nousheerwan, i. 140; re- 
conquered by the Persians, L58. 

Columnia, town of, ii. 4, n. 

Comari Yesaoul, an ofheer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464, n. 

Commerce of Persia, ii. 528. 

Concubinage, legal, admitted by the Sbeahs, ii. 
380 ; bow contracted, 59I1. 

Conrade, Marquess, miwder of, i. 394, n. 

Constantine, one of his descendants collects an 
army to attack Persia,!. 108 ; defeats Shabpoor 
the Second, and retreats to his own dominions, 
109 ; agrees to Shahpoor's propositions, and gives 
up Nisibis, 110. 

Constantine, the church of, i. 157> n. 

Constantius, Emperor, i. 108. 

Contract, the marriage, described, ii. 590. 

Coreish, the Hebrew name for Cyrus, i. 228. 

Corgo, an island, ii. 135. 

Coroultai, a Tartar assembly, i. 410, n. ; ii. 
429- 

Corpse, the reception and examination of, in the 
grave, ii. 3?4. 

Cosroes, the name given by the Romans to the 
inonarchs of the Sassanian dynasty, i. 229* 

Cossacks, ii, 4. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmorc, deputed as envoy to the 
court of Abbas the Great; his reception and 
entertainment, i. 549 > his proposals are agreed 
to, 550 ; his death, 551. 

Court, forms and ceremonies observed at the Per- 
sian, ii. 554 ; its splendour, 555. 

Crassus defeated in the reign of Orodes, i. $ 7 , n. 

Criminals, punishment of, ii. 454. 

Cross, the holy, the true one discovered and carried 
to Persia, i. 1 57- 

Ctofiias, a Grecian author, i. 30, n. ; his access to 
the ancient records of Persia, 201 ; hit account 
of Cyrus, 221 ; and of his death, 222. 

Ctesiphon ttfken by the Emperor^ Trajan, i. 85 ; 
iU situation, 92, n. ; conquered by Crassus, 103 ; 
its ruins, 259* 
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Cultivatiou, teims and mode of, in Persia, ii. 472. 

Currie, Dr., ii. 534, n. , 

Cutch conquered by Maisoud, i. 342. 

Cyaxares, tho Grecian name for Kai Kaoos, i. 

33, n. ; battle between him and the Lydians, 

34, n.; events of his reign compared with those 
of Kai Kaoos, 218. 

Cymon, his story compared to that of the son of 
Baharam the Fifth, i. 122. ^ 

Cyriadis, a pageant elected by Shabpoor, i. p8, n. 

Cyropoedia compared to the Telemachhs of Fenc- 
lon, i. 228, n. 

Cyrus, L 2, n. 41, n.; his history, as given by 
Herodotus, 220; as given by Ctesias, 221 ; as 
given by Xenophon, 222 ; various accounts of 
his death, ib. ; where buried, and description of 
his tomb, as given by Aristobulus, 223, n. ; his 
history, according to Scripture, 224 ; etymology 
of names asaigned to him, 228 ; bis history, ac- 
cording to Richardson, 230. 

Cyrus, the younger, not noticed by oriental vriiters, 
1. 241, n. 

D. 

Dabiselima, a Hindoo rajab, i. 333, n. 

Dabistan, a Persian work, i. 8, 12, 17 ; the con- 
tents and authenticity of the work considered, 
181 ; Sir W. Jones’s account of it, ih., n. 

Daghda, the mother of Zoroaster, i. 193. 

Dftghcstan, province of, ii. 4. 

Dalai Lama, chief priest of the Tartars, i. 410. 

Dalgarouki, Prince, ii. 29* 

Dalmatia ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419. 

D4mghkn, town of, ii. 35 ; the ancient Hecatom- 
pylos, 137, n* 

Dancing girls, ii. 587* 

Daniel, the book i. 2, n. 

Daniel, the prophet, foretells the success of Cyrus, 
i. 224 ; description of his tomb, 256. 

Daood, leader of the Tartar tribe of Seljookee, 
i; 342 ; is the brother of Toghrul Beg, 353. 

Daooii^ «0D of Mabmood, i. 374. 

Dara, a royal title, i. 224. 

Dara, city of, built by the Romans, i. 135; its 


situatibn and description, as given by Gibbon, 
135, n. ; its conquest by Noushcerwan, l4l ; 
surrendered to the Romans, 156; subdued by 
the Persians, 157- * ' , 

Darab the First, his birth, i. 68 ; is given*over to 
be put to death, ib. ; is miraculously preserved, 
recognized by his mother, and placed on the 
throne, 69; his war with Philip of Maccdon, 
ib, ; marries the daughter of that monarch, and 
compels him to become his tnbufhry, ib.; jjs the 
Darius Nbthus of the Greeks, 69, n. ; is the 
founder of the City of Darabjird, 70 ; coincidence 
of his history with that of Darius Nothus, 241 ; 
his intercourse and alliance with Philip, a fable, 
241, n. 

Darab the Second, the Darius Codomanus of 
the Greeks, his war wkh Alexander, i. 70 ; 
his action with that monarch, 71 y his death, 
72 ; his dying request to Alexander, ib, ; ho- 
nours paid to his corpse, 73 ; is the l|st prince 
of the Kaianian dynasty, ib. ; his identity with 
the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks, 242. 

Darabjird, town of, by whom founded, i, 70 ; 
Lootf Aly Khan lays siege to it, ii. 194. 

Dane, a gold coin, i. 57, n. 

Darius Codomanus. — See Darab the Second. 

Darius Hystaspes, is the Gushtasp of Persian wri- 
ters, i. 57, n. ; gold first coined in Persia by 
him, ib. ; reasons for supposing his reign to be 
included in that of Gushtasp, 234; amount, 
and mode of collecting the revenue, first fixed 
by him, 266. 

Darius Nothus. — See Darab the First. 

Darogafa, lieutenant Of police, ii. 455. 

Davey, major, his translation of Timour’s Insti- 
tutes, i. 451, n. 

David, a descendant of bis is ruler of Jerusalem, 
i. 55 ; the AfTghans trace their descent to, 597. 

David, the son-in-law of Heraclius, ii. 213, n. 

Daud, Governor of Mooltan, taken prisoner by 
Mabmood, i. 327* 

Dauphin of France, his message to Henry the 
Fifth compared with those of Alexander apd 
Darab the Second, i . 7 1 , n. 
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Dawaika, i. 3d4|n. 

Day-mingi Emperor of China, i. 413, n. 

Death, the punishment of, ii. 449* 

Debt, its payment by the heir deemed a sacred 
duty, ii. 374, n.; how recovered among the 
.waD(Jcring tribes, 460. 

Debtors, severity of the Mahomedan law towards, 
ii. 447« n. ; bow treated among the wandering 
tribes, 460. 

Deen, or religion, ii. 322. 

Deenar, a nominal coin, it^ value, ii. 475, n. — See 
Dinaar. * 

Decnawar, r. 203, n. 

Deer, one of the animals of Persia, ii. 518 ; mode 
of hunting them, 551, n. 

Deev, their wars with Kaiomurs, i. 13 ; dcriyation 
of the word, 13, n. ; their idolatry, 188. 

DeeV'bund, Tahamurs so called, i. 14. 

.DeeV'Sufifecd, his aid solicited by the King of 
Mazenderan, i. 34 ; is killed by Itoostum, 35. 

Dc GuigAis, i. 341, 350, n. 

Deishestan, district of, i. 392, n. 

Delavur, chief of the tribe of Taimui, ii. 94, n. 

Delhi, city of, i. 293, n. ; taken by Timour, 471 ; 
N^dir Shah enters it, ii. 82 ; the inhabitants rise 
upon the Persians, t6. ; a general massacre, 83. 

Derbund, city of, taken by the Russians, ii. 5 ; 
description of, 5, n. ; taken by Zuboff, 294. 

Dercah, the capital of the province of Nujuddee, 
it. 378, n. 

Deri, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, n. ; supposed to have been the court 
dialect, 203, n. 

Derveish Musjeed, a celebrated penman, ii. 582, n. 

Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, ii. 553, n. . 

Desert, Salt,* description of, i. 3 ; that of Scis- 
tan, ii. 511, n. 

Desful, plain and town of, L 255. 

Desmookee, a contribution levied by the Mar- 
hattas, ii. 73, n. 

Dospina, the wife of Uzun Hussun, and daughter 
of Calo Joannes, i. 498, n. 

De Thou, president, i. 189, 

pevil, how considered by the Mahomedaps, ii. 323. 


Deudroog, dreadful nieans Tesorted to by the 
jajah of, i. 318. 

Dewan Bcggce, chief of the council, ii. 447, ; 

his duties in the reign of the Suffaveans, 452. 
Dewan, village of, i. 379, 

Dbauog, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Dheri, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390 ; their belief, 391. 
Dhoulacnaf. — Sec Zoolactaf. 

Dialama. — See Dilemce. 

Di&rbekir, i. 19I ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 
541. 

Di^ttce, one of the stages of Sooffeeism, ii. 412, n. 
Dido, her taking of Carthage compared to Hussun 
Sabah's taking AUahamout, i. 396. 

Dijoces, the Kai Kobad of the Persians, i. 31, n., 
212, n. ; reasons for supposing him to be the 
Arphaxad of the Book of Judith, 217, n.; 228, n. 
Dilem, village of, i. 103. 

Dilcmee, family of, tbeir contest with Kulipfa, 

i. 290, n.; acknowledge the supremacy of4he 
caliphs, 292; extent of their dominions, i5.; 
their descent, 303 ; their power limited to Pars, 
Kerman, and lrak*Arab, 310; its last prince, 
iL; general coincidence of oriental writers in 
their history, 310, 11. 

Dil Goosb5, a garden in the vicinity of Shiraz, 

ii. 176, 11. 

Dil Kusha, a Persian work, i. 431, n. 

Dill^k, or barber, i. 521. 

Dinaar, a coin, its value, i. 295, n. 

Dinglcy, Mr., the partner of Jonas Hanway, i. 
593, n. 

Diocletian, Emperor, i. 103, n. 

Diodorus Siculus, bis account of the death of 
Darab the Second, compared to those given by 
Persian authors, i. 72, n.; 235. ^ 

Dirhem, a coin, i. 145, n. ; its value, 296» n. 
Dirbem-ebn-Nasser, is seized by Yacoob*ben»Leis, 
and sent prisoner to Bagdad, i. 280. 

Diseases; the Persians' classification of, ii. 53 1 ; aingu- 
lar remedy for, among the wandering tribes, 533. 
Divorce, fomis of, ii. 592 ; amoafAhe wandering 
tribes, 6IQ. 

Diu, toyrn of, taken by Mahmood, i. 3S6, p. 
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Dobais, ao Arabian* chief/i. 374. 

Dogs, of Persia, ii. 

Dolky, village of, ii. ^66, n. 

Dootanee, an Aifgban tribe, i. 599, n. 

Doosbak, ruins of, described, i. 263, lu ; ii. Sd8, i). 

Doulut Row Scindiab, a Marhatta chieftain, ii. 
9Q6. 

Dourec Dooran. — Sec Ahmed Shah Afghan. 

Doutomnan, son of Bouka Khan, i. 450, n. 

Dow, 1. S 1 8, n. 

Dower, importance of the marriage,^ in Persia, 

ii. 590 , 

Dress, of the kings of Persia, ii. 558 ; of the inha< 
bitants, 5^4. 

Dromedary, of Arabia, i. 168, n. 

Dryden, his tale of Cy mon and Iphigenia com- 
pared to that of the son of Baharam the Fifth, 
i. 122. 

Duab, a province in India, i. 32^ 

Du-bec, Jean, i. 4S0, n. 

Dufter Kbanah, Chamber of Records, ii. 437* 

Dukhmah, the Pehlivi name for a vault, i. 59, n. 

Dukiki, the poet, the collected remains of the an- 
cient records of Persia are given to him to be 
formed into an epic poem, i. 201 ; composes a 
thousand stanaas, and is assassinated, ih, 

Dumb^lloo, province of, ii. 499, n. 

Dura, treaty of, i. 1 10, n. 

Durufsh-e-K^w^nec, taken and sent to the Caliph 
Omar, i. 20, n, ; its capture undoubted, 30, n. ; 
taken by Isfundear, 64; captured by the Arar 
bians, 174; its richness and size, 174,0.; its 
long continuance as a standard, a proof of the 
early part of the History of Persia, 212. 

Dussateer, a Pehlivi work, i. 8, n. ; referred to by 
the author of the Dabistan, and that of the 
Burhan Kuttah, 183 ; its supposed author, and 
character of the work, t5. 

Dustajird, city of, i. 160. 

Dustoor, priest of the Gueben, i. 183, n. ; 195. 

Dutch, factory at Gombroon, i. 544 ; conduct of, 
iaUbe reignsbf Kurreem Khan, ii.^ 144. 

Duw^nlQO, Tillage of; also the name of a £[ujur 
trib^ ii. 262, n. 


Dyke, descriplioi) of one in the Tidnity of Shus, 

i. 254; that called Bund Ameer, 280. 

E. 

Ebn-Arabshah, the Arabian author of th^ Life of 
Timour, i. 475. 

Ebn-Edris-ul-Shaffei, the name of the Imaum 
Shaifei, ii. 354, n. 

Ebn Hanbal, the name of the Imaum Hanbal, 

ii. 355, n. 

Ebn Saoud, Prince of pereah, ii. 378, n. 
£bn-ul-Kcram, the author of the schism of the 
Keramites, ii. 357* 

Ecbatana. — See Hamadah. 

Eclipse, that foretold by Thales of Miletus, i. 34 ; 
its. account corroborated with that of Persian 
authors, 219* 

Edissa, subdued by the Persians, i. 157* 

Edris, or Enoch, the number of volumes of the 
Scriptures given to him, ii. 323. 

Education, of the royal princes in Persia, ii. 544 ; 
of the higher ranks, 570; of the inhabitants in 
general, 584. 

Ecd-o-Nouroze. — See Nouroze. 

Eed-ul-Fitr, the festival after abstinence, ii. 339- 
Eed-ul-Ghuddeer, a feast kept by the Shcahs, 
ii. 348, n. 

Eed-ul-Koorban, the feast of sacridcc, ii. 339« 

Eel, or tribe, i. 502, n. 

Eclliats, or wandering tribes, their condition, i. 
369; ii. 187, n. 

Eel-Khannee, the name given to the astronomical 
tables composed by Nasser-u-deen, i. 425. 
Ecran, the derivation of the word, i. 21, n. ; 258, n. 
Ecrantchie, title bestowed on the Kings of Persia 
by the Khakan of Tartary, i. 433. 

Eerdimgy Nevian, son of Kagioulai Nevian, i. 
450, n. 

Ecron, in Hebrew a mountain, i. 21, n. 

Egypt, king of, taken by Ropstum, i. 36 ; con- 
quered by the Pertians, 158; great part of it 
subdued by Malik Shah, 365. 

Elburz, mountain of, i. 25 ; situation of, 25, n. 
Eldoze, i. S47* 
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Elcphar^ts^ once abounded in Ma^enderan, i. 35, n . ; 
the Emperor of Chiiva represented as* riding on 
one, 46, n. ; cannot al present be numbered 
among the animals of Persia, ii. 515. 

Elias, Moses* journey with him, ii. 371, n. 

Elij if ban, ruler of Eastern Tartary, i. 301 ; adds 
Khluirizm to his possessions, and seizes Abdul 
Malik, 302. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her letter to T4m^sp, 
King of Persia, i. 5 1 1 , n. 

Elljn, an Englishman, aids N4dir Siiah in forming 
a navy, ii. 102. 

Elmacin, an author, i. 357, n, 

Elphinstono, Mr., i. 314, n. 

Ero^ks, a tribe of Syria, i. 3p3. 

Emaun Kooli Khan, Governor of Pars, receives 
orders to reduce Orinus, i. 646. 

Emin, Joseph, ii, 213, n. 

Encampments of the wandering tribes, ii. 595. 

Endian, town of, i. 2, n. 

English factory at Gombroon, i. 544 ; aid the 
Persians in taking the lidlhnd of Ormus, and 
receive promises of future favour, 546; are 
completely disappointed in their expectations, 
547 ; their factory removed from Gombroon, 
ii. 143 ; establish one at Abusheber, 144. 

Enoch. — Sec Edris. 

Enzclec, town of, ii. 295. 

EriJ, the son of Fefidoon, i. 20 ; is slain, and his 
head embalmed and sent to his father, 22 ; his 
remonstrance to his brothers, 22, n.; 212, n. 

Eriv6n, invested by the army of Abbas the Great, 
i. 538 ; taken by S^m Meerza, 573 ; situation 
of, 573, n.; submits to the Turks, ii. 22 ; in- 
vested by N6dir Shah, 60 ; submits to him, 6]. 

Ertang, a work w'ritten by Mani, i. 100. 

Erzeroom, i. 531. 

Esdras, book of, i. 2, n. 

Espendermad, the angel of earth, his speech to 
Zoroaster, i. 196. 

Essex, Earl of, i. 531. 

Esther, her marriage with Bahman, i. 238, n.; 
buried at Ramadan, zb. ; description of her 
tomb, and the inscription upon it, 260. . 


Ethics, the Persians* knowledge in, ii. 539* 

Etymander. — See Heirmund. 

Eudocia, Empress, i. 357. 

Eunuchs, their influence over the monarchs during 
the reign of the Suffaveens, ii. 437 ; always 
treated with attention and deference, 438, n. 

Euphrates, river, i. 2, 5. 

Eusebius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210, n. 

Euxine Sea, i. 140. 

Eym4ck, the father of Kurreem Khan, Zund, ii. 
•117, n.‘ 

Eyn-ul-Hikmut, a work written by Bcggee J6n, 
ii. 245, n. 

Ezekiel, his prophecy of Gog and his people, i. 1 24, n. 

Ezuddeen MuzufTcr, also called Sherreer, proposer 
of the paper currency to Kai Khatou, i. 431, n. 

F. 

Faganish. — S|ie Khoosh Nuaz. 

Fahrenheit, i. 4, 5, n. 

Faik, or Fattack, one of the lieutenants of the 
Caliph Mocktadir, i. 29S, n. 

Faik, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, 
i. 300, n. 

Fakhr Razee, the Imaum of Rhe, i. 403. 

Fakbr-u-doulah, ruler of Fars and Irak, i. 
301, n.; 308, n.; receives protection from 
Kaboos, 311. 

Falsehood of the Persians, proverbial, ii. 631. 

Faquir, the Mahomedan, ii. 16. 

Pars, province of, i. 1, n.,2 ; conquered by Babck, 
90 ; taken by Ardisheer Babigan, 91 ; subdued 
by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 282 ; granted to Ameer, 
285 ; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 292 ; 
taken by Aly Buyah, 303; rule of the Atta- 
begs, 385 ; is under the rule of the dynasty of 
Muzuffer, 447 ; taken by Timour, t6« ; awbmits 
to Timour, 462 ; conquered by Jeban Shah, 
491 ; usurped by Yakoob Khan, 525 ; is under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 203 ; cli- 
mate of, 506 ; soil and productions, 507« 

Farsee, the \nodern language of ^rsia, i. 202, u. 
Faryab, lands with certain water, ii. 475^, n* 
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Fasting, enjoined by Mahomed^ ii. 322 ; its obli- 
gation, 335. 

Fatimah, the daughter of Mahomed the Prophet, 
i. 322 ; her mari^age with Aly, ii. 348. 

Fattack. — See Faik. 

Fazclan-shuban-Karrah, son of Sulghour, i. SS6. 

Fedavee, a sect, i. 594, n. ; extirpated by Timoup 
from the north-western prdvinces of Persia, 462. 

Fenelon, his Teletnachus compared to the Cyro- 
paedia, i. 228. 

Ferakh Hoormuz, falls in Ipve with Azem-dokhr, 
i. 164 ; is murdered, t5. ; his death revenged, ib, 

Feramurz, son of Roostum, defeats Soorkhc, i. 42 ; 
overthrown by Peelsoom, 42, n. ; the domi- 
nions of Afrasiab committed to his charge, 43 ; 
sent on an expedition to Hindostan, 50; op- 
poses Bahman in his invasion of Seistan, 67. 

Ferish, the occupation of a, ii. 299) n. 

Fcr4shhi^-o-Ghuzzub, executioners, ii. 484. 

Ferdosi, the poet, i. 12, n.; celebrates the stages 
of Roostum, 55, n. ; completes the Shah Na- 
roah, 202; his description of the four classes 
established by Jemsheed, 206, n. ; makes no men- 
tion of a hero or king of any nation except 
Iran and Turan, 213 ; the general character of 
his composition, 214; his writings exclusively 
taken from Pehlivi, 244 ; spurns the offers 
made him by Mahmood of Ghizni for com- 
pleting the Shah Namah, 340 ; beauty of his 
epic poem, ii. 539- 

Ferdosi^n, a Sooffee sect, ii. 39^) n. 

Fereid-u-deen, a poet, i. 375, n. 

Ferghanah, the native province of the Emperor 
Baber, i. 141 ; description of, 293, n. ; is in the 
possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; ii. 72. 

Fergusson, i. 245, n. 

Ferhad, the lover of Shercen, i. 161 ; the sculpture 
at l^eysittoon ascribed to him, 161, n. ; manner 
of his death, l62, n. 

Ferhad Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, is 
put to death, i. 528. 

Ferhad Yezdanee, the father of Ferzana Baharam, 
i. 192, n. ' c 

Ferhuog Jduogheree, a Persian work, i. 36, n. 


Feriburz^ son ofKai Kaoos, i. 43 ; his unsuccess- 
ful attack on a castle of the Deevos, 44, n* ; 
defeated by Peeran Wisa, 46; opposed by Gul* 
baud, 51, n. * ^ 

Feridoon, is raised to the throne, i. 19;^hif de- 
scent, tb, \ joins Mw^h, f5. ; takes Zohauk, and 
puts him to a painful death, 20 ; converts the 
apron of Kdw^h into the standard of Persia, 
20, n. ; divides his dominions among his three 
sons, 21 ; their discontent, ib, ; his affliction (5n 
the death of Erij, 22 ; his death, 24 ; rcfisons 
,, for supposing him to be the Arbaces of the 
Greeks, 210 ; takes Zohauk in Jerusalem, 211 ; 
the divisions in his family throw his kingdom 
into disorder, 212; his war with the Scythians, 
ib, ; the different names under which his reign 
is described, 220, u. 

Feringees, the daughter of Afrasiab, her marriage, 

i. 40 ; her execution prevented, 41 ; gives birth 
to Kai Khoosroo, ib. 

Ferishta, his account of the cause of the victory 
gained by Subuctageen over Jypaul, i. 317; his 
description of the different degrees of the Sooffees, 

ii. 412, n. 

Ferokhzad, the son of Khoosroo Purvecz, i. l65. 
Ferood, the brother of Kai Khoosroo, falls in an 
attempt to defend his castle, i. 45^ ^ 

Feroohul is opposed by Zenkula, i. 51, n. 
Ferouz^h, stone, where found," ii. 220, n. 
Ferrahabad, city of, i. 553. 

Ferr^h^b^d, a fortified place, taken by Mahmood, 

i. 629. 

Ferrara, duke of, i. 531. 

Ferzana Baharam, author of the Shaberistan, i. 
192, n. 

Festivals, those ordained by Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 339. 

Fetwdh, a religious decree, i. 604, n. 

Fevers, practice of cold immersion for, ii. 534, n. 
Feuds, those of the wandering tribes, ii. 46l ; re- 
markable instance of, 46l , n. 

Fiakut, town of, now called Sbamer Kbia, u 

293, D. 

Filaoon, a preparation made of opium, dec. i. 517) n. 
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Fire, the worship of, first introduced, i. 185. 

Firouzan, placed in command of the army of 
Yezdijird, i. I7ji; attacked, defeated, and slain, 
177. . 

Firoie, lucccssor of Narsi, i. 85 ; probably the 
Paconis of the Greeks, 85, n. 

Firoze, son of Yezdijird the Second, advances with 
an army against his brother Hoormuz, i. 133; 
seeks the ai(b of the King of Tartary, 126 ; 
obtains a victory, and dctlvones Hoormuz, 127 ; 
is the Peroses of the Greeks, ib . ; invades Tar- \ 
tary, 128 J is deceived by the artifice of a 
Tartar chief, and the consequent sufferings of 
his army, ib , ; solicits peace, and is permitted 
to return to his kingdom, 129; advances again 
into Tartary, but is attacked and slain, 130; 
the title ofMurdanah added to his name, 130, n. 

Firoie Miirdanah. — See Firoze, son of Yezdijird 
the Second. 

Firoze Shah Zercen Kiklldh, son of Syud Maho- 
med, i. 495, n. 

Folard, supposes the Greeks to have borrowed 
the art of mining from the eastern nations, 

i. 468, n. 

Fotheringham, lieutenant, murder of, ii. 604. 

Fox, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Frederick, Captain, i.,463, n. 

Friday, appointed by Mahomed for public prayers, 

ii. 338 ; Various causes assigned for it, ib. 

Fruit, the tax upon, ii. 475 ; the price of, 528. 

Furrdh, fort of, reduced by NAdir Shah, ii. 51. 

Fursukh, i. 526, n. 

Futteh, the vizier of the Caliph Mutawukel, i. 
280, n. 

Futteh Aly, son of HedAyet Khan, Governor of 
Resht, ii. 46 1, n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, minister of Shah Sultan Hus- 
sein, his cruel fate, i.6l7, 

Futteh Aly Khan, chief of the Kujur tribe of 
Ashik^b^sb, gives his support to T^m&sp 
M^rza, ii. 27; put to death, 34, ll6, n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, of the tribe of Affsh&r, is de- 
feated by Kurreem Khan, and escapes to 
Oormia, ii. 133; throiVs himself on the gene- 


rosity of Kurreem Khan, and receivesT his par- 
don, 134. 

Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning Monarch of Persia, 
i. 443, n. ; Aga, Mahomed Khan's conduct to- 
wards him, ii. 303 ; succeeds to the throne, 
'314; establishes his power over the. greatest 
part of Khorassan, 315; Georgia alienated 
from his kingdom, tb.; his court visited by 
European ambassadors, ib . ; his connexion with 
the British governmcujt, 3i6; character of his ^ 
roign,31S ; his letter to the MooshtAhed of Ker- 
manshah, 422, n. ; reputed a good scholar, 
547, n. 

Futteh Khan, an Affghan chief, i. 599, n. 

Fy^z Aly, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 418, n. 

Fylee, tribe of, i. 463 ; ii. 137, 465. 

G. 

Gabriel, angeJ, delivers a message to Jy-Afiram, 

i. 10; how considered by the Mabomedans, 

ii. 322. 

Galen, called Galenous, authority of in Persia, 
ii. 530w 

Galenous. — See Galen. 

Gulerius, Em ]>eror, defeated by Narsi, i. 104; de- 
feats the Persians, and compels Narsi to make 
great cessions, 105. 

Galilee, i 157, n. 

Gambling, forbidden by Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 337. 

Ganges, river, i. 328, n. 

Gaur, corruption of the word Gueber, i. 200. 

Geeve, a Persian chief, overthrown by Peelsoom, 
i. 42, n. ; travels all over China, and after 
defeating numerous armies, discovers' Kai 
Khoosroo, whom be escorts to his grandfather, 
43; is opposed by Goorooz, 51, n. ; accom- 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem- 
pest, 54. 

GebVooro, opposed by Bawta, i. 51, n. 

Gems, ii. 515.* 

Geo^apliy, the Persians' ignorance of, if. 537. 

Georgia, i. 4; invaded by Togfanil Beg, 354; 
invaded by AlpArsclan, 356; overrun by 
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Timour, 470; omiquared by Jehan Shah* 491 ; 
subdued by T4m4ip, 5 10 ; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 541; takaa by the Turks, iu 21; 
is under the Prince Ueraclius, 1 ; description 
and condition of the province at the accession 
' of Aga Mahomed Khan, 212 ; becomes a tribu- 
tary to Russia, 279 ; the Russian troops arc 
recalled from it, 293<: Russia again establishes 
her power over it, 294 the Russian army is 
recalled, 296 ; becomes a province of Russia, 
515. 

Georgievsk, town of, ii. 293* 

Gcroon, an Arabian inhabitant of Ormus^ i. S45. 

Getae, tribe of, i. 124. 

Ghaib, lost or concealed, i. 54, n. ; ii. 428, n. 

GhazanKhan, son of Arghoun, dethrones and slays 
his uncle, Baidu Khan, i. 436 ; is elected king, 
f5. ; the laws or edicts instituted bj* him, 43? ; 
his wars with the Sultans of Egypt, 438; con- 
venion himself and army to the Mahomedan 
faith, 439; throws off bis allegiance to the 
Khakans of Tartafy, ib. ; his conduct to the 
Christians, 440; his death, his character, 
44K 

Ghdzee.-«-See Sultan Hussein Meerza. 

Gbeaui-u**deen, ruler of Khorassan, submits to 
Timour, i. 459- 

G hi Ian, province of, i. 139; conquered by Keah, 
402 ; taken by the Russians, ii. 21; declared 
independent, under Hedftyct Khan, 1 16 ; sub- 
mits to Kurreem Khan, 133 ; is under the rule 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203 ; its chmate, 510 ; 
silk cultivated in, ib, 

Ghiian Shah, son of Manucheher, i. 312, n. 

Ohiliebi, a Turkish «tiibe, ii. 231, n. 

Ghiljee, an A^han tribe, L 593 ; measures adopts 
ed by the Persian govcrnmeitt to check their 
insurrections, 601« 

Ghishkec, tribe of, their usage of accustoming 
children to pain, ii. 6Q2. 

Ghizoi, becomes the capital of a princlpglity, ' 
i. 51# ; situation, and present state of, 314, a. ; 
improveUMle made in tbe reign of Mahroood, 
330 ; taken by a prince of Gbour, 344 ; aban* 


doned to the fury of the soldiers of Allah, 345 ; 
•table of roonarchs who reigned over it, 347* 

Gholam, a slave, i. 315. 

Gholam-e-Shab, i. 315 ; the king’s personal guards, 
ii. 495. 

Ghoul, a demon, i. 63, n. 

Ghour, its government given to Boorzoo, i. 50, 
202 , n. ; subdued by Mabmood, 327* 

Ghuz, or Uzze, a Turkoman tribe, i. 357> n. ; de- 
feats and takes Saivar prisoner, 376. 

' Gibbon, bis account of the condition of. Persia 
under the Parthian kings, i. 246, 

Gillone, Monsieur, ambassador from France to 
the Court of Suffee, the son of Abbas the Se- 
cond, i. 592. 

GUshah.-p^See Kaiomurs. 

Gmellin, a Russian travelier, his character of Kur- 
reem Khan, ii. 149, n. 

Gnostics, similarity of their usages and opinions 
to those of the Sooffeea, ii« 424. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement of, in India, i. 548, n. 

Goat, mountaiflf, ii. 518. 

Gog, i. 80, n. 

Gohud, province of, i. 33 1 , n . 

Gombroon, also called Bunder Abbas, i. 529 ; Ihe 
European factories at, 544 ; the English factory 
removed from, ii. 143. 

Gomorrah, city of, where said to have been 
situated, ii. 224, n. 

Goodavitch, a Russian general, ii. 293 ; is directed 
to advance into Georgia, 294. - ^ 

Gooln^b^d, village of, i. 620. 

Goolpaigan, town of, ii. 11. 

Goomptec, river, i. 334, n. 

Goon4b4b5d, village of, it. 222, li. 

Goorazeh, opposed to Siamucb, i. 51, n. 

Goorgeen Khaai, appointed to the government of 
Candahar, k 601 ; bis severe treatment of the 
Afigbans, 602; sei^ Meet Vats, aqd fends 
him prisoner to Isfahan, 603 ; demands the 
daughter of Mecr Vais, 606; is inriM to 
an entertainment, and tieacherouslQ^ mur^ed, 
607. 

Goorgeen Khan, son of Heraclius, ii. 213, n. ; 
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succeeds his father, 298; ad:o|)ts measures to 
repel the iavasion of the Persians, 

Goorgeen, a celebrated Pehlvan, his treachery to- 
wards Beejun, i. 47, n. ; is opposed by Ande- 
reman) 51, n. ; also called Goorgeen Meel^d, 
529, U* ; an account of him and his descend- 
ants, ib. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siawusb, opposed to 
Gudurz, i. 51, n. 

Goorz^ the mace, i. 52. 

Goost&hem, the son of Nouzer, i. 30, n.; accom- 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem-* 
pest, 54. * 

Gospel, given to Christ, iii 323, n. 

Government, ancient form of, in Persia, i. 265 ; 
administration of the modern, ii. 427 — 503. 

Governors, of cities, dec., their character and con- 
dition, ii. 628. 

Gowea, Anthony de, i. 521, n. 

Oour, a wild ass, i. 1 16. 

Gour Khan, Monarch of Kara Kbatay, defeats , 
Sanjar, i. 375. ' 

Graham, Captain, his knowledge of the Sooifees, 
ii. 386, n. 

Grant, Captain, murder of, ii. 604. 

Graves, of the Sbeah and Soonce sects, ii. 359, n. 

Gudurz, the father of Geeve, i.44; defeated by 
Pceran Wisa, 46; appointed to invade Tartary, 
50 ; his combat with Peeran Wisa, 51. 

Gudurz, a prince of the Asbganians, i. 87, n. 

Guebers, i. 8 ; never intermarry with other races, 
274; their condition at Yezd, ii. 426; their 
numbers, 521. 

Gulbaud, opposed to Feriburz, i. 51, n. 

Gulistan, a Persian work, i. 20, n. ' 

Gunga, the 'sacred stream of the Idiodoos, ii. ,| 
330. 

Gunjah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134 ; taken , 
by the P4chA of Bagdad, ii. 24; invested < by 
Nkdir Shah, 60 ; submits to him, 6l ; taken 
by Zttboff, 294. 

Gunjufij, a small grain, i. 70. 

Gurgn« — See Timmir. 

Gurmaseer, province of, ii. 123. 
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Gurseevas, the brother of Afrasiab, becomes en- 
vious of Siawusb, 40; whom he persuades his 
brother to murder, 41. 

Gurshasp, the son of Atrut, i. 24, n. 

Gurz-gowesir, Feridoon's mace, i. 19, n. 

Gushtasp, forms a plot against his father Lohrasp, 
i. 56 ; flies to the territories of the West, and 
marries the daughter of the emperor of that 
country, ib,\ advances with an army against his 
father, by whom he is appointed his successor, 
aqd crowned, 57 ; cpnverted to the faith of 
Zoroaster, 58; makes war upon Arjasp, 59; 
an action, in which his troops are victorious, 
60 ; his country it invaded, and himself de- 
feated, ib , ; sends Isfundear against Aijasp, ib . ; 
his country again invaded by Arjasp, 62; de- 
feats the son of the King of Tartary, 63 ; is 
himself routed, and flies to Khorassan, ib.; 
sends Isfundear to reduce Rooatiim and his 
family, 64 ; his death, 66 ; is the Darius Hys- 
taspes of the Greeks, 66, n. ; the religion of 
Zoroaster introduced in bis reign, 191, n.; his 
reign conjectured to include both those of Da- 
rius liystaspes and Xerxes, 234; fixes the 
mode of collecting revenue, 266. 

Gutarzes, the Babaram Gudurz of Persian au 
thors, i. 85. 

Guz, a measure, i. 252, n. 

Guzerat, province of, i. 274, 331; becomes a 
tributary to Mahmood of Ghizni, i. 336. 

Guzangabeen, a sweetmeat, ii. 562, n. 

Gwalior, fort of, i. 331. 

Gypsies, encampments of, ii. 596, n. 

II. 

Hafiz, the poet, i. 447 ; a tomb built over his 
remains, it. 1 50 ; his work compared to that of 
Jellal-u-deen, 540. 

Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, i. 168, n. ; ii. 337. 

Haiton, a rttonk, i. 441, n. 

Hajee, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 573. 

Hajee Ahmec), ii. 81. 

Hajee Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon, quells a serious 
ii. 173 ; 4uUs the eervice of Jaaffe^ Khan, 
Q 
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173; retire to Ka^eroon, and persuaded to 
yield,' 174; is seized, and thrown into prison, 
ib. ; conspires against Jaaffer Khan, ib, ; joins 
the cause of Lootf.Aly Khan, 176; compelled 
to fly to Aga Mahomed Khan, n. 

Hajee Baba, ii. 531, n. 

Hajec Horlaus, the uacle of Timour, flies to 
Khorassan, i. 450; his second flight, and death, 
45Q, n. 

Hajee ll^tshcm, the father of Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 

176, n. 

Hajec Ibrahim, is appointed Kalanter of Pars, 
ii. 171 ; raises Lootf Aly Khan to the throne, 
176 ; an account of his early life, i5. ; is in- 
trusted with the civil government of Shiraz, 
179 » cause of his distrust of Lootf Aly Khan, 
180 ; his eldest son taken as an hostage by that 
chief, 182 ; resolves upon seizing Shiraz, 183 ; 
accomplishes his object, 1 84 ; his reply to 
Lootf Aly Khan, on his demanding an ex- 
planation of his conduct, 185 ; appeals to the 
troops of that chief, ib,; expels the soldiery 
from Shiraz, 1 87 ; writes to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 188 ; urges that chief to advance in 
person, 189; Aga Mahomed Khan's high opi- 
nion of him, . 275; his purchase of Mcerza 
Shuffee, 305 ; proclaims his allegiance to Fulteh 
Aly Shah, and marches towards the citadel, 
314; presides over every department of the 
state, 436, n. 

Hajee ' Mahomed Hussun Khan, minister of the 
financial and revenue departments, ii. 436 ; his 
offerings to the King on the Nourozc, 478, n. ; 

' his affability, 570, n. 

Hajec Mcer Mahomed Hussein, Moosbt4hed of 
Isfahan, ii. 443, n. 

Hajee Syud Hussein, Moosht&hed of Kazveen, i^. 
443, n. 

IHk&ry, tribe of, account of the, ii. 469, n. 

H&leilh, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n.; their usages, 

393. 

Halys, river, its source, i. 2 1 8. 

.Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, i. 91 : said to 
be built by Arpbaxad, 217» coutains the 


tomb of Esthet and Mordebai, 238»b.; taken 
by K^dir Shah, ii. 51 ; climate of, 508,324. 

Ham4d-u-dowlah, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

llaroan, the commander of the army of Turaii, 
i- 37, n. 

Hamavai, mountain of, i. 46. 

Hamaver, the expedition against, i. 219 ; is the 
capital of Assyria, 219, n. 

llamaveran, the king of, takes *Kai Kaoot by 
treachery, i. 35 ; cpropelled to release him, 36 ; 
is generally termed the Sovereign of Arabia, 
and sometimes King of Syria, 36, 1I. 

Hamilton, Mr., i. 219* n. 

Hanbal, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; 
the Sheahs* accusation of him, 355 ; his de- 
scription of God, ib.; his birth, 355, n. 

llaneefa, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; 
the Sheahs* accusation of him, 352 ; his birth 
and death, 352, n. 

Haneefa-ul-naamaii-cbn-Tkanct, the name of the 
Imaum llaneefa, ii. 352. 

Hansi. — See liassi. 

Hanway, Jonas, visits Sari, i. 29, n.; an account 
of him, 593, n. 

Harams, i. 38 ; ceremonies observed in them, ii. 
548. 

Hare, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Haroun-ul-Rushccd, Caliph, i. 278, n. ; ii. 365. 

Harpagus, the minister of Astyages, i. 221, 226, n. 

Harris's Travels, i. 16, n. 

Harvest in Persia, ii. 473. 

Hashem, nephew of Saad-ben-Wakais, attacks a 
body of troops, and makes them* prisoners, i. 
175, n. 

Hassan, the brother of Aly Buyah, receives the 
title of Rukuii-ul-doulah, i. 304. 

Hassi, or Hansi, conquered by Massoud, i, 342, n. 

Haukim, or chief magistrate, ii. 452 ; nominated 
by the king, 455. , 

Hawking, a favourite amusement in Persia, ii. 
651, n. 
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Hflzarft, mountaiiis ftf, ii 3, n. 

Hazara, province of, i. 6l4, n. 

Hazar Asp, the son of Abou Tahep, becomes the 
independant ruVer of L^ristan, i. 393 ; adds tu 
his ddtninions, id.; invites the tribe of Emik 
from &yria, t6. 

H^z^rbiz4, village of, ii. 164, n. 

Hed^yet Khan, Governor of Resht, revenges the 
murder of his father on the tribe of Shuftee, 
ii. n. * 

Hed^yet Khan declares himself independant in 
Ghilan, ii. 1 1^. * 

Hed^yet Kooli Khan, chief of Kerrund, ii. 536, n. 

Heirmund, river of, i. 3 ; the ruins along its banks, 
262. 

Ilcjirah, the Mahomrdan Mra, i. 55,, n. 

Ilelftj, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, ii. 390, n.; is 
seized, and empaled, 400, n. 

Helitl-Puz, the title given to Beggee JAn's cook, 
ii. 250, n. 

Helena, the church of, i. 157, n. 

Hell, the pains of, according to Mahomed, de- 
scribed, ii. 325 I the Sooffees* conception of, 404. 

Helmund. — See Heirmund. 

Helvicus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramih, i. 210, n. 

Hennah, a dye, used at marriages, ii. 607. 

Henry the Fourth of ranee, i. 189, n.; 439* 

Henry the Fifth of England, ii. 244, n. 

Hcnzal, a bitter melon, i. 71, n. 

Heraclius, Emperor, invades Persia, i. 159; is sup- 
posed to have carried back the true cross, l63. 

Heraclius, Prince of Georgia, his condition at the 

' accession of Kurreem Khan, ii. 1]6; transfers 
bis allegiance to the sovereigns of Russia, 279; 
the treaty concluded by him, 2S0, n.; defeated 
by Aga Mahomed Khan, and compelled to take 
refuge in the mountains, 284; his death, 298. 

Herat, the ancient Ikri, given to Boorzoo, i. 50, 

■ n.; taken by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 280 j its siege 
by the Usbegs, 507 ; taken by the Usbegs, 
524 ; taken by Az^^ll^h, 6l4 ; reduced by 
N4Htr Shah, ii. 51 ; taken by Abmed Khan 
Abd411ee, 113, 


Herbert, Sir Thomas, i. 549, n.; character of bis 
^^Tilings, 551, n. 

Herbood, a Gueber priest, i. 195. 

Heresies of the Sheahs, ii. 359. 

Ileri. — See Herat, 
llcrm^e^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 389. 

Herodotus, his account of the ancient religion of 
Persia, i. 191 ; his silence of the change that 
had taken place in it, 197 ; the date assigned by 
him to the reign of Semiramis, 210, n.; his ac- 
count of Cyrus, 220; .and of the death of that 
monarch, 222 ; coincidence of his account with 
that of Ferdosi in the history of Cyrus, 226. . 
Hero wee, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, n. 

Hiatilla, the modern White Huns, an account of 
them, i. 125. 

Hieroglyphicks, on blocks of marble, found in the 
ruins of Shus, i. 256, n. 

Hindoos, i. 8, n. ; springs held sacred by them, 
54, n. 

Hindostan, an expedition sent against, i. 50. , 

Histories, character of oriental, i. 275 ; ii. 538. r 
Historiographer to the king, ii. 551, n. 

Hockee, a Turkish tri.be, j. 300, 11. 

Hog, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho- 
med, ii. 585. 

Holkar, a Mahralta chief, i. 335, n. 

Holstein, Duke of, i. 574, n. 

Homai succeeds her father, Bahman, i. 68 ^ gives 
birth to Darab, ib. ; resigns the' crown to her 
son, and retires, 69 ; is supposed to have built 
Persepolis, ib.; htr history reconsidered, 239; 
its approximation to that of Parysatis of the 
Greeks, 240. 

Hongvou, Emperor of China, attempts to astabKsb 
* a paper currency, i. 434. 

Hoodee, the murderer of Humza Meerzl, i. 
521, n. 

Hook^mdh, men of science, ii. 410. 
llobmdyoon, Emperor of India, takes shelter at the 
C9urt of TAma^jp, i. 508; the treatment he r^ 
, celves, ib. 

Hoor^ni Behealit, nympba of Paradise, ii. 339i Pa. 
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Hoorraoz, Ihc succeuor* oSf Volas, i. S6 ; is Arta- 
baaos the Fourth of the Romans^ S5, n. , 

Hoormuz, pUios of, i. 91* 

lioormuz, the Hormisdas of the Greeks, circura* 
staiicesj^eoding bis birth, i. 99 i instance of his 
$delity to his ftither, 100 ; is, the founder of the 

> City of ftam-Hoormuz, iS, 

Hoortnuz the Second, the throne abdicated in his 
favour, i. 104 ; is Hormisdas the Second of the 
Romans, 105^; his death, -106*. 

Hoormuz, the son of Yezdijird the Second,* suc- 
diedi bis father, i. 123; his brother, Firoze, ad- 
vances against him, i6. ; dethroned, and put to 
death, 127. 

lloormuz the Third, Hormisdas the Third of the 
Greeks, declared successor to Nousheerwan, 
i. 150; prosperity of his early reign, th.; the 
provinces of India and Arabia refuse to pay 
tribute, 151 ; efforts made by him to expel the 
invasion of the Romans and Tartars, t5. ; de- 
putes Baharam against the Tartars, 152 ; Orho 
completely defeats them, 15S ; listens to insinua- 
tkms against Baharam, and disgraces him, i5.; 
is confined, and blinded, I54j murdered, 155. 

Hoormuz, the murderer of Kbooiroo Purvecz, 

i. l6l, n. 

Hormisdas. — See Hoormuz. 

Hormuz, an island. — SeeOrmus. 

Hormuzd gives Zoroaster the Zend-a-vesta, and the 
saci^ed fire, i. 193, 258, n. 

Horse of Arabia, i. l68, n. ; of the Turkoman, ii. 
84 1 , n. ; of Persia, 5 1 6, 

Hostages, treatment of, ii. 466. 

Hourefih, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Houries, damsels of Paradise, ii. 328. 

Houshung, grandson of Kaiomurs, i. 13 ; succeeds 
to the throne, 14; invents many useful arts, t5.; 
succeeded by his son, ib. ; first discovers fire, 
and ordains its worship, 185, 204. 

Hubatoo, plain of, i. 5, n. 

Hmbbeebe4h, a l^ooifee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Hubbeeb-e-Ajum^, a principal Scofiee teacher, 

ii. 39% n. ; the nine sects derived from, 39^^ n. 

Hubbeeb-ul-Seyur, an author, i. 378. 


Huft-Khan, tho. seven ^stages of Isfundcar de- 
' scribed, i. 63. 

Hujeer, son' of Gudurz, opposed to Sehemn, i. 
51, D. 

Uukeek^t, the last stage of the Sooffees U tbe at- 
tainment of divine beatitude, ii. 387. « 

Hulakoo Khan, son of Chenghiz, i. 382 ; subdues 
Persia, and proceeds to destroy the empire of 
the caliphs, 421 ; captures Bagdad, and puts the 
caliph to death, 422 ; is preveitied from return- 
ing to Tartary, and fixes his residence at Ma- 
ragha, 423 ; encourages arts and sciences, 424 ; 
bis death, 425. 

Huleel Pfichfi defeated by the Persians, i. 542, n« 
Huloolcfih, a Sooffee sect, ii. 388; the principles 
maintained by them, 369. 
liulwan, i. 175. 

Humanity, one of the stages of the Sooffees to 
divine attainment, ii. 386. 

Hummums, baths, ii. 586. 

Humzah, the uncle of Mahomed the Prophet, 
ii. 375. 

Humzfi Meerza, son of Mahomed Meerza, i. 515 ; 
reduces the rebellious chiefs of his father's 
army, 521 ; is assassinated, iO.; various accounts 
of his death, ib.^ n. 

Humzfi Meerza, son of Abbas the Second, i. 583 ; 
the chief officers of govenimeiit determine to 
elevate bin) to the throne, 584; which is opposed, 
585 ; and abandoned, 587- 
Hungary, i. 419. 

lluDs, White, an account of them, i. 125. 

Hurna, a river, i. 334, n. 

Hussein, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, n.; the 
mourning observed for his fate, 305, n. ; perishes 
on the plains of Kerbelah, 501 ; the day of the 
burial of his head commemorated by the Sheabs, 
ii. 380, n. 

Hussein.— -See Allah-u-deen. 

Hussein succeeds his father, Aweii, and takes the 
title of Jellal-u-deen, i. 446 ; bis death, 

Hussein, a chief of the Turkomans, i. 4fi9, n. 
Hussein, of Bussorah, appointed to disseminate the 
doctrine of the Sooffees, ii. 39% 
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Husseifi A1y» tM ofUccl^yet Khao^ Governor of 
Resbt, ii. 4$l, n. 

Hntiein Aly Khan^ brother of Kurreem Khan, 

ii. 266. 

HufliSein, Beg, the companion of Ismail Mccrza, 

i. 517* n- 

Hilmein Beg put lo death by S^m Mecrza, i. 
574» n. 

Hussein-ben-Zyd Alavee, Governor of Mazenderan, 
is routed, aivl escapes to Ghilan, 281. 

Hussein Buzoorg, an immediate descendant of 
Arghoun, takes Bagdad, and founds a dynasty^ 

i. 446 ; his death, ib. 

Hussein-ebn-Nasscr succeeds Mahomed, the son of 
Keah, i. 402 ; receives an envoy from Sultan 
Sunjar, ib. ; his character, and death, 403. 
Hussein Khan, son of S^uck Khan, imprisoned, 

ii. 156, n. 

Hussein Khan, Affghan, ruler of Candahar, ii. 

67. 

Hussein Khan, Kh^kce, Governor of Kerman, 
ii. 179, n. 

Hussein Khan, Kujur, Mchmaiidar to General 
Malcolm, ii. 5^ n. 

Hussem Khan, Sbamloo, is slain, i. 506. 

Hussein Koochuck, son of Ameer Chouban, ob- 
tains power, i. 445 ; is slain, 446. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, brother to the reigning mo- 
• narch, ii. 303; bTis unsuccessful efibrts to obtain 
the crown, 314. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur, excites a disturbance 
ill D^mgb5n, ii. 137 ; seized, and put to death, 
ib.; is the father of the reigning monarch, 
137. n. 

Hussun, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, n. ; 
poisoned* by his wife, 501 ; his fate commemo- 
rated by the Sheabs, ii. 380. 

Hussun, the eldest son of Aweis, i. 446, n. 

Hussun, Chief of Tukreet, i. 446. 

Hussun Aly, succeeds his father, .Tehan Shah, 

i. 491 ; defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
d4a.lh, 492. 

Hussun Aly Mccraa, Princ^, Governor of Shiraz, 

ii. 495, n. 


Hassunce, sect of, murdcra committed by ilicm, 

i. 402. • . 

Hdssunneab, a work on theology, ii. 365; argu- 
ments used in it to support the Sheah • faith, 

366— 376. 

Hussun Subah, i. 369, n., 3jM; retires to Rbe, 

‘ 395 ; proceeds to Syria, ib,; adopts the tenets of 
the sect of Ismail, ib, ; retonis to "Persia^ ib, ; 
goes to Rhe, 396; takes the Fort of Allaha- 
mout, ib, ; a force sent to reduce him, 397 * 
ceives a limely succour, and makes a successful 
sally, ib,; the religious tenets taught by him, 
398; takes Roodbar and other forts, 400; is 
styled Shaikh-ul-Jubal, 401. 

Hdtokhsh^n, one of the four classes established by 
Jemsheed, i. 207, n. • • 

Huzecfah-ebn-Aly Oman, i. 176. 

Hydaspes. — See Behut. 

Hyde, Doctor, bis date of the commencement of the 
Jellalcan ^ra, i. 371, n. 

Hyderce, their animosity to the Neamuttee, ii. 593. 
Ilyderec M^hdls, ii. 177, n. 

Hyder Meerza, son of Tdm4sp, proclaims himself 
king, i. 513; opposed by Ismail, 514; doped 
by Peri-khan Kh&num, ib, ; massacred, 515. 
Hyder Tunrah, son and successor of Beggee J4n, 

ii. 251,315. 

llydruQtes. — See Ravee. 

llynatuck, a Syriac word, its derivation, i. 12, n. 
Hyphascs. — See Beeah. 

Hypocrates, called by the Persians Bocrati ii. 530. 
Hyrcania, i. 2, n. ; the modem Mazenderan, 38. 
Hysudrus. — See Sutledge. 

I. 

Iberia conquered by Nousheerwan, i. 140; Strabo's 
account of the four classes of people who in- 
habited it, 205, n. ; conquered by Toghrul Beg, 
354. 

Ibrahim, a leader of the army of Agja Mahomed 
. Khan, slain, ii. 19O, n. 

Ibrahiiq Khan, ruler of lAr, made and 

^nt to Abbas the Great, i. 529 » his descent, 
and family, 529f n. " 
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Ibrahim Khan^ the brother of N4dir Shah» ii. 93. 
Ibrahim Khan deprives his brother, Aly Kooli 
Khan, of sight, and proclaims himself king', 
ii. 110; is slain, t6. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, deprived of 
' his virility, ii. 153, n. 

Ibrahim Khullcel Khan,-€lovernor of Shesh^h, re^ 
sists the attack of Aga Mahomed Khun, ii. 287 ; 
the inhabitants attempt to seize him, 298 ; 
escapes to D&ghestan, ih . ; 548, n. 

Ibrahim Mcerza, son of Sultan Ifycjcr, i. 498; 
imprisoned, but makes his escape' to Ghilan, 
499 ; dies, ih, 

Ibrahim Nizam, of Bu'ssorah, his disputation with 
Hussunneah, ii. 369 — 376. 

Ich&l&k, attributes or qualities, ii. 412, n. 

Iconium, Seljookce dynasty of, i. 37 1» n. ; 379* 
llburz, ruler of Khaurizm, N5dir Shah marches 
upon him, ii- 91 ; taken, and put to death, 02. 
Ilij Khan, ruler of Tartary, i. 322 ; his invasion of 
Khorassan, 323 ; crosses the Oxus with his 
whole army, and is joined by the Prince of 
Khoten, ib . ; defeated, 324. 

Ilkh{ts Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n.; rebels 
against his brotlier TAmdsp, 509. 

Jllij Guz, the founder of the Atta-begs of Ader- 
bijan, bought as a slave, i. 383 ; receives the 
title of Atta-beg, ib , ; is called Hlij Guz, also 
Eyldekez, 383, n. ; obtains the government of 
Aderbijan, 384; biTomes vizier, and dies, ib, 
Ilm, or itcience, ii. 429, n. 

ImAn, or faith, ii. 322. 

Imaum, sacred character of the title of, ii. 345 ; 

why bestowed on the Sovereigns of Persia, 427- 
Imaum Kooli, father of NAdir Shah, ii. 46. 

Imaum Kooli, son of NAdir Shah, put to death, 
ii. 109. 

Imaum Kooli Khan, son of Aly-vcrdi Beg, cruel 
treatment of himself and family, i. 571* ^ 

Imaum Kooli Khan, Usbeg, seeks the protection 
of Abbas the Second, i. 580. 

Imautn RczA. — Sec Aly RezA. 

In^ia, presents made , to Nousbeer wan by the em- 
peror t>f, i, 14^# 1^- ; the ancient religion of, 


compared with that of the Persians, 191 ; MaU^ 
mood's religious war upon, 322; invaded by 
1'imour, 471; ^Adir Shah sends an embassy 
to, ii. 70; a second envoy is sent, whp is slain, 
71 ; condition of, at the period of its qpn^uest 
by NAdir, ib,\ its invasion by that monarch, 
75 ; the doctrine of the Sooffees most preva« 
lent in, 384. 

Indian Ocean, i. 2, 3. 

Indus, river, i. 2, 318. , 

Infanticide, practised in Arabia, i. 173, n. * 

infantry, of Persia, described, ii. 499. 

Infidels, legal to destroy them, according to Ma- 
homed, ii. 320. 

Inhabitants, general character of those of Persia, 
ii. 630; their disregard of truth, 631; thieir 
proneness to passion, 632 ; their fluency of 
language, and freedom of conversation, 633. 

Insurrection, the right of, claimed by the inhsr 
bitants of Kazveen, ii. 6. 

Iphigrnia, i. 122, n. 

Irak, province of, i. 5; conquered by Ardisheer 
Babigan, 91 » includes the greatest part of 
Media, 256, n.; subdued by Ismail Samanee, 
296 ; subdued by Aly Buyah, 303'; conquered 
by Mahinood of Ghizni, 338; subdued by 
7’oghrul Beg, 353; conquered by Jehan Sbah, 
491 ; taken by Kurreem Khari. 'ii. 128 ; under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203 ; its 
climate, 507. 

lrak-e>Ajum, i. 109; granted to Ameer, 285. 

Irak-e-Arab, i. 109. 

Iran, empire of, the term how used by Europeans, 
i. 1 ; signification of in Pehlivj, 258, 11. 

]rBn-docbt,.the mother of Erij, i. 21, n. 

Irij, a descendant of Goorgecn McelAd, and ruler 
of LAr, takes the name- of Jelaludcen, i. 530, Ji. 

Irtish, river, i. 462. 

Isaak succeeds his father, Abustakeen, i. 314. 

Isaak Khan, of the tnbe of KArA Tatar, an account 
of, ii. 226 ; his character and government, 

227 ; Aga Mahomed Khan's treatment .of, 

228 ; is the most powerful chief in Khorassat^ 
315. 
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Isdejertes. See Y e^sdi jir<l. 

Isfahan, city , of, i. 2, n. ; taken by ArdUbeer 
Babigan, 91 ; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 
292 ; under that of the Samanees, 295, n. ; 
surrenders to Timour, 46 O ; the massacre of its 
inhabitants, 46 1 ; its distance from Mushed, 
529i n. ; becomes the capital of Abbas the 
Great, and is much improved, 552 ; its situa- 
tion, and description, 6*21 ; Mahmood lays siege 
tojt, 632; *thc inhabitants become tumultuous 
through a famine, 637 ; their wretched condition, 
64) ; capitulates to Mahmood, 642 ; massacre 
of its inhkbitants, ii. S ; taken by Nkdir Shah, 
38; taken by Aly Murdkn Khan, 1 16 ; taken 
by Kurreem Khan, 128; taken by Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, Kujur, 129; repossessed by 
Kurreem Khan, 131 ; taken by Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 17O; its fortifications dismantled, 206; 

^ climate of, 507 ; population of, 519> n* ; magni- 
ficence and splendour of the palaces and gardens 
of, 521. 

Isfahanuk. — See Ben-Isfahan. 

Isfundear, slays the son of Arjasp, i. 6O; revolts 
against his father^ and is imprisoned, id, ; is 
liberated, defeats Arjasp, and proceeds towards 
Rouendeh, id, ; enters that city by stratagem, 
61 ; sends the throne of Arjasp and great booty 
to Gushtasp, 62 ; appointed Viceroy of Bulkh, 
id. ; summoned to Pcrscpolis, and imprisoned, 
id, ; receives a pardon, and avenges the cause of 
his father and country, 63 ; his seven stages 
to Rouendeh described, 63, n. ; recovers the 
Durufsh-C'Kawanee, 64 ; proceeds on an expe- 
dition against Roostum, id. ; his combat and 
death, 65 ; is supposed to be the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, 2^4 ; undoubted proofs of it, 237. 

Isfundear Namah, a Persian romance, i. 64. 

Ibhan Mukdoom, the father of Ishkn Nukeeb, 
ii. 255, n. 

Jshkii Nukeeb, the minister of Beggce J4n, ii. 255 

Isbrnnel, the son of Abraham and llagar, i. I68. 

Iskunder Khan, the brother of Zuckce Khan, 
ii. 137, n. 

hlkm, or doctrine, ii. 322. 


Ismail, the. founder of the Smanian dyni^tj, 
i. 201, n.; appointed to usurp Maver-ul-Naher, 
287 ; defeats and takes Amer prisoner, 268 ; 
sends him to Bagdad, 289 ; his descent, 293 ; 
is sent to Bokharah, 294 ; obtains Khauriam, 
id,; defeats and takes his brother Ahmed, t6.; 
but reinstates him in his government, 295 ; es- 
tablishes bis power over several provinces, and 
takes the King of Turkistan prisoner, id, ; sub- 
dues Rhe, Taberistan, Irak, and some provinces 
of Tartafy, 296 ; his death and character, id , ; 
bis discovery of immense jewels, 297. 

Isrnail, son of Subuctageen, is unsuccessful in 
confirming his power over the kingdom of his 
father, i. 320, 321. 

Ismail, the son of Jaaffer Saduck, the sixth Imaum, 
i. 321, n.; 395. 

Ismail, the founder of the Suflfavean dynasty, 
shelters the Prince BdiJezunnan, i. 49O, 11. ; is 
the son of Sultan Hyder, 495, 498 ; confined 
in the fort of lstakhr,'499 ; makes his escape to 
Ghilan, id. ; defeats the ruler of Shirwan, id, ; 
defeats Yakoob-beg, takes Aderbljan, and 
marches into Irak, 500 ; vanquishes Sultan 
Moorad, becomes master of Irak, and is ac- 
knowledged Sovereign of Persia, id. ;, becomes 
the adherent of Aly, id, ; takes advantage of 
the enthusiasm of his disciples, 502 ; completes 
the conquest of Persia, and takes Bagdad, 503 ; 
defeats Shahibeg Khan, and becomes master of 
Khorassan, t&. ; subdues Bulkh, and returns 
to Koom, id. ; repels an invasion made on 
Khorassan, and provides for its future security, 
id. ; i^ often called Shytfin Kooli by the Turk- 
ish historians, 503 ; is defeated by Sultan Se- 
lim, 504 ; subdues Georgia, 505 ; his death 
and character, 16. ; usage of consecrating the 
royal sabre at his tomb at Ardcbil, ii. 288, n. 

Ismail, brother to llumzfi Meerza, i. 521, n. 

Ismail Beg, the Envoy of Shah Sultan Hussein to 
Ihc Court of Petersburgh, ii. 21, n. 

Ismail Khan defeats his cousin Jaaffer Khan, 

ii! 172. 

Ismail Meerza, son of T&m&sp, opposes his brother, 
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Hyder Meersa, i. 514 ; proclaimed king, 515 ; 
directs the massacre of all the princes of»the 
blood royal, 16. ; orders Mahomed Meerza and 
all his family to be pnt to death, 516 ; which 
is deferred, and their lives saved, i6. ; his death 
and character, i6. 

Isocrates, his account of the number of Xerxes' 
followers, i. 334, n. 

Israel, one of the Children of, given over as an 
hostage, i. 55. 

Israfeel, appointed to somM the trumpet on the day 
of resurrection, ii. 333. 

Istakhr, or Perscpolis, i. l6 ; is the capital of Pars, 
353. 

ltkhedei,h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 3B8 ; the principle 
maintained by them, 389. 

ltdm&d-u-dowlah, the title of Meerza Zuckee, the 
minister of Abbas the Second, i. 577y n. 

lzz<ni-doulab, son of Muaz-u-doulah, i. 306. 

J. 

Jaalfer, the commander of a body of Kurds, 
ii. lli. 

Jaaffer Khan, son of Sdduck Khan, ii. 155 ; ap- 
pointed to the government of Isfahan, l62 ; 
makes terms with Aly Moorkd Khan, l65 ; 
revolts, and marches towards the capital, 168; 
arrives at Isfahan, imprisons Banker Khan, 
and deludes Shaikh Vais into his power, l69; 
deprives him of sight, 170 ; compelled to 
abandon Isfahan, t6. ; welcomed to Shiraz, ib . ; 
repossesses Isfahan, but is again coinpelicd to 
abandon it, 17t ; defeated by Ismail Khan, 
imd repulsed in an attack on Yezd, 173; his 
character, t6. ; his conduct to Hajee Aly Kooli, 
173; his death, 175. 

Jaaffer Khan, son of Abbas Kooii Khan, ii. 231, 
358. 

Jaaffer Khan, ruler of Nfshapore, attachment of 
his tribe to him, ii. 464, n. 

Jaafier Khan, Governor of Abusheher, ii. 566, n. 

Jaaflbr ^KuoU Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan ii. 368 ; his character, 376 ; r^sed 
Ibe gtrverument of Isfahan, and appointed to 


Maz^nderan, t6. ; prevailed on to come to court, 
and treacherously murdered, 377- 

Jaaffer Soduck, the sixth Imaum, i. 321, n. ; 395. 

Jackalls, i. 146; ii. 518. , 

Jackson, the date ascribed by him to th<f reigh of 
Semiramis, i. 310, n. ' 

Jadoos, the celebrated battle of the, i. 335, n. 

Jhghkl4ghli, a Turkish general, also called Cigali, 
his action with Abbas the Great, i. 538. 

Jaghatty, river, i. 434. * , 

Jalenous, a Persian commander, attacks and de- 
feats Abou Obeyd, i. 17O. 

Jalk, town of, i. 3. 

J5m, city of, i. 506. 

Jatpasp, the minister of Gushtasp, i. 63. 

Jamasp raised to the throne, i. 133 ; forgiven hy 
his brother Kobad, 134. 

Jam-e-Jehan>numai, of Jemsheed, i. 48, n. 

James the First, of England, receives an envoy 
from Abbas the Great, and deputes another to 
the court of that monarch, i. 549. 

Jami, the poet, i. 201, n.; his character, and the 
style of his poems, ii. 364, n. 

Jamisiar, the murderer of Darab the Second, 

i. 72, n. 

J&nbjiz, one of the corps of regular infantry, 

ii, 499, n. 

Janizary, derivation of the word, i. 557, u. 

J^n Mahomed Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, is attacked and 
defeated, ii. 1 89* 

Japan, i. 239, n. 

Japhet, the son of Noah, i. 450, n. 

Jats, a Hindoo tribe, i. 337 ; an account of them, 
337, n. 

Jauni Beg Khan, ruler of Kapchack, invades Per- 
sia, i. 446, n. 

Jaunkhoo, or council of elders, of the wandering 
tribes, ii. 459* 

Jauveedan Kbird, a wofk supposed to be written 
by Houshung, i. 14, u. 

Jaxartes, river, i. 21, n. ; called by oriental authon 
Sihoon and Khojund, 293, n. ; its course, 

Jehangheer, Emperor of India, j. 544. 
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Jehanglicer Khan, son of Fultoh Aly Khan, AfF- 
shAr, ii. 139, n. 

Jehungheer Khan, Chief of Nermansheer, offers 
hij support ter Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Jehan NemAh, garden of, ii. 524, n. 

Jehan •Shah, son of KArd Yusoof, i. 487; con- 
quests made by him, 491 ; his death, ib,; 
banishes Juneyd from Ardebil, 497. 

Jehan Souz. — Sec Allab-u-deen. 

Jehuq Sultan, ^hief of the tribe of Tukdloo, i.506. 

Jehan Timoiir, of the family of Chenghiz, i.445, n. 

Jcllalean xra, when cstablislied, i. 371- 

Jcllal-u-dcen. — Sec Hussein, son of Aweis. ^ 

Jellal-u-decn, son of Mahomed, i. 381. 

Jellal-u-deen, King of Khaurizm, i. 385. ^ 

Jellal-u-deen, the poet, usually called Mooll^-e- 
Room, i. 426' ; also called Shaikh Jellal-u-deen, 
ii. 398, n. ; example of his composition, 399> n. ; 
his work compared to that of Hafiz, 540. 

Jcllal-u-clecn Jawallec, son of Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Jellal- u-(loen Hussein, succeeds his father, Aliah-u- 
decn Mahomed, his reign, i. 405. 

Jctlal-u-doula-u-decn. — Sec Malik Shah. 

Jelwallah, fort of, i. 175. 

Jelwan, village of, i. 287* 

Jenishecd, succeeds 'l uhamurs, i. I6; is celebrated 
as the founder of Persepolis, ib . ; first discovers 
wine, j 6, n.; reforms his subjects, and invents 
many useful arts, 17; divides his subjects into 
four classes, and introduces the solar year, ib ; 
proclaims himself a god, ib. ; flies before the 
armies of Zohauk, ib . ; marries the daughter of 
the Prince of Seistan, 18; taken by Zohauk, 
and put to death, ib . ; his history reconsidered, 

205 — 209. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his reception at the Court oi 
T^m^lsp, i. 511. 

Jerokh, river, i. 91 > 

Jerusalem, taken and plundered by Bucbt-ul-Nas- 
ser, i. 55 ; taken by the Persians, 1 57 ; its cap- 
ture described by Gibbon, 157i n. 

Jesters, common at all Asiatic courts, i. 280, n. ; 
one always attached to the king, ii. 551* 

Jesus, how considered by Mahomed, ii. 32]. 


Jewels, only worn by thcrJting,*ii. 594. 

Je^s, they revolt, and put their ruler to, death, 

i. 55; their release from captivity by Cyrus, 
224; their degraded condition in Persia, ii. 423. 

Jin, or spirits, their existence believed by Malio- 
medans, ii. 323. 

Jirjan, the capital. of the Shemghur family, i. 31 1. 
Jizy^t, a tax upon infidels, ii. 249< 

Joannes, Calo, King of Trebizond, i. 498, n. 
Joghec, ii. 16. 

John the Bdptist, his death revenged, i. 85. 

Jones, Sir William, i. 22, n. ; his division of the 
ancient history of Persia into three distinct 
periods, 247, n. 

Jordan, river of, i. 157. 

Joshua, the son of Nug, ii. 371, n, 

Jove, sacrifice offered to, i. 19I. 

Jovian, Emperor, concludes a treaty with Shahpoor 
the Second, i. J 10, n.' 

Joudeah, a Sooflee sect, ii. 397, n. 

Joudporc, i. 332. 

Joujee Khan, son of Chenghiz Khan, obtains the 
kingdom of Kapchack, i. 419. 

Judd Khan, chief of the tribe of Zeddoghloo, 

ii. 263, n. 

Jubal, a mountainous tract, i. pij n. 

Jubrcel, the son of Shaikh Sdldh, i. 49*^, n. 
Jubroot, power or force, ii. 387* 

Judah, i. 161, n. 

Judea, i. 59^, ti. 

Judith, i. 217, 

Jugsoom, destruction of the idol, i. 3C7> 

Jukes, Mr., his account of tiic mean temperature 
of Abusheher, ii. 505; his eflbrts to introduce 
vaccination, 532, n. ; his remaikson the prac- 
tice of cold immcTMon for fe\crs, 534, n. 

Jultd, a suburb of the City of Isfahan, foumji'd by 
Abbas the Circat, i. 534- ; its. pr’ospeiity during 
the reign of that monarch, ib . ; attacked by 
Mahmood, 629 ; capitulates, 630, 

Julfa,in Armenia, colony transplanted fron),i.554,n. 
Julian, Em peror, his success eqd death not mpn- 
. fioned by Persian historians^ i. 108, n.; cause 
of this silence, 1 10. 
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Jullalabad, town of^ i. 26'2, n. ; ii. 237- 

Jumadee-ul-awul, one of the Mahomedan moz^hs, 
i. 56Sf n. 

Jumadee-ul-akhur, one of the Mahomedan months, 
i. 298, n. 

JAm^lcc, an Arabian tribe, ii. 225, n. 

Jumkhoore^li, a Sooflf^^ sect, ii. 392, n.; 39S» 

Jumna, river, i. 328, n. 

Juneyd, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, i. 495, n. ; 
banished from Ardcbil, 498 ; proceeds to Diar- 
bekir and Shirwan, t6.* is killed, t6. 

Junyde^in, a SoofTec sect, ii. 39^, n. 

Jupiter, the planet, how represented in the Dabis- 
tan, i. 186. 

Jurreeb, a land measure, ii. 475. 

Jurrecr-Ben-Abduilah, advances into Irak, is en- 
countered, and defeated, i. 171. 

JiismUncc Amul, practical worship, ii. 387, n. 

Justice, administered in two distinct modes, ii. 438 ; 
courts and o/ficers of, 438-^457 ; how adminis- 
tered among the wandering tribes, 457 — 468. 

J ustin. Emperor, his war with Nousheerwan, i. 141 . 

Justin, un author, i. 245. 

Justinian, his disgraceful peace with Nousheerwan, 
i. 140 ; becomes a tributary, 141. 

Juzdk, ii. 255, n. , 

Juzeerah, the country of, seized by Manizen, but 
retaken by Shah pour, i. 97 ; is the ancient Me- 
sopotamia, 97, n. ; ceded to the Romans, 105. 

.1 uz-u-deeii Sheer,chief of the tribe IRik^ry, ii. 469, n. 

Jyabad, the last Prince of the Jyanians, disappears, 
i. 10, 248, n. 

Jy-aftram entreated to assume the government,!. 9; 
receives a command through the angel Gabriel, 
10; establishes a new dynasty, t6., 182, 248, n. 

Jyan, a Persian commander, i. 170 . 

Jyanian, a dynasty founded by Jy-affram, i. 10, 
11, n.; 248, n. 

JypHul, defeated by Sobuctageen, i. dl6; some- 
times called Chipaul, 316, n.; again defeated, 
sod becomes a tributary to Subiictageen, 317; 
his wsrniiig to Mahmood, respecting his intole- 
rance, attacked and defeated, 318 ; again at- 
tacked and defeated, 322 ; sacrifices his life, 323. 


K. 

Kaboos, of the House of Sbemghur^ his reign and 
character, i. 311 ; his death, 312. 

K^boosh^n, district of, ii. 231. 

Kaf, mountain of, i. 80, n. 

Kagioulai Nevian, sun of Tomnai Khan, i. 450, n. 

Kaher Shah. — See Ruken-u-dccn. 

Kaianian dynasty, its founder, i. 31 ; tabic of the 
kings, with the periods of their reign, according 
to Persian and Grecian authors, 249> n. « 

K^hke, fort of, the modern Shesh^h, i. 514. 

Kttidu Khan, son of Doutomnan, i. 450, n. 

Kai JCaoos, i. 24, n.; succeeds Kai Kobad, tind 
resolves on the conquest of Mazenderan, 33 ; 
ip defeated, 34; himself and his army struck 
blind, id. ; taken and conhiicd, id. ; released 
by Roostum, id. ; returns to Isfulian, 35 ; trea- 
cherously taken by the King of Hainaveran, 
id. ; his country invaded by Afrasiab, id. ; re- 
leased by Roostum, 36 ; recommences the war, 
39 ; assembles an army to revenge the death of 
his son, 42; the Tartars arc ultimately defeated, 
43 ; his grandson restored, and proclaimed his 
successor, id. ; resigns his crown, 44 ; his reign 
supposed to include those of Cyaxarcs and 
Astyages, 218 ; coincidence of events recorded 
in them, id, ; the different names under which 
his reign is described, 220, m. 

Kai Khuosroo, his birth, i. 41 ; is made over to a 
shepherd, id. ; the lesson of Peeran WisA on his 
being presented to Afrasiab, 41 ; result of the 
interview, 42 ; banished beyond the Sea of 
China, 43 ; restored to his grandfather, and 
declared his successor, id,\ is crowned, 44; 
attacks the Castle of the Deeves, 44. n. ; collects 
an army to revenge the death of his father, 
and defeats Afrasiab, 46 ; divides the territories 
of that monarch among the leaders of the Per- 
sian army, 47 his conduct toward Roostum after 
the release of Beejun, 49 ; & successful battle, 
id, ; another engagement, in which the Tartars 
make a retreat, 50 ; is entertained by Roostum 
in his dwelling, id, ; sends an army to invade 
Tartary, 16 .; the chiefs determine to decide 
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the battle by ten combatants fjrom each army, 
51 ; honours paid by him to the corpse of 
Peeran Wisa, 52 ; continues his successes, 53 ; 
slays the son of Afrasiab in a single combat, 
ib. ;• takes Afrasiab, and orders him to be exe- 
cuted,’ i6.; resigns his crown, and retires to a 
spring, where he disappears, 54 ; is supposed to 
be concealed, and not dead, ib.; deemed a pro- 
phet, ib.; the account of his death similar to that 
of Cyrus, 2‘23, n. ; his history, according to 
easttrn authors, reconsidered, 224; coincidence 
of his history with that of Cyrus, 226 ; the crown J 
given by him to the ruler of L5.r, 530. 

Kaik Khan, i. 436, n. 

Kai Kubad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty, 
i. 31 ; his descent, ib. ; Roostum is sent to in^tc 
him to accept the crown, ib. ; proceeds to the 
camp of Zal, ib. ; is crowned, 32 ; deputes 
Roostum with an army against Afrasiab, ib . ; 
defeats the Tartars, and concludes a peace, 33 ; 
his death, and character, ib. ; is the Dijoces of 
Grecian writers, 212, n. ; grounds for this con- 
clusion, 215; concurrence of eastern and western 
writers in the history of Dijoces and Kai Kobad, 
i^l6 ; also called Arsh and Arsseces, 217* 220, n. 

Kai Kobad, town of, i. 262, n. 

Kaindu, Tartar tribe of, practice of lending their 
wives, i. 412. 

Kaiomurs considered the first king, i. 7 J called to 
the throne, 11; his descent, 12; reclaims his 
subjects from a savage state, 12 ; acknowledged 
by all as the founder of the Paisbdadian dynasty, 
ib.; his wars with the magicians, and death, 13, 
181 ; is termed Gil Shah by all Persian authors, 
199. u.;204. 

Kaket, province of, ii. 20. 

Kalanter, or principal magistrate, i. 602 ; elected 
by the voice of the people, ii. 456* 

Kalinjur, fort of, i. 330, 

Kalkul, district of, ii. 525. n. 

K^rocr&n Meerza, son of the Emperor Baber,!. 508, 

Kangooloo, province of, ii, 499. 

KanpQzean, one of the four classes established by 
Jemsbeedg i. 206, n. 


Kaoulce, i. 1 17. 

Kapchack, i. 352 ; also Called Khezer, 352, n. ; 
becomes the kingdom of Joujee Khan, 419. 

Kara Arselan, Seljookec prince, of Kerman ,i. 363, a, 

Karabagb, district of, i. 444, n. 

Karachec. — See G y psies. 

Karachcc Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, 
defeats the Turkish army, i. 542 ; refuses to be- 
come the executioner of Suflfee Meerza, 56l. 

Kara Chemun, plains of, ii. 133. 

KAi4d4ghee, province of, ii. 499, n. 

Kardgan, son of Eerdim jy Nevian, i. 449, n. 

Karagoozoloo, tribe of, i. 39O, n. 

KAra Goz, a horse belonging to Mameish Khan* 
ii. 257. 

Kara-jild, a Persian work, ii. 414, n. 

KaraKhatay, kingdom of, i. 375. 

Kara-Koinloo, tribe of, their banner, i. 447, n. ; an 
account of, 490. 

Kara Koram, the capital of the family of Chenghrz, 
i.421,n. 

Kara Mahomed, founder of the tribe of Kara 
Koinluo, i. 490. 

Kara Osman, grandfather of Uzun llussun, i. 492. 

Kara TAt^r, tribe of, ii. 226, n. 

Kara Yusoof, of the tribe of Kara Koinloo, i. 446, 
n. ; Timour makes war upon him, 460, 487 ; 
returns from Egypt, and takes Bagdad, 490 ; 
collects an army to attack Shah Rokh, ib.; 
dies, ib. 

Karegar, son of Karagan, i. 449, n. 

Karnal, village of, ii. 7 4. 

Kanmmch, u w'ork by Ardishcer Babigan, i. 94. 

Karoon, a river, i. 2, 5, 254, 

Kars, town of, ii, 21 ; the Charsa of Ptolemy, 6O; 
submits to N^dir Shah, 61. 

Kashan, city of, comparison of its temperature 
with that of Kohrood, i, 4; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmood, ii, 3 ; climate of, 509. 

Kashgar, province of, i. 293, n.; is in the possci- 
sion of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; the prince of, 
becomes a tributary to Malik Sbab, 366; is 
under fim rule of Chaghtai, 420 ; under Toghluk 
Timour Kban, 451 ; conquered by Timour, 459* 
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Kassim Khnn Shuftce slays Aga Kumdl, ii. 461 , n. 

Kaityoon marries Gushtasp, i. 56. 

Kaltywar, province of, i 334, n. 

Katuzi, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
shecd, i, 208, n. 

Kaufehkn Koh, mountain of, ii. 525. 

Kauzim, the seventh /maum, i 39^- 

K^udh, the blacksmith, becomes indignant of Zo- 
liHuk, i. 19; his apron made tiie standard of 
Persia, 20; Ids son killed, 29, 212. 

Kayn, district of, an account of it and its rulers, 
ii. 224; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 225. 

Kazeroon, town of, i. 98. 

Kazeerounefin, a Sooffec sect, ii. 396, n. 

Kazveen, City of, i. 397 ; is* the capital of Tdmdsp, 
506 ; surrenders to the forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; 
the descent of its inhabitants, and their claim to 
the privilege of Lootec liazar, 6; taken by 
Ahmed Pachd, 29« 

Keah Buzoorg Omcid succeeds bis father, llussun 
Subah, i. 401 ; deputes nn envoy to J.sfahan, 
who is seized, and murdered, ib.; revenges the 
death of the envoy, ib . ; conquers Gldian, and 
puts the governor to death, 402. 

Keis, an Atfghan, proceeds to Arabia, and receives 
from Mahomed the Prophet the titles of Abdool 
llusheCd and Malik, i. 597» n. 

Kelut, fortress of, taken by Niidir Shah, ii. 49; 
lS’{idir Shah makes great improve'inents in it, 92, 
n.; .'taken by the troops of Adil Shah, 109- 

Kempfer, an author, i. 588, n. ; bis account of the 
MooshtAheds, ii. 442, n. 

•Kepeck Khan, an ofTiccr of Timoufs army, i. 46?. 

Keraites, i. 409- 

Keranutes, sect of, their heresy, ii. 357* 

Keibeluh, i. 285, 305, 307 ; recovered by Abbas 
the Great, 543. 

Kerman subdued by Ardishcer Babigan, i. 9* > 
the ancient Carmaniii, 113, n. ; reduced by Ya- 
coob-ben Lcis, 281 ; held by the Dilemce family, 
290 ; subdued by Aly Buyah, 303 ; submits to 
Timour, 4G2 ; conquered by Jehan Sliah,i[t.9l ; 
submits to Mabmood, 6IS; reconquered by 


Lootf Aly Khan, 61 8 ; repels the attack of Mah- 
mood, 620 ; granted to NAdir Shah, ii. 50, n.; 
besieged by Lootf Aly Khan, 179; taken by 
Lootf Aly Khan, 195 ; besieged by Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 196 ; massacre of its inhabitants, 
198 ; state of, at the accession ol Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 206. 

Kermanslmh, town of, i. 91 ; founded by Baharam 
the Fourth, 1 13. 

Kershasp succeeds Zoo, but is deposed aVi being in- 
competent to the throne, i. 30; is consid^cd the 
last prince of the Paishdadian dynasty, i5. ; is the 
Arbianes ofGreciun w liters, 212, n, ; the different 
names under whieli his r. ign is described, 226, n. 

Kesch. — Sie Shnhcr-c-Subz. 

Kesra, a descendant of Ardislicer Babec, is placed 
on the throne, but deemed unfit to rule, and 
murdered, i. l6'5. 

Keyd-llindoe is, perhaps, the Taxilus of the Greeks, 
i. 76, n.; submits to Alexander, 77 i his present 
to that monarch described, ib. 

Key Khatou, the brother of Arglioun, his charac- 
ter and gove rnment, i. 430; is also^palled Tsha- 
gautem, 430, n.; paper currency cstablislud by 
him, 431 ; made prisoner, and put to death, 436, 

Keyouk Khan, the son of Octai, i. 421. 

Khadr, or Khazm, fortress of, i. 97. 

KhAf, town of, ii. 227. 

Kliakan, a title of the monardhs of Tartary, i. 126 ; 
also assumed by Cbenghiz Khan, 410. 

IvliAlesAh, or government lands, li. 471, n. 

KiiulifA, the attainment of the dignity of, by the 
Soofccs, ii. 395. 

KliAlud, a converted Jew, invites the Affghans to 
embrace the faith of Mahomed, i. 596, n. 

Kliameah, a Sooffee sect, ii. 392, 11. • 

KbAnAh ShAmAree, a tax on families, ii. 477> n. 

KliAiiAli-zAd, i. 456. 

Khan Baligh. — See Cambalu. 

Kliaii Dourun Khan, vizier. to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 73 ; killed, 75, n. 

KliArijAh, a Soofl'ee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Kharruck, island of, ii. 135 ; situation and descrip- 
tion of, 145 ; its prosperity under the Dutch, ib. 
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Khatai, (^otintry of, i. 124; subdued by CliengliiK, 
4 j 7 ; description of, 41 7> n, .* 

Klmtoon, i. 56’, it. 

Rhatoon Toorkan intriguer against Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, i. 368 crowns her son, Mahmood, 372 ; 
marches to Isfahan, r5. ; dies, t5. 

Khatocvi Toorkan, (he Sultana of Sanjar, i 376, n. 

Khuloon 'loorkan, the Sultana of Saad the S(*cond, 
her infant son placed on the throne, and the rub- 
devolved on her, i. 388 ; death of her son, 38^ ; 
her marriagn, and death, ib. 

Khaujah, a title, in Tartar^ only given to the de- 
scendants of the Prophet, or of the three first 
caliphs, it. 242, n. 

Khaujah Aly, son of Sudder-ii-decn, i. 495; his j 
religious character, 496 ; his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 497 ; his death, ih. 

Khaujah Isaak, a Soofl'ec sect, ii. 395, n. 

Khaujah llloo, a Sooffec teacher, ri. 395, n. 

Khaujah Zadah, ii. 242. 

Khaurizm, province of, obtained by Ismail Sa- 
manee, i. 294 ; taken by Ehj Khan, 302 ; 
greater p-art of it subdued by Alp-Arselan, 
361 ; conquered by Malik Shah, 365; its ruler 
d('feats and slays Toghrul the Third, 37M; llie 
kingdom overthrown by Chenghiz, 380; con- 
quered by Timour, 459- 

Khaziii^h, Arabian tribe of, ii. 224. 

Khazm. — Sec Khadr. 

Khi'l^ii'posh, place for the reception of honorary 
dresses, ii. 565, n. 

Khezer. — See Kapchack. 

Khii kd, the sacred mantle of the Sooffecs, ii. 39‘i, 
n. ; 394. 

Khisht, village of, ii. 123. 

Khoddh-bundah. — See Mahomed Meerza, son of 
Tdmdsp.* 

Khodah-bunddh, called Reza Meerza, son of Abbas 
the Great, his father's treatment of him, i. 563. 

Khuddh-buksh, one of the chiefs who attended 
Luotf Aly Khan^ ii. 199i 

Khoddddd, a lerash of Aga Mahomed Khan, or- 
dered to be put to death, ii. 299; n. ; murders 
bis master, 300. 


Khoddddd Khan Afghan, ii. 42. 

Kiiodurnis, or Arbaces, i. 211. 

Khondemir, an author, i. 84^ n. 

KlIolasaat-ul-Akhbar, a Persian work, i. 297# n* 

Khonsdr, town of, iis inhabitants revolt ugaiost the 
Affghans, ii. 7- 

Khooc, city of, submits to the Turks, ii. 22 ; dc- 

• scripiion of, 22, n. 

Khoom-e-Guddeer, the place where Mahomed de- 
clared Aly his successor, ii. 348, n. 

Khoorsiieed Kullah, the name by which the Per- 
sians des^naicd Catharine the Second of Rus- 
sia, ii. 290. 

Khoosh Nuaz, also called Paganish, KingofTar- 
tury, espouses the cause of Firoze, i. 126 ; and 
supports him with an army, 127 *, retreats on the 
advance of Firoze, who seeks to destroy his 
power, 128 ; Ins country saved by the paliiotic 
zeal of one of hrs ufficers, ib » ; his answer to 
the solicitations of Firoze for peace, 129; repels 
a second invasion of the Persians, 130. 

Khoosroo, the successor of Firoze, his war with the 
Emperor Trajan, i. 85; loses Ctcsiphon, and 
concludes a peace with Adrian, ib , ; recovers his 
possessions, 86. 

Khoosroo, a prince of the .\shganians, i. 87, n, 

Khoosroo', I’rincc, raised to the throne instead of 
Baliaram Gear, i. 115, n. 

Khoosroo the Second, grandson of Byram, is made 
prisoner, and slain, i. 346. 

Khoosroo-abad, village of, 1. 582, n. 

Khoosroo Beg Cherkus, appointed Governor of 
Eri\dn, i. 578, n. 

Khoosroo Khun, Waly of Georgia, defeats Mcer 
Vais, invests Candahur, and lefuses to accept 
terms of capitulation, i. 61O ; defeated, and 
slain, 611. 

Khoosroo Khan, Waly of Ard<'lAn, ii. 172; his 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 211. 

Khoosroo Purveez, coin struck in his name, i. 

. 154 ; flies to escape the danger which the con- 
duct ^ot Baharam Chuubeen exposi-s him to, 
ip, ; hastens to the capital; and engages Baharam 
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Choubeen, but is defeated, and flies to the 
Roman tcrritorie.s, 154; receives the aid of the 
Emperor Maurice, and defeats Baharam Chou- 
been, 155; restored to the throne, 156; j^uts 
two of his uncles to death, ib.; makes war on 
the Romans to avenge the death of Maurice, ib , ; 
his forces subdue several cities, and discover and 
CBTTy the true CrosL to Persia, 157; indulges 
himself in luxury and magniflcencc, ib, ; bjs 
kingdom invaded by the Homans, 159; flics 
from Dustajird, and rejects an offer of peace, 
l60 ; is seized, and cast into a dungeon, ib.; his 
death, and character, l6l, 293 . 

Khorassan, province of, i. 4, 5; plundered by the 
Monarch of Tartary, 62 ; laid waste by the 
tribes of Transoxania, 117; etymology of the 
term, 164, n. 262, n. ; boasts of man}' ruins, 
262 ; arrival of Arabian colonics in, 277 ; 
granted to Amer, 285 ; a new governor ap- 
pointed to, 286; reconquered by Araer, ib.; is 
under the rule of the Sainanees, 292 ; its govern- 
nient given to Mahmood of Ghizni,301 ;Togbrul 
Beg becomes master of, 355 ; becomes the king- 
dom of Sanjar, 372; overrun by the tribe of 
Guz, 376 ; assigned toTuli Khan, 420; plun- 
dered by Borak Aglilan, 426 ; invaded by the 
TJsbcgs, 507 ; again invaded by the Usbegs, 
524 ; subdued by the Usbegs and Affghans, 6l4 ; 
recognises T^^sp as sovereign, ii. 34 ; granted 
to N^dir Shah, 50, n. ; extent and boundaries 
of, 215 ; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, ib,; Beggce Jitii’s invasion of, 253; 
climate of, 511, 

Khoruroabad, town of, where situated, i. 463. 

Khoten, given as a dower to Siawush, i. 40 ; is in 
the possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; its 
prince defeated, and pursued by Mahmood, 323; 
situation and description of, 323, n. 

Khour, Pohlivi signification of, i. 164 , n., 228, 262. 

Khourdad, the angel of water, speech to Zoroaster, 

. i. 196 , 229 . 

Khozars, Turkish tribe of, i. 159* 

Khulleel Khan, brother of Abdool Aly> ruler of 
Tursheea^ ii. 225. 


Khulleel Sultan, grandson of Timour, his contest 
with Peer Mahomed, i. 485 ; his love for Shad- 
ul-Mulk, «5. ; is seized, and sent prisoner to 
Kashgar, 486; appointed to the government 
of Khorassan, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Khums, a tax, i. 173, n. ; described, ii. 334, n. ; 
how divided by the Soonees, 357 ; how applied 
by Mahomed, 357, n. 

Kbumsa, province of, ii. 162 , n. 

Khurw^r, an ass load of grain, .ii. 224, n.; 474, n. 

Kbusseel, the first shoots of the barley, ii. 514, n. 

Khuz^l, Turkish tribe of, ii. 6l4. 

Khuzistan, province of, i. 2, 5; is under the 
rule of the Dileroces, 292 ; subdued by^ Aly 
Buyah, 303. 

Kij, given to Ismail Samanee, i. 293. 

Killaat-c-Naderee, described, i. 45. 

Killaat-Jy-Jerme, the residence of Ferood, now 
known by the name of Killaat-e-Nadcree, its 
situation and description, i. 45, n. 

KiJIah Suffeed, taken by Roostum, i. 27 ; situation 
and description of, ib$; taken by Timour, 463. 

Kii'kce^n, a Sooffee sect, ii. 393, n. 

Kirkpatrick, General, i. 376, n. ; his account of 
the paper currency established in Tartary and 
China, 434, n. 

Kishmah, island of, seized by the Dutch, i. 587. 

Kizcl Arselan, succeeds his brother, Attabeg Ma- 
homed, i. 384; seizes and imprisons Sultan 
Toghrul, ib, ; bis death, ib, 

Klaproth, an author, ii. 21. 

Kniphausen, Baron, the Dutch agent at Bussorab, 
is seized, and compelled to pay a sura of money 
for his release, ii. 144 ; takes the Island of 
Kharruck, and recovers the money extorted 
from him, 145 ; prosperity of the island under 
him, ib, 

Kobad, the son of KiwAh, killed, i. 29 . 

Kobad, flies towards the territories of the Kha- 
kan, 131 ; succeeds Pallasch, 132 ; destroys 
Sukhvar, ib.; is the Cabades of the Greeks, 
132, n.; becomes a convert of Mazdak, 133; 
is seized, and imprisoned, ib.; escape^ and 
flies to the Monarch of Tartary, by whom he 
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18 assisted, ahd restored to the throne, 134; ! 
hii war with the Emperor Anastasias, ib* ; his* 
death, ib, ; is the founder of the cities of Burdah 
and'Gi^njah, ih.\ his remonstrance to bis son, 
Nousheerwan, 135, n. 

Kohgeeloo, province of, Mahmood*s successful ex- 
pedition against, ii. 14. 

Kohistan, province of, i. 406. 

Koh Kotc, fortress of, i. 328. 

Kobroo*d, village of, i. 4. 

Konharat, tribe of, i. 419> n. 

Konongo, village of, i. 357* 

Koofa, city of, i. 175. 

Kooh\r, the name given to the soldiers of a corps 
formed by Abbas the Great, i. 557. • 

Koom, city of, i. 4; conquered by Nasr, 298; 
Kinnier's account of, 576, n. ; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; climate of, 509. 

Koomesh^, town of, ii. 184. ri. 

Koorn^h, description of the town of, ii. 141. 

Koortcliy, i. 556. 

Kooser, a river in Paradise, ii. 328, n. 

Koozuloozen, river of, ii. 525. 

Koran, i. 1, n. ; the precepts of Mahomed’s reli- 
gion contained in the, ii. 321 ; Mahomed’s re- 
ception of the, 340 ; ciiaractcr of the work, 
341 ; its formation into a volume, 343. 

Korcisli, Arabian tribe* of, ii. 345, n. 

Koresch, appointed to the government of Babylon, 
i. 68 ; his kindness to the Jews, ib, 

Korrah, the ruler of Cannouge, i. 328 ; attacked 
and slain, 330. 

Koss^ckee, a mode of warfare, i. 493. 

Kotul, or successor, i. 483, n. 

Krusinski, an -author, i. 570, n. ; 593, n. 

Kublai Kban, is said to be the founder of the City 
of Khan Baligh, i. 417, n. 

Kubr^, one of the degrees of the Sooffecs, ii. 412, ii. 

Kudseah, battle fought at, i. 174. 

KujAwul, or Panniers, ii. 557, n. 

Kujur, tribe of, i. 502, n. ; their blood-feud against 
tbc' descendants of N^tdir Shah, ii. II6; when 
brought into Persia, 125 ; their division into 
three branches by Abbas the Great, ib,\ Aga 


Mahomed Khan promotes union among Ihcra, 
307. 

Kulb Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Fylee, ii. 604. 

Kulhoor, Turkish tribe of, i. 506. 

Kuliph, chief of the family of Ben Leis, establishes 
himself in Seistan, i. 290 ; his descent, and bis- 
toi7, 290, n. ; his character, 291. 

Kullab Kaianee, ii. 287. 

Kullifl, Sultan, the prime minister of Abbas the 
Sepond, i. 679- • 

Kullumdan, an ink-horn, i. 369 ; ii. 572. 

Kullundere^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 391, n. 

Kuloos, the murderer of Philip, i. 75, n. 

Kululmush, founder of the Scljookian dynasty of 
Icoaium, i. 371, n. 

Kumal-ii-deen, i. 376, n. 

Kum^ridge, the pass of, described, ii. 123. 

Kumm^le^h, a Sooflec sect, ii. 392, n. ; their 
usage, 393. 

Kuminer-addcen-Khan, Vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. SI, n. 

Kummyl, the son of Zeilt, appointed by Aly to 
disseminate the doctrine of the Sooffees, ii. 394, n. 

Kung, the capital of Siawush, i. 40; its climate, 
according to Ferdosi, 40, n. 

Kunneez, a female slave, i. 395, n. 

Kupula, river of, i. 334, n. 

Kur, or Cyrus, river of, also called Agrodates, 
i. 229, n. ; the dyke across it, 307. 

Kurdistan, province of, i. 4, 5 ; the greater pUrt of 
it ceded to the Homans, 105 ; the manners of its 
inhabitants unchanged for more than twenty 
centuries, 105, n. ; subdued by Tiinour, 470;* 
conquered by Abbas the Great, 541 ; acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Turks, ii. 21 ; its 
boundaries, and the independence of its rulers, 
207 ; its condition at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 209 ; the dwellings of its inha- 
bitants, 467 ; their rude and independent con- 
dition, 468 : its climate, 509. 

Kur Khan* ^ See Timour. 

Kurrim Khan, Zund, ii. 115 ; is invited to join 
the standard of Aly Murd^n Khan, 117; pro- 
tection afforded by him to the inhabitants of 
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Yefdikhautt, town of," cruelties comm1tt|d by 
Zuckce Khan in, ii. 159: description of, l60. 

Youkbiree-bash, tribe of,ii. 126, n. 

Yugs cycles or periods of the Hindoos, L 8, n. 

Yusoof Aly puts to death Meerza Syud Mahomed, 
and restores Shah Rokh to the throne, ii. 112; 
slain, tb, 

Yusoofee, the throne abdicated in his favour by 
Abbas the Great, i« 527 : put to death, ib. 

Yusuph, Governor of Be^zem, resists the attack of 
Alp-Arselan, and slays that monarch, i. 36l ;* 
murdered, ib. ; is also termed Y usuph Kutwal, 
36l, n. 

Yusuph eShah Behauder* a desrendjuit ^ Aulub 
Arghoun, i. SP-'’* \ 

. Z. 

Zab, river, i. 2, n. 

Zabsais, a Hindoo prince, taken by the army of 
Mahmiipd, i. 325. 

Zabul, wine, i. 24, n. 

Zabulistim, the modern Seistan, i. 18; given to 
RooBtuia, 53. 

Zachariah, the Patriarch, i. 157) n. 

Zad, or son, i. 217) n. 

Zademi-dokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 

Zagatai. — See Chaghtai. 

Zagha, village of, ii. 468, n. 

Zainderood, river, the bridge built over the, i. 552. 

Zal, the father of Roostum, i. 24, n. ; his birth, 
25^ exposed on Mount Elburz, and nurtured 
by a griffin, ib. ; brought to the Court of Manu- 
cheher, ib. ; compared to the Achcemenes of the 
Greeks, 25, n. ; his first meeting and marriage 
with Roudabah, 26 ; enters Persia at the bead of 
an army of the King of Cabul, 29 ; raises Zoo to 
the throne of Persia^ 30 ; proclaims Kai Kobad 
king, 31 ; refuses to accept the charge of the 
government during the absence of Kai Kaoos, 
34 ; sends his son to release his sovereign, ib. ; 
confined in an iron cage, 68, 212, n. 

Zal Khan, son of Roostum Sultan, ii. 12^^, n. 
Zamyad, the angels who have the fbef'ge pf the 
nymphs in Paradise, ii. 330, n. 

Zaubits, the duties of, ii. 448. 


Zaulaktaf. — See Zoolaktaf. * * 

Zawulee language, i. 202, n. 

Ze4d-oghloo, tribe of, ii. 263, 

Zeal-ul-Mulk, the bridge of, i. i59i 
Zeat, father of Kummyl, ii. 3 
Zeenutrul-Mi^jalis, a Persian workJi. ; the 
account given in it ^f the ^Ruinskf ^e^polis, 
252, n. 

Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian wosk, i^ 

Zeerukekh, a Sooffee ^ect, ii. 393, n, 

Zehadge, month of, ii. 348, n. 

Zeher-e-Khoosh, i. l6. ** 

Zei Nevian, chief of the tribe of Konharat]^ 4 
Zein>\il-abdeen. — See Shah Zcin-ul-abd< 
Zemaun-beg, Kujur, ii. 127, n. i < 

Zemauii Khan, son of Timour Shah, ii. 27 
vited by Aga Mahomed Khan to joinyD^e 
conquest of Bokharah, 292. 

Zemzem, the well of, ii. 336. 

Zend-a-vesta, received by Zoroaster, i. 193. \ 
Zenghi, Prince of Moossul and i. ^^ 4 , 

Zenghi, son of Saad, his rash com|fet, i. 3kf. i 
Zcnkula, opposed to Feroohul, i. 51, n. I 
Zeno, Emperor, i. 131, n. 

Zerah, lake of, i. 3, 11. 

Zer5,keAh, a Sooffee sect, ii. 393, n. ' 
Zerdosbt, or Zoroaster, i. 8, n. j 

Zermihir, son of Soukra, i. 134. j 
Zilhadge, month of, i. 521. f 

Zilk^deh, month of, ii. 76. I 

Zoarrab, an officer of the army of Tran, i. 37, 
Zobeidah, the wife of Ilaroun-uKRuiped, i. 278, 
Zohauk, invades Persia, i. 1 7 ; pul Jemsheed 
death, IS ; his descent, ib. ; suposed to be 1 3 
Nimrod of the Hebrews, ib. ; affixed with dre; - 
ful cancers, ib.; slain, 19; ornn and result f 
the cancers, 19, u. ; his nam^eld in exec - 
tion, 191, n. ; his history r^onsidcred, 2< 
268, n. ; 347. 

Zoo, or'Zoowab, raised to tliehrone, i. 30 ; 
descent, ib. ; conquers Fars, /. ; his death, if 
is the Artia of Greek writers 212, n. ; the 
ferent names under which hf reign is deBcrifa| 
220, n. 



INDEX, 


Shabpoor the Second.* « 
Zorpo%of,i. ^74-, n. 

2oAer,|L 8, 11 ; introduces the worship of fire, 
his ^^rth-placCy^S, n.; his death, 62, x\.; 
bumstaneqp respecting his birth, 192 ; his 
Kteto he&vcn, where he receives the Zendar 
kta, and the sacred fire, 193 ; his visit to hell, 
1 ; his retirement to ^oun\ Elburz, and soli- 
Iry devotion in a cave, ib. ; his leading doc- 
pes, 19^^his mode of disposing of the dead, 
^8 ; the last re-cstabllshmcnt of his doctrine^, 
\99; bis religion neglected during the reign of 
he Parthians, 24^, 259, n. 
ur, city of, called by the Homans diazurus, is aOti 
uzw^b^, a comet, i. 5/4, n. 
jbberdust Khan appointed to command the troops 
in Pars, ii. 12 ; defeats the Waly of Arabia, and 
I takes the City of Shiraz, 13. 

Jjl^d-ul-Tuarikh, i. 280, n. ; the author of the, 
p, n. 

lil, chief of the tribe of Khozars, i. 16O, n. 

|ofr, Plato^. 295. 

oif, ValeMn, his 'conquests in Georgia, and 
ivance into Persia, ii. 294 ; recalled, 295. 

Khan, brother of Kurreem Khan, rebels, 
l^s pardoned, and sent to quell a disturbance 
i^^mgh^n, ii. 137 ; cruelties committed by 
U>138; assumes tbyreins of government, 


153 ; takes the Ciladel of Shifaz/ and puts the 
nobles to death, 154; imprisons A bool Futteh* 
Khan, 155 ; detaches a force against Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, 158; marches to attack Aly 
Moored Khan, 159; his cruelties at Yezdikhaust, 
ib,; murdered, I60. 

Zuffcrdnloo, tribe of, ii. 231, n. 

Zukat, or religious charity, i. 173 ; ii* 249» n.; its 
obligation described, 334. 

Zulfck^r, tl\p two-edged sword of Aly, ii. 563, 
Zqlfek^r Khan, chiefbf the tribe of Kulhoor, put 
to death, i. 506. • . 

Zulfek^r Khan, of Khumsd, slain, ii. l62, n, 
^ulkernyn, the prophet, i. 80, Ji. ■ ^ 

•Zulkudder, tn^ of, i, n. 

Zumbooruk,^r camel swivel, how used,, i. 621; 

ii. 499. 

Zund, a sacred work of the Guebers, i. 59; its 
affinity. to the Shanscrit, 67, n.; 203, n.; sup- 
posed to be the most ancient language, 204, n. 
Zund, tribe of, ii. 115, 122* 

Zung^nah, tiibe of, i. 589> n. 

Zunjan, town of, ii. l62, n. ; the Capital of 
Kbums^, 270, n. 

Zunkay Shahweran, opposed to Aukhast, i. 51, D. 
Zurreer, son of Lohrasp, i. 57 ; killed, 60. 

Zyd, the father of Abdool Wahed, ii« 389> n* 
Zydc&n, a Sooffee sect, ii, 395, n. 
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